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BOOMS  OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY 


FOR 


ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of 
"The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
"  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons/'  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  First  Month  {jfanuary)  i8th,  /<?77,  the  Editorial 
Board  {appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Journal  and 
papers,  and  the  Annual  Report) ,  consisting  of  Joseph 
R.  Chandler,  James  J.  Barclay,  Edward  H.  Bonsall, 
Rev.  E.  R.  Beadle,  D.  D.,  and  William  Duane, 
presented  the  draft  of  the  Annual  Report,  which,  being 
read  by  the  Chairman,  was  approved  by  the  Committee^ 
and  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

At  a   Special  Meeting  of  the   Society,  held  First 
Mouthy   i8th,  iSjj,  the  Report  was  presented  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and  ap- 
proved^ and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it, 
to  have  one  thousand  copies  printed,  with  authority  to 
make  such  alterations  and  additions  as  they  might  think 
proper ;  itnd  they  were  also  authorized  to  distribute  it. 

The  Heport  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary. 
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PART     I, 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA    SOCIETY  FOR 

ALLEVIATING    THE  MISERIES   OF 

PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


THE  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons  does  not  confine  its  labours  simply  to  the 
softening  the  rigour  of  prison  discipline  to  individual 
convicts,  nor  content  itself  in  its  publications  with  sim- 
ple statements  of  the  manner  it  has  employed  its  ac- 
tive members,  or  the  plans  of  action  which  it  has  pro- 
jected. For  many  years  the  Journal  has  contained 
discussions  of  important  measures  that  have  direct  or 
indirect  relations  with  the  plans  of  the  society,  and  has 
contained  statements  of  the  progress  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  it  acts  in  neighbouring  States 
and  in  foreign  countries.   The  spirit  of  prison  inquiries 
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has  been  promoted  and  directed  by  this  course,  and 
prison  discipline  has  risen  from  a  doubtful  opinion  to 
the  importance  of  a  possible  science.  Formerly,  not 
many  years  ago,  the  thought  of  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  prisoners  was  held  in  this  country  as  one  of 
those  impracticable  ideas  that  find  existence  in  unset- 
tled minds,  and  its  advocates  reckoned  among  those 
who  make  sure  to  themselves  a  permanence  of  advo- 
cacy by  the  entire  impossibility  of  ever  making  the 
scheme  practicable.  If  things  Tiave  changed,  and  some 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  possibility  of  at  least  par- 
tial success,  and  others,  in  larger  number,  have  ceased 
to  ridicule  the  impossibility  of  the  success  because 
of  the  evident  good  intention  of  its  advocates,  we 
demand  for  the  founders  of  this  institution  and  their 
successors,  actors,  thinkers,  and  defenders,  all  the  credit 
for  which  the  measure  of  present  success  in  a  good 
cause  may  be  claimed  for  any  one. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  labour  and  success  of 
Howard,  nor  of  the  gentle  sweetness  and  hallowed 
self-devotion  of  Fry.  We  do  not  distinguish  the  sex. 
Heavenly  virtue  is  of  a  *'  common  gender,"  though  not 
of  a  common  exercise.  We  know  something  of  the 
history  of  the  labours  of  Howard.  We  say  "some- 
thing:" Who  shall  know  all  that  is  suffered  by  a  man 
of  high  feeling  when  he  is  about  to  make  a  sacrifice 
which  may  involve  relations  and  interests  beyond  him- 
self? Who  shall  say  what  is  the  endurance  of  a  sen- 
sitive mind  when  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at  him 
as  an  enthusiast,  and  the  suspicion  of  friends  have 
relation  to  the  sanity  of  the  mind  that  is  directed  to 
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objects  which  they  cannot  fully  comprehend?  We 
admire  the  task  which  Elizabeth  Fry  devolved  upon 
herself;  but  we  are  free  to  say,  that  while  we  read 
much  of  her  labours  of  love,  and  the  sweet  fruit  of 
those  labours,  we  do  not  think  that  there  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  general  appreciation  of  the  amount  of 
sacrifice  to  which  that  woman  offered  herself,  nor  a 
perfect  comprehension,  in  this  country,  of  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  importance  to  her  labours  as  a  work 
of  good  to  the  prisoner  in  England,  and  of  example 
to  the  prisoner's  friend  in  this  country.  The  vast  dif- 
ference between  prisons  of  England  and  those  of 
the  United  States  —  the  great  difference  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law  of  that  country  and 
that  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  —  seem  to  shut 
out  comparison,  and  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Elizabeth  Fry  appear  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  un- 
suited  as  a  precedent  for  action  in  this  country. 

We  saw,  while  the  name  and  services  of  Howard 
have  place  in  the  history  of  modern  philanthropy,  and 
those  virtues  and  services  valued  at  the  highest,  they 
were  too  much  taken  as  samples  of  extraordinary  de- 
votion and  sacrifice  in  times,  and  under  circumstances 
so  different  from  our  age  and  our  country,  that  people 
loved  to  applaud  all  of  their  goodness  without  think- 
ing of  the  practicability  of  imitation. 

The  founders  of  this  society,  and  their  successors  in 
the  administration,  seemed  to  manifest  very  little  evi- 
dence of  being  actuated  by  the  example  of  others. 
Their  plans  of  labour  and  endurance  had  reference 
apparently  to  the  exact  situation  of  prisons  and  pri- 
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soners  of  their  own  time.  Of  course  the  same  good 
spirit  was  operative  then  that  stirred  up  Howard  and 
Fry ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  same  operations,  the 
same  plans,  the  same  instruments  would  have  been 
formed  and  used  by  our  predecessors  in  this  society 
had  the  good  works  of  Howard  and  Fry  never  been 
recorded.  The  record  of  those  good  works  may  have 
excited,  stimulated,  and  perfected  good  deeds  that  had 
been  already  suggested  by  crime,  sorrow,  and  suffering 
nearer  home. 

We  suppose  no  man  who  commences  any  great 
work  for  public  benefit  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  full  re- 
sults of  the  scheme  should  they  prove  practical  and 
greatly  beneficial.  Did  Guttenburg,  Faust,  and  their 
contemporaries  have  any  vision  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  art  of  printing  as  perfected  by  them  ?  Did  those 
who  reduced  the  waste  of  boiling  water  to  an  import- 
ant power  in  mechanics  have  any  clear  perception  of 
the  prominent  part  which  steam  was  to  have  in  science, 
the  arts,  in  trade  and  commerce  by  land  and  by  sea  ? 

Nor  could  the  founders  of  "The  Society  for  Alle- 
"viating  the  Miseries  of  Prisons"  have  had  any  clear 
perception  of  the  great  effects  of  their  primary  efforts 
as  softening  the  condition  of  the  culprit,  doomed  by 
law  to  waste  his  life  away  in  the  chill  or  heat  of  a 
dungeon,  in  the  realization  of  the  horrible  truth  that 
every  day  of  life  was  making  the  hour  of  death  more 
welcome  as  a  cessation  from  actual  pain,  and  more 
dreaded  as  opening  the  door  to  a  judgment-seat  that 
former  life  and  present  associations  made  terrible. 
They  could  only  hope  to  lessen  some  of  the  evils  of  a 
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condition  of  the  condemned  culprit,  even  worse,  to  a 
mind  that  retains  one  capability  of  distinguishing  the 
degrees  of  shame,  than  the  congregation  of  felons  in  . 
a  pestilential  dungeon  —  the  horrible  punishment  of 
labour  in  the  public  street,  with  general  attention  in- 
vited by  the  peculiarity  of  dress  and  the  clanking  of 
manacles. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  mark  the  progress  of 
felon  experience  from  the  tortures  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  up  to  the  incalculably  different  condition  in 
which  the  condemned  convict  is  allowed  by  practice  to 
hide  his  shame  from  the  world,  and  is  entitled  by  law 
to  conceal  it  from  other  felons. 

For  years  and  years  this  society  worked  in  its  small 
sphere  with  the  mighty  subject.  It  wrestled  with  pre- 
judice and  caste.  It  contended  with  hostilities,  and  in 
time  silenced  them. 

The  good  work  went  forward,  or  rather  considering 
the  limited  theatre  of  its  action,  it  advanced  in  a  circle 
which  slowly  widened  its  circumference,  till  at  length 
others  who  had  felt  correct  impulses  and  desires,  and 
had  means  for  doing  good  to  the  prisoner,  made  our 
movement  an  example,  and  combined  for  the  benefit 
of  the  repentent  guilty.  One  could  almost  designate 
the  year  when  the  good  effect  of  our  exertions  was 
manifested  in  other  communities  by  associated  effort, 
not  always,  rarely  indeed,  perhaps  never,  in  the  same 
form  and  manner  as  with  us.  The  feeling  for  alleviat- 
ing the  miseries  of  public  prisons  is  acknowledged 
and  indulged,  perhaps,  less  elsewhere  than  in  Phila- 
delphia by  personal  and  direct  interference  with  the 
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individual  prisoner.  Associations  have  been  formed 
in  this  country  and  abroad  with  a  view  of  influencing 
legislation,  and  of  bringing  nations  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals to  feel  that  the  innocent  need  an  alleviation  from 
danger  from  prisoners,  and  that  society  has  a  right  to 
be  protected  from  the  outrages  of  the  unprincipled,  as 
well  as  to  be  satisfied  that  acts  of  felony  are  punished. 
Hence  local,  hence  national,  hence  international,  con- 
gresses—  not  so  much  at  first  to  decide  upon  forms 
of  prisons  as  to  keep  alive  and  inform  public  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  great  principles  of  penology. 

Our  society  sees  with  deep  interest  all  these  efforts 
which  are  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world  —  but  approving  of  them  generally  as  it  does,  it 
is  careful  not  to  omit  its  efforts  for  individuals  in  its 
exertions  for  the  whole.  Hence  while  this  society  re- 
joices at  the  increasing  prevalence  of  the  spirit  by 
which  it  is  itself  actuated,  it  finds  in  any  apparent  de- 
cay of  that  spirit  abroad,  nothing  to  lessen  its  efforts, 
nothing  to  diminish  its  hopes.  Its  proper  work  is  be- 
fore it.  The  idea  of  forms  of  prisons  and  systems  of 
administration  may  occupy  its  active  members,  but 
never  to  the  exclusion  of  the  obligations  which  it 
assumes  towards  the  prisoner.  By  badly  planned 
houses,  discipline  and  improvement  may  be  impeded, 
and  by  inappropriate  systems,  the  benefits  of  its  labours 
may  be  greatly  lessened  —  but  if  a  single  prisoner  is 
to  be  relieved,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  pri- 
son, or  the  character  of  the  system,  there  is  an  undis- 
puted work.  And  while  national  and  international 
assemblies    discuss    the     question    of    prison    disci- 
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pline,  this  society  is  bent  upon  its  first  work  of 
looking  to  the  prisoner.  His  condition  may  be 
greatly  alleviated  by  improved  plans  for  prison  struc- 
tures, and  his  mind  and  principles  benefiteJ  by  a  sys- 
tem that  gives  ready  access  to  him  —  but  he  must  not 
be  neglected  and  lost,  whatever  may  be  the  plan  of  the 
prison  or  the  system  of  its  administration.  That  is, 
we  must  not  allow  those  imperfections  of  structure 
and  those  errors  of  administration  to  repress  our  zeal, 
to  hinder  our  efforts.  Wherever  the  convict  is,  in 
whatever  place  of  confinement,  or  under  whatever 
form  of  discipline,  he  is  no  less  a  human  being,  though 
he  may  have  less  of  humanity  than  he  once  possessed  ; 
his  own  restoration  is  as  important  to  him,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, as  ever  it  was,  and  is  more  important  to  so- 
ciety in  proportion  to  the  degradation  of  his  character 
and  the  multitude  and  magnitude  of  his  felonies. 

There  seems,  in  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  for  most  of  the  last 
year,  that  which  not  only  multiplied  the  suffering  of 
the  male  prisoner,  but  that  which  hindered  the  action 
of  the  prison  visitors.  It  is  not  among  the  most 
pleasant  occupations  of  time,  to  spend  half  an  hour  in 
a  close  cell  with  a  prisoner  whose  frequent  conviction 
of  crimes  prove  the  depraved  character  of  the  client. 
Most  people  shrink  from  such  a  mode  of  illustrating 
philanthropy ;  but  what  must  be  the  reluctance  of  a 
visitor  to  enter  a  cell,  intended  by  its  construction  and 
dimensions  for  only  one  person,  and  to  encounter 
there  three  or  four  coarse  men  whose  thoughts  and 
conversation,    whose    plans    and    proceedings,    have 
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almost  invariably  been  hostile  to  virtue,  and  whose 
condition,  in  the  prison,  by  no  means  induces  delicate 
ideas.  With  these  four  prisoners  or  with  one  prisoner 
in  a  cell,  from  which  he  is  not  required  to  go  out,  com- 
panionship is  hardly  desirable  to  the  visitor;  and  with 
more  than  one  in  a  cell  the  association  must  be  most 
repulsive.  We  cannot  say  that  the  work  of  trying  to 
reform  was  carried  on  by  our  visitors  to  the  prison 
with  the  same  earnestness  and  the  same  success  that 
marked  their  labours  in  former  years.  Indeed,  we 
have  to  lament  such  a  repulsion,  we  will  not  say,  fall- 
ing off,  as  to  render  visitation  at  once  an  unpleasant 
and  unpromising  office. 

Meantime  we  cannot  say  that  the  males  in  the 
County  Prison  have  been  neglected.  If  good  moral 
advice  could  not  in  all  cases  be  given,  and  where 
offered  would  not  be  taken — we  have  still  to  record 
the  efforts  of  committees  to  do  what  could  be  done 
under  such  circumstances. 

In  the  female  department,  though  the  number  rose 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  the  ministrations 
of  the  ladies  did  not  cease,  and,  as  we  think,  much  good 
was  done.  The  sudden  influx  of  women  abandoned 
for  a  long  time  to  vice  and  crime,  and  indeed  of  some 
women  who  seemed  only  for  the  time  to  have  been 
abandoned  by  a  good  Providence,  interfered  greatly 
with  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  visitors,  and  for 
a  little  while  seemed  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  the 
old  times,  when  imprisonment  denoted  utter  deprav- 
ity, and  the  cell  contained  the  altar  upon  which  all 
good  resolutions  were  sacrificed,  and  the  determina- 
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tions  to  vice  were  fulfilled  in  the  resolution  to  crime. 
That  was  an  awful  scene,  and  as  among  the  convicts 
and  the  arrested  we  saw  some  whose  words  had 
promised  another  course  of  conduct,  and  whose  action 
for  a  time  fulfilled  that  promise,  it  was  a  season  of 
discouraofement  and  relaxation. 

The  vast  addition  to  the  population  of  the  prison 
has  not  affected  the  activity  of  the  agent  for  that  insti- 
tution, although  at  times  he  would  be  almost  confused 
by  the  multiplicity  of  demands  for  exertions  to  liberate, 
and  means  to  send  home,  those  who  had  been  confined, 
and  there  were  scenes  of  misery  and  suffering,  result- 
ing from  misappropriation  or  the  attempts  to  gratify 
covetousness,  that  would  excite  pity  in  the  obdurate, 
and  we  may  add  that  there  were  occasions  for  deep 
interest  resulting  from  a  yielding  to  sudden  tempta- 
tion. "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,''  is  an  important 
part  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  but  "deliver  us  from  evil," 
is  of  not  less  consequence  to  those  who  did  not  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  conscience  at  a  moment  of  unex- 
pected trial. 

There  were  persons  who,'  it  would  seem,  never  be- 
fore yielded  to  the  species  of  temptation  that  beset 
them  last  summer,  and  yet  failed  to  sustain  themselves 
against  the  evil  at  a  moment  of  unusual  trial.  Years 
of  creditable  association  with  the  good  habits  of  recog- 
nized propriety,  nay,  of  remarkable  liberality,  seemed 
to  have  opposed  no  obstacle,  and  a  few  hours  des- 
troyed the  beautiful  fabric  which  childish  amusement, 
yovil\\{\x\  enjoyment  and  womanly  respectability  had 
reared.     It  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  present  to  our 
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readers  instances  of  sudden  departure  from  virtue,  or 
yielding  to  sudden  impulses  of  desire  of  possession 
which  were  consequent  upon  an  attempt  to  enjoy  the 
wonderful  Centennial  exhibition  of  last  year.  They 
were  most  painful  to  the  stranger  from  the  appearance 
of  the  unfortunate  actor.  They  were  most  surprising 
to  friends  from  the  former  unsullied  reputation  of  the 
unhappy  culprit.  These  departures  from  virtue,  and 
their  detection  and  the  consequent  imprisonment  of  the 
actors,  caused  pain  to  the  visitors  of  the  prison,  and 
offered  occasions  that  were  not  neglected  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  the  prisoners.  It  was  scarcely  requisite 
to  make  the  offender  comprehend  the  extent  of  the 
offense.  The  actor  seemed  fully  aware  of  what  was 
done,  and  the  effect  upon  character  which  an  exposure 
of  the  crime  would  insure. 

The  visits  to  the  prison  have  not  been  diminished 
in  number,  only  in  influence,  by  the  increased  amount 
of  incarceration,  and  we  are  led  to  hope  that  some 
moral  good  has  been  effected  among  the  prisoners. 
We  know  what  earnest  efforts  have  been  put  forth  for 
that  end,  and  we  know  also  that  the  visitors  and  agent 
to  the  County  Prison  have  wrought  great  physical  good 
by  their  exertions,  and  occasionally  we  hear  encourag- 
ing accounts  of  the  success  of  some  who  began  to  feel, 
and  did  openly  profess  their  belief,  that  a  life  of  vice 
does  not  pay.  But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  very 
few  cases  of  confirmed  improvement  are  noted  that 
were  not  secured  by  watchfulness  and  some  contribu- 
tion of  continued  advice  and  appropriate  physical  aid 
after  release. 
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It  is  proper  here  to  say  that  the  agents  of  the  two 
committees  continue  their  devotion  to  the  work  on 
which  they  are  engaged. 

\Vm.  J.  Mullen  continues  to  labour  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoners  of  the  County  Prison,  and  his  exertions  have 
been  great,  constant,  and  eminently  successful.  We 
shall  submit  an  extract  from  his  account  of  his  annual 
labours.  The  different  cases  show  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  action  of  this  society.  It  is  much  to  visit 
the  unhappy  object  of  a  criminal  conviction,  to  soften 
his  hard  condition  by  gentle  and  good  association,  and 
to  tr\'  to  make  the  sufferer  feel  that  his  condition  is  of 
his  own  procuring,  and  by  gentle  suasion  to  lead  him 
to  strong  resolves  on  future  amendment,  to  persuade 
him  to  look  forward  to  liberty  in  the  solemn  determin- 
ation not  to  seek  temptation;  rather  to  avoid  scenes, 
and  objects,  and  persons  that  encourage  evil.  In 
prison  there  is  less  to  promote  evil  acts.  The  place 
.  is  favourable  by  its  solitude  to  the  formation  of  good 
resolutions,  and  prisoners  and  visitors  are  often  mis- 
led by  the  apparent  change  of  plans  ;  which  appear- 
ance is  rather  due  to  present  inconvenience  than  to 
a  sound,  rational,  practical  repentance.  But  the  duty 
of  the  visitor  is  not  less  imperative.  If  that  state 
of  mind  is  a  part  of  the  condition  of  the  prisoner, 
then  that  state  should  be  considered  in  the  special 
ministration  of  the  visitor.  That  is  a  part  of  his  mis- 
sion. That  alleviates  the  miseries  of  prisons.  But 
there  is  another  way,  and  in  that  Mr.  Mullen  finds 
his  path  of  duty.  Hundreds,  we  may  say  thousands, 
are  every  year  committed  to  prison  op  charges,  false 
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or  frivolous.  Such  persons  do  not  relish  moral  instruc- 
tion ;  to  them  the  miseries  of  the  prison  is  the  abso- 
lute wrong"  which  is  inflicted  upon  them  by  unde- 
served imprisonment,  or  it  is  the  injury  and  suffering 
which  they  and  their  dependent  families  are  made  to 
endure  by  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  offense, 
and  an  indifference  to  the  immense  importance  of  their 
time  in  the  work  of  supporting  their  families.  Often 
the  prisoner  feels  that  the  bad  temper  of  a  neighbour 
has  manifested  itself  by  unnecessary  complaint  before 
a  magistrate,  and  sometimes  the  misery  of  such  a 
prisoner  is  increased  by  a  recollection  of  a  similar  un- 
neighbourly act  on  his  own  part,  by  which  his  present 
imprisonment  is  made  to  appear  as  an  act  of  bitter  re- 
venge on  the  part  of  his  neighbor,  for  similar  acts  on 
his  own  part.  Heavy  charges  are  often  made  against 
persons  who  suffer  unjust  imprisonment  awaiting  a 
trial,  while  they  are  without  the  means  of  procuring 
bail,  or  obtaining  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  inno- 
cence, or  of  enforcing  from  the  prosecutor  the  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt,  if  any  such  exist.  A  wretched 
mother,  made  more  wretched  by  her  own  misconduct, 
and  exciting  sympathy  by  a  condition  that  appeals  to 
all  manly  feelings,  may  not  have  a  perfectly  clear  record, 
and  yet  her  domestic  duties  and  her  approachingdanger, 
appeal  for  a  release  from  prison ;  not  so  much  on  a 
claim  of  positive  innocence  as  upon  the  evidence  that 
personal  and  domestic  dependence  outweigh  the  im- 
portance of  any  consideration  of  public  justice.  To 
such  it  cannot  be  said  with  hope  of  entire  obedience, 
**  Go  and  sin  no  more  ;'*  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
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cause  of  their  liberation  will  lead  to   reflection  that 
may  induce  amendment. 

But  there  are  committed  to  the  prison  persons  who 
are  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge  upon  which  they 
were  arrested.  These  persons  suffer  much  by  con- 
finement, often  from  an  anticipation  of  the  great  evil 
which  such  charges  thus  enforced  will  effect  upon 
their  business  relations.  They  may  have  many  friends, 
but  none,  perhaps,  who  possess  real  estate  to  give 
them  the  power  of  becoming  **  bail"  for  their  appear- 
ance at  Court,  where  their  innocence  can  be  estab- 
lished, or  rather  where  their  prosecutor  must  fail  in 
attempting  to. prove  their  guilt. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  who  are  sent  to 
prison  on  a  charge  of  riot  —  "disorderly  house/'  etc. 
These  people  have  been  swept  away  from  their  homes 
with  the  maelstrom  of  a  "police  raid/*  Many  well 
deserving  of  arrest  are  taken  up,  but  the  poor  oc- 
cupant of  a  miserable  chamber  in  a  "  disorderly'*  house 
is  found  in  the  capacious  building,  and  suffers  for  the 
companionship  or  co-tenancy  into  which  she  is  driven 
by  her  poverty. 

With  all  these  classes  of  persons,  Mr.  Mullen,  as 
the  agent  of  this  society  and  of  the  prison  inspectors, 
has  to  do,  and  he  has  much  to  do  to  attend  to  their 
cases,  and  more,  perhaps,  to  hear  the  vituperative 
complaints  if  he  fail  to  procure  their  release.  For  it 
often  happens  that  the  general  character  for  insubordi- 
nation of  the  prisoner  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
magistrates  when  only  the  simple  act  is  registered 
against  the  offenders.     A  man  may  be  imprisoned  on 
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the  charge  of  wantonly  breaking  his  neighbour's  win- 
dows, when  other  complaints  of  breaking  his  neigh- 
bour's head  are  held  in  abeyance.  The  woman  com- 
mitted on  charge  of  "  breach  of  peace  and  abuse,"  is 
refused  discharge  because  her  offense  is  habitual. 

Mr.  Mullen  has  much  trouble  to  procure  release 
for  some  of  these  persons,  and  is  frequehtly  driven  to 
adopt  the  magistrate's  opinion  that  it  is  better  for  the 
neighbourhood  and  for  the  prisoners  themselves  that 
they  should  learn  a  litde  moderation. 

But  such  work  constitutes  the  main  part  of  Mr. 
Mullen's  labour,  and  his  visits  in  a  single  day,  extend 
often  from  Blue  Bell  to  Germantown.  Some  hundreds 
of  the  above-named  class  are  released  every  month  by 
Mr.  Mullen's  exertions.  We  dare  not  say  that  every 
person  for  whom  the  agent  pleads  is  absolutely  inno- 
cent; we  fear  not,  at  any  rate;  but  these  cases  admit 
of  some  serious  mitigation,  and  it  is  generally  asserted 
by  Mr.  Mullen  and  conceded  by  the  magistrate,  that 
circumstances  render  it  highly  probable  that  a  dis- 
charge of  such  a  person  may  be  granted  without  any 
injury  to  public  justice,  and  with  a  great  probability  of 
individual  benefit.  We  cannot  suppose  that  all  of  the 
cases  in  which  Mr.  Mullen  successfully  interferes  are, 
on  the  whole,  of  so  much  merit  as  they  are  made  to 
assume  at  the  time  of  action,  or  that  every  person  for 
whom  he  procures  release  is  entirely  innocent.  It 
would  be  a  very  severe  censure  upon  the  decision  of  a 
magistrate  thus  to  decide.  The  charges  are  often 
** breach  of  peace  by  abuse,"  or  by  "assault,"  and  no 
doubt  the  "abuse"  was  uttered  and  the  "assault"  made, 
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and,  perhaps,  intoxication  mingled  with  the  offense  and 
increased  it.  The  little  time  which  offenders  are  im- 
prisoned on  such  charges  allows  small  space  and  less 
hope  for  amendment.  While  a  family  of  children  and 
a  husband,  if  the  offender  is  a  woman,  are  suffering 
for  want  of  the  labours  (we  are  not  speaking  of  affec- 
tionate care)  of  the  female  head  of  the  family ;  and  if 
the  prisoner  be  a  man,  then  wife  and  children  suffer 
for  want  of  the  care  and  services  which  only  can  be 
bestowed  by  a  husband  and  father.  Society  suffers 
more  by  the  disordered  condition  of  the  family  of  such 
a  prisoner  than  it  is  likely  to  suffer  by  the  misconduct 
of  the  father  or  mother  out  of  the  prison. 

There  are  persons  who  are  absolutely  "nuisances." 
Loud  scolding  and  frequent  brawls  disturb  the  over- 
peopled courts  into  which  these  people  crowd  them- 
selves to  live,  and  scarcely  allow  others  (their  house- 
mates), the  same  privilege.  The  '' commo7i  scold''  is 
revived  in  our  midst,  in  the  decisions  of  the  magistrate, 
though  there  is  no  proof  that  there  is  any  great  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  amount  of  vituperation.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  charge  of  being  a  "common  scold" 
has  of  late  been  more  than  once  made  against  a  7nan. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  freedom  of 
utterance,  implied  in  that  designation  of  offense  was  a 
sort  of  monopoly  of  the  other  sex  We  do  not  find 
that  the  punishment  formerly  attached  to  a  conviction 
upon  the  charge'of  common  scold,  viz:  the  "ducking 
stool"  is  now  inflicted.  Though  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
memory  of  some  of  our  oldest  citizens  the  crime  was 
recognized  in  our  Courts,  and  the  prescribed  punish- 
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ment  talked  about.  The  law  prescribing  the  "ducking 
stool ''  has,  we  think,  been  amended  so  far  as  to  substi- 
tute "fine  and  imprisonment,*'  for  the  old  '' trebucket or 
ducking  stool,"  but  whether  that  change  was  made 
from  a  sense  of  humanity  and  in  the  cause  of  common 
decency,  or  whether  the  law  was  altered  to  prevent  the 
apparent  inequality  and  lessen  the  superiority  of  the 
position  which  its  existence  gave  to  woman,  we  are 
unable  to  say,  as  in  any  legal  works  that  we  have 
consulted  on  the  important  question,  only  women 
seem  to  be  capable  of  becoming  common  scolds,  and 
consequently  only  women  were  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  the  "ducking  stool."  We  have  already  stated 
that  cases  have  occurred  in  the  prison  of  our  City  in 
which  me7i  were  committed  as  common  scolds.  Whether 
the  disuse  of  the  old  instrument  has  led  men  to  try 
the  offense,  or  whether  they  always  had  the  power  and 
occasionally  put  it  into  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Certainly  the  "ducking  stool"  was  once  an  instmment 
for  punishing  women  for  scolding;  and  men  who  made 
and  administered  the  law  did  not  include  their  own 
sex  in  the  possibility  of  the  offense  or  the  infliction  of 
the  penalty.  We  do  not  generally  indulge  in  any  re- 
marks upon  the  character  or  provisions  of  statute  law, 
but  the  practice  under  that  law  is  often  a  matter  for 
consideration. 

In  cases  that  have  occurred  in  the  cells  of  the 
County  Prison,  Mr.  Mullen  has  proceeded  to  procure 
the  release  of  the  prisoner,  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
common  scold,  exactly  in  the  same  mode  in  which  he 
seeks  to  get  the  discharge  of  one  charged  with  riotous 
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disorder,  or  with  being  a  nuisance,  and  he  has  found 
foolish  persons  of  both  sexes  who  needed  his  inter- 
ference to  free  them  from  imprisonment  for  an  indis- 
creet use  of  the  tongue. 

From  the  many  cases  upon  which  Mr.  Mullen  re- 
ports success  he  has  supplied  the  following :  — 


REPORT  OF   PRISON   AGENT. 

Philadelphia,  November  24,  1876. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  ^^Philadelphia  Society 
for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons .  "  — 

Dear  Sir:  — 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  given  you  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  cases  that  I  have  caused  to  be  released  from 
our  County  Prison  within  the  last  ten  months,  and  this  accompanied 
by  a  detailed  account  of  some  of  the  cases  taken  from  the  whole 
Dumber.  They  were  all  "court  cases,"  and  were  released  with 
the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  in  most  instances  with 
the  consent  of  the  prosecutors. 

Number  of  prisoners  released  through  the  interference  of  the 
pgcnt  within  the  last  ten  months,  from  January  i  to  November  24, 
1876,  were  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven.     Amount 
saved  in  food,  by  procuring  their  early  release,  instead  of  detaining 
them  for  trial,  was  J9>5"  47>  ^ro™  January  i  to  November  24, 
1876.      Amount  saved  that  would  have  been  required  to  be  ex- 
pended   for    the    ignoring  of  their  cases  was   {18,828  25,   from 
January  i   to   November  24,  1876.     Amount  of  prisoners*  money 
expended  as  costs  in  settlement  of  their  cases  was  {54  10.     The 
amount  saved   to  the  taxpayers  in  procuring  the  liberation  of  these 
prisoners,  and   in  the  settlement  of  their  cases  within  ten  months, 
was  128,339   7^- 
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The  whole  number  of  prisoners  released  through  the  interference 
of  the  agent,  within  the  last  twenty-three  years,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  agency,  was  40,674. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  approval. 

WM.  J.  MULLEN, 

Agent. 

A    SELECTION    OF    CASES,    AS    TAKEN    FROM    THE    JOURNAL    OF   THE 

Prison  Agent,  William  J.  Mullen,  for  the  year  1876. 

Number  i  :  — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  woman  of  industrious 
habits.  She  was  a  dressmaker,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  one  of 
our  principal  stores  where  they  sell  women's  ready-made  clothing, 
on  Chestnut  street.  She  had  been  committed  to  prison  upon  a 
charge  of  threats,  of  which  charge  she  said  she  was  not  guilty. 
She  stated  that  her  husband  was  sick,  and  in  a  dying  condition,  in 
the  hospital,  and  her  child,  which  she  had  placed  in  a  temporary 
home  for  the  day,  while  she  went  to  her  employment,  required  her 
attention,  and  for  these  reasons  the  agent  investigated  the  case,  and 
found  that  her  husband  had  just  died  in  the  hospital,  and  that  her 
child  had  been  taken  from  the  nursery  where  she  had  left  it,  and 
sent  to  the  almshouse.  In  view  of  this  distressing  state  of  things 
the  agent  conferred  with  the  Judge  and  the  District  Attorney,  and 
got  their  sanction  to  have  the  case  disposed  of  at  once.  The 
prosecutor  was  sent  for  to  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury,  at  which 
time  she  stated  her  complaint  so  strongly  against  the  prisoner  that 
a  true  bill  was  found,  that  left  the  case  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
slow  process  of  a  trial  before  a  jury.  After  this  much  had  been 
done  by  this  vindictive  and  malicious  prosecutor,  and  as  this  did 
not  give  prompt  relief  to  the  prisoner,  which  would  enable  her  to 
attend  to  the  burial  of  her  husband  and  the  procuring  of  her  child, 
that  had  been  improperly  sent  to  the  almshouse,  your  agent  ap- 
peared before  the  Grand  Jury,  with  the  permission  of  the  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  Mr.  Kerr,  and  made  a  full  statement  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  as  he  had  ascertained  upon  investigation,  and 
asked  them  for  humanity's  sake  to  do  a  charitable  act  by  ignoring 
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her  case,  and  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  burying  her  husband 
and  obtaining  her  child.  This  request  of  the  agent  was  at  once 
complied  with  by  the  Grand  Jury,  who  reconsidered  their  previous 
action ;  ignored  her  case,  and  adjourned ;  went  to  the  prison,  saw 
the  woman,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  the  prosecution  was  a 
malicious  one.  They  found  her  in  a  frantic  and  distressed  condi- 
tion of  mind.  They  not  only  saw  that  she  was  at  once  released, 
but  they  showed  their  sympathy  for  her  by  contributing  liberally 
of  their  own  funds  to  assist  her  to  bury  her  husband,  which  burial 
took  place  soon  after  under  her  directions.  After  this  the  agent 
went  with  her  to  the  Mayor,  and  got  his  detective  to  state  to  the 
President  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
in  the  undue  haste  that  had  taken  place  in  sending  the  child  to  the 
almshouse,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  restore  it  to  the 
mother,  who  was  abundantly  able  to  care  and  provide  for  it  by  her 
own  industry.  When  this  statement  had  been  made  the  President 
at  once  gave  her  an  order  to  get  her  child.  She  expressed  her 
gratitude  to  your  agent  for  his  prompt  and  friendly  interference  in 
her  case. 

Number  2  :  — Was  that  of  an  industrious  man  who  was  impris- 
oned upon  a  charge  of  larceny,  which  consisted  in  his  taking  a  few 
pieces  of  tin,  of  but  little  value,  from  the  authorities  of  the  navy 
yard,  where  he  was  employed.  His  family  were  in  great  distress, 
his  wife  having  died  since  he  was  in  prison,  and  his  children  were 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  He  had  been  employed  by  a  contractor 
to  clean  bricks  at  75  cents  a  thousand,  had  worked  four  days  in 
the  rain  without  receiving  any  money.  As  his  wife  required  medi- 
cine, and  his  children  needed  bread,  he  asked  his  employer  to 
advance  him  fifty  cents  of  his  earnings.  This  was  refused  him. 
He  then  asked  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  this  was  also  refused. 
He  then  became  desperate,  and  picked  up  a  few  pieces  of  tin  from 
the  rubbish  of  an  old  tin  shop  he  had  been  assisting  to  tear  down. 
He  did  this  with  a  hope  of  getting  food  for  his  distressed  family, 
and  at  a  time  when  his  wife  was  dying.  Her  death  actually  took 
place  the  next  day.  When  the  information  of  her  decease  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  your  agent,  by  a  physician's  certificate, 
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he  immediately  went  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  who  com- 
mitted the  prisoner,  informed  him  of  the  death  of  the  prisoner's 
wife,  and  asked  to  be  taken  for  bail  for  the  prisoner,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  released  to  see  to  the  burial  of  his  wife. 

After  a  consultation  with  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Valentine, 
his  assistant,  and  the  Commissioner,  the  request  was  complied  with, 
and  the  prisoner  was  at  once  released  from  prison,  and  permitted 
to  see  to  the  burial  of  his  wife.  This  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  done  at  the  time  in  the  case,  as  the  Courts  were  not  in 
session,  and  as  the  Grand  Jury  would  not  meet  until  February 
next,  to  take  action  in  his  case ;  and  he  would  have  had  to  remain 
in  prison  over  two  months  before  his  case  could  be  disposed  of  by 
that  body. 

Number  3 :  —  Was  that  of  a  woman  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of 
threats.  She  was  sued  by  a  friendless  woman  whom  she  had  taken 
pity  upon,  and  given  shelter  to  herself  and  children,  until  she 
could  receive  assistance  from  her  husband,  who  was  employed  at  a 
distance  from  the  City.  When  funds  were  sent  to  her  by  her  hus- 
band, that  were  ample  to  pay  the  prisoner  for  their  board  during 
the  time  they  had  been  sheltered,  she  refused  to  pay  anything,  and 
insisted  upon  taking  her  trunks  away.  The  prisoner  remonstrated 
with  her,  and  this  resulted  in  a  quarrel,  and  her  imprisonment, 
and  the  leaving  of  the  prosecutor  in  possession  of  the  house,  to  do 
just  as  she  pleased  with  the  prisoner's  property.  The  agent  ex- 
plained her  case  to  the  Magistrate,  and  procured  her  release. 

Number  4 :  —  Was  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  accused 
of  malicious  mischief,  which  consisted  in  his  breaking  a  pane  of 
glass.  The  agent  procured  his  release  from  prison  by  having  the 
prosecutor  to  consent  that  his  case  might  be  ignored.  The  prose- 
cutor wanted  (^10)  ten  dollars,  when  the  damage  done  only 
amounted  to  (^3)  three  dollars.  The  agent  paid  him  the  three 
dollars,  the  money  having  been  given  by  the  prisoner's  mother, 
who  was  a  very  poor  woman,  and  was  unable  to  pay  the  ten 
dollars. 
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Number  5  :  —  Was  that  of  a  man  of  intemperate  habits.  He 
was  committed  upon  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery  upon  his  wife. 
The  agent  interfered  and  obtained  his  release,  by  consent  of  his 
wife,  upon  a  promise  that  he  would  sign  the  temperance  pledge, 
and  abstain  from  drink  in  the  future.  He  was  a  carpenter,  and 
could  earn  good  wages,  and  his  employer  desired  his  release.  He 
had  an  industrious  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children  depending 
upon  him  for  support. 

Number  6 :  —  Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  woman  who  had 
been  employed  as  a  servant  in  a  family  that  resided  in  German- 
town.  While  so  employed  she  was  robbed  of  five  dollars.  In 
consequence  of  this  she  became  dissatisfied,  and  requested  her 
employer  to  pay  her  the  wages  then  due,  as  she  desired  to  leave 
his  house.  He  did  not  comply  with  her  request,  but  persuaded 
her  to  remain,  and  he  said  if  she  would  do  so  he  would  pay  her 
the  five  dollars  which  she  had  been  robbed  of.  She  remained  with 
the  family  nine  weeks  without  receiving  any  money  for  wages, 
which  she  repeatedly  asked  for  and  it  was  refused.  As  she  was  a 
member  of  a  church,  she  consulted  her  pastor  as  to  what  she  had 
better  do  in  the  case.  This  gentleman  went  with  her  to  a  lawyer, 
to  get  advice  on  the  subject,  and  he  recommended  her  to  sue  her 
employer  for  the  amount  due.  He  appeared  before  a  magistrate, 
and  judgment  was  given  against  him,  and  he  entered  bail  to  have 
the  case  taken  to  Court.  She  afterwards  met  him  on  the  street, 
and  begged  him  to  pay  her  the  wages,  as  she  was  suffering  for  the 
want  of  it.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  her  without  paying,  his  wife 
went  before  a  magistrate  and  accused  her  of  stealing  some  articles 
of  clothing  of  little  value.  Upon  this  testimony  she  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  when  the  agent  immediately  took  charge  of  the 
case,  and  supplied  her  with  first  class  counsel,  to  defend  her  in 
case  it  came  to  trial.  In  the  meantime  the  agent  procured  the 
names  of  nine  witnesses,  who  were  respectable  people,  and  who 
Jcnew  of  the  good  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  who  were  ready 
to  testify  to  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the 
zgtnl  also  had  the  names  of  four  persons  whom  this  man  had 
defrauded  in  a  similar  manner.     Among  the  witnesses  there  were 
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two  landlords  whom  he  had  defrauded  out  of  rent.  He  lived  in 
good  style,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  a  first-class  gentleman. 
The  agent  informed  the  District  Attorney  of  the  injustice  of  her 
case,  and  asked  him  to  send  for  the  prosecutor,  and  have  the  case 
disposed  of  at  once.  This  he  did ;  but,  as  the  prosecutor  had 
given  the  wrong  number  of  his  residence,  he  could  not  be  found, 
and  the  case  was  ignored  and  the  prisoner  released,  after  which  she 
proceeded,  under  direction  of  counsel,  to  prosecute  her  prosecutor 
for  perjury  and  false  imprisonment.  As  soon  as  this  suit  had  com- 
menced, he  went  into  Court  with  counsel  and  complained  that  he 
had  not  been  regularly  notified  to  appear  to  prosecute  the  prisoner. 
Notwithstanding  this  was  his  own  fault,  in  not  giving  the  right 
number  of  his  residency  to  the  magistrate,  the  Court  authorized 
another  bill  to  be  drawn  against  the  prisoner  for  the  same  offence 
that  had  previously  been  ignored.  This  opportunity  having  been 
afforded  them,  they  then  testified  strong  enough  as  to  cause  a  true 
bill  to  be  found  against  this  poor  woman,  who  had  sued  them  for 
her  wages.  Their  counsel  has  since  intimated  that  they  have  no 
desire  to  press  this  case  against  her,  and  will  not,  in  all  probability, 
if  she  will  withdraw  the  charge  against  them,  and  consent  at  the 
time  to  lose  her  nine  weeks  wages  and  the  five  dollars  she  had 
been  robbed  of  while  living  in  their  family.  The  agent  saw  that 
she  was  not  returned  to  prison,  but  was  discharged  on  bail,  and 
will  remain  so  until  the  case  is  finally  disposed  of  in  Court 

Number  7:  —  Was  that  of  a  respectable  woman,  who  was 
imprisoned  upon  a  charge  of  assault  and  threats,  which  charge  was 
preferred  by  her  own  daughter,  who  had  become  offended  at  her 
mother,  because  she  would  not  allow  certain  characters  to  visit  her, 
as  the  mother  disapproved  of  their  company,  and  threatened  thena 
and  the  daughter;  and  for  this  they  had  her  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  As  she  had  a  family  of  seven  children,  which  re- 
quired her  attention,  the  agent,  at  the  request  of  her  husband, 
interceded  in  her  behalf,  and  explained  her  case  to  the  magistrate, 
and  procured  her  release,  so  that  she  might  return  to  her  family. 

Number  8 :  —  Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  wrongfully 
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imprisoned  by  a  drunken  party,  who  came  to  her  house  and  broke 
open  her  door,  and  when  she  remonstrated  with  them,  they  went 
to  a  magistrate  and  sued  her,  and  had  her  sent  to  prison.  The 
agent  explained  her  case  to  the  magistrate,  and  saw  that  she  was 
released  from  prison. 

Number  9 :  —  Was  the  case  of  two  intelligent  men,  who  were 
strangers  in  our  City,  and  just  arrived  from  New  York,  after  which 
they  were  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  ruffians,  who  beat  and  robbed 
them  and  caused  them  to  be  imprisoned.  This  was  done  to  pre- 
vent the  prisoners  from  appearing  against  them.  When  the  case 
was  explained  to  the  magistrate  he  gave  the  agent  a  discharge  for 
them,  but  it  arrived  too  late,  as  the  case  was  returned  upon  the 
prison  calendar.  The  agent  explained  their  case  to  the  District 
Attorney,  and  saw  that  they  were  honorably  discharged,  after  which 
he  supplied  them  with  railroad  tickets  and  sufficient  money  to  take 
them  to  New  York,  where  they  belong. 

Number  id  :  — Was  that  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  imprisoned 
upon  a  charge  of  abuse.  She  was  in  great  distress,  and  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  pain  in  her  breast,  which  was  caused  from  having  been 
separated  from  her  sucking  infant,  which  was  left  at  home  uncared 
for,  and  needed  a  mother's  care.  She  was  released  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  agent,  who  promptly  had  the  case  settled. 

Number  ii  :  — Was  the  case  of  a  young  man,  a  stranger  in  this 
City,  from  New  England,  where  he  resided  and  was  respectably 
connected.  At  the  request  of  Superintendent  Perkins,  who  had 
received  a  letter  from  his  sister  in  Connecticut,  informing  him  of 
the  distress  which  had  been  caused  in  his  family  by  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  young  man,  the  agent  took  charge  of  his 
case,  and  supplied  him  with  counsel,  and  saw  that  he  was  honor- 
ably discharged  of  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  of  which 
oflfense  he  was  not  guilty.  This  was  accomplished  by  producing  a 
letter  from  the  prosecutor,  stating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  prose- 
cute, as  he  himself  was  in  fault. 
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Number  12: — Was  a  sailor  that  had  been  committed  on  a 
charge  of  larceny.  Upon  investigation  it  was  shown  that  the 
money  was  his  own,  and  that  he  had  not  stolen  it,  as  it  was  alleged 
that  he  had.  The  agent  explained  his  case  to  the  magistrate^  and 
procured  his  release  from  prison. 

Number  13: — Was  that  of  a  respectable  man,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of 
threatening ;  this  was  done  at  the  instance  of  a  malicious  and 
quarrelsome  neighbour,  that  had  sued  and  imprisoned  them.  The 
man  was  a  jeweller.  The  agent  informed  his  employer  of  his 
imprisonment,  after  which  he  and  his  family  were  bailed  out, 
through  the  interference  of  the  agent,  after  being  in  prison  a  few 
hours.  They  were  property  owners,  showed  their  deeds,  and 
asked  to  be  released  ypon  their  awn  bail,  which  was  refused  by  the 
magistrate.     Their  case  was  one  of  great  oppression. 

Number  14:  — Was  a  young  girl  that  had  been  committed  upon 
the  charge  of  larceny.  As  she  was  young  and  inexperienced  the 
agent  got  the  judge  to  refrain  from  sentencing  her,  and  allow  her 
to  be  taken  from  the  prison  to  the  Howard  Home,  where  she  would 
be  detained  for  a  year  to  receive  such  instruction  that  would  tend 
to  benefit  her,  and  cause  her  to  be  honest  in  the  future. 

Number  15  :  — Was  that  of  a  little  boy  fifteen  years  of  age,  that 
had  been  tried,  and  convicted  upon  false  testimony,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  of  five  months,  for  the  larceny  of  a  watch  of  but 
little  value.  The  agent  investigated  the  case  after  the  boy's  con- 
viction and  sentence,  and  ascertained  from  the  neighbours  that  his 
character  was  good,  and  that  he  worked  in  a  ship  yard,  and  earned 
^4  50  per  week,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  his  widowed 
mother,  to  assist  in  supporting  her  and  four  children.  He  was  not 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  which  he  was  convicted.  It  appeared  that 
another  boy  had  stolen  the  article,  and  gave  it  to  him  to  sell.  In 
view  of  his  youthfulness,  and  previous  good  character,  the  agent 
interfered  in  his  behalf,  and  asked  the  Judge  of  the  Court  to  recon- 
sider the  sentence,  and  allow  him  to  be  restored  to  his  mother, 
who  needed  his  assistance  in  support  of  the  family.     She  herself 
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worked  in  a  factory,  while  her  little  girl,  eight  years  of  age,  took 
charge  of  two  younger  children  in  her  absence.  The  agent's 
request  was  granted,  and  the  prisoner  was  released  and  restored  to 
his  mother.  This  friendly  interference  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

Number  i6:  — Interfered  on  behalf  of  an  old  woman,  who  had 
been  committed  to  prison  for  contempt  of  Court ;  which  consisted 
in  her  being  unable  to  pay  ninety  dollars,  costs.  Agent  saw  the 
counsel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  case,  and  induced  him  to  get 
his  client  to  withdraw  the  charge  for  witness  money  and  costs. 
By  this  arrangement  the  prisoner  was  released  from  custody,  after 
being  but  a  few  hours  in  prison. 

Number  17 :  — At  the  request  of  Inspector  Chandler,  interfered 
in  the  case  of  a  small  boy  convicted  of  larceny,  who  was  the  victim 
of  a  bad  boy,  that  persuaded  him  to  commit  the  offense  com- 
plained of.  The  agent  got  the  prosecutor  to  accompany  him  to 
ask  the  Judge  of  the  Court  to  consent  not  to  sentence  him,  but 
allow  him  to  be  sent  South  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a  relative. 

Number  18 :  — Was  the  case  of  a  worthy  woman  who  had  been 
badly  treated,  and  wrongfully  imprisoned,  by  her  husband  upon  the 
charge  of  assault  and  battery  and  malicious  mischief.  She  got 
herself  into  the  difficulty  by  complaining  about  her  husband's  ill 
treatment  of  her  son,  whom  she  had  by  a  former  husband.  The 
agent  procured  her  release  by  becoming  bail  for  her,  after  which 
he  accompanied  her  and  her  little  boy  to  the  office  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Girard  College,  which  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his  name  entered  to  become  an  inmate  of  the  College. 

Number  19: — Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  accused  of 
assault  and  battery.  She  got  herself  into  the  difficulty  by  doing  a 
benevolent  action,  in  preventing  a  drunken  woman  from  scalding 
her  children.  Her  prosecutor  was  about  to  throw  a  kettle  of  hot 
water  upon  them,  at  which  time  the  prisoner  stepped  between  the 
ferocious  woman  and  the  children,  and  received  the  contents  upon 
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her  own  person,  the  effects  of  which  were  plainly  visible  when  she 
appeared  in  Court  for  trial.  The  agent  supplied  her  with  counsel, 
who  explained  her  case  to  the  jury,  after  which  she  was  honorably 
acquitted  for  doing  a  praiseworthy  act,  in  resisting  a  drunken  and 
brutal  mother  from  injuring  her  children. 

Number  20:  —  Was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  insane.  Her 
release  was  accomplished  by  the  agent  promising  to  take  charge  of 
her  and  see  that  she  should  be  prevented  from  annoying  her  neigh- 
bours. 

Number  21:  —  Was  the  case  of  a  small  boy,  who  had  remained 
in  prison  since  the  first  of  January,  for  breaking  a  pane  of  glass 
valued  at  ten  cents.  He  was  an  orphan  and  a  cripple,  and  had  re- 
mained in  prison  nearly  three  months  without  his  case  being  dis- 
posed of  by  the  ^rand  jury.  The  difficulty  of  his  detention  in 
prison  so  long,  was  mainly  occasioned  by  the  magistrate  having 
neglected  to  return  his  case  to  Court,  which  was  discovered  by 
your  agent  in  his  investigation,  who  saw  that  he  was  supplied  with 
counsel,  and  immediately  released. 

Number  22  :  — This  case  was  of  an  intelligent  woman,  who  had 
been  in  good  circumstances  at  one  time.  In  consequence  of  her 
husband  being  out  of  employment,  they  had  become  reduced  in 
circumstances  —  so  much  so  that  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  a  second-handed  store,  where  clothing  could  be  bought 
cheap.  She  desired  to  purchase  a  frock  for  herself.  She  was  in- 
vited by  the  proprietress  to  go  into  the  back  room  to  try  the  dress 
on,  to  see  if  it  would  fit  her.  Previous  to  doing  this,  she  put  her 
hand  in  her  pocket,  and  took  out  her  pocket-book  and  laid  it  upon 
the  counter.  After  she  had  re-dressed  herself,  she  took  up  her 
pocket-book,  as  she  supposed,  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  In  this 
she  made  a  mistake,  and  had  taken  the  pocket-book  of  the  pro- 
prietor, that  was  lying  upon  the  counter  at  the  same  time,  in  mis- 
take for  her  own.  A  police  officer  that  was  near  by  at  the  time 
had  her  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  larceny. 
Your  agent  went  to  the  magistrate  and  to  the  prosecutor  and  ex- 
plained her  case  in  such  a  way  that  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
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concerned,  after  which  the  prosecutor  went  before  the  grand  jury 
and  stated  she  believed  the  prisoner  had  made  a  mistake,  and  there 
was  nothing  wrong  intended  upon  her  part  when  she  took  the 
pocket-book,  which  she  thought  at  the  time  was  her  own. 

Number  23 :  —  Was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  imprisoned 
upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  threats.  His  wife  was  the  prosecu- 
tor. She  was  a  woman  of  intemperate  habits.  His  offense  con- 
sisted in  threatening  to  leave  her  if  she  persisted  in  drinking 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  agent  saw  her  and  obtained  her  consent 
for  her  husband's  release,  which  was  given  by  the  magistrate. 

Number  24: — Was  that  of  a  man  imprisoned  upon  the  follow- 
ing charges: — Assault,  threats,  and  abuse.  The  man  was  de- 
tained in  prison  two  months,  the  magistrate  having  returned  the 
case  in  a  mistake  for  cruelty  to  animals.  Your  agent  discovered 
the  error,  and  informed  the  District  Attorney  of  the  fact.  The 
prisoner  was  sent  for  and  immediately  discharged  by  the  Court. 

Number  25  :  — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  impri- 
soned with  her  child  upon  the  charge  of  keeping  a  disorderly 
house.  The  disorder  complained  of  was  on  the  part  of  her  child, 
that  annoyed  the  landlord,  whom  she  was  indebted  to  for  a  small 
amount  of  rent,  which  she  was  unable  to  pay.  The  prosecutor 
resorted  to  this  method  to  get  her  off  of  his  premises.  She  con- 
sented to  leave  his  house,  after  which  she  was  discharged  by  the 
magistrate^  through  the  interference  of  your  agent. 

Number  26 :  —  Was  that  of  a  poor  man  who  was  imprisoned 
upon  the  charge  of  larceny  of  twenty-five  cents;  after  he  had 
heen  tried  and  acquitted,  was  held  to  bail  by  the  Judge  to  keep 
the  peace  for  one  year.  As  he  had  a  wife  and  three  children  in 
Brooklyn,  your  agent  induced  the  Judge  of  the  Court  to  take 
the  agent  for  bail,  after  which  a  ticket  and  some  money  were  given 
to  the  prisoner  to  take  him  to  his  family  in  Brooklyn,  where  he 
could  get  employment.  He  was  a  stranger  in  this  City,  without 
friends.  By  this  interference  of  your  agent  he  was  saved  a  year's 
imprisonment,  which  might  otherwise  have  taken  place. 
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Number  27 :  — Was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  imprisoned  upon 
the  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  He  got  into  the  difficulty  by 
quarrelling  with  his  landlord  about  some  rent  that  was  then  due 
that  he  was  unable  to  pay.  The  prosecutor  used  harsh  words 
towards  the  prisoner  that  provoked  him  to  strike  him.  The  agent 
interfered  in  his  behalf,  and  got  him  to  consent  to  leave  the  pre- 
mises, after  which  the  agent  procured  his  release  from  the  magis- 
trate, with  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor. 

Number  28 :  —  Was  that  of  a  poor  woman  that  was  imprisoned 
upon  the  charge  of  breach  of  peace,  and  abuse.  Her  case  was 
one  of  great  hardship,  as  she  had  been  separated  from  her  sucking 
infant  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  neighbors.  She  got  into  a 
quarrel  about  her  children.  The  agent  interfered  in  her  behalf, 
and  obtained  her  discharge  from  the  magistrate,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties  that  had  imprisoned  her.  She  was  afterwards  re- 
leased, after  she  had  been  in  prison  but  a  few  hours. 

Number  29 :  —  Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  woman  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  country  with  her  child,  a  little  girl  ten  years 
old.  She  came  into  the  City  to  see  a  relative,  and  to  gel  a  place 
for  her  little  girl.  It  was  after  night  on  her  arrival  into  the  City, 
and  she  says  she  got  confused  and  became  bewildered,  and  asked  a 
policeman  to  direct  her  to  the  place  she  wanted  to  go  to,  and,  in- 
stead of  his  complying  with  her  request,  he  arrested  her  and  caused 
her  to  be  imprisoned  with  her  child.  The  agent  inquired  into  her 
case,  and  procured  her  discharge  from  the  magistrate. 

Number  30 :  —  Was  the  case  of  four  Italians  that  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  charge  of  breach  of  peace  and  abuse.  Their  im- 
prisonment was  unjust,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  only  object  of 
their  imprisonment  was  to  extort  illegal  and  exorbitant  costs  from 
them.  When  the  Italian  Consul  was  informed  of  their  unjust  im- 
prisonment he  requested  your  agent  to  make  an  investigation  of 
their  case,  and  procure  their  release,  if  it  should  appear  that  they 
were  unjustly  imprisoned.  Their  prosecutor  was  seen,  and  their 
case  promptly  settled  very  soon  after  their  imprisonment.  The 
agent  became  bail  for  them  to  keep  the  peace  toward  the  prose - 
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cutor.  There  had  been  a  similar  arrest  of  Italians  the  day  pre- 
vious, before  the  same  magistrate,  who,  it  is  said,  exacted  sixteen 
dollars  /rom  them  to  release  them.  Ten  dollars  of  this  amount 
were  paid  to  a  person  to  go  their  bail  to  keep  the  peace  for  the 
offence  they  were  accused  of,  of  which  they  were  not  guilty.  It 
was  the  same  prosecutor  in  both  of  their  cases. 

Number  31  : — Was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  wrongfully  im- 
prisoned upon  a  false  misrepresentation,  made  to  the  Mayor  by 
telegraph,  that  he  was  unnecessarily  detained  in  prison  for  fifteen 
days,  upon  a  false  charge,  without  any  one  being  able  to  prove  any- 
thing against  him.  Alderman  Carpenter,  acting  for  the  Mayor, 
expressed  his  regret  at  committing  the  prisoner,  and  said  hereafter 
he  would  commit  no  man  upon  a  telegram,  without  there  was  col- 
lateral evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  him  in  the  committal, 
which  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  this  instance.  At  the  request 
of  the  agent  the  prisoner  was  released. 

Number  32  :  —  Was  that  of  a  poor  woman  that  was  improperly 
imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  breach  of  peace.  She  had  a  help- 
less family  depending  upon  her  for  support.  The  real  cause  of  her 
imprisonment  was,  she  was  in  arrears  for  rent  and  the  landlord  was 
desirous  to  get  her  off  his  premises.  Upon  her  promising  to  leave, 
the  agent  obtained  her  discharge  from  the  magistrate. 

Number  ^^ :  —  This  was  that  of  an  unruly  young  girl,  seventeen 
years  of  age,  of  respectable  parents,  that  was  disobedient  and  un- 
manageable, so  much  so  as  to  have  induced  her  parents  to  have 
her  committed  to  prison.  The  agent  obtained  her  release  from 
the  magistrate,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  took  her  to 
the  Howard  Home,  where  she  will  receive  instruction  that  will 
tend  to  benefit  her.  The  main  cause  of  her  disobedience  was 
occasioned  by  her  taking  a  dislike  to  her  stepmother,  whose  orders 
she  refused  to  obey. 

Number  34.  —  Was  that  of  a  young  girl,  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  who  was  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  highway 
robbery,  the  larceny  of  eighty  cents.      She  got  herself  into  the 
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difficulty  by  assailing  a  young  girl  that  had  the  arm  of  a  gentleman 
whom  the  prisoner  was  in  love  with  ;  prompted  by  jealousy  she  took 
hold  of  her  prosecutor,  and  threw  her  down,  at  which  time,  in  the 
scuffle,  the  prosecutor  lost  eighty  cents.  At  a  .time  when  she  was 
much  excited,  and  with  a  desire  to  get  revenge,  she  went  to  a  mag- 
istrate and  testified  that  the  prisoner  had  assaulted  her  upon  the 
highway  and  robbed  her  of  eighty  cents.  As  the  prisoner  ad- 
mitted that  she  assailed  the  girl,  but  denied  having  taken  the 
money,  your  agent  called  upon  the  young  man  and  asked  him  the 
particulars  of  the  case.  He  stated  that  the  prosecutor  had  admit- 
ted to  him  that  she  had  lost  the  eighty  cents  in  the  scuffle,  and  she 
had  brought  the  charge  of  highway  robbery  to  get  satisfaction. 
Your  agent  called  upon  the  prosecutor  and  got  her  to  accompany 
him  to  the  District  Attorney  and  make  a  true  statement  of  the 
case.  When  this  request  was  complied  with,  a  noil,  pros,  was  en- 
tered and  the  prisoner  released,  and  the  prosecutor  accompanied 
the  agent  to  the  prison,  where  both  parties  became  friends  by  the 
prosecutor  consenting  that  the  prisoner  might  have  the  young 
man's  affections  without  any  further  interference  upon  her  part. 
By  this  management,  upon  the  part  of  the  agent,  these  parties  be- 
came reconciled,  by  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  case,  and  the 
prisoner  relieved  of  the  grave  charge  of  highway  robbery. 

Number  35  :  — Was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  unjustly  impris- 
oned upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery ;  a  charge  that  was 
preferred  against  him  by  a  drunken  prosecutor  that  had  first  as- 
saulted him  and  got  him  into  the  difficulty  which  resulted  in  his 
imprisonment.  When  the  agent  interfered  in  his  behalf,  the  pros- 
ecutor not  only  consented  to  the  prisoner's  release,  but  also  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  pay  the  cost.  The  prisoner  says  he  was 
acting  in  self-defense.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  City;  has  a  wife 
and  two  children  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  are  depending  upon 
him  for  support.  The  agent  obtained  his  release  from  the  magis- 
trate. 

Number  36: — Was  that  of  a  woman  that  was  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  breach  of  peace ;  who  was  suffering  from 
a  severe  affliction  of  the  eyes.     She  was  desirous  of  being  released 
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to  be  placed  under  treatment  at  the  Eye  Infirmary.     The  agent 
procured  her  release  and  gave  her  some  money. 

Number  37 : — Was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
with  her  child,  upon  the  charge  of  breach  of  peace  and  abuse. 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  that  she  was  in  arrears  for  rent.  The 
real  object  for  the  imprisonment  was  to  get  her  to  leave  the 
premises.  The  agent  saw  that  her  effects  were  removed  from  her 
residence,  and  the  key  given  up  to  the  landlady,  who  readily 
consented  for  the  prisoner  to  be  released  from  prison,  which  the 
agent  procured  from  the  magistrate. 

Number  38 :  —  Was  the  case  of  an  insane  man.  The  agent 
procured  a  certificate  from  each  of  the  prison  physicians,  cer- 
tifying to  his  insanity ;  obtained  an  order  from  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor,  and  saw  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Insane  Department 
of  the  Almshouse. 

Number  39 :  —  Was  the  case  of  an  interesting  young  girl  of 
sixteen  years  of  age,  that  was  an  orphan.  She  had  been  im- 
prisoned at  the  request  of  her  brother  and  her  aunt,  upon  the 
charge  of  breach  of  peace.  She  had  become  disobedient  and 
uncontrollable.  The  agent  got  her  to  consent  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Howard  Home,  where  he  placed  her  in  that  excel- 
lent institution,  where  the  instruction  she  will  receive  will  tend 
to  benefit  her,  and  she  will  be  so  taught  as  to  enable  her  to  do  for 
herself. 

Number  40: — Was  the  case  of  a  worthy  man  that  had  a  wife 
and  seven  children  who  were  depending  upon  him  for  support. 
He  had  been  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  abuse  and  threats,  an 
offense  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  The  real  cause  of  his  trouble 
was  that  he  was  in  arrears  for  rent.  In  consequence  of  this,  this 
false  charge  was  preferred  against  him,  to  cause  him  to  vacate  the 
premises.  When  the  agent  informed  the  Court  of  the  facts  in  this 
case,  the  prisoner  was  released  from  prison  upon  the  agent  having 
been  taken  for  bail,  and  in  this  way  an  opportunity  afforded  him 
to  look  after  his  helpless  family. 
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Number  41 :  — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  woman  and  her 
servant  girl,  that  had  been  imprisoned  upon  a  charge  of  "  assault 
"  and  battery,  with  attempt  to  kill,"  a  charge  of  which  they  were 
not  guilty,  as  was  ascertained  by  the  agent's  investigation  of  the 
case.  The  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  between  the 
prisoner's  husband  and  herself.  Her  son,  that  she  had  by  her  first 
husband,  had  come  to  this  City  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother,  the 
prisoner.  She  had  given  him  permission  to  remain  with  her  at 
home  until  the  next  day,  when  he  intended  to  leave  the  City,  and 
return  to  his  home.  Her  husband  said  that  the  boy  should  not 
remain  in  his  house,  and  called  in  two  of  his  neighbours  to  put 
him  out.  The  mother  gave  protection  to  her  son,  and  the  servant 
girl  came  to  her  assistance.  Blows  were  struck,  and  a  desperate 
resistance  was  made,  for  which  the  two  women  were  imprisoned. 
The  agent  interfered,  and  showed  how  unreasonable  the  conduct  of 
the  husband  was,  after  which  there  was  but  little  difficulty  found  in 
getting  the  case  settled,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned, 
after  which  the  prisoners  were  released,  after  having  been  impris- 
oned but  a  short  time. 

Number  42: — Was  the  case  of  an  insane  man,  that  had  been 
committed  to  prison  for  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  jumping 
into  the  river.  He  was  drawn  up  by  the  police,  and  committed  to 
prison  for  thirty  days,  after  which  the  agent  procured  a  certificate 
from  the  Prison  physicians,  who  certified  upon  oath  to  the  pris- 
oner's insanity,  after  which  the  agent  obtained  an  order  from  the 
Visitor  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  First  District,  and 
saw  that  the  prisoner  was  sent  to  the  insane  department  of  Ihe 
Almshouse.  This  circumstance  was  published  in  the  daily  papers. 
The  publication  attracted  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Hun- 
garian Benevolent  Society,  of  New  York,  who  appointed  a  delega- 
tion to  come  to  this  City,  and  confer  with  your  agent  in  reference 
to  having  the  prisoner  released  from  the  Insane  Asylum  for  the 
purpose  of  having  him  sent  to  his  parents  in  Hungary,  who  were 
wealthy  and  abundantly  able  to  provide  for  him.  The  agent  gave 
them  the  necessary  information  that  enabled  them  to  procure  the 
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man's  release  from  the  Asylum,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  home 
at  their  expense. 

Number  43  :  —  Was  the  case  of  four  small  boys,  two  of  whom 
were  brothers,  whose  ages  ranged  from  nine  to  fourteen  years. 
They  had  been  committed  on  suspicion  of  having  taken  a  net 
jacket  of  little  value.  The  agent  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus^ supplied  them  with  counsel,  and  saw  they  were  discharged  by 
the  Court,  and  taken  charge  of  by  their  parents.  It  was  the  first 
time  they  had  been  accused  of  any  offense. 

Number  44 :  —  Was  the  case  of  a  man  that  had  been  arrested 
and  committed  to  prison  as  a  suspicious  character.  Your  agent 
found  upon  inquiry  that  he  was  a  respectable  mechanic  that  had 
established  a  good  reputation  for  himself,  at  his  place  of  business,  as 
a  house  painter.  He  gave  good  references  of  persons  that  he  had 
worked  for,  in  painting  their  houses.  When  these  facts  were  made 
known  to  the  magistrate  by  your  agent,  the  prisoner  was  at  once 
discharged,  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  place  of  business,  soon 
after  he  had  been  committed. 

Number  45  :  —  Was  the  case  of  a  man  of  intemperate  habits, 
who  had  a  wife  and  three  children  dependent  upon  him  for  sup- 
port. He  was  an  excellent  mechanic,  and  was  foreman  of  a  large 
manufactory  that  was  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon  his  skill 
for  the  success  of  the  establishment.  He  had  a  permanent  situa- 
tion at  good  wages  if  he  would  refrain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors;  as  his  wife  was  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement,  as  the 
family  was  in  great  distress  in  consequence  of  his  intoxicating 
habits,  that  had  caused  him  to  neglect  his  work,  and  finally  which 
resulted  in  his  imprisonment  upon  the  charge  of  nuisance  and 
abuse  to  his  family :  In  view  of  the  above  circumstances  your 
agent  gave  special  attention  to  the  case,  induced  him  to  sign  the 
temperance  pledge,  after  which  he  authorized  your  agent  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement  with  his  employer  to  send  all  his  earnings  to 
his  wife  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  as  he  believed  if  he  was 
deprived  of  the  means  of  purchasing  intoxicating  liquors  it  would 
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go  very  far  in  assisting  him  to  refrain  from  strong  drink  for  the 
future. 

Number  46  :  — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  Italian  woman  that  had 
a  family  of  fiyt  children  dependent  upon  her  for  support.  One  of 
her  children  broke  a  watermelon  belonging  to  a  neighbour  that 
had  the  article  for  sale.  The  owner  of  the  melon  quarrelled  with 
the  prisoner  about  the  conduct  of  her  children.  The  prisoner 
became  very  much  excited,  and  made  use  of  abusive  language 
while  defending  her  children.  For  this  she  was  prosecuted,  after 
which  the  agent  became  bail  for  her,  and  had  the  case  settled  upon 
her  promising  to  pay  the  cost. 

Number  47  :  —  Was  that  of  a  woman  who  got  into  a  difficulty 
by  quarrelling  with  the  prosecutor,  who  owed  her  some  money  that 
he  refused  to  pay  when  he  ought  to  have  done  so.  As  she  stood 
in  need  of  money  she  went  to  his  place  of  business,  and  insisted 
upon  the  immediate  payment  of  the  amount  due.  As  he  failed  to 
satisfy  her  claim,  or  give  her  any  satisfaction,  she  became  exasperated 
and  struck  him,  for  which  he  sued  her  and  imprisoned  her,  after 
which  she  was  taken  with  convulsive  fits,  from  which  she  suffered 
very  much.  The  prosecutor  was  seen,  and  a  letter  obtained  from 
him  by  your  agent,  wherein  he  recommended  to  the  District  At- 
torney to  enter  a  noil,  pros,  in  the  case,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  further 
prosecute  the  woman.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  the 
woman  was  released  from  prison,  and  taken  charge  of  by  her 
friends,  who  took  her  to  her  home,  and  cared  for  her  in  her  feeble 
condition. 

Number  48  :  — Was  a  similar  case,  of  a  worthy  colored  woman, 
of  good  character,  that  was  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge 
of  assault  and  battery  and  attempt  to  kill.  She  was  the  mother  of 
an  infant  she  had  in  her  arms  at  the  time  when  she  was  assailed  by 
a  miserable  drunken  woman,  who  attempted  to  kill  her  by  cutting 
her  with  a  razor.  The  prisoner  defended  herself  and  her  infant 
by  knocking  the  razor  out  of  the  hand  of  her  assailant.  In  the 
struggle  to  defend  herself  she  succeeded  in  possessing  herself  of 
the  razor,  and  struck  back  with  it  at  her  prosecutor,  and  cut  her 
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pretty  badly,  for  which  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The 
agent  supplied  her  with  counsel,  who  proved  the  previous  good 
character  of  the  prisoner,  and  at  the  same  time  proved  the  bad 
character  of  the  prosecutor,  that  had  served  out  three  terms  in  prison 
as  a  convict,  besides  serving  out  six  months  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. As  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  prosecutor  was  done  in 
self  defense,  and  was  not  denied,  the  jury  could  do  no  other  than 
find  her  guilty,  and  recommended  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  Court, 
after  which  Judge  Hare  gave  her  a  merciful  sentence  of  but  one 
week.  If  the  case  had  not  been  as  fully  explained  to  the  Court,  her 
sentence  would  probably  have  been  a  year  imprisonment,  which 
would  probably  have  been  a  very  great  hardship  for  her  and  her 
infant. 

Mr.  Mullen  makes  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  full  success  of  his  commission  has 
saved  to  the  City  in  the  last  year,  and  in  the  forty  years 
of  his  service  as  Agent  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Prison. 
We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  calculate  exactly 
the  saving  in  the  board  and  clothing  of  each  prisoner 
whose  release  he  has  secured,  nor  the  amount  saved 
to  the  City  by  his  arresting  the  case  on  its  way  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  If  the  money  saved  by  these  branches 
of  his  labours  should  not  prove  equal  in  amount  to 
his  calculation,  owing,  perhaps,  to  some  difference  in 
the  element  of  his  arithmetical  work  in  the  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  board,  it  is  certaiVi  that  the  real  saving 
exceeds  many,  many  fold  the  salary  which  he  receives 
for  doing  that  work  of  benevolence,  a  work  of  benev- 
olence, we  think,  in  the  principal  as  well  as  in  the 
agent. 

But,  in  considering  the  amount  saved  by  these  re- 
leases from  the  Court  and  the  Prison,  we  should  con- 
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sider  the  amount  of  domestic  and  individual  misery 
which  his  services  have  saved  or  lessened.  The  father 
or  mother  placed  in  the  prison  cell  leaves  the  home 
destitute.  The  restoration  of  the  erring  parent  to  the 
responsibility  of  home  is  often  a  restoration  to  respec- 
tability. Few  think  how  requisite  in  the  family  of  the 
very  poor  is  the  presence  of  the  mother.  She  may  have 
done  wrong,  and  may  do  wrong  again,  but  the  children 
need  her  care.  They  may  have  suffered  some  by  her 
intemperance,  but  they  would  suffer  more  by  her  ab- 
sence after  the  effects  of  intemperance  should  have 
passed  off.  The  innocent,  the  unoffending,  are  often 
committed  by  the  magistrate,  and  they  are  often  re- 
leased by  Mr.  Mullen's  interference.  Can  any  one  tell 
the  amount  of  distress  that  is  alleviated  by  successful 
efforts  in  that  direction.  And  those  efforts  have  been 
often  most  successfully  put  forth.  Who  shall  esti- 
mate the  family  blessings  that  have  resulted  from  the 
release  of  one  of  its  members  on  the  condition  of  a 
solemn  pledge  to  avoid  the  ways  and  means  that  led  to 
the  disgrace  of  imprisonment  ?  And  add  to  that  happi- 
ness the  experience  that  time  has  strengthened  the 
resolution  adopted,  and  insured  confidence  in  the 
ample  fulfillment  of  the  pledge. 

'  We  are  not  speaking  thus  confidently,  and  thus 
almost  exultingly,  in  praise  of  Mr.  Mullen  alone.  We 
mean  by  our  remarks  to  illustrate  the  workings  of  our 
Society.  It  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Mullen  thus  fully  and 
faithfully  to  discharge  his  mission  ;  but  it  is  honorable 
in  the  Society  to  have  the  beautiful  results  of  such  a 
mission  among  the  objects  of  its  designs  and  labour. 
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And  here,  perhaps,  it  would  be  right  to  say,  that  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison 
count  Mr,  Mullen  as  one  of  its  employes,  and  en- 
courage and  assist  to  pay  for  his  exertions,  and  thus 
entides  itself  to  the  credit  of  exercising  enlarged 
mercy,  without  neglecting  the  weighty  matters  of 
justice. 

We  have  given  an  unusual  space  in  our  Journal 
this  year  to  the  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Mullen,  and 
we  are  free  to  say  that  not  one  of  these  reported 
would  be  regarded  by  the  reader  of  a  morbid  taste 
as  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  causes  Celebris,  But 
to  the  prisoner  thus  released,  and  to  his  family,  each 
case  may  have  been,  probably  was,  of  vast  importance. 
None  can  appreciate  this  successful  interference  but 
those  who  impatiendy  await,  or  delightedly  listen  to,  the 
keeper  s  annunciation  :  —  "  You  are  discharged."  We 
are  free  to  say  that  we  have  been  induced  to  this 
prodigality  of  our  space  from  the  fact  that  visitors, 
and  even  Grand  Juries,  viewing  the  excessively 
crowded  condition  of  the  cells  of  the  County  Prison, 
and  knowing  that  the  agent  was  employed,  have  ex- 
pressed opinions  that  a  greater  exercise  of  his  abilities 
would  lessen  the  inconvenience  to  innocent  prisoners 
and  overworked  prison-keepers.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  Mr.  Mullen  settles  nearly  three  thousand  cases. 
That  would  seem  to  be  work  for  many  men,  and  those 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Mullen,  and  to  know  the  result  of  his 
efforts,  some  times  feel  astonished  not  only  at  the  num- 
ber of  those  whose  discharge  he  procures,  but  of  the 
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difficulties  surmounted  in  settling  cases.  The  heavier 
cases  are  not  so  abundant;  they  belong  to  the  Courts, 
and  Judge  and  Jury  are  required  for  their  conclusion. 
They  are  considered  of  importance  to  society  by  the 
fraud  or  violence  of  the  offense  charged.  Those 
with  which  Mr.  Mullen  interferes  are  important  to  the 
individual  and  family,  and  their  settlement  not  only 
releases  individuals  from  prison,  but  sometimes  re- 
stores peace  and  good  feeling  between  parties  who 
had  united  to  break  the  peace  and  destroy  good 
feelings. 


EASTERN  PENITENTIARY— AGENCY. 

The  feelings  of  this  Society  are  deeply  engaged  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  the 
condition  and  improvement  of  its  inmates.  They  re- 
ceive great  attention  from  the  visitors  of  this  Society, 
and  their  welfare  on  leaving  its  cells  is  one  particular 
object  of  the  Agent* s  solicitude.  The  offense  and 
punishment  of  the  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary  usually 
differ  in  some  degree  from  those  of  the  tenants  of  the 
County  Prison.  But  the  great  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  punishment,  and  the  relations  of  the  pris- 
oners, render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  Agent  for  the  Penitentiary,  independent  of  the 
one  employed  at  the  County  Prison,  and  this,  even 
if  the  business  at  the  County  Prison  entrusted  to  the 
Agent  there,  were  not  enough  for  one  person,  as  it  is 
indeed  more  than  enough. 
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Into  the  County  Prison  comes  every  person  who  is 
to  be  tried  in  this  County,  whatever  may  be  his  crime 
or  whatever  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted.     Hither  come, 
every  d^y,  scores  of  people  of  both  sexes.    We  have 
seen  six  scores  in  one  morning,  and  nearly  that  number 
for  many  successive  days —  the  drunkard,  the  riotous, 
the  quarrelsome,  the  thief,  the  robber,  the  assassin,  the 
pickpocket  and  the    murderer.     Some   to  depart   in 
twenty-four  hours,  some  to  wait  a  few  c'ays,  some  to 
stand  trial  at  Court,  and  some  to  undergo  in  the  cells 
the  penalty  incurred  by  their  offenses  and  pronounced 
by  the  Court.     Most  of  these  seem  to  think  that  their 
cases  are  particular,  and  they  demand  the  help  of  the 
Agent,  who  has  to  visit  friends,  witnesses  and  prosecu- 
tors.    Some  whose  offenses  are  small,  and  whose  pa- 
tience is  smaller,  are  clamorous  for  the  services  of  the 
Agent  to  procure  their  release  from   the  magistrate. 
All  seem  to  cry  out  against  the  action  of  the  officer 
that  arrests  or  the  magistrate  that  commits.     Few  ad- 
mit their  guilt.     All  seem,  from  their  clamor,  to  regard 
themselves  as  persecuted  innocents.     The  Agent  has 
employment  with  these.      Then  the  tried  and  the  con- 
victed believe  that  there  are  alleviating  circumstances 
in  their  cases,  which   should  influence   the  Judge  in 
their  sentences   which  he   pronounces,  and  until  the 
termination  of  the  term  in  which  they  have  been  tried 
and  sentenced,  many  of  them  think  that  a  reconsid- 
eration of  their  case  may  be  had,  and  their  sentence 
shortened  and  lightened.     And  circumstances  have  oc- 
curred in  which  the  Judge  has  felt  that,  without  offense 
to  justice,  he  could  show  mercy  by  shortening  the  time 
of  penalty. 
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There  are  trials  for  Judges  as  well  as  for  laymen, 
and  not  among  the  least,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  sometimes  sentencing  to  prison  the  head  of  a 
family  dependant  on  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the 
father,  mother,  or  elder  son.  And  the  embarrassment 
is  not  lessened  when  a  heart-rended  mother  appeals 
for  mitigation  of  the  righteous  judgment  upon  her 
son,  reared  with  more  affection  than  discipline,  and 
conducting  with  more  freedom  than  affection.  Alas, 
the  cells  of  prisoners  abound  with  instances  of  undis- 
ciplined talents  and  ungrateful  children.  That  regard 
for  parents  which  soon  changes  the  associate  quant- 
ities of  love  and  obedience,  for  those  of  affection  and 
respect,  is  not  the  ingredient  of  filial  feeling,  which  is 
discovered  in  a  prison  cell.  The  mother  follows  her 
erring,  her  criminal  son,  to  the  place  in  which  he  is 
expiating  his  offense  against  society,  and  listens  hope- 
fully to  the  assurances  of  intended  reform,  which 
assurances  she  seems  to  forget  have  been  many  times 
broken.  She  asks  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  may 
be  arrested,  and  sometimes  she  is  successful — too 
often  the  success  of  the  mother's  appeal  is  only  a 
liberty  for  the  young  prisoner  to  repeat  his  offenses 
against  society,  and  renew  his  cruelty  to  the  heart  of 
the  affectionate  mother. 

The  Agent  of  the  Penitentiary  has  a  severe  task, 
which  could  not  be  entirely  discharged  if  his  heart 
was  not  fully  in  the  work.  That  is  not  to  do  ex- 
actly what  he  is  told  to  do,  but  to  seek  out  the  work 
which  the  character  of  his  employment  suggests,  and 
to  pursue  that,  not  merely  to  some  prescribed  limits, 
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not  stopping  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  prisoner  from 
his  confinement,  giving  his  wants  and  liabilities  no 
future  thought. 

The  duties  of  the  Penitentiary  Agent  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  those  of  the  County  Prison  Agent.  The 
prisoners  of  the  State  have  been  tried,  their  cases  have 
been  settled  by  the  Court,  and  the  hope  of  release  is 
founded  on  the  arrival  of  the  day  on  which  their  sen- 
tences terminate,  or  perhaps  the  vague  hope,  or  rather 
desire,  that  some  influential  friend  may  successfully 
present  their  cases  to  the  Board  of  Pardons.  Fortun- 
ately for  himself  and  his  mission,  the  Agent  can  have 
no  part  in  the  efforts  to  procure  a  pardon.  It  would 
not  be  pleasant  to  him  as  an  agent;  and  it  would  be 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  instructions  he  receives 
as  one  of  the  visitors  of  this  Society.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  effort  of  getting  the  convict  out  of  Pen- 
itentiary. His  business  is  to  prepare  him  for  going 
out,  and  to  aid  him  when  he  goes  out  —  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  character  of  the  well-defined 
labour  of  the  Penitentiary  Agent  and  the  multifarious 
and  multitudinous  duties  of  the  County  Prison  Agent. 
Of  the  well-performed  duties  of  the  Penitentiary 
Agent,  we  give  a  sample,  not  a  statement.  We  have 
not  space  for  more  than  an  extract. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  OF  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

To  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  :  — 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hand  you 
herewith  ray  Report,  being  a  summary  of  my  labours  with  the  pris- 
oners in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  clothing,  etc.,  furnished 
those  who  were  discharged  during  the  year  ending  December  the 
12,  1876. 

It  being  (so  to  speak)  my  first  year,  I  was  necessarily  uninitiated 
and  I  have  therefore  had  very  considerable  to  learn. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  discharged  some  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  prisoners.  Of  this  number  I  have  supplied 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  with  new  clothing  and  shoes;  as  to  the 
balance,  their  clothing,  in  most  instances,  has  been  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  did  not  require  an  entire  new  outfit. 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  discharged  have  left  the 
City,  and  in  all  cases  "where  the  prisoners  have  requested  it,*'  I 
have  taken  them  to  the  railroad  depots,  procured  their  tickets,  and 
saw  them  safely  started  on  their  way  home. 

I  have  endeavored,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  prevail  upon  the 
prisoners  to  leave  the  City  immediately  following  their  release,  but 
the  unusual  attraction  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  caused  many 
to  stay  who  otherwise  would  have  left. 

In  several  instances  I  have  procured  situations  for  them  on  their 
discharge,  but  owing  to  the  great  stagnation  in  business,  it  has 
been  exceedingly  difficult. 

I  have  visited  the  prisoners  in  their  cells,  and  have  had  very 
many  pleasant  interviews  with  them,  many  promising  reform  for 
the  future. 

From  several  of  those  discharged  who  left  the  City,  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  expressive  of  their  thanks  for  the  kindness  shown 
them.     One   case  of  a  young  man   belonging   in   the  City  (his 
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mother  dead)  went  home  to  his  father's  to  stay  until  he  could  get 
work.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  found  instead  of  a  pleasant 
home  a  drunken  father,  and  his  younger  brother  (twelve  years  of 
age)  sent  to  procure  more  liquor.  He  interrupted  his  brother, 
would  not  allow  him  to  go,  and  went  to  a  neighbour's,  where  they 
stayed  all  night.  The  next  morning,  having  occasion  to  take  a 
prisoner  to  the  North  Penna.  Depot,  I  met  them,  when  the  elder 
brother  informed  me  of  his  trouble.  I  procured  him  a  situation  in 
New  Jersey,  and  his  brother  a  situation  on  a  farm  in  Bucks  County. 
The  eldest  brother  expressed  to  me  his  sincere  thanks,  and  I  was 
led  to  firmly  believe  that  the  man  would  in  the  future  lead  an 
honest  and  upright  life. 

Another  case  of  a  prisoner  discharged  some  time  ago,  I  feel  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.  I  met  him  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  in- 
quired of  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  told  me  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  detective.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  along  the 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  inves- 
tigate the  late  robberies  from  the  freight  cars  near  Harrisburg.  He 
was  so  successful  that  in  a  little  while  he  procured  alf  the  informa- 
tion he  desired,  and  had  the  perpetrators  arrested  and  brought  to 
justice.  I  advised  him  to  be  careful  and  keep  out  of  evil  company 
when  he  told  me  he  hoped  by  the  grace  of  God  to,  in  the  future,  be 
a  better  man,  and  thus,  in  at  least  a  small  measure,  retrieve  for  his 
past  acts. 

One  could  almost  fill  a  book  with  many  such  incidents,  but  time 
will  not  allow. 

During  the  past  year  my  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the 
Penitentiary  has  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  agreeable  nature, 
and  their  attention  and  hearty  co-operation  with  me  in  my  labors 
deserve  and  receive  my  personal  thanks. 

With  the  hope  that  the  seed  which  has  been  sown  in  weakness 
will  not  prove  utterly  without  reward,  and  that  my  administration 
has  proved  satisfactory,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILMER  W.  WALTER, 
Agent, 

Philadelphia,  December  14,  1876. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Walter  that 
the  duties  of  Penitentiary  Agent  do  not  present  a 
sinecure.  He  is  not  indeed  called,  as  is  the  County 
Prison-Agent,  to  procure  the  release  of  persons 
charged  with  faults,  misdemeanours  and  felonies,  and 
to  traverse  the  City  from  the  magistrates'  ofifices  in 
West  Philadelphia  to  those  in  the  north-eastern  por- 
tion of  our  City.  But  he  has  to  test,  by  constant 
watchfulness,  the  character  of  the  l^enitentiary  con- 
vict, to  see  what  proofs  he  can  gather  of  hearty  re- 
pentance, or  what  prospect  there  is  that  the  counsel 
given  will  be  followed,  and  that  the  approaching  dis- 
charge will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  suffering  fam- 
ily, or  the  security  of  an  injured  society.  He  must 
judge  carefully.  He  is  in  some  measure  the  bail  of 
each  person  who  leaves  the  prison,  and  in  this  case  he 
must  inquire  (and  he  often  does  inquire  from  those  at 
a  great  distance)  the  antecedents  of  the  departing 
convict,  and  the  prospect  of  his  friendly  reception 
among  his  own  kindred  and  friends,  and  what  are  the 
chances  or  means  of  his  obtaining  employment  that 
shall  occupy  his  time  and  reward  his  honest  labor. 
He  must  have  some  assurance  ,that  the  money  which 
he  advances  to  aid  the  man  to  reach  home,  or  to 
acquire  a  home  here,  will  not  be  wasted  in  a  course  of 
dissipation  that  at  any  time  is  wicked,  and  which,  in 
his  case,  would  be  infamous. 

Mr.  Walter  is  not  pecuniarily  responsible  for  his 
stewardship  ;  that  would  be  unjust  and  cruel.  But  he  is 
in  some  degree  morally  responsible  to  the  careful  and 
important  committee  of  the  Society  that  has  in  its  power 
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the  visitation  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  That  com- 
mittee, by  its  continuance  of  Mr.  Walter  in  his  im- 
portant situation,  shews  its  entire  confidence ;  and  the 
Society,  therefore,  represented  by  that  committee,  do 
approve  of  the  labours  of  the  Agent. 

We  have  said  little  of  the  direct  action  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  represent  the  interests  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Society  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and 
the  County  Prison. 


EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

The  Committee  for  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  hold 
their  regular  meetings,  every  month,  at  the  place  where 
the  Acting  Committee  assemble,  and  a  short  time 
earlier  on  the  same  evening ;  a  change  of  time  that 
has  proved  decidedly  advantageous,  as  it  insures  to 
the  Acting  Committee  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  members  that  are  earnest  and  effectual  in 
their  labours.  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Penitentiary  is  read  the  statements  of 
the  different  members,  the  number  and  character  of 
their  visits,  and  such  observations  as  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  their  clients  may  suggest.  This  com- 
mittee, that  once  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  un- 
fortunate inmate  of  the  cell,  and  listening  to  the 
statement,  and  giving  such  advice  as  circumstance 
require,  have  of  late  been  driven  to  the  mortifying 
expedient  of  visiting  cells  with  two  or  three  inmates. 
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and  discovering  that  most  of  the  advances  that  the 
earliest  occupant  had  made,  in  determination  to  do 
good,  had  been  jeoparded,  if  not  lost,  by  the  advent 
of  new  convicts  with  plans  of  crime  and  their  practice 
fresh  in  thei;  minds,  and  with  no  resolution  formed  of 
doing  better.  More  than  half  the  cells  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  have  in  them  an  unlawful  number  of  con- 
victs. Nevertheless,  something  has  been  done  for  the 
inmates  of  those  cells  that  have  their  prisoners  in  sep- 
arate confinement,  and  something  has  been  attempted 
in  the  crowded  cells. 

The  Committee  of  the  Penitentiary  have  funds  of 
the  Society  from  which  they  draw  in  common  with  the 
Committee  on  the  County  Prison,  to  aid  discharged  con- 
victs, and  the  report  of  the  Agent,  Mr.  Walter,  shows 
that  the  funds  are  well  administered.  Besides  these 
funds  that  are  common  to  both  Committees,  there  is  a 
considerable  sum  voted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
which  goes,  of  course,  only  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Penitentiary,  by  whom  it  has  been  carefully  and  advan- 
tageously administered.  An  examination  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Committee  show  that  the  provision  of  the 
Commonwealth,  so  honorable  in  the  Legislature,  has 
had  no  direction  that  was  not  contemplated  in  the 
vote  of  the  Legislature;  and  every  dollar  thus  far 
distributed  has  served  a  purpose  which  a  hundred 
dollars  could  not  have  fulfilled,  if  distributed  with 
indiscriminate  liberality.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  give  to 
the  poor  and  unfortunate;  it  is  a  good  thing  to  exer- 
cise discrimination  in  the  gift. 

The  reports  of  the  Penitentiary  Committee  to  the 
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Acting  Committee  one  highly  gratifying,  and  we  add 
that  statements  of  individuals,  of  various  views  and 
opposing  creeds,  concur  in  establishing  the  opinion 
that  the  admirable  administration  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary is  not  impeded  by  improper  interference,  but 
in  full  concurrence  with  the  action  of  the  members  of 
the  Committees  of  our  Society  that  visit  that  institution. 


COUNTY  PRISON. 


The  Committee  of  the  Society  delegated  to  visit  the 
County  Prison,  hold  a  meeting  on  the  Tuesday  pre- 
ceeding  the  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  (third 
Thursday,)  in  each  month.  A  statement  of  the  at- 
tempt to  discharge  their  duties  as  visitors,  is  made  at 
the  meeting  and  referred  to  the  Acting  Committee. 
We  have  already  given  a  statement  of  Mr.  Mullen's 
labours,  as  Agent.  They  consist  chiefly  in  settling  dif- 
ference, in  releasing  by  bail,  and  in  directing  and  aid- 
ing the  course  of  the  discharged  prisoner,  whether 
untried,  tried  and  discharged  as  not  guilty,  or  tried 
and  declared  guilty  and  having  worked  out  his  sen- 
tence. The  Committee  have  their  work  of  moral 
dealing  with  the  prisoners,  usually  the  convict,  but  not 
in  the  way  of  release,  for  it  is  a  special  command  of 
the  Society,  that  its  visiting  members  abstain  entirely 
from  fostering  the  hopes  or  aiding  the  efforts  of  con- 
victs to  obtain  pardon.  There  is  another  mission, 
and  the  moment  a  convict  becomes    impressed  with 
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the  idea  that  his  visitor  is  laboring  for  his  pardon,  he 
ceases  to  profit  by  moral  advice.* 

The  business  of  the  members  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prison  and  the  Penitentiary,  is  to  advise, 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  prisoners,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  has  given  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  high  privilege  of  being  "official  visitors" 
to  the  prisons.  The  advantages  of  this  privilege  are 
miserably  diminished  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  cells 
in  the  County  Prison.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
make  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  bad 
persons  shut  up  together,  with  liberty  (though  not 
right,)  to  talk  together  on  any  subject  most  familiar  to 
themselves,  and  to  augment  in  the  younger  companion 
that  knowledge  of  crime  in  which  they  are  inferior  to 
their  elders —  (it  is  the  knowledge  and  not  the  taste 
in  which  they  arc  deficient.)  Yet  to  such  men  in  such 
crowds,  are  our  committee-men  compelled  to  go,  and 
to  be  mortified  with  evidence  that  they  have  laboured 


*  Reference  is  elsewhere  made  to  this  rule  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  instruct- 
ing the  agents  and  representatives  in  prisons  touching  the  matter  of  pardons.  The 
prohibition  of  the  interference  of  the  members  of  Acting  Committees  in  their 
dealings  with  their  clients  in  prison  is  positive  and  full.  They  must  not  allow  the 
inmate  of  the  cells  to  feel  that  the  prisoner's  friend  is  a  pardon  agent.  The 
miseries  of  prisons  are  to  be  alleviated,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  prisoner  is 
to  be  relieved.  The  law  of  the  State  allows  the  person  sentenced  to  one  year 
imprisonment,  to  gain  one  month  by  good  conduct,  one  month  for  the  second 
year,  and  two  months  for  the  third  year.  When,  as  in  the  County  Prison,  the 
sentence  is  for  any  time  less  than  a  year,  the  good  conduct  of  the  prisoner  re- 
lieves him  from  the  month  additional  confinement,  which  is  consequent  on  his 
inability  to  pay  the  costs,  ($i6  75,)  of  Court.  In  all  cases,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, the  fine  imposed  may  be  taken  off.  In  time,  with  improvement, 
other  mitigations  will  follow.  , 
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in  vain  "and  spent  their  strength  for  nought/'  No 
doubt  much  good  has  resulted  from  the  labors  of  our 
Committee,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  circumstances 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  which  have  hindered,  but 
not  destroyed,  good  effects.  Some  with  short  sen- 
tences have  gone  out  and  been  helped  to  go  home,  not 
much  the  worse  for  their  association,  and  sometimes 
the  better  from  the  good  advice  they  have  received. 
But  amid  all  these  painful  disabilities  for  doing  good 
consequent  on  the  unlawful  and  indecent  crowding  of 
men  into  cells,  we  are  gratified  to  state  that  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  have,  by  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  been  enabled  to  do  much  good 
to  the  unfortunate  and  guilty  by  interfering  for  their 
interests,  so  that  the  physical  miseries  of  the  prison 
have  been  much  alleviated.  Many  Germans,  by  mis- 
fortune or  crime,  find  their  way  into  the  cells.  Ger- 
man visitors,  familiar  with  their  language  and  with 
their  circumstances  at  home,  most  beneficially  interfere. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  few  French  and 
Italians  who  are  sent  to  prison  —  fewer  than  the  na- 
tives of  other  countries,  probably  because  there  are 
fewer  immigrants. 

In  the  female  department  of  the  County  Prison  the 
number  of  cell  occupants  has  been  most  painfully 
augmented  since  June  last,  nearly  trebled.  The  num- 
ber, however,  does  not  exceed  the  number  of  cells. 
These  persons  of  course  are  visited  by  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Society.  But  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
a  considerable  number  of  pious  ladies  visit  this  part  of 
the  Prison,  and  have  exercised  a  most  beneficial  in- 
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fluence  on  the  prisoners.  Ladies  of  different  religious 
denominations  have  access  to  the  cells,  and  are  wel- 
comed by  the  inmates.  No  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  these  visitors,  excepting  what  the  rules  impose, 
viz:  —  They  are  to  take  nothing  in  or  out  of  the  cells, 
to  or  from  the  prisoners,  without  permission  from  the 
prison  authorities.  A  violation  of  this  rule  has  in 
former  times  led  to  serious  inconveniences,  and  would 
now,  if  discovered,  be  followed  by  a  request  that  visits 
from  such  persons  should  cease.  It  takes  a  long  time 
for  visitors  to  become  acquainted  with  the  exact  char- 
acter of  their  clients.  The  regret  for  conviction  and 
consequent  confinement  is  too  often  mistaken  for  re- 
gret for  the  illegal  act  that  called  for  the  punishment. 
It  rarely  happens,  though  sometimes  it  does,  that 
women  can  truthfully  say  that  this  is  their  first  offense, 
though  the  incarceration  they  are  undergoing  may  be 
their  first  imprisonment.  And  while  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  true  philanthropist,  of  every  representative  of 
this  Society,  to  treat  with  kindness  every  prisoner  he 
may  visit,  to  listen  with  apparent  interest  to  all  probable 
and  some  improbable  statements,  of  self  excuse  from 
the  prisoner,  it  is  due  to  the  visitor's  mission,  it  is  due 
to  himself,  it  is  due  to  the  true  spirit  of  this  Society 
that  he  should  receive  cum  grano  salisy  with  many 
grains  of  salt  indeed,  these  statements  ;  he  should 
remember  that  the  woman  before  him  is  probably 
tainted  with  all  the  crimes  and  vices  that  disfigure 
society,  and  is  adding  to  her  violation  of  the  Deca- 
logue, a  total  disregard  of  truth.  Many  women  are 
worth   saving   who   are  not  worth   believing;    many 
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are  redeemable  who  are  not  yet  truthful.  It  is 
a  neglect  of  this  prudence  that  misleads  our  inexperi- 
enced visitor  ;  it  is  that  which  causes  undeserved  sym- 
pathy in  accidental  visitors,  and  it  is  that  undeserved 
sympathy,  so  easily  excited,  that  leads  the  prisoner  to 
make  false  statements  to  her  visitor,  and  excite  feel- 
ings for  one  most  undeserving  of  consideration,  except- 
ing as  a  public  offender,  and  against  those  who  have 
only  pursued  a  course  of  rectitude  and  propriety.  False 
sympathy  for  a  prisoner  is  eminently  injustice  to  the 
community,  and  will  in  time  prove  to  be  great  injustice 
to  the  individual. 

Of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  female  pris- 
oners, we  shall,  in  another  article,  speak  more  at  large, 
but  we  may  here  say,  that  while  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection has  a  number  far  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
prisoners  in  the  County  Jail  of  both  sexes  and  all 
colours,  there  has  been  the  increase  of  more  than  two 
hundred  per  cent,  among  the  women  of  the  County 
Prison.  Of  course,  the  increase  must  be  greatly  of  the 
criminal  class — of  those  who  become  convicted  of  fel- 
ony ;  and  it  is  exactly  in  that  class  that  we  look  for  the 
largest  proportion  of  our  increase. 

It  is  painful  to  notice  the  great  augmentation  of 
commitments  upon  charges  of  most  heinous  crimes. 
Several  women  have  been  committed  to  whom  was 
imputed  the  crime  of  murder ;  several  charged  with 
homicide ;  and  many,  we  say  with  deep  regret,  upon 
suspicion,  and  in  several  cases  with  ample  proof,  of  the 
revolting  crime  of  infanticide. 

For  the  year  past,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
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there  has  been  less  effective  visitation  on  the  part  of 
our  Committee  than  usual,  especially  at  the  County 
Prison.* 

We  may  state  that  the  general  occupancy  of  almost 
all  minds  with  the  Centennial  celebration  served  to 
lessen,  not  the  number  of  our  meetings,  but  the 
number  of  attendants.  And  the  growing  habit  among 
our  people  of  vacating  their  city  residences  during  the 
warm  weather,  and  seeking  summer  abodes  at  a  dis- 
tance, renders  it  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  for 
them  to  be  in  the  City  of  evenings,  and  lessens  the 
attractions  of  our  meetings  in  warm  weather.  Yet  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  zeal  of  our  members 
is  diminished,  or  that  the  amount  of  attempts  at  use- 
fulness has  been  lessened.  The  full  success  of  our 
prison  visitors  has  been  somewhat  shortened  by  the 
overcrowded  cells  of  Penitentiary  and  Prison,  but  the 
returns  of  visitors  to  their  respective  committees 
show  that  there  is  no  abatement  of  effort,  and  show 
that  diere  is  an  encouraging  amount  of  success. 

Our  funds  are  used  with  economy.  We  have 
received  at  times  goodly  amounts  of  money,  but  with 

*  The  number  of  visits  to  the  Penitentiary  and  to  the  County  Prison  is  great. 
The  reports  show  zeal  and  ability,  but  they  do  not  give  a  complete  statement. 
The  Penitentiary  Committee  received  from  its  members  a  statement  of  some  of 
their  visits,  and  though  all  are  not  reported,  yet  a  means  of  judging  of  the  work 
is  furnished  by  a  partial  statement.     In  the  year  1876  :  — 

The  whole   number  of  visits  (reported)  to  the  Penitentiary  was 460 

*<  "         individual  visits 4,461 

Special  interviews  with  Prisoners 6,124 

The  visits  to  the  County  Prison  average  about  sixty  each  month.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Prison  each  inmate  is  visited  more  than  once  a  day,  while  each 
visit  to  the  male  block  includes  numerous  ^visits  to  different  cells,  and  more  to 
individual  inmates. 
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a  considerate  counsel,  our  Society  has  allowed  only 
the  income  of  certain  amounts  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
committees.  So,  also,  is  placed  the  amount  of  life 
subscriptions.  Each  goes  into  a  fund  that  yields  some- 
thing for  the  good  of  the  object  contemplated  in  the 
deposit  of  the  money.  Were  we  to  be  allowed  to 
spend  the  principal  of  certain  funds,  a  zeal  to  do  good 
would  soon  exhaust  our  means  without  a  correspond- 
ing benefit. 

It  is  not  the  great  sum  distributed,  not  the  large 
appropriation,  that  produces  the  end  we  seek.  The  dis- 
tribution should  be,  as  it  is,  moderately  bestowed,  and 
judiciously  applied,  "  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.'* 
The  whole  sum  disposed  of  at  once,  would  produce 
rather  injury  than  good.  The  mountain  torrent  is 
turbulent,  noisy,  and  generally  ephemeral,  wasting, 
rather  than  promoting  vegetation ;  while  the  gentle 
rivulet,  which  is  fed  from  the  drops  that  percolate 
through  the  filtering  rocks  of  the  cave,  pursues  a  con- 
stant and  increasing  course,  delighting  the  eye  and 
enriching  the  herbage, 


-That,  with  a  livelier  green, 


Betrays  the  secret  of  its  silent  course." 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  notice  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  members.  There  is  need  of  a  certain 
addition  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  cease  from 
their  labours  by  removal,  by  infirmities,  by  death.  We 
notice  with  pleasure,  also,  that  many  who  join  the 
Society,  by  which  they  contribute  to  the  pecuniary 
means  of  doing  good,  are  willing  to  be  placed  upon 
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the  Acting  Committee,  and  thus  to  contribute  to  the 
means  of  moral  good.  There  is  much  to  induce 
active  membership ;  the  glorious  means  of  doing 
good  is  an  object  worthy  of  search,  and  it  must  be 
honorable  to  tread  in  the  pathway,  and  continue  the 
work  of  those  whose  names  honour  our  list  of  mem- 
bers. We  commend  our  Society  to  the  approval  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  and  we  commend  its  labours  and 
objects  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  our  fellow  members. 


NATIONAL   CONGRESS. 


In  seeking  to  awaken  and  direct  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline,  the  friends  of  the  move- 
ment have  made  great  and  good  use  of  conventions, 
which,  under  different  names,  have  called  delegates  from 
Societies,  and  representatives  of  Institutions,  Counties, 
States  and  Nations,  into  council,  in  different  places 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  great  good  will  flow  from  these  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  some  individuals,  and  the  well  directed 
efforts  of  talents  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  all. 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Society  was  held  in  New 
York,  in  June  last.  Of  the  persons  delegated  from  this 
Society,  as  its  representatives  at  that  meeting,  only 
E.  H.  Bonsall  attended;  subjoined  is  his  report  of  the 
proceedings :  — 
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To  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons :  — 

In  pursuance  of  my  appointment  as  one  of  the  delegates,  I  at- 
tended the  **  Fourth  National  Prison  Reform  Congress,"  which 
assembled  in  the  City  of  New  York,  at  the  time  designated  in  the 
notice  given.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  of  last  month.  At  this  meeting  but  little  general  business 
was  transacted.  In  the  absence  of  ex-Governor  Seymour,  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Bellows  presided,  and  delivered  an  appropriate  and 
interesting  address.  He  was  followed  by  Mayor  Wickham,  who 
welcomed  the  Delegates  to  the  City,  and  invited  them,  during 
their  stay,  to  Visit  and  inspect  the  various  prisons  and  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  City.  William  CuUen  Bryant  next  made  a  few 
appropriate  remarks.  Next,  Richard  Vaux  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress,  in  response  to  the  welcome  which  had  been  given  by 
the  Mayor. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  Richard  Vaux  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress,  when  it  was  agreed  to  hold  three  sessions 
daily  —  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening.  A  long  and  interest- 
ing paper  was  read  by  Frederick  H.  Wines,  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  on  "The  County  Jail  System,  as  at  present  existing,'* 
which  he  represented  to  be  hopelessly  and  irremediably  bad,  both 
in  a  sanitary  and  moral  point  of  view,  giving  an  abundant  detail 
of  facts  to  sustain  his  position.  Some  verbal  discussion  followed, 
in  the  course  of  which  several  Delegates  gave  information  of  im- 
portant improvements  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  penal 
institutions  of  the  States  from  which  they  came.  An  interesting 
paper  on  '*  What  should  be  the  System  of  Treatment  applied  to 
"the  Inmates  of  a  Female  Prison,**  was  then  read  by  the  author, 
Rhoda  M.  Coffin,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
**  Indiana  Female  Prison  and  Girls  Reformatory,  Richmond, 
"Indiana,**  (wife  of  Charles  F.  Coffin,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,) 
in  which  she  stated,  as  her  conviction,  that  women  were  the  only 
fit  persons  to  have  charge  of  a  female  prison,  and  to  make  the  sub- 
ordinate appointments,  etc.  **  The  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
"should  depend  on  the  object  we  have  in  view.     \i punishment  be 
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**  the  prime  object,  then,  the  more  severe  the  treatment,  the  more 
'*  uncomfortable  the  position,  the  more  completely  we  can  surround 
"  them  with  everything  that  is  loathsome,  the  sooner  will  the 
**  object  be  accomplished,  and  when  her  time  is  expired,  she  will 
**  be  again  thrown  upon  society  as  a  moral  cancer,  with  her  evil 
**  tendencies  intensified,  and  her  powers  of  evil  greatly  increased. 
**  If  reformation,  then  all  the  means  should  be  used  that  will  tend 
"  to  elevate,  mould  the  character,  and  strengthen  that  part  of  her 
"  better  nature,  her  womanly  powers,"  etc. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  paper  was  read  by  ex-Governor  Haines,  of 
New  Jersey,  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the  commitment  to 
reformatories  of  juvenile  delinquents.  One  by  Charles  L.  Brace, 
of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  public 
schools,  juvenile  asylums,  protectories,  and  reformatories,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  society,  with  respect  to  neglected,  destitute,  and 
exposed  children,  etc.  Mary  E.  Rockwell,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Female  Reformatory  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  read 
a  very  interesting  and  judicious  paper  on  the  modes  of  committing 
children  to  industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  and  their  general 
management  thereafter.  This  paper  contained  many  important 
suggestions,  and  was  listened  to  with  much  interest  and  general 
approval. 

In  the  evening, Clark,  of  Vermont,  read  a  very  temper- 

ate  and  candid  paper  on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment,  in 
which  he  favored  its  being  abolished.  This  occasioned  some 
discussion,  including  some  very  intemperate  denunciatory  remarks 
from  Dr.  S.  Irenseus  Prime,  of  New  York. 

In  the  morning  session  of  the  eighth,  two  pai>ers  on  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  reform  schools  were  read  —  one  by 
Marcus  Ames,  ex-Superintendent  of  the  State  Industrial  Reform 
School,  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts;  and  the  other  by  Henry  A. 
Monfort,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  These  papers  exj)ressed  views 
somewhat  differing  from  each  other,  and  elicited  considerable  dis- 
cussion. 

In  the  afternoon  session  some  important  resolutions  were 
adopted,  one  of  them  being  in  favor  of  using  exertions  to  secure 
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the  complete  success  of  the  approaching  International  Prison 
Reform  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  August, 
1877.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  reading,  by  their  authors,  of 
several  interesting  papers,  one  of  them,  by  Chief  Justice  Daly,  of 
New  York,  "On  ihe  Relation  of  Insanity  to  Crime."  He  nar- 
rated several  cases  of  much  interest  in  this  connection,  which  had 
come  under  his  official  notice,  where  persons  on  trial  had  been 
acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  where  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  no  insanity  existed ;  and  others,  where  proceedings  had 
been  instituted  to  establish  the  lunacy  of  individuals,  but  for  a 
long  time,  after  a  most  searching  examination,  no  evidence  of 
insanity  could  be  discovered,  till  finally,  on  some  secret  spring 
being  touched,  it  suddenly  became  clearly  and  fully  developed. 
He  made  some  very  judicious  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  course  to 
b^  pursued  in  such  cases. 

In  the  evening  session,  several  papers  were  read  :  —  One  by  Rich- 
ard Vaux,  on  **  What  should  be  the  Discipline  of  the  Prison  in 
"general  and  the  Convict  inside  the  Penitentiary?''  Another, 
on  prison  system,  by  James  Freeman  Clarke,  of  Boston  ;  and  a 
third,  by  Z.  R.  Brockaway,  of  Elmira,  New  York,  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners,  which  was  very  favourably  received,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  of  much  practicable  value. 

In  the  morning  session  of  the  ninth,  a  paper  on  the  '*Jury 
"System  "  was  read,  by  E.  C.  Seaman,  in  which  the  author  held 
that  unanimity  on  a  verdict  should  not  be  required  of  a  jury,  and 
the  qualifications  of  a  juror  should  be  much  higher  than  they  now 
are.  Several  other  papers  were  read,  tnz :  —  On  **  Criminal 
"Procedure;  "Habitual  Criminals;"  **  Imprisonment  of  Wit- 
"nesses;"  "Discharge  of  Prisoners;'*  "Station  Houses  and  Lock 
"Ups;"etc.  The  paper  on  "Habitual  Criminals,"  by  Judge 
Robert  C.  Pittman,  of  Massachusetts,  was  particularly  valuable  in 
its  suggestions. 

At  the  evening  session,  an  instructive  paper  was  read  by  Samuel 
Allison,  of  the  State  Reform  School  for  Boys,  at  Yardleyville,  New 
Jersey,  on  "  What  Branches  of  Learning  should  be  Taught  in 
"Reform  Schools,"  etc.  Some  other  papers  were  read,  and  after 
some  verbal  discussion,  the  Congress,  late  in  the  evening, 
adjourned  sine  die. 
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The  meetings  were  all  very  small,  evidencing  that  interest  in  the 
matters  which  brought  us  together  occupied  but  a  small  space  in  the 
public  mind.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Delegates  from 
twenty-four  States  of  the  Union,  and  two  or  three  foreigners,  were 
supposed  to  have  attended  to  their  aj)pointment,  but  the  entire 
average  number  of  persons  in  attendance  at  the  meetings,  Dele- 
gates and  non-Delegates,  did  not  probably  exceed  one  hundred, 
and  was  generally  much  less; — and  this  in  Steinway  Hall,  calcu- 
lated to  seat  twelve  hundred,  or  more. 

E.  H.  BONSALL. 
Seventh  Mo.,  1876. 


INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS. 

The  International  Congress  on  Penal  and  Reforma- 
tory Institutions,  will  be  held  this  year,  (1877,)  in 
Stockholm,  (Sweden,)  in  the  month  of  August.  As  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  subjects  for  discussion  have  been 
handed  to  various  individuals  and  parties,  with  the 
view  of  having  them  presented  at  the  Congress. 
These  questions  or  themes  have  been  presented  for 
consideration  to  gentlemen  known  to  be  conversant 
with  the  various  phases  of  Penology.  In  two  of  these 
questions  we  have  a  deep  interest,  from  their  character, 
and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  presented. 

First.  —  Should  the  cellular  (or  separate)  system  un- 
dergo certain  modifications,  according  to  the  nationality, 
the  social  condition,  and  the  sex  of  convicts? 

Second,  —  Ought  the  duration  of  complete  isolation 
to  be  determined  by  law  ?     May  the  administration  of 
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prisons  admit  of  any  exception  except  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness? 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  referred  to  Messrs. 
Bauer  and  V'aux. 

The  second  to  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Vaux. 

Of  Mr.  Bauer  we  are  unable  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge.  Mr.  Vaux  is  our  townsman.  Richard 
Vaux,  formally  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and 
for  more  than  thirty  years  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  in  this  City,  distinguished  by  his 
regulated  zeal  in  the  cause  of  true  prison  management 
and  as  an  unanswerable  advocate  of  the  separate  or 
individual  system  of  confinement.  Connected  with  Mr. 
Vaux,  in  the  second  query,  is  Mr.  Stevens,  long  con- 
nected with,  and  at  the  head  of,  the  administration  of 
prisons  in  Belgium,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  ad- 
vocates of  the  separate  system ;  his  early  views 
strengthened  by  long  connection  with  the  practice  of 
prison  government. 

Mr.  Vaux  is  of  course  not  going  to  limit  his  re- 
sponse to  the  exact  extent  of  the  queries  propounded; 
there  are  modifications  of  a  system,  and  he  will  show, 
of  course,  how  far  such  modifications  may  interfere 
with  the  integrity  of  the  system,  which  he  is  bound  by 
principle  to  defend,  and  which  he  will  boldly  assert, 
while  at  the  same  time  he,  with  all  practical  friends  of 
the  cellular  system,  admits  that  there  must  be  some 
modification  resulting  from  the  moral  and  physical 
character  of  the  convict,  and  suggested  also  by  cir- 
cumstances anterior  to  his  conviction. 
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We  are  glad  to  state  that  Mr.  Vaux  is  to  be  the  re- 
presentative of  the  interest  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration of  prisons  on  the  separate  system.  He  is 
able  and  willing,  and  he  has  experience,  direct  and 
enlightening,  which  makes  him  master  of  the  subject, 
and  has  also  the  confidence  of  the  advocates  of  the 
separate  system. 

That  system  has  no  more  earnest  or  able  advocate 
than  Mr.  Vaux.  We  have  more  than  once  confessed 
obligations  to  him  for  clear  exposition  and  triumphant 
defense  of  the  system.  We  notice  that  the  first  ques- 
tion propounded  for  Mr.  Vaux*s  discussion,  regards 
modification.  We  recognize  in  the  general  view,  a 
ready  admittance  of  the  propriety  of  modification,  but 
we  also  comprehend  the  general  views  so  far  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  modification  of  treatment  only  concerns 
the  individual,  nor  is  it  frequently  necessary  that  it 
should  be  often  admitted.  A  change  in  any  case  from 
individual  to  congregate  treatment  would  be  a  relin- 
quishment, quoad  hoc,  rather  than  a  modification. 

We  may  expect  that  in  his  essay,  to  be  presented 
to  the  International  Congress  at  Stockholm,  Mr.  Vaux 
will  present  opinions  upon  matters  presenting  them- 
selves, in  such  an  exhaustive  view  of  the  subjects,  as 
he  is  able  to  present,  upon  which,  as  yet,  we  have  not 
felt  called  on  to  give  views.  Mr.  Vaux  is  firm  in  his 
opinions  of  the  superiority  of  the  cellular  system. 
We  may  be  sure  that  his  views  of  minor  questions  of 
administration  will  always  be  in  conformity  with  that 
system. 
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OBITUARY. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  society,  such 
as  we  represent,  should  be  without  cause  to  lament  the 
loss  by  death  of  some  of  its  members.  We  are  annually 
called  upon  to  record  the  affliction  of  friends  and  the 
grief  of  companions,  arising  out  of  the  demise  of  some 
who  have  endeared  themselves  to  the  Society  by  ac- 
tual personal  service ;  or  by  an  approval  of  our  work, 
by  contributions  of  means  which  have  been  serviceable 
to  the  objects  for  which  we  directly  labour.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  often  we  miss  from  our  ranks  members 
who  have  entered  upon  the  work  from  a  desire  to  do 
good,  and  who  had  increased  their  abilities  for  useful- 
ness by  a  constant  and  undisturbed  practice  of  the 
rules  of  the  Society  for  carrying  on  its  work.  Such  a 
loss  was  brought  to  the  hearing  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, a  few  months  since,  by  the  formal  and  feeling 
notice  of  the  death  of 

James  E.  Kaighn, 

who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  constant  labour 
in  the  good  work  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  prisons, 
and  who  was  no  less  noticeable  by  his  modest  evasion 
of  all  special  reference  to  his  usefulness. 

Mr.  Kaighn's  death  was  affectionately  and  apprecia- 
tely  announced  by  his  fellow  labourer,  Alfred  H.  Love, 
who  closed  his  pertinent  remarks  by  offering  a  memo- 
rial, which  was  unanimously  received  as  embodying  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Society. 
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MEMORIAL. 

The  record  of  the  decease  of  one  of  our  body,  is  never  unat- 
tended with  feelings  of  sadness.  But  where  we  have  worked  side 
by  side,  through  a  long  term  of  years,  in  harmony  and  sympathy, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  misguided  and  depraved  ones  who  have  lost 
their  way,  the  removal  of  a  co-laborer  is  more  than  sad.  We  not 
only  miss  his  company  and  cooperation,  but  we  revert  to  the  pris- 
oner who  looks  anxiously  for  the  accustomed  visit,  and  we  feel  for 
his  loss  as  well  as  our  own. 

In  this  record  of  our  good  friend  and  late  fellow  member,  death 
brings  forth  the  life,  and  we  see  him,  not  as  one  who  has  ceased 
his  earthly  labor,  but  as  the  same  untiring,  unobtrusive  and  sincere 
worker  that  he  ever  was,  and  whose  deeds  were  greater  than  his 
words. 

He  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  beautiful  Christian 
virtue:  — **  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

The  force  of  James  E.  Kaighn  was  in  kindly  and  quietly  coun- 
selling the  prisoners  from  the  very  love  and  power  of  the  rights  to 
lead  a  better  life ;  and  in  performing  his  allotted  trusts  with  prompt- 
ness and  fidelity. 

Although  we  have  been  saddened  by  his  death,  we  have  been  en- 
riched by  his  life,  and  in  it  we  can  recognize  more  clearly  than 
ever,  that  it  was  —  **  A  light  whereby  every  man  profiteth." 

The  usual  order  was  made  for  adoptinjj  and  record- 
ing the  memorial,  and  conveying  to  friends  of  the  re- 
spected deceased  a  copy  of  the  proceedings. 

This  Society  feels  of  course  a  special  attachment  to 
those  who  labor  personally  in  the  direction  or  further- 
ance of  its  great  objects,  and  whose  presence  and  par- 
ticipation cheer  them  in  the  formal  and  periodical 
meetings  of  the  Committee  and  Society,  and  it  seeks 
to  do  honour  for  the  sake  of  the  living  to  those  who 
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cease  from  such  labour  only  when  they  cease  to  have 
the  physical  power  of  being  useful.  Praise  of  the  de- 
parted, honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  are  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude ;  they  are  duties  which  are  owed  to 
the  cause  of  virtue,  and  when  discharged  become 
stimulants  to  the  living. 

The  Society  is  often  called  to  strike  from  its  roll  the 
names  of  members,  who  not  having  been  placed  on  the 
list  of  the  Acting  Committee,  which  is  quite  limited, 
have  less  opportunity  of  exercising  their  feeling  of 
philanthropy  by  direct  action.  They  visit  the  meetings 
of  the  Society,  and  take  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
and  thus  encourage  others.  They  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  and  thus  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  visiting  members'  of  the  Acting  Committee.  Such 
members  are  useful ;  unfortunately  such  members  are 
called  away ;  they  cease  from  doing  good,  and  only 
the  memory  of  their  usefulness  remains. 

Joseph  H.  Roach. 

In  May  last,  a  useful  and  respected  member  of  the 
Society  was  lost  to  us  by  death.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Roach 
made  careful  inquiry  into  the  objects  of  this  Society, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, and  the  probabilities  of  its  great  usefulness. 
His  inquiries  removed  from  his  mind  some  of  the  mis- 
conceptions which  had  been  promoted  by  the  misrep- 
resentations of  others,  and,  satisfied  that  the  object  was 
worthy  of  approval,  and  the  means  such  as  commended 
themselves  to  his  ripe  judgment,  he  became  a  life- 
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member.  His  business  pursuits,  and  his  residence, 
(part  of  the  year  out  of  the  State,)  were  causes  for 
his  non-participation  in  the  labour  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee. He  always  professed  a  deep  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society,  and  modestly  forbore  the  contri- 
bution of  his  opinions  in  relation  to  proposed  meas- 
ures, which  he  was  willing  to  promote  by  pecuniary 
contribution. 

The  benevolent  spirit  of  our  founders  was  in  Mr. 
Roach,  and  the  Society  is  honoured  by  the  approval  and 
assistance  of  men  of  worth,  as  it  is  justified  in  publicly 
recording  an  estimate  of  their  merits,  and  a  sense  of 
its  own  loss  in  their  death.  We  hope  our  Society  will 
have  the  benefit  of  other  members  of  ability  to  aid  its 
work,  even  though  not  always  to  aid  in  it ;  to  assist,  by 
the  reflection  of  a  good  fame,  in  the  work,  and  a  public 
concurrence  in  the  action  of  our  committees.  Some 
of  our  members  make  most  valuable  use  of  their 
means  and  talents  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  to  whom 
they  are  commissioned  by  the  Society.  Others  en- 
courage by  their  presence  our  quarterly  meetings,  and 
assist  by  their  contribution  the  means  of  doing  good. 
Some  serve  us  by  prompt  and  useful  activity :  — 

**Some,  waiting,  serve.*' 

Albert  C.  Rowland. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held 
Fifth  Month,  i8th,  1876,  the  following  resolutions  were 
received  from  the  Committee  on  the  Penitentiary  :  — 
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At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, held  Fifth  Month,  i8th,  1876,  the  following  resolutions  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  our  late  member,  Albert  G.  Rowland,  were 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Diver,  and  directed  to  be  forward- 
ed to  the  Acting  Committee :  -— 

Whereas:  —  In  the  providence  of  God,  our  fellow-laborer, 
Albert  G.  Rowland,  has  been  removed  from  us  by  the  hand  of 
death:  — 

Resolved:  —  That  we  deem  it  proper  to  express  our  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  one  who  has  for  many  years  been  diligent  in  the  good 
work  of  visiting  the  inmates  of  the  cells  at  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary, and  by  whose  instrumentality  many,  we  hope,  have  been 
led  to  an  amendment  of  life,  and  to  paths  of  virtue. 

Resolved:  —  That  we  bear  our  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his 
character,  and  his  Christian  devotion,  even  when  enfeebled  health 
and  strength  would  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  suspending]his 
labors  of  love. 

Resolved:  —  That  we  are  assured  that  the  many  who  through  the 
years  past  have  shared  and  appreciated  his  labors  of  faith  and  love, 
will  be  deeply  touched  by  sadness  and  ^sympathy  when  they  learn 
of  his  death. 

Resolved:  —  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to*bear"our  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  to  the  widow  and  family  of  our  departed  friend 
and  brother. 

The  Resolutions  forwarded  from  the  Committee  on 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  in  regard  to  the  death  of  our  late 
brother,  Albert  G.  Rowland,  were  approved,  and  the 
officers  of  this  meeting  were  directed  to  sign  and  for- 
ward the  same  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

JOHN  J.   LYTLE, 

Secretary. 
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It  is  gratifying  that  the  labours  and  motives  of 
one  so  highly  esteemed  among  his  associates  of  our 
Society,  are  justly  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  good 
and  philanthropic  of  other  associations.  To  appre- 
ciate the  worth  of  the  departed  good,  is  evidence  of 
good  in  the  living.  From  —  "A  sermon,  commemora- 
"  tive  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Albert  G. 
"Rowland,"  delivered  in  the  Spring  Garden  Presby- 
terian Church,  by  Rev,  Charles  Collins,  we  extract  the 
following :  — 

"In  January,  1862,  Mr.  Rowland  was  elected  a  mem- 
"  ber  of  the  *  Acting  Committee  of  the  Prison  Society.' 
"  For  nearly  fourteen  years,  he  cheerfully  and  assidu- 
"  ously  pursued  the  self-denying  work  of  visiting  the 
"  inmates  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary ;  and  continued 
"  even  to  do  so,  when  enfeebled  health,  and  increasing 
"  debility,  admonished  him  to  desist  from  such  labors. 
"  His  words  of  sympathy  and  warm-hearted  prayers, 
"  have  ceased ;  but  not  until  very  many  were  by  his 
"instrumentality  reformed  and  restored  to  virtuous 
"  paths.  Some  live  and  still  remain  within  the  dreary 
"  cell,  and  are  saddened  by  the  realization  of  the  fact, 
"  that  the  friendly  countenance  and  loving  smile  of 
"their  devoted  friend,  Mr.  Rowland,  will  greet  them 
"  no  more  upon  earth." 

The  whole  sermon  is  a  beautiful  and  deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  a  Christian  philanthropist. 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

We  have  usually  drawn  largely  from  "  Reports  "  of 
prisons  in  Europe,  and  last  year  we  made  careful 
extracts  from  European  reports  relative  to  diet  and  to 
the  character  of  sentences.  We  have  this  year  very 
litde  to  say  on  subjects  relating  directly  to  foreign  pris- 
ons. The  Reports,  of  which  we  receive  a  considerable 
number,  are  not  from  societies  like  ours,  furnishing  us 
with  additional  light  as  to  our  duties,  or  trying  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  public  prisons ;  they  are  the 
reports  of  the  conduct  of  public  prisons,  the  number 
of  inmates,  the  mode  of  employing,  and  the  manner 
and  cost  of  supplying,  them  with  food,  clothes,  and  dis- 
cipline. This  information,  though  we  have,  from  time 
to  time,  tried  to  utilize  it  for  our  readers,  is  father  for 
the  "  inspectors  "  and  officers  of  our  prisons.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge,  the  tendency  of  change  in  public  opin- 
ion abroad  on  the  subject  of  modes  of  prison  admin- 
istration is  towards  the  cellular  system,  which  has 
obtained  in  a  few  kingdoms,  and  is  manifesting  itself 
in  many  others.  Time  is  then  in  its  favor,  when  long 
experience  has  shown  the  error  of  the  idea  of  profit 
from  convict  labour. 

We  notice  that  in  the  plans  of  new  prisons  pre- 
sented in  some  countries,  in  Italy  especially,  the  cellu- 
lar system  is  adopted,  though  a  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  minutice  of  the  system  has  permitted  cells, 
for  separate  confinement,  without  all  the  appliances 
that  should  be  deemed  necessary. 

In  reference  to  work  in  separate  confinement,  we 
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know  that  some  prisons  have  cells  into  which  the  work 
of  many  branches  of  business  may  be  introduced  — 
shoemaking,  turning,  silver  work,  etc. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  prisons  abroad 
have  the  advantage  in  the  way  of  discipline  and  order, 
in  the  habits  of  respect  and  obedience  common  to  a 
certain  class  abroad,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  many  who  are  called  by  appointment,  or  other- 
wise, to  look  into  the  administration  of  the  prisons. 


VICTORIA. 


We  have  received  "The  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Victorian  Discharged  Prisoners*  Aid  Society,"  and  it 
is  highly  gratifying  to  note  with  what  an  intelligent 
zeal  the  good  work  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
prisons,  as  conducted  in  that  (to  us)  remote  corner  of 
the  earth,  is  carried  on,  and  mainly  by  individual  liber- 
ality. There  seems  to  be  no  Government  aid,  but 
corporations,  city  councils,  banking  institutions,  and 
commercial  associations,  assist  the  work  with  liberality; 
and  the  Society  maintains  an  agent. 

We  notice  some  remarks  in  the  preface  to  the 
report,  viz  :  — 

"When  criminals  are  insubordinate,  they  ought  to 
"  be  subjected  to  order ;  if  indolent,  they  ought  to  be 
"  made  to  work ;  if  talkative,  silence  cKight  to  be 
"  enforced  ;  if  gregarious,  they  ought  to  bd  separated. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  work  of  the  Society, 
the  report  says :  — 
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"The  reformation  of  criminals  is  only  begun  during 
"  their  sentence,  and  it  is  only  when  set  at  liberty,  and 
"freed  from  restraint,  that  their  fair  promises  are 
"tested." 

The  Society  recognize  that  their  responsibility  with 
regard  to  criminals  does  not  conclude  with  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sentence. 


CONCLUSION. 


We  close  here  what  may  be  considered  a  statement 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  Society  for  the  past  year, 
though  not  the  whole  contents  of  our  Journal.  That 
which  requires  and  receives  the  attestation  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  presentation  of  facts,  of  the  labour  of  the 
past  year,  not,  indeed,  without  a  mingling  of  opinions, 
but  of  opinions  so  well  understood  as  belonging  to 
the  Society,  and  identical  with  the  views  that  have 
been  held,  promulgated,  and  acted  on,  for  very  many 
years. 

In  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  Journal  are  papers 
containing  statements  and  opinions  which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  inserted  there,  had  it  been  sup- 
posed that  they  were  not  in  full  accordance  with  the 
general  views  of  the  officers  and  active  members  of 
the  Society,  but  which  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  signalize  by  the  names  of  the  officers  usually 
appended  to  the  annual  record. 
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In  another  part  of  the  Journal  will  be  found  the 
statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society.  The 
report  has  been  submitted  to  the  careful  inspection, 
analysis,  and  comparison,  with  vouchers,  by  a  commit- 
mittee;  not  to  setrie  doubts,  but  to  fulfill  our  laws.  We 
have,  we  think,  no  member  that  would  not  rather 
enhance  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury,  than 
profit  by  a  dollar  mal-appropriated ;  but  we  ourselves, 
as  a  Society,  hold  in  some  measure  a  fiduciary  place ; 
many  liberal  citizens  have  added  to  our  fund  —  some 
with  special,  and  some  with  more  general,  objects ; 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  from  time  to  time 
made  the  Society  her  almoner ;  none  will  have 
thought  it  not  enough  to  know  that  these  funds,  and 
all  other  sums,  submitted  to  our  Society,  have  taken 
the  direction  intimated  by  the  donors,  but  it  has 
seemed  just  to  the  donors  and  to  ourselves,  to  make 
known  the  exact  uses  to  which  the  same  had  been 
applied,  and  to  make  such  examination  of  accounts  as 
will  enable  the  Society  to  proclaim  the  fulfillment  of 
the  donors'  directions. 

We  think  it  proper  to  state  explicitly,  that  the  liberal 
contributions  of  the  State  to  our  funds  for  the  use  of 
convicts  discharged  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  have 
never  been  used  for  any  purpose  but  that  implied  in 
the  grant.  We  have  needed  some  for  prisoners  dis- 
charged from  the  County  Prison,  but  not  a  cent  has 
been  diverted  from  the  uses  designated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State.  We  feel  called  to  make  this  state- 
ment with  emphasis,  not  because  we  think  that  the 
opposite  has  been  asserted,  or  even  suspected,  but  be- 
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cause  we  would  not  have  the  integrity  of  our  Society 
called  in  question,  or  the  fountain  from  whence  some 
of  the  streamlets  of  charity  flow,  dried  up  or  dimin- 
ished. 

The  Society  continues  its  work  of  philanthropy  with 
the  same  spirit  which  actuated  its  founders ;  circum- 
stances may  for  a  time  place  hindrance  to  its  progress, 
and  to  its  efforts  at  securing  alleviation  of  miseries, 
and  lessening  the  amount  of  vice  and  crime  which  pro- 
duce and  perpetuate  that  misery.  We  have  already 
said  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  have  of 
late  connected  themselves  with  the  Society.  But  it  is 
to  be  added  that  some  of  them  fill  the  places  vacated 
by  death.  Others  are  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  action  of  our  Society  in  the  regulation  of  its  own 
affeirs,  and  of  the  government ;  what  as  a  corporation 
it  requires,  that  they  may  fill  with  additional  zeal  and 
prudence  the  places  from  which  their  elders  are  fast 
receding.  Advancing  time  admonishes  that  the  places 
that  now  know  them  shall,  ere  long,  know  them  no 
more.  We  need  the  continued  additional  names,  and 
an  increase  of  fiscal  means,  and  these  we  hope  will 
follow  upon  an  enlarged  acquaintance  which  the  com- 
munity is  acquiring  of  our  plans  and  operations. 

The  interests  of  this  Society  are  renewedly  com- 
mitted to  the  fostering  protection  of  a  Providence  that 
guided  and  sustained  its  earliest  direction,  and  confi- 
dence is  felt  that  success  will  continue  to  reward  the 
efforts  of  the  active  members;  and  that  good  wishes  and 
the  giving  of  liberal  contributions  to  its  means,  will  con- 
tinue while  the  Society  shall  retain  its  chastened  zeal  and 
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direct  its  efforts  constaatly  in  the  path  prescribed  by 
its  founders;  not  to  lessen  its  influence  with  others 
by  excessive  zeal,  nor  to  diminish  its  self  respect,  by 
relaxation  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY, 

President. 
Attest— 

John  J,  Lytle, 

Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  January  /,  i8t/. 
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PART    II 


PRESENTATION  OF  VARIOUS   SUBJECTS   CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


IN  the  first  part  of  our  Journal,  this  year,  we  present 
a  report  of  proceedings  and  of  matters  that  relate 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Society  proper,  and  of  its 
Acting  Committee. 

In  the  second  part,  opinions  are  advanced  to  which 
the  Society  itself  is  not  bound,  nor  are  its  members,  but 
the  subjects  discussed  are  those  that  seem  to  com- 
mand consideration,  and  will  in  time  be  deemed  of  im- 
portance sufficient  for  some  decision  by  estabUshed 
authority.  A  statement  is  made  with  reference  to  the 
International  Celebration  of  our  Country's  indepen- 
dence. It  is  impossible  for  those  who  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest, and  take  action  on  penal  questions,  to  over- 
look the  influence  of  any  important  pubHc  movement 
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upon  the  development  of  social  science.  The  effect 
of  the  celebration  was  all  (and  more)  of  good  than 
was  promised  by  its  founders,  or  anticipated  by  its 
most  sanguine  friends. 


CENTENNIAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

I  called  thee  Nile,  the  parallel  will  stand  ; 
Thy  tides  of  wealth  overflow  the  fattened  land  ; 
Yet  monsters  in  thy  huge  embrace  we  find, 
Engendered  in  the  slime  thou  leav'st  behind. 

We  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  upon  the  great  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  which  distinguished  our  City 
last  year,  and  made  specially  observable  the  centen- 
nial of  our  national  existence,  and  yet  not  a  paper,  not 
a  periodical,  has  allowed  the  event  to  pass  without  mi- 
nute and  extensive  record  ;  and  publications  have  been 
made  to  secure  special  consideration  of  an  exhibition 
which,  though  apparently  a  continuation  of  those  of 
London,  Paris  and  Vienna,  so  far  exceeded  its  prede- 
cessors as  to  be  regarded  unique  in  its  kind,  and  a  sort 
of  ultima  thula  in  the  way  of  international  expositions. 
The  natural  productions  of  various  parts  of  the  earth 
were  such  as  had  never  before  been  congregated,  never 
before  been  placed  in  juxtaposition,  to  insure  compari- 
son and  excite  astonishment.  Never  was  there,  never 
could  there  have  been,  such  a  contribution  of  art. 
The  collection  was  made  with  wonderful  judgment* 
and  was  combined  with  an  amount  of  skill  that  was 
equal  to  the  great  work,  superior  to  all  anticipations. 
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''Carpere  et  Collegere!'  With  such  a  combination  of 
such  wonderful  materials,  and  such  a  display  of  nation- 
al specialties,  and  such  an  exhibition  of  instructed 
genius,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  people,  not  of  our 
City  alone,  but  the  people  of  this  and  of  other  nations 
should  flock  with  unfailing  curiosity  to  the  scene  of 
display,  and  <he  gratification  of  that  curiosity  should 
so  stimulate  the  taste  that  one  visit  to  the  wonders 
should  suggest  the  almost  unconquered,  and  what  is 
more,  the  unconquerable,  desire  to  make  the  Exhibi- 
tion an  end  of  daily  pursuit.  The  uses  of  this  Ex- 
hibition as  a  means  of  improvement,  enlarged  social 
intercourse,  and  as  inciting  to  active  rivalry,  are  under- 
stood, and  its  benefit  in  that  direction  will  be  exten- 
sively felt. 

But  some  of  our  readers  may  ask,  what  has  all  this 
to  do  with  prison  discipline  ?  How  is  "  The  Society 
" for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons'*  at  all 
connected  with  an  International  Exhibition,  in  which 
there  was  no  sample  of  prisons  presented,  of  this  coun- 
try or  from  other  countries,  nor  any  development 
of  the  system  of  prison  discipline  as  established  or 
advocated  in  this  or  other  countries.  Just  in  that 
form,  supposing  the  Exhibition  is  to  be  judged  by  what 
it  presented,  we  do  not  know  that  it  had  much  relation 
with  public  prisons,  especially  as  there  was  in  no  part 
of  the  grounds  any  sample  of  prison  labour,  nor  was 
there  any  building  or  device  to  denote  the  progress  of 
prison  structure  abroad,  or  any  treatise  to  show  the 
advantage  of  any  system  of  prison  administration  and 
prison  discipline.    But  we  find  results  which  commend 
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themselves  for  our  notice,  and  which,  from  their 
importance,  ask  the  consideration  of  the  professors 
and  expounders  of  social  science.  We  have  said  that 
there  was  on  the  Exhibition  grounds  no  specimens  of 
prison  structure  nor  of  prison  labour.  But  we  may 
add  that  many  foreign  commissioners  and  visitors  to 
our  City  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  subjects  of 
prison  structure,  prison  system,  and  prison  adminis- 
tration, and  used  the  opportunity,  which  their  tem- 
porary residence  here  afforded,  to  enquire  into  the 
whole  subject,  and  especially  into  what  has  been  con- 
sidered a  specialty  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  viz., 
"  Separate  Confinement." 

Be  it  said  with  mortification,  that  the  County 
Prison,  whose  restrained  inmates  are  required  to  be 
(done  in  their  cells,  as  well  the  untried  as  the  convicted, 
shows  such  a  departure  from  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
the  sentences  of  the  Court,  as  to  present  the  appalling 
spectacle  of  three,  and  in  some  cases  four,  prisoners 
in  one  cell  —  a  cell  of  dimensions  planned  and  con- 
structed for  one  person  alone  ;  and  in  the  Eastern 
(State)  Penitentiary  nearly,  or  quite,  half  of  the  cells 
are  occupied  by  two  convicts,  "  against  the  provisions 
"  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  peace  and  dignity  of 
"  the  same."  It  is  unlawful,  and  most  unseemly  and 
unjust  thus  to  crowd  the  cells  of  the  County  Prison, 
but  it  is  infinitely  worse  thus  to  violate  the  law  in  the 
State  Prison,  and  visitors  from  abroad  look  more 
astonished  at  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary, whose  separate  theory  gave  authority  in  Ger- 
many  for  calling  one   of  their   large   prisons  "The 
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"Eastern  Penitentiary,"  because  it  was  intended  that 
it  should  be  what  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  then  practically,  and  what  it  is  now 
theoretically.  If  the  name  of  the  German  separate 
prison  still  exists,  it  will  be  a  proper  deference  to 
existing  facts  to  call  it  Belgique,  as  Belgium  has  had 
courage  to  pass  a  law  for  the  separate  confinement  of 
convicts,  patience  to  test  the  effect  of  that  species  of 
punishment,  and  justice  to  declare  the  experiment 
entirely  successful.  We  have  to  lament  that  the 
friends  of  prison  discipline  who  visit  us  from  abroad 
have  litde  more  to  say  than,  that  considering  the 
crowded  state  of  our  Penitentiary  and  Prison  they  are 
kept  in  good  order.  So  far,  then,  the  Centennial  does 
not  afford  means  of  presenting  proper  specimens  of 
the  special  personal  dealing  with  convicts  which  is 
supposed  in  the  law  providing  for  that  form  of  prison 
discipline. 

That  the  Exhibition,  by  bringing  together  various 
products  of  civilized  nations,  has  provided  means  for  a 
full  comparison  we  admit,  —  all  must  admit,  —  and 
that  such  a  comparison  will  tend  to  stimulate  genius 
and  industry  is  certain.  The  truly  wonderful  presen- 
tation of  the  works  of  nature  and  art  has  exceeded 
that  of  any  former  International  Exhibition,  and  is 
thus  an  occasion  for  felicitation,  perhaps  of  exultation  ; 
and  immense  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in 
the  various  parts  of  preparation  and  continuance  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  thousands  have  profited  thereby. 

And  we  may  not  doubt  that  kind  feelings  have  been 
engendered  by  association,  and  that  many  who  visited 
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our  country  with  vague  ideas  of  our  condition  and 
character  have  returned,  taking  with  them  memories 
of  prejudices  removed  and  friendships  formed.  Hun- 
dreds abroad  will  cherish  recollections  of  kindness, 
and  hold  in  high  estimation  the  friendships  formed  in 
their  official  position.  All  this  is  good,  though  only  a 
small  part  of  the  good  insured  by  the  Exhibition. 

But  there  is  one  phase  of  evil  not  peculiar  to  the 
Centennial,  but  arising  out  of  that  celebration  as  it 
would  have  arisen  out  of  any  other  large  convocation 
of  people  of  mixed  characters.  We  allude  to  the  at- 
traction from  almost  all  parts  —  as  well  of  our  own 
country,  as  of  Europe, —  of  a  class  who  live  by  preying- 
on  society,  and  some  of  whom  die  by  attempts  to  prey 
on  individuals. 

"Where  the  carcass  is,  there  will  be  gathered  together  the  eagles," 

and  where  people  go  to  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity, 
and  where  they  find  enough  to  absorb  all  attention, 
thither  will  flock  the  vultures  of  our  race ;  and  every 
species  of  art  to  decoy,  to  deceive,  to  defraud,  to  rob, 
the  unsuspecting  will  be  employed;  and  sometimes 
those  arts  extend  even  to  the  taking  of  life,  when  life 
stands  betwixt  the  assailant  and  the  assailed.  Some 
of  the  papers  express  an  idea  that  very  little  of  that 
kind  of  fraud  and  violence  has  marked  the  history  of 
the  Exhibition.  Certainly,  within  the  enclosure,  while 
the  most  marvelous  order  was  maintained,  there  was 
but  very  little  of  theft  carried  on  or  dangerous  decep- 
tion practised.  For  which,  undoubtedly,  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  Exhibition   deserve  the   highest  credit 
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Ladies  unattended  visited,  day  by  day,  the  grounds 
and  buildings,  and  found  an  escort  quite  unnecessary. 
But  while  some  small  crimes  and  some  misdemean- 
ors were  detected  within  the  enclosure  and  treated 
with  a  strictness  that  gave  litde  encouragement  to 
repetition,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
vice  and  crime  were  practised  to  a  mournful  extent. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  vice  and  the  crime 
were  not  less  tlian  they  would  have  been  in  any  other 
place,  almost  in  the  world,  where  such  a  gathering  was 
possible ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  Exhibition  was  the 
occasion  for  gathering  bad  men  and  bad  women  from 
almost  all  parts.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  to  what 
extent  the  evil  reached.  But  we  may  say  that,  on  in- 
quiring at  the  County  Prison,  we  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  commitments  was  quite  doubled,  and  especially 
of  men.  Nor  were  the  commitments  of  women  unaffect- 
ed by  the  circumstances.  On  the  first  of  May  there 
were  fifty  inmates  of  the  female  department,  counting 
all,  from  the  drunkard  to  the  homicide,  while  by  the 
middle  of  August  the  number  was  increased  to  nearly 
one  hundred.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  offenses 
charged,  and  some  of  the  worst  of  them,  were  com- 
mitted near  the  Centennial  grounds,  or  were  the  result 
of  visits  to  improper  parts  of  the  City  by  persons  who 
should  have  spent  their  time  and  money  in  different 
places  and  upon  different  objects. 

We  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  Cen- 
tennial celebration,  nor  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of,  or 
indifferent  to,  the  advantages   resulting  therefrom  — 
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advantages  pecuniary,  social,  artistic,  and,  perhaps, 
political. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  wonderful  variety  of 
manufactured  articles,  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
resulted  profitably  to  trade,  and  the  same  opportunity 
was  afforded  and  used  to  present  the  wonderful  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  of  art  from  the  extremes  of  our 
country ;  and  at  the  same  time  opportunity  was  used 
for  making  known  the  capabilities  of  our  States. 
From  these  opportunities  and  the  uses  which  they 
suggested  we  can  not  doubt  that  pecuniary  benefit  has 
resulted,  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  vicinity,  but  to 
the  citizens  at  large  throughout  this  country. 

Undoubtedly,  great  advantages  will  be  derived  from 
the  exposition  of  the  various  productions  of  the  arts  and 
artisans  of  this  and  other  countries.  Especially  will  our 
handy  workers  be  stimulated  to  new  exertions  in  their 
respective  arts,  so  that  they  may  successfully  compete 
with  their  brother  artisans  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Visitors  of  observation,  men  capable  of  collecting  and 
combining  facts  from  which  they  are  to  form  theories, 
will  scarcely  have  failed  of  profitable  speculation  on 
the  political  condition  of  the  country  and  its  merits, 
positive  as  they  are,  or  comparative  in  relation  to  the 
institutions  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  advo- 
cate of  monarchy  may  not  find  our  institutions  the 
best,  but  he  will  scarcely  fail  to  see  something  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  something  arising  out 
of  them,  that  may,  in  continuation,  favorably  modify 
the  rule  of  his  own  country. 

Perhaps,  in  the  impressions  made  by  visitors,  some 
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of  our  people  may  acquire  ideas  of  social  intercourse 
a  little  different  from  what  they  entertained.  They 
may  see  that  rational  liberty  is  not  dependent 
upon  extraordinary  professions,  and  that  individual 
rights  are  not  made  more  regardful  by  a  constant 
demand  for  respect.  Perhaps  some  of  those  who 
visited  us  may  be  startled  at  the  comparative  enjoy- 
ment in  which  they  found  persons  of  their  own 
pursuit ;  presenting  the  appearance  of  enjoyment ;  and 
they  may  have  learned  that  almost  all  that  renders 
life  enjoyable,  almost  all  that  is  anticipated  from 
domestic  association,  is  found  among  our  people  of 
their  own  caste,  and  which  a  little  thought  and  a  little 
sacrifice  would  ensure  to  themselves.  We  think, 
then,  that  artisans  who  visited  the  great  Centennial 
Exhibition,  will  have  taken  home  with  them  the  plain 
idea  that  our  people  derive  more  enjoyment  from  the 
exercise  of  their  various  pursuits  than  do  the  visitors 
when  at  home;  and  they  will  probably  gather  the 
opinion  that  our  people  have  less  enjoyment  in  their 
various  pursuits  than  do  they  who  inhabit  older  coun- 
tries. Ideas  of  social  and  of  domestic  life  are  likely  to 
have  been  exchanged  and  discussed  among  residents 
and  visitors.  We  may  profit  by  the  interchange  of 
opinion,  and  they  may  gain  by  what  they  saw  and  heard. 
In  both  cases,  our  people  will  have  derived  a  pleasure 
in  receiving  the  good  which  these  visitors  impart,  and 
will  have  no  less  pleasure  in  the  confidence  that  they 
have  been  doing  good  to  others. 

We  have,  in  this  article,  noticed  some  of  the  evil 
effects,  and   many   of   the   good   results,  of  the  late 
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Centennial  Exhibition.  The  good  results  will  exceed 
—  they  have  already  exceeded  —  the  expectations 
formed  upon  the  representations  of  the  gendemen 
who  first  took  up  the  idea  of  such  a  celebration 
of  our  hundredth  ^/rM-year,  and  the  benefits  that 
result,  are  not  only  great,  but  they  are  permanent 
and  cumulative,  and  we  doubt  not  that  another 
Centennial  celebration  will  confess  its  indebtedness  to 
the  one  that  has  just  passed  for  the  idea  of  Centen- 
nial celebrations,  and  for  most  of  what  shall  render 
that  of  1976  as  much  superior  to  that  of  1876,  as  the 
Grand  Fair  of  1876  was  superior  to  that  of  1776  — 
IF  POSSIBLE.  But  the  country  must  go  on,  not  only 
in  increasing  and  improving  the  products  of  man- 
ufacture, agriculture  and  the  arts,  but  also  in  increas- 
ing and  improving  the  product  of  men  to  create  and 
direct  the  Exhibition  —  if  possible. 

We  have  said  that  vice  was  increased,  as  an  incident 
of  the  Exhibition.  Perhaps  that  is  an  error.  The 
vicious  and  the  crime  class  were  increased  in  Phila- 
delphia, not  so  much  by  creation  of  new  members  of 
that  class,  as  by  gathering  to  the  place  from  all  parts 
of  the  States,  and  from  other  countries,  the  vicious 
and  the  criminal.  It  is  true  that  not  all  who  were 
detected  in  crime  at  the  Exhibition  grounds,  or  promi- 
nent in  vice  in  the  vicinity,  were  new  to  our  City,  or 
were  born  and  educated  beyond  its  limits ;  but  it  is 
true  that  the  leaders,  in  acts  and  pursuits  whose  detec- 
tion filled  the  prison  cells,  or  emptied  careless  visitors* 
pockets,  were  not  of  us.  They  led  in  the  vice,  and 
they  planned  and  directed  in  the  crime,  but  many  of 
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them,  with  an  art  that  is  part  of  the  acquisition  and 
qualification  of  their  business,  contrived  to  escape 
with  the  pecuniary  profits,  and  leave  tjieir  disciples  to 
the  consequences.  The  vicious  and  the  crime  class  of 
Philadelphia  have  acquired  skill  and  increased  in 
numbers,  in  consequence  of  the  size  and  attractions  of 
the  Exhibition.  Within  the  gates,  skilled  crime  found 
employment,  and  sometimes  profit.  The  pockets  of 
visitors  could  be  rifled,  or  the  deposits  of  contributors 
stolen.  Evidently  no  day  was  passed  without  some 
attempt,  and  often  the  attempt  met  with  success. 
And  beyond  the  enclosure,  the  village  that  sprung 
up,  whilst  it  contained  grand  hotels  for  Centennial 
visitors,  was  enlarged  by  small  buildings  that,  un- 
der various  names,  ministered  to  vice  and  crime ; 
and  the  magistrate  of  the  ground,  though  of  en- 
larged experience,  found  his  docket  made  plethoric 
by  cases  that  seemed  to  belong  to  decaying  so- 
ciety. It  cannot  be  doubted,  we  suppose,  that 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  came  within  the  bad 
influences  of  the  Exhibition,  escaped  its  good 
influences  by  too  easily  yielding  to  the  persuasion 
and  enticement  of  those  who  were  congregated  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  profiting  by  the  weak- 
ness of  others  and  the  wickedness  of  themselves. 
The  inexperienced  stranger,  who  indeed  suspected 
the  object  of  the  wiles  which  he  saw  practised  against 
him,  but  had  little  suspicion  of  his  own  weakness,  fell 
a  victim,  when  he  only  waited  for  amusement ;  and,  in 
seeking  to  regain  his  money,  lost  his  character,  or  only 
saved  that,  by  relinquishing  the  less  valuable.     Per- 
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haps,  in  many  instances,  such  a  loss  was  the  price  of  a 
valuable  lesson,  as  well  as  much  inconvenience  and 
some  mortification. 

That  the  vicinity  of  the  Exhibition  was  made  dis- 
agreeable by  buildings  and  occupations,  amusements 
and  proceedings,  exceedingly  at  variance  with  the 
great  object  of  the  festival,  and  wholly  opposed  to 
the  quiet  and  orderly  habits  of  our  citizens  is  most 
true.  It  is  true,  also,  that  those  who  had  the  direction 
of  the  celebration  felt  the  inappropriateness  of  such 
places  and  such  proceedings,  and  we  are  happy  to 
add  that  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  authorities  of  the 
City  proceeded  with  a  strong  hand  and  an  outstretched 
arm  to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  when  the  admirable 
straightforward  movement  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
was  arrested  by  a  question  of  legal  authority,  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  County  Court 
was  successfully  invoked  and  promptly  exerted,  and 
the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  decision  of  the 
Judge  assured  the  authority,  as  it  legalized  the  action, 
of  the  Mayor,  and  the  evil  was  abated. 

We  find  no  pleasure  in  making  these  statements, 
but  will,  while  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  plan 
of  the  celebration,  the  wonderful  administration  of  its 
affairs,  and  the  entire,  marvellous,  success  of  the  whole 
festival,  and  acknowledging  the  advantages  resulting 
from  such  a  celebration  of  our  Centennial,  show  that, 
when  such  multitudes  are  collected  together  even  for 
the  best  purposes,  "Satan  comes  also."  Then,  it  is, 
the  criminal  class  is  awakened  to  the  opportunity  of 
"profitable   exercise   of  their   talent,"  and  vice  and 
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crime  find  objects  and  disciples,  and  they  practise  and 
teach.  Virtue  is  often  presented  by  theoretical  les- 
sons ;  the  teachers  of  vice  and  crime  are  always  prac- 
tical. 

Could  the  sufferings  of  some  individuals  and  some 
families  be  known,  resulting  from  pilfering  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  people  would  almost  sympa- 
thize even  with  the  offenders.  The  amount  taken 
was  seldom  large,  but  the  public  disclosure  of  the 
crime,  and  the  public  arraignment  of  the  criminal 
reached  with  painful  influence  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  by  relationship  or  ordinary  association  had  a 
friendship  with  the  culprit.  We  had  jotted  down  a 
few  cases  for  special  notice,  but  a  review  of  the  sub- 
ject leads  us  to  believe  that  a  statement  of  the  mental 
sufferings  of  the  arrested  would  be  rather  painful  than 
profitable  to  our  readers,  and  some  of  the  cases  pres- 
ented such  a  departure  from  honesty  on  the  part 
of  persons  thitherto  deemed  exemplary,  honest,  and 
of  unsuspected  virtue,  that  we  could  scarcely  avoid 
a  description  that  would  more  pain  the  respectable 
friends  of  the  offender  than  it  would  benefit  the  reader. 
We  have  already  said,  as  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed 
otherwise,  that  we  recognize  the  great  public  benefits 
that  are  to  result  from  the  grand  display  at  Fairmount 
Park.  We  feel,  as  is  said  by  all  writers,  that  while 
profitable  emulation  has  been  ensured  among  artists, 
artisans,  and  business  men  of  all  classes,  by  our  "  Cen- 
"tennial,"  an  emulation  that  must  be  productive  of 
great  good  in  the  products  and  exchanges  of  people 
of  all  countries  interested  in  the  International  Exposi- 
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tion,  there  has  been  improved  opportunities  for  draw- 
ing closer  the  band  of  friendship  between  our  nation 
and  many  others,  —  bands  that  do  not  unite  nations 
alone,  but  thousands  of  individuals  who  constitute 
those  nations.  Men  will  be  less  indifferent  as  to  mis- 
understandings between  Governments  when  so  many 
in  one  country  have  formed  friendly  association  with 
so  many  in  another.  The  "Solidarity  of  peoples" 
was  a  great  word  with  the  Hungarian  patriot,  but  only 
a  few  comprehend  the  capabilities  of  such  words. 
They  mean  something  more  than  a  union  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  different  nations  to  change  the  form  and 
persons  of  government.  They  indicate  an  association 
of  number  and  talent,  and  insure  a  union  of  affection. 
Association  in  practical  peaceful  matters  is  a  Congress 
at  which  our  nation  has  assisted  and  presided,  and  she 
will  reap  the  physical  fruit  resulting  from  improve- 
ment of  her  products,  and  in  the  sentiment  of  peace 
and  order  which  that  Congress  created  and  will  per- 
petuate. 

We  may  now  repeat  that  it  has  afforded  us  much 
gratification  to  leafn  that  many  of  the  foreign  dele- 
gates to  the  Centennial  Exposition  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  offered  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  prisons  of  this  country — of  the  buildings,  and  the 
administration,  and  the  laws  relating  to  them.  And 
we  find  in  that  a  gratifying  evidence  that  the  great 
subject  of  Penology  is  occupying  the  public  mind 
abroad  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  We  have 
to  regret  that  our  beautiful  theory  is  now  unsus- 
tained  by  practice,  and  that  "the  poverty,  not  the  will" 
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of  some  divisions  of  the  country  has  consented  to  a 
continuance  of  the  unlawful  treatment  of  prisoners, 
by  which  the  benefits  of  the  separate  system  is  lost, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  congregate  plan,  if  it  has 
any  advantages,  are  not  obtained.  The  representa- 
tives of  nations  in  Europe,  who  have  examined  some 
of  our  systems  and  some  of  our  practices,  will  return 
to  their  own  country  satisfied  that  systems  are  either 
good  or  bad,  accordingly  as  they  are  administered. 
They  will  confess,  perhaps,  that  in  their  pathways  of 
usefulness  and  honor  they  have  followed  some  who 
profit  by  all  large  assemblages  to  pursue  a  calling 
that  is  infamous  in  its  injustice  and  terrible  in  the 
amount  of  wickedness  to  which  it  gives  rise ;  calling 
into  exercise  talents  already  dedicated  to  crime;  awak- 
ing a  dormant  principle  of  mischief  that  would,  per- 
haps, never  have  been  developed  but  from  such  asso- 
ciations on  such  an  occasion. 

Among  the  objects  for  exultation  and  praise  at  the 
Exhibition  was,  first:  —  The  great  Exhibition  itself, 
^hA,  second :  —  The  admirable  order,  peace,  and  quiet 
that  reigned  in  all  the  immense  enclosure.  These 
things  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  had  power  and 
time  to  view  the  Exhibition  profitably,  and  the  press 
will  transmit  to  future  generations  a  record  of  one  of 
the  greatest  exhibitions  the  world  ever  saw. 
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INSANITY. 

CRIMINAL    INSANE. 

It  seems  scarcely  appropriate  to  send  forth  our 
Prison  Journal,  containing,  as  it  usually  does, 
notices  and  opinions  of  various  subjects  that  are 
closely  connected  with  prison  discipline,  and  which 
include  means  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons,  without  some  observations  upon  the  criminal 
insane.  Strange  as  it  would  appear  to  those  who 
have  never  watched  closely  the  movements  of  pri- 
mary justice,  or  the  course  pursued  in  the  disposition 
of  prisoners  after  they  are  placed  beyond  the  observa- 
tion of  society  in  general,  the  man  evidently  insane, 
declared  insane  by  a  sworn  jury,  and,  on  account  of 
that  insanity,  declared  "  not  guilty "  of  an  act  of 
homicide,  which  he  reaHy  committed,  is  placed  in  a 
cell  in  the  public  prisons  of  the  State,  and  held  there, 
with  all  the  restrictions  which  belong  to  a  convicted 
criminal,  and  yet  failing  in  all  the  attentions  which  are 
bestowed  upon  a  criminal,  with  hope  of  making  him 
better.  The  Legislature  of  this  State  has  spent  large 
sums  of  money  in  providing  asylums  for  the  insane, 
and  the  administration  of  those  asylums  has  usually 
been  creditable  to  the  skill  and  humanity  of  their 
conductors ;  but  the  provisions  of  the  law-makers 
have  been  unequal  to  the  wants  of  the  State,  and 
the  great  cry  which  formerly  led  to  the  establishment 
of  these  hospitals  for  the  insane,  has  of  late  been 
renewed,   in   consequence   of    the   exclusion   of    the 
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"criminal  insane"  from  the  comforts  of  these 
public  places.  The  man  who  has  been  tried 
for  crime,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
has  not  been  generally  admitted ;  not  on  account  of 
the  character  of  his  mind,  or  the  deplorable  conse- 
quence of  his  act,  but,  rather,  because  the  friends  of 
the  insane  could  gain  admittance  for  one  afflicted  with 
a  mental  disease  not  characterized  by  hostility  to 
others,  while  the  unfortunate  sufferer  of  a  mind 
diseased  by  homicidal  propensities  would,  with  diffi- 
culty, be  allowed  a  place  therein.  Indeed,  we  ought 
to  add  that  the  number  of  insane  in  this  State  proved 
to  be  so  gready  above  the  estimate,  that  the  provisions, 
which  it  was  thought  would  meet  the  wants  of  the 
unfortimate  of  that  class,  were  so  utterly  inadequate 
that  it  soon  became  evident  that  additional  room 
should  be  provided,  and  especially  should  there  be 
made  arrangements  to  keep  and  treat  those  whose 
tendencies  to  violent  conduct  have  caused  them  to  be 
brought  before  a  Court  of  Justice ;  whose  evident 
infirmity  of  mind  led  a  jury  to  pronounce  them  not 
guilty,  though  the  act  charged  was  proved,  the 
acquittal  being  solely  on  account  of  insanity.  These 
people  are  called  "criminal  insane,"  and,  until  a  better 
and  more  expressive  term  can  be  found,  that  will  be 
used.  But  it  simply  declares  a  man  "criminally 
"insane,"  and  reasons  that  he  cannot  be  criminal, 
because  he  is  insane. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  plea  of  insanity,  which  has  become 
quite  frequent    at  our   criminal    Bar,   to   the   great 
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injury  of  those  whose  aberration  of  mind  should 
be  pleaded  as  a  bar  against  responsibility,  even  in 
capital  offenses.  We  have  mentioned  a  case,  which 
is  one  among  many,  in  which  a  person  coolly  mur- 
dered his  wife,  and,  when  his  case  was  brought  into 
Court,  his  legal  defenders  set  up  a  plea  of  "  insanity." 
The  jury,  no  doubt  with  pure  motives,  pronounced 
the  prisoner  "  not  guilty,"  because  of  his  insanity. 
The  physicians  who  had  been  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  prisoner  while  he  was  awaiting  his  trial, 
declared  that  they  had  no  reason  to  believe  him 
insane.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  of  course 
received,  and  the  man  relegated  to  his  prison  cell. 
Shordy  afterwards  the  Court  was  called  upon  to 
release  the  man,  who  was  retained  in  prison  after 
he  was  declared  innocent.  The  matter  was  one  for 
a  physician,  and  the  physicians  of  the  prison  declared 
their  belief  that  he  was  not  then  insane  and  that  he 
never  had  been  insane.  This  time  the  opinion  of 
the  physician  was  admitted,  and  the  man  was  released. 
He  was  pronounced  "  not  guilty  "  of  murder,  because 
he  was  insane,  and  sent  to  prison  for  insanity ;  and  he 
was  released  from  prison  because  he  was  not  insane. 

But  injustice  to  individuals,  by  misuse  of  the 
restraining  powers,  is  often  very  great  Of  those 
who  are  pronounced  innocent  of  a  capital  crime 
because  of  insanity,  many  are  sent  to  prison,  and  are 
retained  there  for  life,  perhaps. 

The  insane  man  may  not  have  such  a  sense  of  his 
condition  as  to  lead  him  to  hope  for  an  entire  cure, 
but  his  family,  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  children,  and 
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his  friends,  may  think  that  the  disease  of  "insanity," 
from  which  he  has  sufifered,  and  is  sufifering,  is  amen- 
able to  appropriate  treatment,  and  that  a  cure  may 
be  hoped  for  in  that  disease,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
and  they  know  that  place,  time,  and  circumstances  are 
to  be  considered  in  any  treatment  that  contemplates 
cure  or  amelioration ;  and  they  know  that  a  County 
prison,  with  its  variety  of  temporary  inmates,  or  a 
penitentiary,  with  its  small  capabilities  for  mental 
appliances,  is  not  a  place  in  which  a  cure  is  likely  to 
be  wrought,  and  this  State  and  this  City  have  made 
large  provision  for  the  curative  treatment  of  the 
insane. 

But,  while  mention  is  made  of  the  criminal  insane, 
there  has  been  less  consideration  given  to  the  mental 
peculiarities  of  the  insane  than  is  due.  "If  people  are 
"insane,  and  are  hence  not  accountable  for  their 
"words  and  acts,. of  what  moment  is  it  where  they 
"are  placed,  and  how  associated,  provided  they  are 
"humanely  treated?"  Provided  that  they  are  not 
exposed  to  physical  suffering,  of  what  use  is  it  to  con- 
sider the  inconveniences  which  would  annoy  a  reason- 
able person  —  a  person  "mentally  sane?" 

We  answer  with  the  language  of  Hamlet:  — 

*'  I  am  but  mad  north-northwest  I** 

People  who  are  called  insane  are  not  always  —  not 
often  —  totally  demented  The  term  "crazy"  seems 
to  be  not  unexpressive.  A  piece  of  earthenware  is 
popularly  said  to  be  "crazed"  when  the  enamel  or 
glazing  is  cracked  —  not  when  the  article  is  rendered 
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useless  by  being  broken  to  pieces.  It  may  serve 
good  purpose  yet,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  use  to 
which  it  was  originally  dedicated.  And  the  insane 
man,  the  crazy  prisoner,  may  have  enough  left  of  his 
solid  reason  upon  which  to  build  a  cure,  and  to  g^ve 
assurance  of  usefulness  and  self-respect.  Now,  the 
ordinary  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane  generally 
includes  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  retain 
much  of  the  sanity  of  their  early  years,  and,  perhaps, 
a  part  of  their  insanity  is  an  augmented  amount  of 
self-conceit  and  jealousy  of  social  rights.  They 
seem  to  have  an  idea  of  what  was  due,  and,  as  they 
think,  of  what  is  still  due  to  them,  as  members 
of  society ;  and  they  judge,  sometimes  pertinently, 
(always  with  self-satisfaction,)  of  their  fellow  patients ; 
and  should  they  find  their  community  disgraced  by 
the  presence  of  a  convicted  felon,  they  would  resent 
the  intrusion  as  one  of  personal  insult  and  injury,  and 
would  be  irritated  into  an  aggravated  state  of  that 
species  of  insanity  which  led  to  their  confinement. 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  place  a  crazy  man  with  homicidal 
tendencies  among  people  whose  mental  obliquity  had 
assumed  nothing  of  the  form  of  violence.  That 
would  be  confounding  error  and  misfortune. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  no  crime  where  in- 
sanity is  proved.  We  stop  not  now  to  show  how  often 
the  crime  precedes  the  admitted  insanity;  how  often  the 
homicide  is  dwelt  on  in  anticipation,  with  a  distinctness 
sufficient  to  prove  malice  aforethought,  and  how  the 
gratification  of  that  malice  has,  after  bitter  reflection, 
lead  to  insanity.    Nor  need  we  here  mention  the  strong 
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probability  that  in  many  cases  the  insanity  that  leads 
to  acquittal  in  a  judicial  trial  is  only  asserted  at  the  bar 
or  assimulated  in  the  cell.  Then  these  are  matters^for 
special  consideration.  There  may  be  no  real  crimin- 
ality in  the  act  of  homicide  which  an  insane  man  com- 
mits, but  there  is  danger,  at  least,  that  it  may  be  re- 
peated. The  insanity  which  leads  to  murder  has  a 
real  or  imaginary  provocation,  and  in  association  with 
other  insane,  the  criminal  insane  may  not  fail  of  a 
provocation  sufficient,  in  his  own  mind,  to  justify  a  re- 
petition of  his  homicidal  act. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  insane,  whose  conduct,  with- 
out great  violence,  condemns  them  to  restriction, 
should  not  have  their  feelings  irritated  and  outraged 
by  the  presence  of  offenders  whose  conduct  abroad,  if 
they  were  sane,  would  insure  to  them  the  worst  forms 
of  penitentiary  confinement  and,  perhaps,  the  last  form 
of  capital  punishment. 

And  it  no  less  follows,  that  those  whose  acts  of  in- 
sanity would  have  deserved  the  severest  punishment, 
should  not  be  placed  with  those  whose  conduct  or 
conversation  is  of  a  bitter  kind,  and  whose  ill-regula- 
ted words  and  actions  might  provoke  a  repetition  of 
fatal  violence. 

The  "  criminal  insane  "  need  a  place,  a  hospital,  or  a 
prison,  where  they  can  be  treated  like  human  beings, 
without  the  danger  from  a  sudden  ferocity  to  which 
their  infirmities  expose  them ;  where  their  jealousy 
would  not  be  awakened  by  the  different  treatment 
which  others  receive. 

The  unfortunate,  erring  insane  should  have  an  asy- 
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lum  in  which  their  feelings  would  not  be  outraged  by 
the  presence  of  convicted  felons,  of  whose  excuses  and 
palfiations  for  crime  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
judge. 

Such  provisions  are  likely  to  be  made,  but  improve- 
ments that  are  against  established  opinion  and  custom, 
and  which  are  attended  by  expense,  are  slow  of 
establishment. 

We  have  to  congratulate  our  readers  upon  a  change 
in  the  public  estimate,  on  this  subject,  that  is  working 
out  an  immense  good.  We  allude  to  the  growing 
disposition  to  treat  insanity  as  a  disease,  to  believe  it 
often  curable.  The  old  feeling  with  which  the  insane 
were  regarded  is  fast  passing  away.  Once  the  friends 
of  the  mentally  afflicted  seemed  to  regard  the  misfor- 
tune as  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer, 
but  also  to  his  family  —  something  not  to  be  referred 
to ;  and  the  disease  was  fixed  and  made  incurable  by 
the  very  feeling  which  it  excited  in  others,  and  among 
the  most  painful  of  the  sufferer's  feelings  was  a  recol- 
lection of  the  disgust  with  which  he  had,  in  other  days, 
seen  insanity  met,  and  hence  the  strong  dislike  of  the 
insane  to  a  residence  in  a  hospital.  This  wrong  esti- 
mate, so  injurious  to  the  patient,  is,  indeed,  fast  chang- 
ing, but  it  lingers  in  the  experience  of  some  of  the  old, 
and  in  the  traditionary  gatherings  of  the  young.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  the  very  insanity  which  is  to  be 
treated  deprives  the  patient  of  the  power  of  apprecia- 
ting public  feeling.  The  sufferer  does  feel,  does  recol- 
lect, does  dread,  not  exactly  as  would  have  been  his 
feelings  in   early  times,  but  insanity  is   not  the  de- 
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struction  or  the  suspension  of  sane  feeling^s  or  sane 
knowledge.  Remembrance  is  often  as  clear  on  some 
subjects  in  the  insane  as  in  the  mentally  healthful ; 
their  misconception  and  disjointed  ideas  increasing 
with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  l?ut  made  more  intol- 
erable by  vivid  recollections  of  the  past  and  by  the 
mistaken  conception  or  estimate  alone  of  the  present. 

We  shall  soon  learn  to  regard  the  insane,  as  they 
are  now  treated,  as  suffering  from  a  disease  which  is 
as  likely  to  be  curable  as  typhus,  or  any  malarial  dis- 
ease, and  then  the  man  with  a  wandering,  diseased 
mind  will  share  the  ideas  which  are  now  held  of  the 
causes  of  suffering,  and  will  not  be  frightened  into 
worse  diseases  by  the  entertainment  of  the  thought 
that  he  has  outlived  social  enjoyment  and  is  con- 
demned to  immedicable  disease  with  ah  ostracism 
worse  than  was  the  leper's  condition. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  plans  are  now 
being  made  for  erecting  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  State  a  large  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  a  com- 
mittee has  already  been  appointed  to  select  a  proper 
site.  This  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  use- 
ful humanity  which  distinguishes  Pennsylvania,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  proposed  hospital  or 
asylum  will  be  erected.  It  may  be  said  by  some  that 
the  cases  of  what  are  denominated  "  insane  criminals  " 
are  not  included  in  the  proposed  hospital.  It  may  be 
so,  but  the  more  room  that  is  supplied  to  the  innocent 
insane,  the  more  space  will  be  left  for  the  criminal  in- 
sane. And  we  may  expect  separate  substantial  pro- 
visions for  the  various  classes  of  die  mentally  afflicted. 
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PREVENTIVE. 

APPRENTICESHIP    CONSIDERED. 

Our  Society  has  a  name  admirably  expressive  of  the 
object  it  proposes  and  the  means  to  be  selected  to  se- 
cure that  object.  We  seek  the  alleviation  of  the  mis- 
eries of  public  prisons.  We  do  not  expect  that  we 
are  to  abolish  incarceration  ;  we  do  not  hope  to  abol- 
ish the  miseries  which  we  seek  to  alleviate^  to  make 
lighter;  we  hope,  for  the  present,  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  prisoner,  and  by  that  means  to  place 
him  in  a  situation  to  profit  by  his  conviction  of  crime. 
The  patient  in  a  hospital  is  made  to  undergo  some 
pain,  that  he  may  be  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  the 
ministration  of  the  physician,  or  the  operation  of  the  sur- 
geon. No  one  expects  that  the  use  of  the  hospital  will 
be  abolished,  and  no  one  going  or  sent  thither  for  hos- 
pital care  imagines  that  drastic  medicines  or  trenchent 
scalpels  are  to  be  applied  without  some  convincing 
proof  that  suffering  and  decay  are  to  be  arrested  by  a 
sort  of  ministration  that  will  be  more  violent  and  pain- 
ful for  the  moment  that  the  disease  of  limb  or  stomach 
has  been.  Amelioratives  may  be  applied,  but  the  op- 
eration of  the  medicine  or  the  knife  must  go  on. 
Punishment  is  the  means  which  the  Law  of  God  pre- 
scribes, and  which  the  law  of  man  adopts,  and  which, 
unfortunately,  the  passions  of  man  render  necessary. 
Imprisonment  seems  to  be  the  punishment  to  which 
the  modification  of  the  law  and  the  progress  of  public 
feeling  submits    the   offender  convicted  of  less   than 
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murder  in  the  first  degree.  Imprisonment,  then,  we 
may  expect,  will  have  other  terrors  than  that  of  mere 
separation. 

The  end  of  the  punishment  to  which  we  have  alluded 
should  be  improvement.  Improvement,  like  any  other 
process,  demands  certain  conditions.  With  prisoners 
these  conditions  differ,  according  to  the  proclivity  of 
tastes  and  of  characteristics.  We  do  not  mean  that  the 
general  discipline  of  a  prison  should  be  made  to  accom- 
modate individual  convicts ;  that  would  destroy  the 
character  and  influence  of  any  prison  administra- 
tion. But  while  every  prisoner  should  be  held  ac- 
countable to,  and  governed  by,  a  general  law,  there 
can,  and  there  ought  to  be,  such  an  application 
of  individual  authority  as  will  meet  the  particular 
circumstance  of  mind  and  body  of  each  prisoner. 
The  very  lame  convict  would  not  be  expected  to 
perform  the  kind  of  work  that  he  who  is  of  sound 
limb  could  easily  accomplish  and  would  cheerfully 
undertake.  And  so  the  same  general  kind  of  moral 
teaching  could  prevail  throughout  a  prison,  while  the 
different  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  pris- 
oner would  admit  of  a  peculiarity  of  instruction.  The 
low-minded  felon,  who  had  lived  ignorahtly  and  vul- 
garly, as  well  as  wickedly,  would  need  a  bold  and 
direct  assault  to  make  him  alive  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation,  and  to  the  very  close  relation  of  his 
past  acts  with  his  present  condition  ;  while  the  educa- 
ted felon,  who  has  abused  his  conditions  and  qualifica- 
tions, requires  such  an  approach  as  will  not  alarm  his 
pride  in  former  positions  and  present  attainments.  He 
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who  would  help  the  convict  must  understand  some- 
thing of  human  nature,  and  must  learn  and  practise 
the  profession  of  the  Apostle,  to  "  become  all  things 
to  all  men." 

But  while  the  friend  of  the  prisoner  is  conveying 
good  advice  to,  and*  creating  good  feeling  in,  the  cell, 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  see  what  hinders  him  in  his 
good  work,  and  he  will  probably  find  that  the  first 
hindrance  is  the  almost  impossibility  of  directing  in 
a  good  path  the  thoughts  and  resolutions  of  a  convict 
who  is  in  constant  intercourse  and  close  companion- 
ship with  others  whose  lives  probably  have  been  made 
up  of  just  such  acts  as  those  which  sent  him  to  be  a 
cell-mate  with  them. 

Inquiry  will  show  the  visitor  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether a  suddenly  depraved  mind  that  induced  the 
prisoner  to  commit  the  act  for  which  he  is  suffering. 
Association  with  the  idle  who  begin  to  be  wicked  is 
one  cause.  Unrestrained  passions  and  appetites  are 
to  be  charged  with  the  suggestion  or  promotion  of  the 
criminality.  Temptations  are  around  all,  and  desires 
for  the  enjoyment  of  what  ordinary  means  are 
too  straightened  to  acquire,  abound.  But  these  are 
only  connected  with  the  great  temptations  which  beset, 
the  path  of  youth,  and  only  aid  in  strengthening  the 
means  of  committing  crime.  The  prison  visitor  soon 
sees,  in  the  condition  of  his  client,  how  these  work, 
but  he  sees  that  there  was  absent  a  certain  restraint 
which  God  has  placed  for  man*s  benefit.  The  convict 
has  not  been  content  with  steady  labou-*  moderately- 
rewarded,  or  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity- 
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of  acquiring  a  skill  that  shall  make  that  labour  pleas- 
ant and  remunerative. 

Education  is  usually  prescribed  as  the  preventive  of 
almost  all  the  crimes  that  disturb  society  and  fill  the 
prison. 

Valuable  as  is  scholastic  education,  almost  necessary 
to  the  pursuit  of  business  and  the  enjoyment  of  its 
profits,  comforting  as  it  is  to  those  who  fail  of  those 
profits,  yet  education  is  not  that  which  restrains  crim- 
inal acts  or  keeps  the  criminal  from  the  prison.  An 
investigation  will  show  that  the  smallest  fraction  will 
represent  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  prisoners 
in  the  Penitentiary,  and  who  are  unable  to  read  —  who 
are  destitute  of  what  is  called  good  school  learning. 
Almost  all  these  convicts  can  read  with  gusto  the 
** dime  novel,''  and  many  of  them  write  one.  Most  of 
them  can  write  correctly  a  note  of  hand,  and  many  of 
them  have  shown  their  ability  in  chirography  by  imita- 
ting the  signatures  of  good  men  to  such  an  instru- 
ment. Prisoners  often  ask  for  treatises  on  geometry^ 
and  algebra,  and  books  on  practical  chemistry.  In  some 
of  our  prisons  the  number  of  educated  is  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  uneducated,  than  it  is  in  the  world. 
That  is,  there  are  more  people  in  Philadelphia,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  than  there  are  of  the  same  class,  of  con- 
victs in  our  prisons,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  felons.  Education  is  not,  then,  a  hindrance 
to  crime,  though  it  must  modify  a  felony;  it  may 
elevate  a  man  from  the  condition  of  "sneak  thief 
to  the   more    consequential    position  of   burglar.     It 
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may  enable  a  man  to  rise  above  the  dirty  work  of 
making  his  X  to  a  bogus  order,  to  the  more  distin- 
guished felony  of  forging  drafts  and  loan  certificates. 

Where  is  the  preventive  of  crime?  What  is  that 
which  is  the  great  depleter  of  public  prisons  ? 

Of  course  the  education  which  we  have  noticed 
above,  if  mingled  with  early  religious  instruction, 
would  ordinarily  act  as  a  preventive  of  crime,  and  we 
have  more  than  once  treated  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious instruction  to  our  children,  and  we  shall  not 
fail  to  recur  to  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  having 
seen  that  education  does  not  accomplish  the  good  that 
is  too  often  imputed  to  it,  in  as  much  as  we  find  the 
cells  of  our  prisons  crowded  with  men  of  education  of 
all  advancements,  from  the  simple  proof  of  reading 
and  writing,  to  the  advanced  degree  of  philosophy  and 
higher  mathematics,  we  naturally  infer  that  there  is 
something  else  which  may  diminish  the  number  of 
felons. 

Honest,  steady  occupation,  that  may  afford  exercise 
for  talent  and  ensure  advances  in  the  arts,  seems  to  be 
a  requisite,  and  we  infer,  then,  that  a  deficiency  in  abil- 
ity for  skilled  labour  is  one  cause;  and,  accordingly, 
while  we  find  that  education  has  served  little  purpose 
to  diminish  crime,  only  to  effect  the  character  of  the 
felony,  we  find,  by  examination,  that  the  want  of 
mechanical  employment,  the  want  of  skilled  labour,  is 
too  apparent  not  to  be  seized  on  as  one  effectual  cause 
of  crime,  one  great  means  of  securing  convicts,  and  a 
preventive  of  success  to  the  labour  of  philanthropy  in 
the  prison. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  educated  persons 
in  the  Penitentiary  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  unedu- 
cated, and  we  now  add  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  never  acquired  a  mechanical  skill  by  apprentice- 
ship very  gready  exceeds  that  of  the  skilled  artisans. 
Say  about  ninety  per  cent,  have  learned  nd  trade  but 
crime,  while  of  the  remaining  ten  per  cent,  scarcely  a 
single  one  ever  served  out  an  apprenticeship.  From 
what  has  been  said  of  the  large  proportion  of  prison- 
ers who  have  acquired  school  learning  in  our  Peniten- 
tiary, we  may  naturally  infer  that  education  is  not  a 
preventive  of  crime,  and  from  what  we  learn  from  the 
reports  of  our  Penitentiary,  of  the  very  few  of  the  in- 
mates who  are  skilled  artisans,  we  may  infer  that 
skilled  labour  finds  litrie  time  and  temptation  for 
crime. 

It  may  be  asked  what  connection  there  is  between 
prison  discipline  and  apprenticeship  ?  Perhaps  none ; 
in  fact,  the  relation  really  exists  between  prison  disci- 
pline and  non-apprenticeship.  Unskilled  labour  finds 
indifferent  reward,  and  often  little  demand.  While 
the  common  labourer  is  as  likely  to  have  as  large 
and  as  dependant  a  family  as  the  accomplished 
artisan,  he  certainly  is  not  likely,  admitting  both  to  be, 
for  a  time,  equally  regular  in  habits,  to  have  as  large 
means  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  family  as  the  regu- 
lar mechanic ;  and  however  good  or  bad  the  times  may 
be,  the  common  labourer  feels  that  he  is  occupying 
the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  upon  which,  for  him, 
there  is  no  ascension.  Suppose,  then,  that  dull  times 
should  come ;  the  skilled  labourer,  with  his  three  or 
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four  dollars  a  day  of  the  past  times,  could  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door  on  past  pay,  or  turn  his  attention 
to  some  other  branch  of  trade  in  which  his  skill  would 
make  him  desirable ;  while  the  common  labourer 
would  be  threatened,  at  least,  with  temptation,  which 
abounds  in  all  paths,  and  would  be  likely  to  beset  his, 
when  no  employment  supplied  means  for  his  family. 

There  is,  then,  a  relation  between  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline  and  that  of  apprenticeship,  and  it  be- 
hoves those  who  seek  **  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries 
of  prisons,'*  to  consider  what  may  result  from  a  neglect 
of  that  season  of  youth  in  which  is  usually  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  mechanic  arts,  that  time  which  was- 
once  devoted  to  apprenticeship. 

We  shall  all  say :  —  Let  the  good  old  relation  of 
master  and  apprentice  be  revived.  We  say  revived,  for 
it  is  now  dead. 

He  who  would  have  our  lads  learn  trades  as  they 
once  did,  must  search  and  inquire  what  changes  have 
pccurred  which  may  effect  the  project  What  is  the 
difference  in  the  situation  of  the  mechanic's  business  of 
1800  and  that  of  1877?  Surely  much  of  the  work 
which  was  of  necessity  required  of  a  house  carpenter 
in  the  first  part  of  this  century  is  now  supplied  by  ma- 
chinery, and  while  it  was  thought  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  carpenter  to  be  able  to  do  all  the  wood  work  of  a 
dwelling  house,  he  seems  now  to* be  considered  master 
of  his  art  without  being  able  to  do  certain  portions. 
In  other  words,  machinery  does  so  much  of  the  la- 
bour that  was  once  hand  work,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  is  the  work  of  a  house  carpenter.     Floor 
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boaLtis  are  planed  and  grooved  by  machinery ;  door- 
making  seems  to  be  a  separate  branch  of  business,  and 
window  sashes  are  independent  work ;  both  these  and 
the  doors  are  curiously  and,  it  is  said,  beautifully 
formed  by  machinery,  and  other  parts  of  a  finished 
house  are  made  with  very  little  hand  art.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  almost  every  mechanical  employment  — 
shoemaking,  printing,  and  of  much  that  once  em- 
ployed the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  from  the  smallest 
nail  to  the  strongest  horse  shoe.  Apprenticeship, 
then,  is  not  of  the  same  consequence  to  the  employer 
as  it  once  was,  and  the  trade  itself  requires  so  many 
hands  less,  as  it  gives  employment  to  those  ^goeons 
of  the  machine  shop. 

But  there  is  another  element  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  considering  the  subject  of  apprenticeship.  It 
is  not  alone  machinery  that  stands  in  the  way  of  ap- 
prenticeship;  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  "  dignity  of  labour."  The  misera- 
ble vanity  of  the  parents  (exaggerated  in  the  son)  of 
genteel  life,  of  living  without  manual  labour,  is  partly 
in  fault.  For  a  long  time  there  was  in  this  country 
such  a  demand  for  men  of  some  education  beyond  the 
mere  primary  of  public  schools,  that  parents  found  an 
inducement,  in  the  examples  around,  of  considerable 
success  in  professions  with  no  considerable  talent  or 
learning,  an  inducement  to  give  their  sons  a  little  edu- 
cation and  a  large  dislike  for  manual  work.  The  me- 
chanic and  the  farmer,  in  other  times,  acquired  com- 
parative wealth,  and  they  hoped  to  have  the  laudable 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  sons  acquiring  professional 
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distinction  ;  and  they  so  often  succeded,  that  it  became 
almost  a  general  plan  for  parents  who   had  earned 
money  by  manual  labour,  to  relieve  their  own  art  or 
pursuit,  of  the  rivalry  of  their  sons,  and  to  secure  to 
their  families  the  honor  of  one  or  all  of  the  learned 
professions.     Pursuits,   trades    and   professions,   like 
water,   seek   their  level ;   the  supply   must    not    ex- 
ceed the  demand,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  add  to  the 
supply,  he  ought  to  consider  the  advance  in  the  de- 
mand—  advance  not  in  numbers,  but  in  the  qualifica- 
tion.    Hence,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  same 
amount  of  ability  (gifts,  attainments,)  that  once  gave 
distinction  and  success,  will   not,   at   present,   be    so 
highly  regarded,  and,  consequendy,  will  not  be  so  lib- 
erally rewarded.     Wealth  multiplied,  and  the  number 
of  educated  persons   increased,  but  the  standard  of 
talent  and  learning  was  not  elevated  by  the  suppliers  ; 
but  it  was  elevated  by  the  public,  and  the  qualifications 
that  were  once  available  to  success,  fell  short  of  the 
growing    requirements.      The   mechanic    is   now    re- 
quired to  have  a  better  education  than  formerly,  the 
mere  handicraft  is  not  enough,  but  the  art  must   be 
directed  by  science,  and  hence  the  injury  from  with- 
drawing the  educated  man  from  the  ranks  of  artisans ; 
you  thus  place  him  where   there  is  more  liability  of 
disproportion  of  numbers   and  where,   consequently, 
the  chance  of  profitable  success  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  hence  results  a  most  fearful  and  often  fatal  danger. 
The  education  or  the  acquirement  that  may  work  the 
most  good  may,  by  n^isdircction  and  abuse,  be  made 
promotive  of  extensive  mischief.   The  attainments  that 
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make  a  man  a  good  engraver  may  be  used  to  the  pur- 
pose of  counterfeiting,  and  the  pride  that  restrains  the 
accomplished  man  from  honourable  labour,  may  be  in- 
duced to  consent  to  means  of  dishonourable  occupa- 
tion. What  is  needed  is  a  conviction  that  labour  is 
not  degradation ;  and  that  the  highest  attainments  ^re 
not  inconsistent  with  useful  and  honourable  employ- 
ment; and  that  useful  employment,  which  enables  a 
man  to  provide  for  himself  and  family,  is  honourable. 
We  earnestly  commend  this  view  of  iiindrance  of 
crime  to  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  our  readers. 


PRISON  LABOUR. 


In  taking  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  prison  disci- 
pline abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that,  in  our  own  country,  at  least,  there 
is  litde  evidence  of  great  improvement,  either  in  the 
structure  of  the  prisons  or  in  the  administration.     It 
is  confessed  that  in  some  of  our  States,  prison  disci- 
pline consists  merely  of  retaining  the  prisoner  without 
much  regard  to  his  comfort  or  his  improvement.     In 
some  States  a  system  of  State  guardianship  prevails, 
and  much  accountability  is  required.     But  a  neglect 
of  the  important  provision  of  separate  confinement 
and  personal  dealing  defeats,  almost  entirely,  the  good 
object  proposed  by  legislative  enactment,  and  laboured 
for,  careful  administration.     In    some  States  there  is 
much  legislation  and  careful  administration,    and  the 
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end  is  nearly  attained ;  but  that  end  is  not  first  the 
improvement  of  the  prisoner  and  the  moral  benefit  to 
souls. 

The  proposed  end  is  made  obvious  by  the  questions 
that  are  suggested  as  to  the  efficiency  or  true  applica- 
tion of  the  means.  "  What  are  the  net  earnings  of 
the  convicts  ?  '* 

It  is  said  that,  in  one  State  of  this  Union,  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  paid  by  the  profits  of  convict  labour,  while  the 
market  is  crowded  with  their  work  to  the  exclusion  of 
that  of  honest  men's  labour;  because  a  little  cheaper 
than  that  which  was  once  contributed  by  worthy  peo- 
ple, who  contrived,  by  the  results  of  their  labour,  to 
rear  families  in  honest  decency.  It  is  not  certain  that 
those  very  men,  who  once  were  a  useful  portion  of  the 
community,  have  not  been  ready  to  believe  that  it  was 
easier  to  work  for  the  Commonwealth  than  for  their 
famihes,  and  they  have  been  either  induced  to  remove 
their  kit  to  the  State  Prison,  or  been  induced,  from  a 
want  of  demand  for  the  products  of  their  honest 
labour,  to  enter  upon  some  unlawful  mode  of  helping 
their  families,  and  they  have  contrived  to  make  them- 
selves of  the  number  of  those  who  pay  executive  and 
legislative  salaries  without  taxation. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  discuss  that  question  of 
social  economy  involved  in  the  proposition  to  occupy 
or  to  glut  the  market  with  the  products  of  prison  la- 
bour. That  is  one  of  those  stirring  questions  which 
are  debatable  without  a  very  satisfactory  response. 

The  administrations  of  public  prisons,  anxious   to 
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decrease  their  net  expenses  and  to  promote  discipline 
among  the  prisoners,  seize  upon  some  mechanic  art 
which  may  be  exercised  in  various  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness, and  throw  their  product  upon  a  market 
that  is  already  glutted  with  the  results  of  the  labour 
of  honest  men  and  women.  As- the  convict  mechanic 
(say  boot  or  shoemaker,)  has  no  family  in  prison  for 
which  he  has  to  provide ;  or  rather  his  employers  in 
prison  do  not  have  to  provide  for  families,  a  pair  of 
boots  or  shoes  turned  out  by  convict  labour,  is  only 
chargeable  with  the  cost  of  the  leather  and  "  findings," 
and  the  prison  fare  of  the  workman  ;  while  the  boots 
and  shoes  made  by  the  honest  man  abroad,  cost  quite 
as  much  for  leather  and  for  "  findings,'*  and  then  they 
are  chargeable  with  the  food  and  family  expenses  of 
the  maker.  These  articles  are  brought  into  market, 
then,  upon  the  most  unequal  conditions.  If  the  market 
is  a  h'tde  more  than  supplied,  the  seller  must,  accord- 
ing to  mercantile  usage,  submit  to  a  reduction  of  price, 
which  is  regulated  by  demand  and  supply.  The 
h6nest  man  can  endure  but  little  reduction,  his  profits 
are,  at  best,  but  small,  and  he  has,  as  before  stated,  to 
reckon  in  the  cost  of  the  article,  the  price  of  materials 
and  the  expense  of  family  support.  The  convict  or 
the  agent  has  no  such  consideration  to  prevent  him 
from  monopolizing  the  market.  The  prisoner  must  be 
supported  at  any  rate,  and  all  that  comes  in  from  the 
sale  of  boots  and  shoes  is  so  much  toward  supporting 
the  inmates  of  the  prison,  though  it  takes  the  bread 
from  the  mouths  of  the  wife  and  children  of  the  honest 
man,  and  drives  him  to  acts  that  place  him  among  the 
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contributors  to  executive  and  legislative  salaries.  We 
do  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  the  account  of  these 
profits  from  manufacturing  of  shoes,  the  expenses  of 
the  prison  have  been  met  and  then  contributions  made 
from  the  net  profits  of  prison  labour.  But  we  repeat  the 
inquiry:  —  Were  not  those  profits  made  larger  by  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  are  working  in  the  prison  for 
nothing  but  their  coarse  food  and  their  motley  cloth- 
ing? And  is  it  strange  that  there  should  be  a  profit 
on  this  combined  labour  with  so  few  expenses,  while 
the  outside  bootmaker,  or  other  mechanic,  is  toiling  to 
obtain  a  living  —  food  and  raiment  —  for  himself  and 
family,  and  is  also  paying,  by  his  honest  labour,  the 
cost  of  supporting  the  town  and  county  authorities, 
and  of  maintaining  the  State  ?  Nay,  more,  if,  by 
mistake,  the  calculations  and  efforts  of  the  prison 
authorities,  or  if  the  exceedingly  low  price  asked  for 
prison  goods,  should  not  be  equal  to  the  costs  of 
maintaining  the  convicts,  then,  these  honest  labour- 
ers must  pay  more  taxes  out  of  an  income  terribly 
limited  by  a  competition  between  the  productions  of 
the  labour  of  honest  industry  and  that  of  the  enforced 
employment  of  the  convicted  felon. 

At  the  present  moment  we  hear  on  all  sides  the 
mechanic  imputing  a  large  part  of  his  suffering  to  the 
constant  introduction  of  machinery  into  all  factories, 
and  while  writing  this  we  hear  the  special  cry  of  the 
bootmakers  that  their  trade  is  ruined  to  them  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery  to  cut  out  and  put  together 
the  parts  of  their  work. 

We  have  not  always  found  that  the  results  of  the 
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introduction  of  machinery  justified  the  fears  of  those 
who  denounced  th6  cheap  production ;  sometimes 
it  increases  the  use  of  the  article.  Many  who  could 
not  attain  to  the  use  of  the  production  before  machin- 
ery cheapened  it,  were  enabled  to  add  it  to  their  con- 
sumption. But  feet  must  be  multiplied  to  augment 
the  demand  for  boots  and  shoes,  and  even  should  that 
mode  of  augmentation  be  found  it  is  equally  certain 
that  convict  labour  can  be  helped  by  machinery  as 
well  as  that  of  honest  men  ;  and  even  now  machinery 
for  accelerating  the  production  of  boots  has  been 
placed  in  prison,  and  therefore  the  benefit  accrues  to 
the  prison ;  or  if  the  prison  should  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  use  of  the  labour-saving  machinery  which  it 
employs,  it  is  not  because  the  prison  is  not  ready  for 
the  market  with  cheaper  goods  than  those  furnished 
by  honest  people,  but  because  it  gluts  the  market  with 
the  overplus  production,  and,  in  order  to  get  clear  of 
the  excess,  sells  at  a  price  below  the  cost.  The  defi- 
ciency will  be  made  up  by  public  taxation,  which  the 
honest  labourer,  who  sees  his  product  undersold,  must 
pay  in  part.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  Surely  his  condition 
is  as  worthy  of  consideration  as  that  of  the  convicted 
felon.  The  rogue  loses  his  liberty  for  a  time  —  the 
honest  workman  loses  his  life. 

*        *        *        *         "You  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  1  live." 

We  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  uses  of  machinery 
to  save  labour;  we  know  that  it  is  useful,  that  it 
enables  the  farmer  to  harvest  and  thrash  his  wheat, 
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to  cut  his  large  fields  of  grass  in  a  time  that  secures 
the  best  qualities  of  grain  or  grass ;  indeed  we  believe 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of  many  States  is 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  field 
and  the  granary.  We  allude  to  machinery  only  inci- 
dentally, in  relation  to  the  argument  against  enlarged 
prison  manufactures,  and  even  on  that  subject  we  are 
not  enforcing  opinions,  but  only  inviting  them.  We 
see  the  danger  of  large  prison  production.  As  soon 
as  profit  becomes  the  object  of  the  prison  government, 
improvement  ceases  to  be  a  consideration,  and  add  to 
that  the  idea  that  felon  labour,  supported  by  public 
taxation,  is  destroying  the  market  for  the  labour  of 
honest  industry,  and  we  have  a  conclusion  that  is  not 
friendly  to  sound  morals.  If  to  these  should  be  added 
the  further  consideration  of  the  contract  system,  then 
we  have  that  which  should  arrest  the  attention  of 
prison  inspectors. 

The  contract  plan  would  seem  quite  in  aid  of 
a  system  of  remunerative  imprisonment,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  so  many  of  the  State  peniten- 
tiaries have  yielded  to  the  proposition  of  manufac- 
turers to  give  daily  employment  to  the  inmates  of 
prisons  and  penitentiaries  who  are  condemned  to 
"hard  labour.*'  Work  must  be  done,  and  to  make 
that  work  profitable  to  the  institution  purchasers  must 
be  found,  or  employment,  labour,  ceases.  The  con- 
tractor comes  and  relieves  the  prison  authorities  from 
the  responsibility  of  finding  work  for  the  prisoners, 
and  from  the  greater  responsibility  of  finding  pur- 
chasers of  the  work.     The  contractor  gives  usually  so 
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much  per  day  to  the  prison  for  each  prisoner's  work. 
He  therefore  is  interested  to  drive  hard,  and  almost 
all  convicts  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  contractors* 
suffer;  the  prison  may  make,  by  even  the  small  sum 
allowed  for  a  day's  work,  but  the  improvement  of  the 
prisoner  is  almost  impossible,  and  just  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  convicts  thus  employed  is  the  injury 
done  to  the  honest  labourer. 

The  man  who  is  husband  and  father,  who  sees  de- 
mand lessening  for  his  labour,  and  concentrating  upon 
that  of  the  prisons,  feels  for  a  time  the  pain  of  his 
responsibility  as  husband  and  father,  and  he  sees  that 
something  must  be  done  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
dependent  family.  All  men  are  not  vicious  or  crim- 
inally inclined,  but  when  the  advantages  of  life  are 
in  favour  of  wrongdoing,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
husband  or  father  yields  to  temptation,  and,  failing  to 
make  comfortable  his  humble  abode,  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  so  far  as  to  make  a  permanent  home 
for  himself  where,  if  the  fruits  of  his  labours  do  not 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  his  family,  they  will  at  least  go 
nominally  to  the  aid  of  the  Commonwealth  in  some 
penitentiary  whose  directors  may  make  their  institu- 
tion self-supporting  and  perhaps  government  support- 
ing also. 

We  are  not  unapprised  of  the  fact  that  arguments 
are  used  for  the  multiplication  of  prison  labour ;  and 
we  are  not  insensible  to  the  weight  of  those  argu- 
ments, though  we  do  not  think  that,  with  all  their 
weight,  they  turn  the  balance.  We  have  offered  the 
above  remarks  to  meet  the '  triumphant  cry  of  "self- 
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" supporting "  and  "largely  remunerative,"  which  has 
been  raised  in  favour  of  glutting  the  market  with 
"prison  labour,  and  to  show  that  there  is  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  convict  work. 

It  is  on  the  opposite  side  declared  that  "  the  men 
"employed  on  prison  labour,  whose  production  inter- 
"  feres  with  honest  workmen's  wages,  would,  if  they 
"were  out  of  prison,  have  to  labour,  and  would  thus 
"  come  in  competition  with  those  who  now  complain." 

That  is  true;  but  it  is  probable  that  instead  of  being 
confined,  as  in  prison  they  must  be,  to  the  production 
of  one  or  two  articles,  their  contribution  would  extend 
over  a  great  variety  of  production,  and  thus  interfere 
less  injuriously  with  any  particular  branch  of  manufac- 
ture. If  all  the  labour  of  a  large  prison  should  be 
concentrated  on  a  single  branch,  for  example,  boot  or 
shoe  making,  as  it  mosdy  is,  it  must  happen  that  that 
trade  would  be  glutted.  There  is  no  pretense  now 
that  the  boots  or  shoes  of  coarse  kind  may  not  be  as 
well  made  in  prison  as  in  the  shops.  Hence  the  indi- 
vidual purchaser  has  litde  concern  in  a  question  which 
really  affects  society  through  the  honest  manufacturer. 

But  one  point  in  this  question  may  be  now  noted  as 
of  great  importance.  The  large  prison  that  is  to  em- 
ploy its  great  number  of  convicts  has,  at  any  rate,  to 
feed  those  men  whether  the  work  is  found  for  them  or 
not.  The  directors  of  the  prison  then  provide  material, 
and  set  their  prisoners  to  work.  If  it  is  for  the  manufac- 
turing of  boots  the  materials  and  general  findings  are 
supplied,  and  soon  the  storeroom  exhibits  the  neces- 
sity of  depletion.    The  boot  and  shoe  sellers  soon  find 
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that  there  is  a  competition  among  the  manufacturers, 
and  that  the  pressure  of  hard  times  diminishes  the 
number  of  purchasers,  and  calls  for  a  reduction  in  the 
retail  price.  The  men  who  maintain  or  try  to  main- 
tain families  by  the  profit  of  their  labour  at  boot 
making  yield  slowly  to  the  pressure,  but  they  know 
that  the  retailers  of  these  goods  have  a  resort  to  the 
prison  work,  and  if  they  who  employ  honest  labour 
will  not  reduce  their  price  the  prison  will  rush  into  the 
market,  and  will  sell,  it  must  sell,  its  production  at 
some  price,  and  as  no  families  are  to  be  maintained, 
none  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  food,  clothing,  in- 
struction, and  taxes  are  incurred,  the  prison  will  hold 
the  market  against  the  shop  labourer. 

We  hear  the  reply,  viz,:  —  "  The  public  are  concerned 
"  in  getting  the  article  cheap,  and  in  escaping  the  taxes 
"which  the  maintenance  of  a  prison  renders  neces- 
"sary."  Then  it  would  seem  that  to  multiply  convicts 
and  increase  the  number  of  prisons  would  be  a  good 
movement  in  social  economy.  But  these  felons  are 
not  to  be  convicts  all  their  lives,  and  teaching  them  to 
make  boots  may  be  a  good  thing  for  them ;  but  allow- 
ing them  to  learn  the  skilled  labour  of  felons  from 
their  associates  would  be  at  too  great  an  individual 
cost,  and  the  introduction  of  felon  workmen  would 
perhaps  add  not  beneficially  to  the  morals  of  a  work- 
shop. 

The  question  of  prison  labour  as  affecting  honest 
industry  abroad  is  one  of  importance,  and  needs  a 
closer  investigation  and  a  fuller  and  more  definite 
answer  than  we  have  attempted.     Indeed,  we  have 
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attempted  only  to  shew  some  of  "the  arguments  for, 
and  against,  prison  labour.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
decide.  We  do  not  offer  our  remarks  as  our  belief. 
Social  science  has  a  work  before  it. 

*'  The  wise  and  learned  rack  their  brain 
To  solve  the  problem,  all  in  vain." 


MORE  PRISON  ROOM. 


Amongst  the  means  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
public  prisons  is  that  of  enlarging  the  space  into 
which  prisoners  are  put,  or  diminishing  the  number 
put  into  existing  spaces  already  overcrowded.  This 
Society,  as  the  advocate  of  "  separate "  confinement, 
has  ever  looked  with  regret  on  the  tendency  of 
our  prisons  to  become  over  populous,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  public  endure  such  a  violation  of 
the  State  laws ;  and  it  has  raised  its  voice  from  time 
to  time  against  the  destruction  of  the  only  system  of 
prison  administration  which  held  out  a  hope  of  im- 
provement to  the  prisoner  while  he  was  receiving  the 
punishment  prescribed  by  the  law  and  pronounced  by 
the  Court. 

The  County  Prison  of  Philadelphia  was  built,  and  its 
cells  constructed,  to  carry  out  the  system  of  separate . 
confinement,  and  to  allow  of  separate  and  personal 
dealings  with  the  prisoners,  and  there  was  a  time 
when  such  a  system  was  carried  out  in  the  County 
Prison,  and  the  visitors  to  that  prison,  from  this  Society, 
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had  cheering  accounts  to  give  of  their  success  with 
those  whom   they  visited.     At  length,  commitments 
increased,  and  the  cells,  having  each  an  inmate  before, 
were  compelled  to  admit  others,  till  the  number  of 
prisoners  increased  from  one  to  four  in  each  cell,  and 
the  inmates  lived  in  a  state  and  condition  that   was 
most  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  decency,  and  most 
unfriendly  to  every  hope  of  amendment.     Quarter  by 
quarter,  when    the  Court   sessions   were    for    three 
months,  the  Grand  Jury  presented  the  crowded  state  of 
the  County  Prison  cells  as  a  wrong,  and  the  judge  re- 
spon^tA  to  the  presentment.     Month  by  month,  when 
tht  sessions   became   monthly,  the  Grand  Jury  com- 
plained of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  prison  cells 
from  overcrowding,   and,  month  by  month,  solemnly 
and  earnestly,  the  judges  referred  that  portion  of  the 
presentment  which  related  to  the  prison,  to  the  proper 
authorities,  but  nothing  was  done. 

At  length,  last  summer,  a  Grand  Jury  made  the  evil 
of  crowded  cells  a  matter  for  a  special  report,  and 
Judge  Elcock  made  the  presentment  of  the  Grand 
Jury  a  matter  for  special  response,  and  having  pointed 
out  a  course  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  pursued,  he 
added  that  the  public  interest  and  duties  were  import- 
ant, in  his  estimation ;  if  those  who  at  present  had 
the  direction  of  matters  did  not  take  some  steps  to 
abate  the  evil,  he  would  try  the  power  of  the  Court. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors,  who  had  often  appealed 
to  City  Councils  for  an  alleviation  of  the  misery  and 
unlawfulness  of  crowded  cells,  renewed  their  ad- 
dresses to  Councils  on  the  subject,  and  final  action,  or 
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rather  consideration,  was  begun.  Both  Council  and 
the  Board  of  Inspectors  seemed  much  in  earnest. 
The  Inspectors,  thinking  that  the  evil  could  be  reme- 
died by  extending  the  prison  across  the  lot  on  the 
western  side,  and  that  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense; Councils  declaring  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
extension  to  the  present  County  Prison,  but  that  a 
City  Penitentiary  could  be  erected  on  the  lands  owned 
by  the  City,  near  Holmesburg,  on  which  the  "  House  of 
Correction  *'  stands,  and  called  upon  the  Inspectors  in 
consultation  with  the  Managers  of  the  House  of 
Correction  to  prepare  a  plan  and  estimate  for  a  prison 
lot  on  that  farm,  the  new  prison  to  contain  only  the 
convicts  sentenced  and  to  be  sentenced  thereto,  and 
those  in  the  Moyamensing  Prison ;  the  latter  to  be 
used  for  the  untried  and  some  other  classes. 

We  gather  from  inquiry  that  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Inspectors,  after  examining  the  ground 
owned  by  the  City,  near  that  upon  which  the  House 
of  Correction  is  situated,  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Managers  of  that  Institution,  selected  a  piece  of 
ground  containing  about  thirty  acres,  a  portion  of 
which  would  be  an  excellent  site  for  a  prison,  as  it  re- 
gards convenience  of  access,  materials  for  buildings 
and  admirable  drainage.  Water  must  be  brought 
from  some  more  elevated  point.  The  cost  of  such 
work  would  be  considerable,  but  that  much  depends 
upon  the  plan,  and  the  plan  must  depend  on  the  lo- 
cation, size,  etc.  Of  course,  a  high  wall  must  encircle 
the  whole  prison  lot. 

Councils  will  have  to  consider  the  subject  with  great 
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care,  with  regard  to  site,  plan,  and  work,  and  in  these 
times,  w^ith  special  regard  to  the  cost. 

That  there  must  be  enlargement  of  prison  space  is 
a  foregone  conclusion.  That  the  present  County 
Prison  may  be  enlarged,  seems  not  probable,  with  the 
emphasized  expression  of  opinion  of  Councils, 

Meantime,  it  is  something  to  know  that  there  is  a 
strong  disposition  in  Councils  to  do  something  to 
relieve  the  cells  of  the  present  County  Prison,  and  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  judgment  of 
the  Courts. 
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Dr.      HENRY  M,  LAING,    Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Philadelphia 
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Society  for  AlUzntUing  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 


Cr. 


1876.  I   By  Cash  paid  Cominittee  on  Discharged  Prisoners,  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

*•     W.  W.  Walters,  Agent  Eastern  Penitentiary 

"        '*         **     Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners,  County  Prison 

.<       <(        ♦.     Wm.  J   Mullen,  Agent  County  Prison 

'"        "         **      Printing  Journal,  Stamps,  etc 

H.  G.  To wnscnd,  Secretary 

**        •'         **      I  Year's  Rent  of  Room  for  Meetings 

By  Balance  on  hand 


%  9«5  ai  I 

400  00 1 

415  48  I 

400  00 

375  75  I 

50  00  i 

50  00 

a,i8a  84  I 

^4,789  a8  , 


HENRY  M.  LAING,  Treasurtr, 

30  North  Third  street,  Philadelphia. 


PhiiMUi^^^'  «  ^'^  .  »5.  1877. 


Having  cxanaincd  the  Account  of  Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer,  and  the 
Voucbers  in  his  possession,  we  find  the  above  to  be  correct,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  bis  hands  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and 
etchty-four  cents  ;  also,  a  balance  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars 
due  to  the  Barton  Fund. 

CHAS.  ROGERS, 

1  WILLIAM  DUANE, 

Audxtort. 
Philadelphia,  February  5,  1877. 
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ROOMS  OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA   SOCIETY 


FOR 


ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


At  a  Staled  Meeting  of  the   Acting    Committee  of 
"  The   Philadelphia   Society  for   Alleviating  the 
"  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  Twelfth  Month  {December)  20th,  i8yy,  the  Editorial 
Board  {appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  youmal  and 
papers y  and  the  Annual  Report),  consisting  of  Joseph 
R.  Chandler,  James  J.  Barclay,  Edward  H.  Bonsall 
Rev.  E.  R.  Beadle,  D.  D.,  and  William  Duane,  pre- 
sented  the  draft  of  the  Annual  Report,  which,  being  read 
by  the  Chairman,  was  approved  by  the    Committee,  and 
directed  to  be  laid  before   the  ensuing  meeting  of  tlu 
Society. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Twelfth 
Month,  20th,  1877,  the  Report  was  presented  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and  ap- 
proved, and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  p>repared  it, 
to  have  one  thousand  copies  printed,  with  authority  to 
make  such  alterations  and  additions  as  they  might  think 
proper;  and  they  were  also  authorized  to  distribute  it. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by   the   President  and  Sec- 
retary. 

JOHN  J,  LYTLE, 

Secretary. 
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JOURNAL. 


PART   I. 


REPORT   OF   THE  PHILADELPHIA   SOCIETY  FOR 

ALLEVIATING    THE   MISERIES    OF 

PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


THE  character  of  this  Society,  and  the  plan  adopted 
for  prosecuting  its  labours,  are  such  that  an 
occasional  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  its  agents 
or  committees  is  necessary  to  that  general  knowledge 
of  its  attempts  at  usefulness  which  shall  ensure  the 
assistance  of  its  less  active  members,  and  the  approv- 
al and  aid  of  the  public.  It  is,  at  all  times,  difficult 
to  make  useful  progress  in  any  public  society  that  is 
labouring  against  a  public  sentiment,  or  which  suffers 
its  actions  to  be  so  concealed  as  to  create  occasional 
misconception  of  its  motives  or  its  objects.  An 
annual  statement  has  therefore  been  deemed  respect- 
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ful  to  the  public  and  useful  to  the  members ;  such  a 
statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  has  been  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution, upon  which  it  acts,  and  such  a  statement  is 
now  made,  that  the  Society  itself  may  fully  understand 
the  manner  in  which  its  objects  have  been  pursued, 
and  the  results  which  have  been  achieved  by  that 
Acting  Committee  through  its  various  agencies,  and 
in  its  collective  executive  capacity.  And  the  state- 
ment thus  made  is,  when  accepted  and  approved  by 
the  Society,  sent  forth  and  circulated  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  **The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons/' 

To  the  simple  statement  or  account  of  proceedings, 
have  usually  been  added  some  papers,  presenting 
views  of  the  writer,  supposed  also  to  be  the  opinions 
of  the  Society,  concerning  subjects  that  are  involved  in 
the  aims  and  proceedings  of  the  Society.  There  are 
certain  subjects  that  touch  at  some  point  the  great 
question  of  prison  discipline,  prison  evils,  and  prison 
morals ;  *and  these  are  proper  for  consideration.  And 
as  upon  any  or  all  of  these  subjects  there  will  almost 
invariably  be  entertained  different  opinions  by  different 
persons,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  place  all  the 
expressions  of  those  opinions  where  no  injury  can  be 
done  to  the  main  object  of  the  existence  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

To  alleviate,  to  make  lighter,  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons  is  the  avowed  object  of  this  Society,  and  there 
is  ample  space  for  the  action  of  the  Committee,  and  ob- 
jects sufficiently  numerous  upon  which  to  act.    It  would 
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certainly  secure  one  great  end  of  good  to  society, 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prisons  by  lessening  the 
number  of  prisoners  at  this  time  of  overcrowded  cells  ; 
that  would,  of  course,  lessen  the  evil.  But  if  "  sepa- 
rate confinement*'  existed  in  reality,  as  well  as  in 
theory  and  law,  any  movement  that  lessened  crime 
would  tend  to  the  object  at  which  we  aim,  and,  per- 
haps, render  the  misery,  or  the  use,  of  prisons  unne- 
cessary. Some  of  the  ideas  of  improvement,  or  some 
of  the  plans  for  lessening  suffering,  may  not  be  cor- 
rect, but  with  fair  capabilities  of  judging  of  plans,  and 
with  long  experience  in  executing  them,  or  of  forming 
plans  from  practical  experience,  we  may  be  supposed 
to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion of  penology  in  all  its  forms.  A  judgment  we  do 
not  deem  infallible,  but  one  which  may  be  presented 
without  incurring  a  thought  of  rashness ;  one  entitled 
to  consideration  when  antagonized  by  opposing 
theory  and  different  practice.  That  judgment,  formed 
on  experience,  while  it  strengthens  our  confidence, 
leads  us  to  present  ideas  corresponding  with  our 
plans,  and  thus  to  endeavour  to  improve  public  senti- 
ment and  to  direct  public  action. 

We  have  so  frequently  presented  to  the  readers  of 
this  Journal  the  objects  of  our  Society,  and  the  divisions 
of  members,  and  responsibilities  by  which  we  carry  on 
our  labours,  that  we  forbear  a  repetition  of  the  expla- 
nations which  we  have  hitherto  given,  and  confine  our 
statements  to  the  presentation  of  a  record,  or  synopsis 
of  the  record,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  its 
committees,  sub-committees  and  agents. 
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The  readers  of  this  Journal  will  understand  that  the 
general  action  of  this  Society  is  performed,  not  in  its 
congregation,  but  by  representation.  An  Acting 
Committee  of  more  than  fifty  members  perform  its 
functions,  and  report  four  times  a  year,  to  the  Society, 
elaborate  statements  of  their  proceedings,  and  ask 
the  concurrence  of  the  primary  body.  Meantime,  as 
the  special  work  of  the  Committee  lies  in  two  classes 
of  prisons^  the  General  or  Acting  Committee  is  divided 
into  two  classes  or  committees,  denominated  from  the 
institution  to  which  their  labours  are  directed,  viz  : — 
"  Committee  on  County  Prison,"  and  "  Committee  on 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary."  These  Committees  hold 
monthly  sessions,  in  which  each  member  reports  his 
action,  and  the  summary  of  those  statements  is  re- 
ported to  the  parent  Society  at  the  quarterly  meetings. 

The  Committee  on  the  County  Prison  feel  that 
while  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  sent  are  likely  to 
be  less  accessible  to  good  instruction  than  are  those 
confined  in  the  Penitentiary,  they  are  not  less  sensible 
to  kind  interference.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  reach 
that  interference.  The  intention  of  the  Society  is  to 
have  its  agents,  that  is  committee-men,  in  personal  inter- 
course with  the  prisoner,  that  the  visitor  may  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  mental,  as  well  as 
physical,  condition  of  his  client ;  so  that  there  may  be 
a  perfect  understanding  between  the  visitor  and  the 
visited.  In  some  measure  the  prison  visitor  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  prisoner  that  the  physician 
occupies  toward  the  patient.  Now,  as  the  physician 
would  scarcely  venture  to  prescribe  for  the  patient 
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without  some  knowledge  of  the  disease  which  he  is 
called  to  cure,  and  as  he  would  feel  more  and  more 
capable  of  his  work  as  he  learned  more  and  more  of 
the  disease  and  the  physical  character  of  the  patient, 
so  the  visiting  member  of  our  Society  could  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  make  his  visits  profitable  to  the  pris- 
oner until  he  understood  the  mental  condition  of  his 
client,  and  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  more  inti- 
mate he  became  with  the  past  conduct,  former  rela- 
tions, and  mental  proclivity  of  the  visited,  the  greater 
would  be  his  means  of  usefulness.  On  this  subject, 
in  passing,  we  say,  though  the  subject  is  really  worthy 
a  separate  paper,  that  there  must  be  an  understanding 
between  the  visitor  and  visited,  a  perfect  confidence, 
a  candor  and  simplicity  of  motive,  or  the  best  efforts 
of  the  visitor  will  be  useless,  his  plans  of  good  entirely 
frustrated.  We  mean  that  the  prisoner  ought  to 
make  known  his  case^  not  merely  the  critney  for  which 
he  is  suffering  imprisonment,  but  other  cases  for 
which  he  did  not  suffer  imprisonment  nor  trial.  To 
make  the  work  of  the  visitor  successful,  he  should 
ingratiate  himself  into  the  secret  experience  of  his 
client,  lest  some  of  his  advice  and  exhortation  might 
mislead  the  prisoner,  who  feels  the  influence  of  the 
unexposed,  the  unexplained  fault,  a  fault  which  perhaps 
has  a  closer  relation  with  the  infirmities  of  his  charac- 
ter than  has  the  crime  for  which  he  is  suffering. 

Medical  experience  confirms  the  assertion  that  pa- 
tients sometimes  suffer  much  from  the  administration 
of  good  medicine  prescribed  by  a  competent  physician 
really   because   that   patient  has  concealed  from   the 
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medical  man  some  other  morbid  condition  of  his  sys- 
tem of  a  more  dangerous  tendency  than  that*for  which 
he  is  receiving  advice  and  taking  medicine.  So  the 
visitor  to  the  cell  of  the  convict,  suffering  for  murder- 
ous assault,  perhaps,  plies  his  client  with  advice  against 
such  a  dangerous  and  wicked  abuse  of  his  physical 
powers,  and  feels  that  he  has  wrought  much  good 
when  he  obtains  from  the  prisoner  a  solemn  promise 
that  he  will  not  again  use  such  violence.  Alas,  the 
violence,  the  assault  to  kill,  was  not  the  real,  only  the 
proximate,  cause  of  his  imprisonment.  The  man  when 
he  gets  clear  of  the  prison,  and  of  his  friendly  visitor, 
will  probably  sustain  his  promise  of  peace  until  he 
shall  again  encounter  the  same  or  similar  motives  to 
violate  that  promise.  Fighting  may  not  be  the  bent 
of  his  mind,  "  the  sin  that  most  easily  besets  him,"  but 
some  other  cause  precedes  that — he  has  not  pledged 
himself  to  keep  from  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  saloon  ; 
he  has  not  made  solemn  promise  to  any  visitor  to 
keep  from  improper  associations ;  he  has  not  pledged 
himself  to  avoid  the  company  "  whose  path  leads  down 
to  death,  whose  feet  take  hold  on  hell ;''  and  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  irregular  passion  in  the  "  inordinate  cup 
that  is  unblest,"  he  finds  the  incitement  to  do  or  say 
that  which  leads  him  to  a  violation  of  his  pledged 
faith.  The  visitor  who  does  not  know  or  learn  the 
mental  proclivity  and  general  character  of  the  prisoner 
whom  he  attempts  to  improve  in  the  cell,  will  fail  ut- 
terly unless  he  deals  in  generalities,  and  then  he  can 
do  little  good. 

Now,  supposing  the  visitor  to  be  possessed  of  the 
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general  characteristics  and  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  prisoner  whom  he  is  going  to  converse  with,  and 
he  finds,  when  he  enters  the  cell,  that  there  are  other 
prisoners  in  the  same  room  who  are  to  be  included  in 
the  list  of  hearers,  how  is  that  visitor  to  deal  with  the 
peculiarities  of  his  immediate  client's  character,  while 
others  are  to  hear  the  exposition  and  the  dehortation  ? 
It  is  impossible  for  such  a  work  to  produce  any  profit, 
and  the  remarks  must  be  only  upon  generalities,  which 
will  be  less  effective  than  a  newspaper  comment,  or  a 
small  pamphlet.  These  may  be  read  in  silence,  but 
open  rebuke,  or  the  advice  that  exposes  weakness, 
will  be  rather  injurious  than  beneficial,  and  the  visitor 
may  not  hope  for  good  results  from  his  sacrifices. 

We  have  made  these  observations  suggested  by 
the  remark  that  the  visitor  to  a  prison  cell  must  un- 
derstand the  character  and  proclivities  of  the  person 
whom  he  visits  with  the  hope  of  doing  the  unhappy 
man  good,  and  we  will  state  why. 

We  are,  it  will  be  recollected,  speaking  of  the 
County  Prison,  and  the  relations  of  this  Society  with 
that  institution. 

To  this  Prison  the  members  of  the  "County  Prison 
Committee  "  go  with  a  full  intention  of  doing  good,  in 
the  appropriate  time  and  zeal ;  but  when  they  present 
themselves,  and  would  communicate  with  a  prisoner, 
they  find  all  hopes  of  usefulness  destroyed  by  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  cell  of  new  faces,  in  number  to  make  it 
disagreeable  to  enter,  and  in  appearance  that  declares 
a  readiness  to  destroy  by  ridicule  any  impression  of 
good  which  might  be  effected  by  conversation  with 
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their  clients.  It  is  much  to  make  a  man,  charged  with 
crime,  so  to  disregard  the  pain  and  disgrace  of  incar- 
ceration as  to  confess  his  fault,  or  so  to  admit  of 
advice  as  to  intimate  confession ;  but  when  there  are 
cell  companions  of  hardened  character,  who  have 
fallen  from  vice  to  crime,  the  confession  of  course 
cannot  be  expected,  and  scarcely  can  the  submission 
to  gentle  monition  be  looked  for.  The  number 
strengthens  hostility,  while  it  removes  or  silences 
compunction.  A  false  shame  in  the  first  tenant  is 
increased  by  the  ridicule  of  his  associates,  and  the 
visitor  soon  finds  his  advice  little  heeded  while  he  is 
there,  and  soon  learns  from  others  that  he  himself, 
and  his  advice,  are  subject  of  insulting  ridicule  as  soon 
as  he  has  gone. 

What  encouragement  then  has  the  visitor  to  the 
County  Prison  to  persevere  in  his  efforts?  What 
rewards  can  he  look  for  from  temper  subdued,  evils 
confessed,  and  resolutions  of  good  declared  ?  They 
may  be  made,  but  the  breath  of  ridicule  to  this  class 
of  people  is  like  the  Sirocco  to  vegetation.  But  that 
ridicule  will  come  as  surely  as  the  temptation  is  offered 
by  any  one  making  a  first  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
convicted  felon  in  the  presence  of  others  in  similar 
circumstances,  is  certain ;  and  it  has  rarely  happened 
that  there  was  good  feeling  enough  to  check  the 
attempt  at  ridicule,  or  good  sense  enough  to  resist  the 
power  of  that  tremendous  weapon  against  good  im- 
pressions. 

Hence,  we  say  that  much  less  has  been  achieved  in  the 
male  department  of  the  County  Prison  than  had  been 
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anticipated — had  been  hoped  for.  No  charge  can  be 
made  against  the  earnestness  and  promptitude  of  the 
appointed  visitors.  They  went  and  tried  to  accom- 
plish their  full  mission ;  but  it  is  feared  that  some  have 
shrunk  from  its  unpleasant  work ;  which  is  attended 
with  so  many  physical  inconveniences,  and  encouraged 
with  so  few  evidences  of  good  results.  We  have  there- 
fore less  to  say  of  the  rewards  of  labour  in  the  County 
Prison  than  we  once  had,  and  have  the  melancholy 
task  to  declare  that  there  is  little  hope  of  success 
while  its  cells  continue  to  contain  more  than  one 
prisoner  each.  In  height,  breadth,  and  length,  the 
cells  of  the  County  Prison  were  constructed  to  contain 
one  prisoner  only.  The  Acts  of  Assembly  in  this 
State,  in  prescribing  punishment  for  the  convicted 
felon,  and  for  every  class  of  prisoners  in  that  institu- 
tution,  declare  that  they  shall  be  separate,  and  the 
Judge  imposes  a  sentence  of  "  separate  confinement,*' 
and  any  sentence  by  a  Judge  that  promotes  congre- 
gate confinement,  and  any  movement  by  the  keeper 
of  the  prison  that  places  two  or  more  prisoners  in  one 
cell,  is  as  much  a  violation  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  as 
is  the  act  for  which  the  felon  is  consigned  to  a  prison. 

"  Why,"  said  a  convict  to  the  writer  of  this  article, 
who  was  officially  visiting  the  cell,  "  am  I  shut  up  in 
"  this  cell  with  these  companions  ?  I  mean,  why  am 
"  I  imprisoned  ?*' 

The  exact  act  not  being  recorded  at  the  door  of  the 
cell,  the  reply  was: — "I  suppose  for  violating  the  laws 
of  the  State.'' 

"  I   suppose,'*  said  the  prisoner,  "that   is  the   case ; 
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"  that  I  was  charged  with  violating  the  laws  of  the 
"  State,  and  hence  you  think  I  deserve  imprison- 
"  ment  ?*' 

"  Of  course,  that  is  generally  understood." 
"  Well,  then,  that  being  the  case,  will  you  tell  me 
"  who  has  violated  the  laws  of  the  State  when  I  am 
"  thrust  into  a  small  cell  with  two  other  persons,  whose 
"  habits  are  quite  different  from  mine,  and  whose  con- 
"  versation  is  not  such  as  I  like  ?" 

"  We  here  only  do  as  the  Court  directs." 
"The  Court  does  not  direct  you  to  put  me  into  a 
"  cell  with  other  men  who  may  be  very  disagreeable. 
"  Indeed,  I  listened  to  the  sentence  which  the  Judge 
"  pronounced  in  my  case,  and  it  was  emphatic — sepa- 
"  RATE  confinement.  If  that  is  the  instruction  of  the 
"  Judge  of  which  you  speak,  and  I  remain  in  a  small 
*•  cell  with  two  other  men,  it  appears  to  me  that 
"  somebody  else  has  violated  the  laws  of  the  State. 
**  Whoever  it  may  be,  I  hope  he  will  not  be  condemned 
"  to  undergo  separate  confinement  in  this  cell  with 
"  me  and  my  two  companions." 

There  was  an  appearance  of  earnestness  and  correct 
estimate  in  the  convict's  language,  and,  for  a  moment, 
no  reply  was  given ;  when  the  answer  came,  it  inti- 
mated that  the  remaining  time  of  his  service  was  so 
short  that  we  believed  that  it  did  not  warrant  any  more 
than  his  earnest  protest.  "  But,'*  said  he,  "  if  I  had,  as 
**  some  others  have,  years  to  serve  in  this  prison,  I 
"  would  require  a  fulfillment  of  the  law  in  my  case,  and  a 
"  compliance  with  the  Judge's  award.  I  have  no  com- 
"  plaint  of  the  treatment  I  receive  here,  other  than  that 
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"  which  I  have  mentioned  ;  but  that  is  enough  for  a  man 
"  of  any  feeling,  and  I  am  able  to  say  that  a  man  does 
"  not  lose  his  feeling  by  becoming  a  convict.  He  may 
**  deserve  a  prison  cell  for  violating  the  law,  but  he  has  a 
"  right  to  expect  the  exact  amount  of  his  felony  (if  any) 
"  being  known  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  that  he  shall  have 
"  no  more  punishment  than  the  *law  allows,  and  the 
"  Court  awards.'  I  feel  no  unkindness  towards  my  cell- 
"  mates,  but  you  know  that  we  are  not  of  similar  habits 
"  of  thinking,  speaking,  or  acting.  Those  that  left  the 
"  cell  some  time  since,  and  left  some  space  for  those  now 
"  with  me,  were  of  habits,  of  language  and  training,  that 
"  my  residence,  and  I  can  not  say,  association  with  them, 
"  was  a  gross  outrage  upon  any  man  with  decent  ideas  ; 
"  and  you  know  that  few  inflictions  can  be  greater  to 
"  persons  who  have  seen  better  things  than  the  enforced 
"  companionship  with  young  prisoners,  whose  conversa- 
"  tion,  when  it  is  fit  to  be  understood,  is  generally  only 
"  details  of  plans  of  mischief,  and  deeds  of  injustice. 
"  Boasts  of  what  had  been  intended,  and  regrets  for  the 
"  failure  that  landed  them  in  the  cell — failures  which 
"  they  were  using  here  to  insure  future  success  in  plans 
"  of  more  extensive  mischief.  And,  sir,  when  that  style 
"  is  for  a  time  exhausted,  the  boasts  of  fraud  planned 
"  and  crimes  committed  gave  place  to  an  interchange  of 
"  views  and  opinions,  in  language  that  would  shock  the 
'*  most  depraved  ear.  I  have  thought  that  had  I  known 
"  before  entering  the  cell  the  kind  of  suffering  to  which 
"I  was  to  be  submitted,!  would  have  asserted  my  law- 
"  ful  rights,  and  refused  to  be  a  companion  of  dirty 
"rogues,  even  though  I  was  a  convict.    I  know  enough 
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"  of  society  and  of  law  to  know  that  such  resistance 
"  would  have  led,  by  some  means,  to  the  issue  of 
"  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  though  I  do  not  know 
"  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  move- 
"  ment,  as  I  know  by  bitter  experience  that  there 
"  are  not  cells  enough  in  your  prison  to  allow  each 
"  prisoner  separate  confinement  I  will  not  say  that  I 
"  should  not  like  an  agreeable  companion  in  this  cell,  but 
"  I  know  that  agreeable  companions  in  a  felon's  cell  are 
"  not  to  be  expected  by  one  who  has  been  reared  in  hab- 
"  its  of  decency  and  propriety.  You  will  say,  perhaps, 
"  that  a  convict  has  no  right  to  complain.  A  convict,  sir, 
"  you  will  agree,  has  a  right,  if  he  is  to  be  punished,  to 
**  be  punished  according  to  law.  If  I  am  sentenced  to 
"  six  months'  imprisonment  for  a  violation  of  the  law, 
"  and  I  should  be  mounted  upon  the  pillory,  placed  in 
**  the  stocks,  or  have  the  punishment  of  *  forty  stripes, 
"  save  one,  well  laid  on,'  do  you  not  think  that  an  expo- 
"  sition  of  such  a  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  law 
"  and  the  sentence  of  the  Court  would  excite  public  feel- 
"  ing  and  lead  to  some  action  in  the  case  that  would  dis- 
"  turb  the  feelings  of  some  parties,  and,  perhaps,  pre- 
"  vent  future  violations  of  the  law  in  that  direction?" 

^*  I  think  it  might  make  some  talk,  and  lead  to  some 
interference." 

"  Well,  you  admit,  then,  that  it  is  a  great  wrong  to 
"  take  a  man  sentenced  to  separate  confinement  and 
"  place  him  in  a  cell  planned  and  constructed  for  the  use 
"  of  one  person  only,  and  force  upon  him  the  compan- 
"  ionship  of  three  or  four  men  of  impure  minds,  impure 
"  words   and   impure  deeds,  to   compel  one  of  that 
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"  company  to  witness  the  indecencies  of  undisciplined 
"  men,  to  endure  the  indelicacy  of  such  a  situation,  to 
"  submit  to  the  indescribably  offensive  association  ;  and, 
"  I  tell  you,  I  would  rather  undergo  the  corporal  penal- 
"  ties  of  stock  or  pillory  and  the  whipping  post,  than  to 
"  endure  from  day  to  day  the  daily  nuisance — the 
"  abominable  indecency,  to  which  I  am  exposed." 

"The  corporal  punishment  to  which  you  refer  de- 
"  rives  much  of  its  severity  from  the  publicity  and  the 
"  exposure  of  the  act." 

"  I  understand  and  admit  that  the  public  execution 
"  of  the  sentence  to  the  pillory  and  whipping  post  adds 
"  greatly  to  the  mortification  of  the  punishment.  But  is 
"  the  punishment  here  unwitnessed,  untold  ?  Friends 
"  visit  me,  and  my  cellmates  are,  of  course,  allowed  the 
"  same  liberty,  and  their  visitors  witness  my  degrada- 
"  tion  of  social  imprisonment,  and  they  proclaim  it  when 
"  I  return  to  society — or  rather  when  I  return  to  the 
"  world  and  seek  society,  a  knowledge  of  my  impris- 
"  onment  will  be  as  general  as  would  have  been  a 
"  knowledge  of  my  punishment  by  flagellation  or  the 
"  stocks ;  and  the  fact  that  I  had  been  a  convicted 
"  prisoner,  if  known,  will  operate  against  the  fulfillment 
"  of  my  wishes ;  and  that  knowledge,  coupled  with  the 
"  assured  fact  that  my  imprisonment  had  made  me  the 
"  companion  of  filthy  felons  who  lacked  decency  to  the 
"  extent  that  made  an  avowal  of  their  misdeeds  a  claim 
"  to  closer  association !  Recollect,  sir,  that  here  we 
"  have  not  the  choice  of  our  companions.  The  very 
"  fact  that  it  is  unlawful  to  confine  more  than  one  per- 
"  son  in  one  cell  serves  as  a  sort  of  justification  or  of 
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"  excuse  for  making  the  association  without  regard  to 
"  the  correspondence  of  character,  attainments,  or 
"  moral  feelings." 

"  I  regret  your  condition,''  was  the  reply,  "but  there 
are  no  means  provided  to  remedy  the  evil." 

"  Is  there,"  said  the  man,  "  no  one  to  correct  this 
"  wrong  to  a  prisoner  when  there  are  so  many  men 
"  employed,  and  so  much  money  paid  to  arrest,  try,  and 
"  punish  the  prisoner  for  the  wrongs  he  may  have  per- 
"  petrated  against  society  ?  I  tell  you  plainly  that  this 
"  mode  of  punishing  for  small  crimes  almost  necessarily 
"  insures  the  commission  of  large  felonies;  and  it  would 
"  be  better  that  a  sort  of  Draconian  administration  of 
"justice  should  exist,  and  trivial  crimes  be  punished 
"with  death,  or  continued  imprisonment,  rather  than 
"that  the  minor  offence  should  be  so  visited  as  to 
"  harden  the  feeling  of  the  offender  against  society,  and 
"destroy  the  self-respect  and  correct  sense  of  justice 
"  upon  which  social  life  depends." 

The  feelings  of  the  prisoner  so  ran  into  words,  and 
thus  occupied  time  otherwise  appropriated,  that  his 
visitor  was  compelled  to  put  to  him  certain  questions 
that  belonged  to  the  visitation. 

"  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  treatment 
you  receive  here?" 

"  None,  excepting  that  of  which  I  have  just  now 
complained." 

"  Your  food  is  good. " 

"Good  enough,  though  I  hear  complaints  from 
those  who,  I  think,  never  got  as  good  at  home." 

"  Then  some  do  complain  ?" 
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"  Yes,  I  heard  a  combination  to  make  special  com- 
"  plaint  of  food,  but  a  part  of  the  conspirators  drew 
"  back,  and  thus  you  have  been  saved  these  complaints. 
"The  cause  of  my  complaint  exists,  and  as  often  as  I 
"  have  an  opportunity  I  shall  make  myself  heard.;  I  do 
"  not  think  that  it  makes  any  difference  in  the  matter  of 
"  which  I  complain  whether  I  am  rightfully  or  wrong- 
'•  fully  imprisoned,  whether  I  did  the  act  with  which  I 
"was  charged,  and  for  which  I  am  suffering,  or  whether 
"mistake,  carelessness,  or  haste  to  secure  conviction 
"sent  me  innocent  to  the  prison.  I  have  but  one 
"wrong  to  complain  of,  and  that,  I  think,  is  soon  to  be 
"  redressed.  All  the  questions  which  you  propound  to 
"  me,  are  aside  of  the  grievance ;  the  supply  of  food 
'*  is  ample,  and  well  prepared,  and  regularly  served ; 
"the  keepers  are  civil  and  kind — but  why  dwell  on 
'*  such  small  matters  unless  it  be  to  draw  attention  from 
"the  main  grievance,  viz: — the  indecent,  the  unjust, 
"and  the  unlawful  deijradation  to  which  I  am  submitted 
"  by  this  compulsory  joint  occupation  of  a  small  cell  ?" 

The  complaint  and  argument  of  the  well-educated, 
but  guilty,  prisoner  was  rather  intended  by  him  to  de- 
pict the  possibility  and  chances  of  suffering  as  well  as 
the  reality  to  which  a  convict  in  a  crowded  cell  is  ex- 
posed, though  it  was  evident  that,  in  his  case,  there 
were  grounds  for  the  complaint,  and  evidence  that  he 
had  experienced  a  portion  of  the  miseries  which  he 
described : — 

"  All  which  he  saw,  and  part  of  which  he  was." 
Those  who  frequently  visit  the  door  of  the  crowded 
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cell  will  hear  such  statements,  occasionally,  though  the 
greatest  sufferer  is  admonished  to  silence  by  a  recog- 
nition of  the  power  which  his  cellmates  possess  of  ad- 
ding to  his  vexation.  But  some  do  speak  out.  And 
the  visitors,  though  they  may  hear  no  such  utterances, 
must  see  in  crowded  congregations  of  felons,  some 
of  whom  are  of  filthy  habits,  sufficient  cause  for  dis- 
gust ;  and  such  visitors  must  feel  that  where  no  such 
complaint  is  made  from  a  crowded  cell,  the  work  of 
mental  degradation  has  far  advanced,  and  what  had 
not  been  corrupted  by  social  liberty,  had  been  made 
rotten  by  congregate  confinement. 

We  dwell  much  on  this  point  in  considering  the 
County  Prison,  referring  to  one,  what  is  an  aggregate 
of  many  utterances,  because  we  have  the  knowledge 
that  this  evil  has  become  so  offensive  and  so  patent* 
thai  it  will  have  a  consideration  from  the  Courts,  that 
must  lead  to  hopes  of  mitigation.  The  Courts,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  posi- 
tion in  passing  a  sentence  which  they  know  cannot  be 
executed  according  to  the  law  which  they  are  adminis- 
tering. 

The  number  of  visits  made  to  the  County  Prison  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  appointed  especially 
for  that  place  varies  with  the  season  ;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances may  influence,  also.  But  in  the  heat  of  Sum- 
mer when  our  citizens  seek  health  from  the  country 
air,  and  the  breezes  of  the  ocean,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  probably  participate  in  the  general  exodus, 
and,  of  course,  fewer  visits  are  reported  for  that  season 
than  in  the  Winter ;  but  there  was  no  week,  and,  in- 
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deed,  there  was  no  week-day,  last  Summer,  in  which  the 
visit  of  some  of  the  Committee  was  not  made.  Though 
the  evils,  which  we  have  before  noted,  rendered  such 
visits  less  agreeable,  and,  perhaps,  less  wholesome, 
certainly  less  frequent,  than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  law,  as  it  regards  separate  confinement,  had  been 
rigidly  administered.  We  ought  to  say  here,  that 
the  appointed  visitors  to  the  County  Prison  are 
men  who  are  less  affected  by  the  inconvenience 
which  they  must  incur  by  visiting  a  crowded  cell  than 
by  the  certainty  that  in  that  crowd  there  exists  a 
determination  to  ridicule  their  teaching,  and  to  make 
their  efforts  for  the  prisoner's  good  redound  rather 
to  the  injury  of  the  cause  of  virtue.  How  well  those 
who  undertake  to  advise  certain  persons  know  how 
little  good  they  are  likely  to  achieve,  when  with  the 
very  class  of  persons,  in  whose  behalf  they  labour, 
ridicule  is  a  thousand  times  more  effective  than  the 
most  pungent  logic.  It  is  only  necessary  to  catch  a 
few  words  of  some  of  the  hearers,  when  the  kindly- 
disposed  adviser  has  withdrawn,  to  learn  how  useless 
is  good  advice  to  a  number  that  need  it  most.  That 
very  point  is  one  on  which  the  adventure  in  a  prison 
undertaking  is  likely  to  make  shipwreck.  We  rec- 
ognize the  danger  in  evil  results.  To  obtain  influence 
over  others  we  must  have  command  of  ourselves.  The 
temptation  is  to  visit  the  convict  with  severity  of  remark 
when  he  fails  to  fulfill  a  promise,  or  to  take  a  full  view 
of  the  responsibilities  of  his  life  abroad,  and  of  the 
great  fact  that  the  sufferings,  mortification,  and  sense 
of  future  loss  of  his  proper  position,  is  the  result  of  his 
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former  misconduct.  The  visitor's  duty  is  then  self-con- 
trol, and  as  the  want  of  self  control  is  the  cause  of  the 
prisoner  s  crime,  what  hope  of  success  can  the  visitor 
possess  when  he  shows  himself,  at  liberty,  without  self- 
control,  trying  to  awake  the  convict  to  the  importance 
of  self-control,  and  showing  that  respectability,  honour 
and  wealth  depend  on  that  quality. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  in  some  visitors  to  suppose 
that  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  mental 
condition  of  the  convict  and  themselves  as  there  is  in 
the  social  rank  of  the  two  parties.  It  often  happens, 
every  day  reports  of  the  press  show  it,  that  arrests  are 
made  of  men  whose  position  is  such  as  to  startle  the 
ordinary  observer ;  and  it  happens  so  that  even  when 
the  social  position  of  the  arrested  person  is  degraded, 
he  retains  much  of  the  outward  manner  of  polished 
life,  much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  society 
which  he  has  neglected  to  obey ;  he  has  only  misused 
his  acquirements,  not  forgotten  nor  neglected  them. 
The  manners  of  the  world  have  admitted  him  to 
enjoyment  of  good  society,  and  to  that  general  confi- 
dence, the  abuse  of  which  has  led  him  to  the  prison 
cell.  And  the  practical  educated  gifts,  the  highly  cul- 
tivated mechanic  instincts,  that  made  the  skillful 
artisan,  or  even  the  instructive  professor,  have  been 
misused,  been  devoted  to  public  or  individual  injury, 
till  suspicion  was  aroused,  and  detection  followed, 
and  conviction  and  sentence  were  secured.  It  may  be 
asserted,  and  will  be  admitted,  that  men  of  this  class 
of  offenders  deserve  a  punishment  even  more  severe 
than    is   awarded   to   the    poor   fellow   whose    small, 
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almost  inherent  vice,  tending  to  contemptible  crime, 
has  led  him  to  the  prison ;  we  agree  that  such  is  a 
proper  distinction.  But,  with  visitors  to  the  prison 
cells,  punishment  is  not  the  object.  They  go  not 
thither  to  inflict  punishment,  but  to  incite  to  repent- 
ance. Knowing  the  evil  of  vice  and  the  degradation 
that  follows  its  detection,  "  they  persuade  men.*'  Their 
business  is  to  win,  by  affectionate  argument,  the  con- 
vict back  to  virtue,  and  that  business,  that  great 
end.  leads  them,  or  should  lead  them,  to  discrimina- 
te between  the  stolid  obtuseness  of  the  vulgar  thief 
and  the  refined,  cultivated,  and  dangerous  talents  of 
the  forger,  the  embezzler,  the  calculating  rogue. 
Yet  the  language  of  the  visitor  must  have  a  relation 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  hearer,  and  the  hope  of 
success  must  rest  only  upon  the  certainty  that  what 
is  said  is  listened  to  with  evidence  of  approval,  and 
that  it  will  be  made  the  subject  of  thoughtful  medita- 
tion when  the  lesson  shall  have  ceased. 

It  is  not  much  to  say  that  the  ignorant  rough,  who 
suffers  imprisonment  for  acts  that  have  their  origin  in 
the  lowest  rank  of  the  coarse  and  vulgar,  will  sit  with 
entire  indifference,  or  with  a  curiosity  that  is  excited 
by  parts  that  relate  to  himself,  while  the  well  in- 
structed prisoner,  one  whose  situation  in  life  insured 
good  education,  and  whose  good  education  insured  to 
him  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  which  he  abused, 
will  listen,  with  a  respect  and  attention  that  denotes 
comprehension,  to  the  remarks  of  the  visitor,  who 
suited  his  discourse  to  the  higher  comprehension  of 
the  listener,  and  awakened  reminiscenses  of  the  past, 
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and  especially  ensured  a  full  concurrence  in  his  edu- 
cated hearer,  who  knew  when  he  was  entering  upon 
the  act  that  cost  him  his  freedom,  as  well  as  he  now 
knows,  that  such  an  act  was  wrong — only  such  a  wrong 
act  sometimes  escapes  detection. 

If  the  representatives  of  these  two  classes  of  prison- 
ers were  occupying  one  cell,  it  will  be  seen  how  un- 
likely it  is  that  the  visitor  should  produce  good  to 
either.  The  simple  language  of  argument,  and  the 
occasional  illustrations  that  enforce  argument  with 
the  vulgar  prisoner,  offend  the  more  refined  taste 
and  higher  judgment  of  his  educated  companion ;  and 
that  elevated  mode,  the  persuasion  and  argument 
which  alone  would  arrest  attention  and  lead  to  reflec- 
tion in  the  man  of  a  higher  rank  of  qualification,  would 
be  a  stumbling-block  and  foolishness  to  the  vulgar 
prisoner. 

Some,  most  of  the  visitors,  understand  this  qualifi- 
cation of  their  mission,  and  effect  great  good,  when 
they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  single  occupant  of  a 
cell,  or  when  it  happens  that  both  or  all  are  upon  a 
par  in  mental  qualities  and  moral  condition.  That  can 
scarcely  happen ;  almost  every  old  prison  habitue  has 
something  upon  which  to  build  distinction,  some  quality 
or  some  achievement  that  gives  him,  at  least  in  his  own 
estimate,  a  right  to  distinction,  and  that  right  in  him, 
of  course,  creates  a  duty  in  others  to  respect  his  claim. 
Generally  the  claim  is  founded  on  some  achievment  in 
crime ;  some  hair-breadth  escape  from  detectives  and 
posses;  some  absence  of  witness,  artfully  withheld; 
some  strange  lache  in  indictment ;  some  disagreement 
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of  juries ;  these  all  are  valuable  planks  in  a  criminal 
platform  of  respectability  in  the  craft.  But  most  of  all, 
as  eminently  distinctive,  is  the  great  fact  that,  having 
been  detected,  tried,  proved  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a 
penitentiary  (a  county  prison  is  not  enough),  he  has 
served  out  a  sentence  of  seven  or  ten  years,  and  has 
done  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  new  occupancy  of  his 
prison  quarters. 

This  last  evidence  of  distinction  and  pride  in  profes- 
sion is  found  with  men,  but  is  more  openly  expressed 
by  women,  who  seem  to  be  devoted  to  the  business 
of  crime  when  they  undertake  it. 

In  a  quarrel  which  ensued  some  time  since  between 
two  female  prisoners,  the  younger  tried  to  exalt  her- 
self by  the  grand  boast  that  she  had  been  sentenced 
three  times  to  the  prison.  The  last  sentence  was 
for  three  years. 

"  Go  away,"  said  the  older  one,  "  get  out  with  your 
"  three  years  in  a  county  prison.  Why,  this  is  my  third 
"  time  here,  and  never  less  than  two  years,  while  I  was 
"  seven  years  in  the  penitentiary."  In  the  language  of 
the  day,  the  younger  woman  "wilted  down,"  and  felt 
the  inferiority  of  her  claim  to  precedence,  and  from 
that  time  the  older  and  more  experienced  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  priority  and  superiority.  Her  fame  was 
spread  from  cell  to  cell,  and  her  distinction  and  pre-emi- 
nence were  the  occasion  of  envy  among  those  who 
were  "free  of  the  guild"  of  crime,  and  the  cause  of 
wonder  to  those  who  were  waiting  to  see  what  would 
be  the  result  of  their  first  trial  on  a  charge   of  felony. 

It   seems  scarcely  comprehensible,  the  knowledge 
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of  such  a  state  of  mind,  such  an  estimate  of  conduct, 
and  such  a  ruling  view  of  what  constitutes  desirable 
distinction,  and  yet  it  is  confidently  stated  that  use  has 
been  made  of  such  knowledge  to  gain  an  influence 
over  the  convict  that  enabled  the  visitor  to  use  a  set  of 
arguments,  that  finally  prevailed,  and  one  who  made 
the  largest  boasts  and  proved  the  greatest  number  and 
largest  extent  of  imprisonments  became  of  settled  life, 
and  enjoyed  a  confidence  which  she  had  before  abused. 


OUR  WORK. 


It  is  known  to  those  who  have  relations  with  the 
Prison  Society,  or  who  have  read  these  Annual  Reports, 
that  the  Society,  while  very  numerous,  delegates  its 
business  to  an  "Acting  Committee,"  and  that  the  Act- 
ing Committee  is  divided  into  two  sub-committees  ; 
one  has  visitation  at  the  Penitentiary  as  its  duty, 
with  all  that  relates  to  the  voluntary  connection  of  the 
Society  with  that  Institution.  To  the  other  is  commit- 
ted the  interests  of  the  Society  in  the  affairs  of  the 
County  Prison,  also  the  moral  instruction  of  the  pris- 
oners and  care  for  their  interests  when  they  are  leav- 
ing their  confinement.  These  interests  vary  by  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  the  two  places.  It  ought  to 
be  understood,  as  it  is  here  emphatically  stated,  that 
the  mission  of  the  Committee  does  not  pretend  to  in- 
clude any  interference  with  the  discipline  or  direction 
of  either  the  Penitentiary  or  the  County  Prison,  The 
law   of  the   State  provides    that   among    the   official 
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visitors  to  prisons  are  the  members  of  "The  Acting* 
*'  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Mis- 
"  eries  of  Public  Prisons/'  And  the  liberties  thus 
granted  individuals,  if  mistaken  zeal  should  abuse, 
a  slight  hint  would  prove  available  to  correct  the  first 
step,  which  is  often  costly. 

These  two  Committees  are  daily  represented  by 
some  of  their  members  at  the  cells  of  the  Penitentary 
and  of  the  County  Prison,  and  while  the  Committees 
discharge  special  duties,  certain  important  portions  are 
devolved  upon  the  respective  individual  Agents.  Of 
the  different  character  of  the  duties  of  the  Agent  of  the 
Society  at  the  Penitentiary,  and  those  of  the  Agent  at 
the  County  Prison,  we  shall  speak,  and  noticing  the 
works  performed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  either 
Agent  would  be  willing  to  be  judged  by  his  works ; 
and,  indeed,  both  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
in  nothing — excepting,  perhaps,  in  sufficiency  of  means 
to  enlarge  their  usefulness. 


COUNTY  PRISON. 

The  Committee  to  the  County  Prison  present,  of 
course,  an  account  of  visits  made  to  the  occupants 
of  the  cells  much  less  in  number  than  are  credited 
to  the  Visitors  to  the  Penitentiary.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Committee  is  smaller,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  and  effect  of  visits  does  not 
depend  entirely  on  that.  The  condition  of  the 
cells    for   males,   crowded   as   they   are   in    the  Pris- 
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on,  is  an  important  element  in  the  statement.  Yet 
many  visits  are  monthly  paid  to  the  crowded  cells,  and 
the  inmates  may  hereafter  profit  by  the  self-sacrificing 
exertions  of  their  devoted  visitors. 

In  the  female  department  several  religious  ladies 
make  regular  visits,  and,  without  doubt,  do  much  good 
by  kind  and  wholesome  instruction.  It  is  not  believed 
that  those  who  are  irregular  in  their  visits,  and  only 
present  themselves  at  the  wicket  of  the  cells  once  in  a 
quarter,  and  then  only  put  into  the  prisoner's  hand 
some  hymn  or  tract,  which  very  few  of  the  prisoners 
can  read,  really  produce  the  benefit  which  their  good 
intentions  would  seem  to  deserve  as  a  reward. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  labours  of  the  Society's 
Committee  at  the  County  Prison  are  producing  as 
much  good  as  could  be  expected  in  such  circumstances 
as  distinguish  the  place  ;  and  but  for  calling  attention 
too  directly  to  individuals,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  give 
some  instances  of  apparent  reformation  in  female  pris- 
oners, who  left  it  with  promises,  stronger  than  words,  to 
avoid  evil  conduct,  evil  association,  and  evil  position. 

In  looking  closely  into  the  cases  of  prisoners  whom 
the  visitors  of  this  Society  meet  in  the  County 
Prison,  and  inquiring  into  their  welfare  and  their  hopes, 
something  of  their  early  history,  and  of  the  immediate 
cause  of  present  imprisonment,  is  easily  learned,  and 
a  great  deal  is  heard  of  the  amount  of  innocence  that  is 
outraged  in  the  arrest  of  the  criminals,  and  of  the  injus- 
tice of  the  magistrate  who  has  sent  them  to  prison  for 
punishment  or  trial.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  not 
to  smile  at  the  thin  sophistry  with  which  the  prisoner 
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tries  to  present  his  case,  and  to  convince  the  hearer  of 
his  innocence.  One  gentleman,  who  was  concluding  a 
first  visit  to  and  a  walk  through  the  prison,  after  seeing 
nearly  every  cell  occupied,  exclaimed : — 

"  Why,  I  never  saw  so  many  unoffending  persons  at 
"  one  time  ;  not  one  that  I  have  seen  admits  the  jus- 
"  tice  of  his  commitment.  This  building  ought  to  be 
"  called  the  *Chapel  of  the  Holy  Innocents.*  '* 

Undoubtedly,  among  those  who  await  a  trial  are 
many  who  have  committed  no  offence  worthy  of  im- 
prisonment, or  acquired  a  character  to  warrant  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  time  of  a  Court,  or  the  expenses 
which  devolve  upon  the  City  by  costs  of  various  kinds 
that  have  to  be,  whether  the  prisoner  is  found  inno- 
cent, or  declared  guilty ;  and  it  would  be  well,  perhaps, 
that  such  alterations  were  made  in  the  law  as  would  ren- 
der these  commitments  out  of  fashion  and  out  of  order. 

It  has  been  thought  appropriate  to  this  part  of  the 
Report  to  look  into  cases  of  the  small  offenders,  as 
they  relate  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  the  City,  in 
a  pecuniary  view,  and  to  show  how  much  more  action 
is  had  in  the  primary  Courts  than  is  necessary  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  society. 

Through  the  Monthly  Statements  of  Wm  J.  Mullen, 
the  Agent  of  the  Society  for  the  County  Prison,  we 
learn  not  only  the  amount  of  success  which  has  attend- 
ed his  labours  (extracts  from  some  of  his  reports  are 
given  in  this  number  of  our  Journal),  but  we  gather  data 
therefrom  to  something  more  than  the  success  of  Mr. 
Mullen's  efforts.  Comparing  them  with  the  reports 
from  departments  of  the  Prison,  there  results  a  means 
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of  judging  of  the  action  of  justice  in  our  City,  and 
the  probable  saving  that  is  made  of  the  funds  devoted 
to  that  purpose  from  the  proceeds  of  taxes  on  the  prop- 
erty of  our  fellow-citizens. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  whole  number  com- 
mitted each  month  is  two  thousand  (it  is  often  more,  and 
seldom  less);  a  part  of  that  number  is  discharged 
by  the  Inspectors.  But  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Mullen 
in  behalf  of  the  untried  prisoners  are  often  so  success- 
ful as  to  procure  the  discharge  before  trial  of  about 
one  quarter  that  number,  who  are,  however,  often 
left  in  prison  a  long  time  before  consent  is  given  for 
their  release. 

The  whole  number  of  commitments  in  one  month 
amounts,  as  it  has  been  stated,  to  about  two  thousand. 
From  these  are  to  be  deducted  those  whose  offences  do 
not  rise  above  a  disgraceful  debauch,  and  then  there  is 
to  be  deducted  those  whom  the  Inspectors  discharge, 
and  with  all  of  these  deductions,  five  or  six  hundred 
cases  are  sent  to  the  Grand  Jury,  who  usually  ignore 
about  one-third  the  cases  submitted  to  them,  and  are  by 
no  means  careless  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  so 
that  the  number  submitted  to  the  Trial  Jury  is  not 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred,  of  whom  one-half  are 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  the  County  Prison.  The 
whole  number  of  cases  that  stardes  the  observer,  name- 
ly, two  thousand  each  moiHh  of  persons  arrested  for  a 
violation  of  the  law,  dwindles  down  to  less  than  two  hun- 
dred, which  the  City  is  compelled  to  continue  to  feed, 
a  part  of  whom  have,  for  a  considerable  time,  enjoyed 
her  hospitality  as  "prisoners"  awaiting  trial. 
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The  cost  of  the  food  of  each  prisoner  is  a  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  Prison,  paid  by  the  City.  The  cost 
is  augmented  when,  to  that  of  feeding,  is  added  the 
cost  of  ignoring  a  case  by  the  Grand  Jury ;  but,  if  the 
prisoner,  after  all  the  sifting  of  his  cause  by  the  Magis- 
trate, by  Mr.  Mullen,  and  by  the  Trial  Jury  in  Court, 
is  found  guilty,  the  expense  of  clothing  and  food  is 
continued  as  long  as  the  Judge  shall  prescribe,  unless 
death  should  arrest  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the 
State — and  the  convict  be  discharged  by  a  higher 
Court.  The  cost  of  burying  the  deceased  is  another 
item  in  the  history  of  convicts,  and  in  the  expense  that 
attends  the  administration  of  justice. 

This  is  not  said  with  a  view  of  showing  the  effects 
of  the  action  of  a  Prison  Agent  on  the  expenses  of  the 
Prison  and  of  the  Courts,  but,  for  the  present,  to  point 
to  a  mode  of  administering  justice  in  our  City,  which 
seems  not  to  lessen  crime,  while  it  multiplies  prisoners, 
and  augments  expenditures. 

If  any  one  has  time  and  patience  to  look  into  the 
statement  which  we  have  given  above,  he  will  draw  a 
conclusion  therefrom  that  the  primary  Judiciary  of  our 
City  needs  some  direction.  And  a  little  attention  to 
the  Acts  of  Assembly,  and  a  little  conversation  with 
some  of  our  best  criminal  Judges  (and  we  have  good 
ones),  would  considerably  diminish  the  number  of 
commitments,  and  lessen  the  expenses  of  the  City 
without  withdrawing  a  dollar  from  the  lawful  compen- 
sation of  the  "Magistrates." 

In  exhibiting  an  approximate  statement  of  the  com- 
mitments to,  and  discharges  from,  the  County  Prison, 
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and  in  showing  how  unnecessary  is  a  large  portion 
of  these  commitments,  we  do  not  mean  to  enter  into 
any  motives  of  the  Magistrate  in  sending  so  many  to 
the  Prison  on  trifling  charges,  which  are  never  proved 
in  Court,  and  which  indeed  a  large  portion  of  the 
prosecutors  never  mean  to  prove,  although  the  charge 
which  they  make,  and  on  which  the  commitment  is 
founded,  is  made  under  the  solemnity  of  a  judicial 
oath.  An  oath  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  magistfate  must  respect,  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
commitment,  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  at  the 
"hearing"  before  the  Magistrate,  only  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner  is  heard,  and  he  is  sent  down  to 
Moyamensing  to  await  an  indefinite  period  the  trial 
of  the  case  at  Court,  when  testimony  in  his  favour 
might  be  heard. 

The  Magistrates  often  act  upon  the  principle  that 
if  a  charge  is  made  and  substantiated  by  oath,  they 
must  hold  the  accused  for  trial,  and  furnish  in- 
vestigation, and  that  is,  of  course,  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  law,  and  the  general  practice  of 
Magistrates.  But  it  must  often  be  evident  to  the 
Magistrate  that  the  complainant  is  exaggerating  the 
evil  of  which  he  complains,  and  that  it  would  be  best 
for  both  parties,  and  for  the  City,  that  the  complaint 
should  not  be  taken.  Expense  to  the  City,  misery  to 
the  family  deprived  of  its  head  for  a  time,  follow  the 
multitude  of  commitments,  and  the  Magistrate  should 
feel  himself  authorized  by  law  to  dismiss,  at  once, 
charges  that  are  frivolous,  and  which,  it  is  probable 
will  not  be  followed  up.     Or  there  should  be  a  magis- 
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tracy  with  power  to  hear  both  sides,  and  judge  in 
these  trifling  cases  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
action  of  Grand  Juries  and  Court. 

In  what  has  been  said  touching  the  experience  of 
visitors  to  the  Prison,  and  the  experiences  of  the 
Agent,  it  is  admitted  that  some  departure  has  bet  n 
made  from  what  is  given  as  the  legitimate  and  pro- 
fessed course  of  the  Society.  Yet  it  is  not  irrelevant. 
If  we  complain  of  inability  to  instruct  and  persuade 
prisoners  in  mass,  and  if  we  show  that  their  comforts 
are  abridged,  and  their  health  endangered  by  such  a 
packing,  then  it  would  seem  that  we  are  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  prisons  when  we  point  out  the  cause,  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  that  misery,  and  suggest  a  reme- 
dy, and  with  that  motive,  and  excited  further  to  action 
by  the  movements  elsewhere,  which  we  would  second, 
the  subject  is  presented  here  which  would  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  Inspectors  and  Courts,  and  which, 
we  are  happy  to  know  and  state,  has  specially  arrested 
attention  and  ensured  action  in  such  bodies.  But  we 
have,  as  a  Society,  a  claim  to  be  heard  beyond  the 
rights  which  belong  to  the  members  as  tax-paying  citi- 
zens, when  it  is  known  that  the  special  privilege  grant- 
ed by  Act  of  Assembly  to  the  members  of  the  Act- 
ing Committee  is  granted  upon  the  ground  of  humane 
interference  in  the  cause  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  devo- 
tion to  the  moral  culture  and  physical  benefit  of  the 
inmates  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  when  it  is 
made  evident  that  the  efforts  to  perform  those  good 
acts  are  rendered  unavailing  by  the  unlawful  condition 
o  the  cells,  and,  perhaps,  in  part,  by  the  unnecessary 
commitments  upon  trivial  charges. 
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The  State  has  done  wisely  in  opening  the  cell  doors 
of  the  prison  to  those  who  come  to  make  imprison- 
ment a  means  of  improvement  no  less  than  it  is  a 
means  of  punishment.  And  we  think  that  our  Soci- 
ety has  shown  itself  eminently  deserving  that  special 
legislation  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  plain  and  em- 
phatic exposition  of  the  impediments  to  the  useful 
movement  of  the  representatives  of  the  Society  in 
their  prison  labour  is  eminently  due  to  the  cause  which 
we  advocate,  and  to  the  men  whose  labours  we  explain. 

While  what  is  understood  as  the  ordinary  work  of 
Committees  who  visit  the  Prison  and  Penitentiary,  con- 
sists in  advice,  instruction  and  persuasion  to  good,  fol- 
lowed by  plans  and  their  execution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prisoner  when  he  shall  have  gained  his  liberty;  there 
is  a  great  work  for  the  two  Agents,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  executive  officers  of  their  respective  Com- 
mittees, with  power  to  each  to  seek  cases  and  deal 
with  them,  with  or  without  the  immediate  advice  of  the 
Committee,  but  within  the  limits  of  duty  prescribed  by 
the  Society. 

None  but  those  who  have  visited  the  Prison  with 
the  Committee,  and  heard  the  particular  demands  and 
expressions  of  want  by  the  prisoner,  can  comprehend 
the  various  occupations  of  the  Agent.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  show,  by  detailing  results,  a  part  of  what  is 
done,  and,  in  some  measure,  how  it  is  done.  Referring, 
in  return,  to  the  two  Agents,  we  first,  because  speak- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  County  Prison,  mention  Mr. 
Mullen. 
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WILLIAM  J.  MULLEN. 

William  J.  Mullen  still  discharges  the  duties  of 
Agent  of  this  Society,  and  of  the  Prison — for  the 
County.  It  is  repeated,  William  J.  Mullen  still  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  Agent  of  the  Society  for  the 
County  Prison,  and  that  assertion  means  much  more 
than  would  be  conveyed  by  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Mullen  still  holds  the  place  of  Agent.  We  do  not 
mean  to  make  the  "  Report "  a  simple  laudation  of  the 
persons  employed  by  the  Society,  but  we  feel  it  due 
to  the  Agent  for  the  County  Prison  to  say  that  he  has 
great  and  vexatious  duties  ;  that  he  has  before  him  a 
task  which  seems  "  never  ending,  still  beginning,'*  and 
that  the  task  is  performed  not  as  a  task,  but  as  a 
pleasant  duty,  whose  full  discharge  must  depend  less 
upon  prescribed  limits  than  upon  a  full  and  proper 
conception  of  the  intention  of  the  Society,  and  a  con- 
scientious devotion  to  all  its  details.  No  man  can  fully 
meet  the  calls  which  arise  out  of  the  position  of  Prison 
Agent,  who  makes  his  compensation  a  measure  of 
effect.  No  man  will  or  can  undertake  the  duties  of 
that  place  who  has  not  a  compensation  in  expectancy, 
and  that  expectancy  must  in  no  way  be  connected 
with  any  particular  case  which  may  demand  attention 
and  occupy  time.  The  man  who  cannot  divest  himself 
entirely  of  the  idea  of  pay,  while  he  is  on  active  duty 
as  an  Agent,  is  not  fit  for  the  place.  The  man  who 
would  pretend  that  he  would  do  the  duties  of  an  Agent 
without  a  compensation  is  not  fit  for  any  place.  "The 
"labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  says  the  Scripture; 
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and  Mr.  Mullen  does  labour  effectively  and  heartily, 
and  he  labors  in  the  name,  and  for  the  objects,  and 
under  authority  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Prison.  And  we  say  this,  that  the 
hundreds  who  are  obtaining  release  and  relief  by  his 
exertions  may  know  that  while  working  for  them,  Mr. 
Mullen  is  carrying  out  the  views  of  this  Society.  The 
good  he  effects  in  his  official  labours  is  without  doubt 
greatly  to  his  credit  as  an  Agent;  but  it  is  to  the  true 
honour  of  the  Society,  of  which  it  may  be  said: — Qui 
facit  per  alium  facit  per  se. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  thought  of  the  possibili- 
ty that  too  much  space  had  once  or  twice  been  allowed 
in  the  Journal  to  the  statements  by  the  Agents  of  cases 
of  some  importance  in  which  they  had  successfully  la- 
boured, but,  perhaps,  no  statement  could  more  effectu- 
ally set  forth  the  character,  motives  and  objects  of  the 
Society  than  abstracts  of  some  of  the  reports  of  the 
Agents.  No  argument  we  could  use  in  favour  of  the 
good  we  propose  to  do  would  be  so  effective,  so  con- 
vincing, as  a  simple  statement  of  what  we  have  done. 
With  the  motive,  then,  of  first  letting  the  Society  know 
what  the  Committees  have  been  doing,  and  then  of  let- 
ting the  world  know  why  and  to  what  end  the  Society 
exists  and  dedicates  a  part  of  its  labours  and  influences, 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Mullen 
are  presented,  that  is,  some  cases  from  the  many  thous- 
ands that  he  successfully  laboured  with. 

Selection  from  cases  reported  by  the  Prison  Agent 
of  the  Society,  at  the  County  Prison. 
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WM.  J.  MULLEN'S   REPORT. 

Philadelphia,  November  24,  1877. 

To    the    Chairman   of  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  "  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,*' — 

Sir:— 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  given  you  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  cases  that  I  have  caused  to  be  released  from  our 
County  Prison  within  the  past  year,  and  this,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  cases  as  taken  from  the  whole  number.  They  were  all 
**Court  cases,"  and  were  released  with  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authorities,  and,  in  most  instances,  with  the  consent  of  the  prose- 
cutors. 

Number  of  prisoners  released  through  the  interference  of  the 
Agent  within  the  past  year,  from  November  24,  1876,  to  November 
24>  1877,  was  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  (2,626). 
This  was  done  at  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  thirty-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents, 
(^33*429  97)-  Of  which  sum  there  would  have  been  required 
to  be  expended  for  the  ignoring  of  their  cases  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  ninety-nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  ($20,  099  75). 

In  addition  to  this,  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents,  (^13,330  22)  would  have 
J}een  required  to  be  paid  for  their  support,  at  twenty  cents  per  day, 
from  the  time  they  were  released  to  the  earliest  period  that  their 
cases  could  be  disposed  of,  which  would  be  at  the  commencement 
of  each  term  of  the  Criminal  Court. 

Amount  of  prisoners'  money  expended  as  costs  in  the  settlement 
of  their  cases,  which  was  paid  to  the  Magistrates  and  others,  was 
twenty-two  dollars  ($22). 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  released  through  the  interference 
of  the  Agent,  within  the  last  twenty-four  years,  since  the  com- 
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mencement   of  the  Agency,  is  forty-three  thousand   four  hundred 
and  ninety-five  (43,495). 

In  addition  to   the  above,  there  have  been  six  hundred  letters  . 
written,  within  the  past  year,  for  prisoners  and  their  friends. 

WM.  J.  MULLEN, 
Agent. 

Number  i  : — Was  the  case  of  a  worthy  man,  who  was  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  been  tried  and  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  upon  a  charge  of 
larceny  of  a  number  of  articles  of  but  little  value,  that  were  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Centennial  Exhibition;  he  was  a  carpenter 
that  the  contributors  to  the  Exhibition  had  employed,  from  time 
to  time,  to  put  up  tables  and  platforms,  suitable  for  the  display  of 
their  goods.  These  persons  that  had  engaged  him  to  work  for 
them  at  the  Exhibition  gave  him  the  articles  that  the  prisoner  was 
accused  of  stealing.  When  he  made  this  statement  to  the  Court, 
it  was  not  believed.  After  he  had  been  sentenced,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  good  wife,  in  New  England,  informing  her  of  his  con- 
viction, in  which  he  protested  his  innocence;  his  wife  took  the 
letter  into  the  Court  of  the  town  where  she  resided,  and  laid 
it  upon  the  Clerk's  desk,  and  asked  to  have  it  read.  After  her 
request  had  been  complied  with,  as  he  was  favorably  known  to 
his  townsmen  as  an  honest  man,  a  petition  was  at  once  gotten 
up,  and  extensively  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Court  and  others, 
many  of  whom  stated  they  had  known  him  from  his  infancy, 
and  they  believed  him  to  be  an  honest,  industrious  man,  who 
was  worthy  of  the  respect  of  all  whom  he  was  associated  with. 
This  petition  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Elisha  Potter,  a' 
former  Clerk  of  the  Court,  who  was  authorized  to  come  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  acquaint  the  authorities  here  of  the  previous  good 
character  of  this  man,  who,  they  thought,  was  incapable  of  com- 
mitting such  a  crime  as  he  had  been  convicted  of  and  sentenced 
to  an  imprisonment  of  three  years.  When  this  information  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  your  Agent  by  the  messenger  from  New 
England,  he  at  once  accompanied  the  gentleman  to  the  residence 
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of  Judge  Allison,  after  which  the  Judge  gave  an  order  to  your 
Agent  that  authorized  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  out  of  Prison 
in  charge  of  a  Court  officer,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
Heins,  the  detective,  who  was  instrumental  in  having  him  con- 
victed. This  officer  was  instructed  to  take  the  prisoner,  accom- 
panied by  an  officer  of  the  Court,  and  afford  him  every  facility 
to  establish  his  innocence,  if  possible.  With  this  advantage  having 
been  given  him  by  the  Judge,  your  Agent  assisted  in  the  investi- 
gation, and  saw  that  letters  were  obtained  from  the  owners,  who 
stated  they  had  given  him  the  articles  that  he  was  accused  of  steal- 
ing, and  that  they  never  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  had  come 
by  the  articles,  he  had  in  his  possession,  dishonestly,  as  they  knew 
that  they  had  given  them  to  him.  The  principal  articles  that  he 
was  accused  of  stealing  were  two  (2)  pairs  of  scissors  and  two  (2) 
razors,  there  were  many  other  articles  that  he  had  in  his  possession 
that  had  been  given  him,  that  were  not  included  in  the  Bill-of- 
Indictment.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was  so  favorable  as 
to  induce  Detective  Heins,  who  was  instrumental  in  convicting 
the  prisoner,  to  write  a  letter  to  Judge  Allison,  that  gave  the  his- 
tory of  the  investigation  in  such  a  favorable  light  as  to  have 
induced  the  Judge  to  do  what  he  had  never  done  before,  and 
that  was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Pardons,  asking  for  the 
prisoner's  release  from  the  prison  by  pardoning  him,  as  the  after 
discovered  testimony  showed  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  offence 
for  which  he  was  convicted.  This  letter  from  the  Judge  was 
received  with  favor,  and  the  prisoner  was  pardoned,  and  permitted 
to  return  to  his  home  in  New  England.  By  this  interference  in 
his  behalf,  he  was  saved  from  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  three 
years,  which  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
effort  that  was  made  in  his  favor  by  your  Agent,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Potter.  This  saved  his  reputation,  and  restored  him  to  his  family 
and  friends. 

Number  2 : — Was  that  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was  imprisoned 
upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  tin  can,  valued  at  twenty- 
five  cents.  She  said  she  found  it,  and  did  not  steal  it.  As  she 
was  the  mother  of  five  children,  and  had  a  blind  husband  depend- 
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ant  upon  her  for  support,  the  Agent  explained  her  case  to  the 
District  Attorney,  and  saw  that  her  case  was  ignored,  and  she  was 
released  from  Prison. 

Number  3 : — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  woman  that  was 
imprisoned  upon  three  different  charges,  one  of  which  was  for  the 
larceny  of  fifty  cents ;  another  was  that  of  obtaining  five  days*  board 
upon  false  pretence;  another  was  the  taking  of  some  artificial  wax 
fruit,  of  her  own  make,  that  she  had  given  as  security  for  her 
board.  At  the  request  of  Inspector  Chandler,  the  Agent  gave 
special  attention  to  this  case,  conferred  with  the  District  Attorney, 
and  saw  that  the  case  was  promptly  returned  by  the  Magistrate, 
after  which  the  charges  were  finally  disposed  of,  they  having  been 
ignored  by  the  Grand  Jury.  There  was  no  truth  in  any  of  these 
charges  that  were  brought  against  this  woman.  The  prosecutor 
himself  became  very  much  frightened  at  the  great  wrong  he  had 
done,  in  instituting  this  prosecution.  After  the  case  was  ignored, 
he  came  down  to  the  prison,  expressed  his  regret  to  the  prisoner, 
at  having  instituted  these  prosecutions  against  her ;  and  gave  back 
the  money  that  he  had  taken  from  her  at  the  time  that  he  had  her 
arrested.  The  Agent  obtained  her  discharge  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  Baltimore  Depot,  and  pro- 
cured a  free  pass  that  took  her  to  her  friends  in  Baltimore.  She 
had  previously  been  employed  in  this  city.  She  expressed  herself 
as  truly  grateful  for  the  friendly  interference  she  had  received  in 
her  behalf,  which  gave  her  liberty,  and  saved  her  from  a  convic- 
tion. 

Number  4 : — Was  an  important  case  of  a  man  who  had  an  in- 
teresting family ;  who  was  in  the  employ  of  a  firm  on  Market  street 
as  a  salesman.  His  previous  character  was  very  good.  He  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  a  church,  of  which  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  choir.  The  prisoner  was  accused  of  the  larceny  of  a  shawl, 
of  but  little  value.  Four  shawls  that  had  been  sent  out  by  the  firm 
as  samples  had  been  given  to  the  prisoner  to  return  to  his  employ- 
ers. He  retained  one  of  the  four  articles  for  himself,  and  reported 
that  the  whole  four  had  been  returned  to  the  firm.     When  he  was 
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detected  in  this  misrepresentation,  he  was  arrested  and  committed 
to  prison  for  trial.  Soon  after  his  imprisonment,  your  Agent  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  firm  that  he  <lefrauded,  requesting  the  inter- 
ference of  your  Agent  to  have  the  case  settled,  as  they  did  not  de- 
sire to  prosecute  the  prisoner,  as  they  pitied  his  family,  as  his  pas- 
tor and  neighbours  begged  to  have  the  case  settled,  and  the  prison- 
er released.  The  Agent  interfered,  and  saw  that  the  case  was  set- 
tled with  the  consent  of  the  District  Attorney,  who  was  willing 
that  the  case  might  be  "ignored,"  after  which  the  prisoner  was  re- 
leased, to  the  great  gratification  of  his  many  friends,  who,  like 
himself,  sincerely  deplored  the  great  wrong  that  he  had  done  in 
purloining  the  property  of  those  that  employed  him. 

Number  5  : — Was  also  the  case  of  a  man  of  family,  who  had 
been  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  **Breach-of-the-Peace.*' 
He  would  have  lost  his  situation  had  not  the  Agent  promptly  pro- 
cured his  release  from  prison. 

Number  6 . — Was  that  of  a  respectable  man  and  his  wife  who  were 
improperly  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  "Threats." 
Their  case  was  immediately  returned  to  the  Court  by  the  Magis- 
trate after  they  had  been  detained  in  prison  for  one  month,  and  as 
no  prosecutor  could  be  found  to  substantiate  the  charge  that  had 
.  been  brought  against  them,  your  Agent  drew  the  attention  of  the 
District  Attorney  to  the  case,  and  obtained  their  release  from  pris- 
on. A  great  wrong  had  been  done  to  these  people,  who  were  un- 
necessarily taken  from  their  homes  and  imprisoned. 

Number  7 : — ^Was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  *  Wife  Desertion."  After  he  had  been  in 
prison  for  one  hundred  and  eight  days  your  Agent  supplied  him 
with  able  counsel,  had  him  brought  before  the  Court,  and  dis- 
charged upon  his  own  bail.  This  was  a  case  of  great  persecution 
upon  the  part  of  his  wife,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  delight  in 
keeping  her  husband  in  prison. 

Number  8 : — Was  a  remarkable  case  of  distress,  that  was  occa- 
sioned by  poverty.     It  was  that  of  a  German  woman,  whose  hus- 
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band  was  out  of  employment,  and  herself  and  three  months*  old 
babe  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  food  and  fuel.  She  lived  in  a 
rural  district  near  Frankford.  She  came  to  a  friend's  house  in  the 
City,  from  whom  she  intended  to  ask  assistance.  Just  as  she  was 
about  to  do  this,  her  friend  laid  a  pocket-book  in  the  closet,  with 
considerable  money  in  it,  then  went  into  the  yard  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  feed  her  chickens.  In  the  meantime,  the  prisoner  went  to 
her  pocket-book,  and  extracted  two  twenty-five  cent  notes  from  it, 
to  relieve  her  immediate  wants.  Just  as  she  had  accomplished  this, 
her  friend  came  in  from  the  yard  and  caught  her  in  the  act  of 
taking  the  money.  For  this  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
and  separated  from  her  sucking  infant,  that  needed  nourishment 
from  its  mother's  breast,  which  was  very  much  swollen  and  caused 
her  great  pain  for  the  want  of  her  infant  to  relieve  her.  As  soon 
as  the  Agent  was  informed  of  this  state  of  things  by  Inspector 
Chandler,  the  Agent  went  to  the  Court  and  obtained  authority 
from  the  District  Attorney's  office  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  case 
from  the  Magistrate,  and  also  received  authority  to  subpoena  the 
prosecutor  to  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury,  at  which  time  she  re- 
gretted having  instituted  the  suit  against  the  prisoner.  She  said 
she  would  not  have  done  so  had  she  known  that  it  would  have 
separated  her  from  her  infant,  and  had  she  been  aware  of  the  pris- 
oner's extreme  poverty  at  the  time  she  committed  the  act.  She 
asked  to  have  the  case  ignored,  and  the  prisoner  released  at 
once.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  the  prisoner  was  re- 
leased, and  taken  charge  of  by  the  Agent,  who  gave  her  sufficient 
money  to  meet  her  immediate  wants.  This  prompt  interference 
upon  the  part  of  your  Agent  in  procuring  this  release,  caused  the 
poor  woman  to  express  her  gratitude  in  saving  her  from  having  a 
gathered  breast,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  the 
case  had  she  remained  in  prison  much  longer. 

Number  9 : — Was  the  case  of  a  sailor  who  was  a  stranger  in  our 
port.  He  had  become  intoxicated,  at  which  time  he  broke  some 
panes  of  glass,  of  but  little  value,  for  which  offence  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  The  Agent  went  to  the  Magistrate,  explained  his 
case,  and  obtained  his  discharge.     This  interference  on  the  part 
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of  the  Agent  prevented  him  from  losing  his  situation,  as  his  vessel 
was  about  leaving  the  port.     The  damaged  glass  was  paid  for. 

Number  10 : — Was  the  case  of  an  honest,  industrious  German 
man,  that  was  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  '*  Assault  and  Bat- 
tery,'* which  consisted  in  the  prisoner  having  kicked  a  boy  that 
had  upset  his  dinner  kettle  on  board  of  the  boat  while  crossing 
the   river,   on  his  way  from   Burlington  to  come  to  his  employ- 
ment in  this   City.     He   was  employed   by  a  firm  in  this  City 
for  whom  he  had  worked  for  the  last  seven  years.     He  resided 
in  New  Jersey  near   Burlington,    in  the  Pines,   where  he  could 
get   house   rent   cheap.      He   had    a  worthy  wife  and  five    (5) 
children  dependent  upon   him   for  support.      His  children   con- 
tributed towards  their  maintenance  by  gathering   berries  in  the 
summer  season  in  the  Pines,  which  they  would  dispose  of  to  the 
passengers  that  came  along  in  the  New  York  trains.     Their  father 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  three 
months  for  the  above  named  offence.     This  took  place  in  the  Win- 
ter season,  when  there  were  no  berries  to  be  gathered  and  disposed 
of  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.     As  they  were  poor,  and  in  a 
destitute  condition,  and  were  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  as  the  prisoner  had  an  excellent  character  for   peace  and 
quietness,  your  Agent  obtained  a  letter  from   his  employers  to 
Judge  Thayer,  and  the  prosecutor,  who  joined  with  your  Agent, 
asking  for  a  reconsideration  of  his  sentence.      The  request  was 
complied  with,  the  prisoner's  sentence  was  reconsidered,  and  he 
was  released  with  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor,  who  brought  his 
discharge  down   to   the  prison,   and   became   friends  with   him, 
after  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  distress  that  he  had  occasioned  to 
the  prisoner's  family.     As  he  was  penniless  Inspector  Chandler 
released  him  from  the  fine  of  ten  dollars,  and  the  payment  of  the 
costs.     The  Agent  supplied  him  sufficient  money  to  take  him  to 
his  home  in  New  Jersey,  for  which  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
your   Agent,  with  tears  flowing  from  his  eyes,   for  the  friendly 
interference  in  his  behalf  that  saved  his  family  from  ruin.     He  was 
an  old  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age.     It  was  a  real  charity  to 
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relieve  him  from  the  imprisonment.     The  boy  was  in   fault  in 
upsetting  this  man's  dinner  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 

Number  ii  : — Was  that  of  two  young  girls  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  Prison  upon  the  charge  of  "Larceny."  They  were  re- 
leased with  the  consent  of  the  Court,  after  which  the  Agent  took 
charge  of  them,  and  placed  them  in  the  Howard  Home,  where 
they  will  have  to  remain  for  one  year,  to  receive  such  instruction 
as  will  prove  a  benefit  to  them  for  the  future. 

Number  12: — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  poor  woman,  of 
good  character,  that  was  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny 
of  a  newspaper  valued  at  one  cent.  She  was  out  of  employment, 
and  was  desirous  of  getting  a  situation;  she  rose  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  went  to  the  door  of  a  neighboring  grocery  store, 
and  picked  up  the  Public  Ledger,  and  set  herself  down  upon  the 
steps,  and  commenced  reading  the  advertisements,  with  a  view  of 
learning  from  the  paper  the  name  and  residence  of  some  one  that 
wanted  to  employ  a  servant.  She  had  scarcely  commenced  read- 
ing the  wants,  before  she  was  arrested  by  an  officer,  who  caused  her 
to  be  committed  to  prison  upon  the  above  charge.  The  Agent 
immediately  took  charge  of  her  case,  and  saw  that  it  was  ignored, 
upon  her  having  given  proof  of  her  good  character. 

Number  13: — Was  also  that  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  * 'Malicious  Mischief,*'  and  lar- 
ceny of  a  fire  brick  that  was  in  a  stove  that  she  had  rented  of  her 
landlord.  As  she  had  six  children  dependent  upon  her  for  support, 
the  Agent  interfered  in  her  case,  and  paid  fifty  cents  for  the  brick, 
and  obtained  the  prosecutor's  consent  to  her  release  from  prison. 
The  real  cause  of  her  imprisonment  was  that  she  was  indebted  to 
the  prosecutor  for  rent,  and  he  resorted  to  this  method  of  getting 
her  off  of  his  premises. 

Number  14 : — ^Was  the  case  of  a  woman  that  was  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  **Breach-of-the-Peace."  She  had  been 
separated  from  her  infant,  that  had  been  left  in  charge  of  a  feeble 
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old  woman  who  was  unable  to  care  for  it.     Your  Agent  went  to  the 
Magistrate  and  obtained  her  release. 

Number  15  : — Was  that  of  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  good 
character,  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  "Homicide." 
The  prisoner  and  the  deceased  were  employed  in  the  same  foundry. 
The  deceased  was  constantly  tantalizing  the  prisoner  by  calling  his 
mother  disreputable  names,  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow- workmen. 
This  so  exasperated  the  prisoner  that  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  coal 
and  threw  it  at  the  deceased.  It  struck  him  on  the  head.  He  died 
a  few  days  after  this  occurrence.  The  Agent  supplied  the  prisoner 
with  competent  counsel,  in  the  person  of  William  N.  Ashman,  who 
defended  him  in  such  a  way  as  resulted  in  his  acquittal,  as  the  phy- 
sicians could  not  testify  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Number  16 : — ^Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  attempting  to  pick  pockets.  As  she  was 
about  to  give  birth  to  an  infant,  your  Agent  gave  special  attention 
to  her  case,  and  found  upon  investigation  that  the  testimony 
against  her  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  her  committal  to  prison. 
The  Agent  prevailed  uiK)n  the  Magistrate  to  give  his  consent  to  re- 
lease her  upon  bail  in  time  to  get  to  her  home,  where  she  could  re- 
ceive such  attention  as  was  necessary  for  a  woman  in  her  situation. 

Number  17  : — Was  that  of  a  poor  blind  man  who  was  committed 
to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  * 'Assault  and  Battery.'*  The  Agent  ob- 
tained a  note  from  the  prosecutor  to  the  District  Attorney  consent- 
ing to  withdraw  the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  after  which  his 
case  was  settled  by  submitting  it  to  the  Jury,  without  evidence. 
The  real  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  that  the  prisoner  was  minus  the 
sum  of  two  dollars  in  the  payment  of  his  rent.  His  prosecutor 
undertook  to  put  him  off  the  premises  in  a  summary  manner,  at 
which  time  he  made  some  resistance.     For  this  he  was  imprisoned. 

Number  18  : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  commit- 
ted to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  '* Assault  and  Battery. ' '  She  was  ar- 
rested at  a  time  when  she  was  assisting  in  taking  her  husband  to  the 
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hospital.     The  Agent  interfered   in  her  behalf,  and  saw  that  she 
was  promptly  released  from  prison. 

Number  19  : — Was  that  of  a  young  girl  who  was  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  dress,  of  but  little  value. 
The  Agent  induced  the  Judge  to  refrain  from  sentencing  her,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  (the  Agent)  was  to  take  her  to  the  House 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  where  she  would  be  cared  for  and  receive 
such  instruction  as  would  be  likely  to  cause  her  to  be  honest  for  the 
future.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor  and  the 
Court. 

Number  20: — Was  also  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  upon  the  larceny  of  an  apron,  of  but  little  value. 
The  Court  consented  that  she  might  also  be  taken  to  the  House  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  by  the  Agent,  where  she  would  have  to  remain 
for  a  year  t  >  receive  such  instruction  as  would  be  calculated  to 
cause  her  to  be  honest  for  the  future. 

Number  21 : — Was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  **Breach-of-the-Peace.*'  A  war- 
rant had  also  been  taken  out  to  imprison  her  husband.  Your  Agent 
saw  their  landlord,  who  was  the  prosecutor,  who  consented  to 
their  release  on  condition  that  they  would  immediately  move 
away  from  his  premises.  This  they  consented  to  do.  The  real 
cause  of  imprisonment  was  that  they  owed  a  trifle  to  their  prose- 
cutor for  rent. 

Number  22  : — Was  also  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  "Assault  and  Battery."  As  she 
was  the  mother  of  four  children,  that  were  left  in  a  starving  con- 
dition, and  as  they  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  Agent  saw  the  prosecutor,  and  induced  him  to  go  to  the 
Magistrate  and  ask  for  her  immediate  release  from  prison. 

Number  23  : — Was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  a  "Common  Scold.'*  She  got  herself  into 
the  difficulty  by  abusing  her  neighbours,  at  a  time  when  she  was  in- 
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toxicated.     The  prisoner  was  the  mother  of  five  children,  who  re- 
quired her  care. 

Number  24 : — Was  that  of  a  man  who  was  committed  to  prison 
upon  the  charge  of  **Assault  and  Battery  with  Attempt  to  kill."  His 
wife  had  died  soon  after  his  imprisonment.  It  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  released  from  prison  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
the  burial  of  his  wife.  This  being  the  case,  your  Agent  induced 
Judge  Ludlow  to  take  him  for  bail.  This  was  done  by  a  special  re- 
quest from  the  Court  that  the  prisoner  should  be  restored  to  prison 
immediately  after  the  funeral  of  his  wife.  This  request  was  carried 
out  in  good  faith  by  your  Agent,  who  placed  the  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  a  deputy  sheriff,  with  a  bail  piece  to  take  him  from  the 
prison  to  the  funeral,  after  which  he  was  returned  to  prison  again 
to  await  his  trial.  When  Judge  Ludlow  was  informed  of  the  ex- 
treme distress  that  existed  in  the  prisoner's  home  at  the  time  of  the 
funeral,  where  his  seven  motherless  children  were  seen,  and  their 
pitiful  cries  heard  for  their  father  to  care  for  them  at  a  time  when 
he  was  about  to  be  separated  from  them  and  returned  to  prison ; 
when  this  information  was  given  to  the  Judge  he  allowed  the  pris- 
oner to  be  released  upon  his  own  bail  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
to  his  home  to  take  charge  of  his  helpless  family. 

Number  25 : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  German  man,  who  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced,  by  Judge  Yerkes,  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  nine  months,  for  the  larceny  of  some  furniture  that  he  had 
been  employed,  by  an  old  convict,  to  haul  to  the  wharf,  to  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  to  be  taken  to  Baltimore.  The  furniture  con- 
sisted of  two  car  loads ;  the  first  load  was  taken  and  placed  in  the 
vessel,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  owner.  The  second 
was  taken  and  placed  in  an  empty  house,  as  directed  by  the  thief, 
who  had  contracted  with  the  prisoner  to  do  the  hauling  for  the  own- 
er. When  the  goods  were  delivered,  the  prisoner  asked  his  pay  for 
his  services.  His  contractor,  who  was  himself  a  thief,  requested  him 
to  retain  a  piece  of  oil  cloth  of  but  little  value,  until  the  next  day, 
when  he  would  receive  his  pay  for  the  hauling  \  so  that  the  prisoner 
reeceived  nothing  for  his  services,  except  a  piece  of  oil  cloth, 
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which  was  valued  at  fifty  cents.  The  owner  of  the  goods  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  convict  and  the  prisoner  convicted  of  the 
larceny  of  having  taken  the  furniture.  The  convict,  who  was  the 
contractor  in  the  case,  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment, 
and  the  prisoner,  who  was  the  victim,  was  sentenced  to  an  im- 
prisonment of  nine  months,  notwithstanding  he  was  ably  defended 
at  the  time  of  the  trial.  The  circumstance  of  his  retaining  a  small 
portion  of  the  goods,  which  consisted  of  the  piece  of  oil  cloth,  and 
the  fact  of  his  being  in  company  of  a  thief,  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  stranger  to  him,  caused  his  conviction,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  mercy  by  the  jury,  as  he  had  a  worthy  wife  and 
family,  and  four  children  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  •  The 
Agent  interested  himself  in  his  behalf,  and  got  Judge  Yerkes* 
promise  to  hear  testimony  as  to  the  previous  good  character  of 
the  prisoner.  More  than  twenty  respectable  persons  came  forward 
as  witnesses,  many  of  whom  had  known  him  for  many  years,  as 
an  honest,  sober,  industrious  good  man.  One  of  his  employers 
certified  to  me  that  he  had  been  in  his  employ  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  was  in  every  way  trustworthy.  The  respectability  of 
the  witnesses  that  testified  in  Court  to  his  good  character,  soon 
satisfied  the  Judge  that  it  would .  be  in  every  way  proper  to  recon- 
sider the  sentence,  and  let  him  off  without  any  other  punishment 
than  the  thirteen  days  that  he  had  been  in  prison  while  the  investi- 
gation was  made.  His  release  not  only  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
his  helpless  family,  but  to  his  former  employers  and  his  friends 
generally.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  friendly  interference  of  the 
Agent,  and  that  of  Mr.  Kinike  and  Mr.  Wolf,  this  man's  home 
might  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  family  ruined. 

Number  26 : — Was  the  case  of  a  sailor,  who  was  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  **Breach-of-the-Peace,"  he  got  into  the 
difficulty  by  becoming  intoxicated.  As  his  vessel  was  about  leav- 
ing this  port,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  clothes,  and  his 
situation,  and  pay,  the  Agent  interfered  in  his  behalf  and  obtained 
his  release  from  prison  in  time  for  him  to  ship  and  leave  with  the 
vessel. 

Number  27  : — Were  the  cases  of  two   little  boys,  one  of  whom 
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was  five  years  of  age,  and  the  other  was  less  than  seven  years. 
They  had  been  to  committed  to  prison  by  the  Magistrate  for  the 
larceny  of  two  clay  pipes  that  were  valued  at  one  cent  each.  As 
it  was  their  first  offence,  and  as  they  were  of  that  tender  age  that 
made  their  commitment  unlawful,  the  Agent  went  to  the  Magistrate 
and  obtained  their  immediate  discharge,  after  which  they  were  sent 
to  their  homes  to  be  taken  charge  of  by  their  parents.  When  your 
Agent  informed  Judge  Briggs  of  the  commitments,  the  Judge  said 
their  imprisonment  was  unlawful,  and  that  a  Magistrate  had  no 
right  to  commit  a  boy  to  prison  under  seven  years  of  age.  He 
said  if  the  case  had  been  brought  before  him,  he  would  have  at 
once  discharged  them. 

Number  28  : — Was  the  case  of  a  worthy  woman  who  was  im- 
prisoned upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  an  article  of  woman's 
apparel,  of  but  little  value.  As  it  did  not  appear  that  she  was 
guilty,  your  Agent  supplied  her  with  counsel,  and  she  was  honora- 
bly acquitted  of  this  charge  by  the  Jury. 

Number  29  : — Was  that  of  a  man  who  was  committed  to  prison 
upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  horse  and  wagon,  which  he  used 
in  huckstering.  The  Agent  interfered  in  his  behalf,  supplied  him 
with  counsel,  who  satisfied  the  Court  and  the  Jury  that  the  prisoner 
was  intoxicated  at  the  time  he  committed  the  offence.  As  the  prop- 
erty taken  was  restored  again  to  the  owner,  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged after  receiving  but  a  few  days  imprisoni)jent. 

Number  30 : — Was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  *•'  Malicious  Mischief,"  which  consisted 
in  his  breaking  a  pane  of  glass,  of  but  little  value.  As  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Fire  Department,,  and  as  his  services  were  required 
in  the  interest  of  the  City,  the  Agent  went  to  the  prosecutor  and 
obtained  a  note  to  the  District  Attorney  consenting  that  a  nol.pros. 
be  entered  in  the  case.  This  request  was  complied  with  and  the 
prisoner  was  released. 

Number  31  : — Was  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  saw.     As  the  boy  said 
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he  was  not  guilty,  and  as  he  had  more  than  one  witness  to  prove 
that  he  borrowed  the  article  from  the  person  that  had  charge  of  the 
saws  that  were  on  exhibition,  and  as  he  himself  was  employed  at 
the  **  Centennial,*'  and  had  use  for  the  article  to  saw  a  board  in 
connection  with  the  stand  where  he  was  employed  as  an  exhibitor, 
and  as  your  Agent  had  known  the  boy  from  his  infancy,  as  his 
parents  were  honest  and  respectable,  your  Agent  went  to  the  prose- 
cutor and  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  commencing  the  prosecution,  and  that  the  boy  was  incapable, 
from  his  early  training,  to  commit  such  a  petty  larceny.  But  as  the 
prosecutor  was  an  uncouth,  rough  man,  that  was  anxious  to  make 
something  by  the  prosecution,  he  refused  to  settle  the  case  unless 
he  received  the  sum  of  fifty  (50)  dollars.  Your  Agent  then  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  made  himself  liable  to  a  prosecution  by 
making  such  a  proposition  for  the  settlement  of  the  case.  After 
this  much  had  been  done,  the  Agent  saw  that  the  case  was  prompt- 
ly returned  to  Court,  supplied  the  boy  with  counsel,  and  saw  that 
he  was  honorably  discharged  from  prison,  to  the  great  gratification 
of  himself  and  parents. 

Number  32 : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  "Assault  and  Battery.**  She  got 
herself  into  the  difficulty  by  asking  her  prosecutor  for  money  that 
was  due  her  for  board.  Instead  of  complying  with  her  just  de- 
mand he  struck  her  in  the  face,  and  imprisoned  her  upon  a  charge 
for  which  he  himself  should  have  been  imprisoned.  The  Agent 
went  to  the  Magistrate,  explained  her  case,  and  obtained  her 
release. 

Number  2iZ  • — ^^  *^**  ^^  ^"^  industrious,  worthy  colored 
woman,  who  was  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  "  Breach -of- the - 
Peace'*  and  **Abuse.**  The  Agent's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  case 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  at  a  time  when  they  visited  the  Prison. 
The  investigation  showed  that  she  had  been  wrongfully  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  at  a  time  when  she  was  returning  to  her  home 
after  having  delivered  to  the  owner  several  articles  of  clothing  that 
had  been  previously  given  to  her  to  wash.  She  was  a  peaceful 
woman  of  good  character,  and  was  not  guilty  of  the  charge  that 
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she  was  accused  of.     When  these  facts  were  made  known  to  the 
Magistrate,  the  Agent  obtained  her  discharge. 

Number  34 ; — Was  that  of  a  small  boy,  of  respectable  parentage, 
who  was  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  cake  of 
soap,  valued  at  nine  cents.  The  prisoner  simply  picked  up  the 
article  to  smell  it,  as  he  says,  with  no  intention  of  keeping  it. 
The  Agent  explained  his  case  to  the  Court,  after  which  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Jury  without  evidence,  he  was  at  once  released  from 
custody  without  having  been  disgraced  by  a  conviction. 

Number  35  : — Was  that  of  a  small  boy,  who  was  imprisoned 
upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  some  old  paper  and  other  arti- 
cles, of  but  little  value,  that  the  boy  had  found  in  the  upper  part 
of  an  unoccupied  house.  At  the  request  of  Inspector  Wetherill, 
the  Agent  gave  special  attention  to  the  case,  after  which  it  was 
ignored  by  the  Grand  Jury,  with  the  consent  of  the  District 
Attorney. 

Number  36  : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  old  man,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  Prison  upon  the  charge  of  "Cruelty'*  to  his  horse.  The 
animal  was  old  and  feeble,  and  was  not  fit  for  use.  Soon  after  the 
prisoner  had  been  imprisoned,  your  Agent  received  a  letter  from 
the  Magistrate,  who  informed  him  that  the  man  was  in  no  better 
condition  than  the  horse ;  this  being  the  case,  he  was  released  from 
Prison. 

Number  37  : — Was  that  of  a  feeble-minded  old  woman,  who 
was  also  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  cake  of 
soap,  of  but  little  value.  The  Agent  procured  her  release  from 
the  Magistrate,  and  saw  that  she  was  taken  charge  of  by  her  son, 
who  was  abundantly  able  to  provide  for  her,  he  said  he  would  see 
to  her  case,  and  do  what  he  could  to  prevent  her  from  getting 
into  any  trouble  again.  The  Agent  went  to  the  Magistrate  and 
procured  her  release,  upon  condition  that  she  would  refrain  from 
the  use  of  strong  drink  for  the  future.  After  this  much  had 
been  accomplished  for  her  benefit.  Inspector  Chandler  adminis- 
tered the  pledge  to  her. 
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REMARKS  ON  WM.  J.  MULLEN'S  REPORT. 

On  looking  back  upon  the  statement  of  the  Agent's 
success,  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  believed  that  all 
these  persons  thus  released  from  prison,  and  from 
further  responsibilities  for  their  past  acts,  were  really 
innocent  of  the  charges  upon  which  they  had  been  im- 
prisoned ?  And  truth  obliges  us  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  They  were  not  all  innocent ;  some  of  them 
were  guilty  in  the  manner  and  form  charged.  Then, 
upbn  the  old  maxim  about  a  condemnation  awaiting 
those  who  absolve  the  guilty,  how  does  Mr.  Mullen 
and  his  advisers  stand  ? 

The  answer  is  ready: — There  are  degrees  of  guilt 
in  acts,  and  there  are  degrees  of  crime  in  intention. 
In  some  the  extent  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
deed  may  be  considered.  Perhaps  those  who  hasti- 
ly judge  will  ask  whether  the  act  is  wrong  in  itself,  or 
whether  it  only  becomes  a  crime  by  being  unlawful. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  Agent  of  the  Society  is 
going  to  coerce  or  secure  by  humiliating  solicitation 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  who  is  really  guilty  just  for 
the  sake  of  triumphing  in  his  success.  He  will 
not  overlook  the  consideration  due  to  a  just  state- 
ment that  the  act  of  criminality  charged  was  the 
successful  result  of  a  long  entertained  plan.  He  will 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  what  would  be  otherwise  observa- 
ble, that  the  mischief  of  the  criminal  act  of  the  prison- 
er extended  in  direct  and  casual  influence  to  numerous 
persons.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  consider  between  the 
character  of  a  deed  that  is  not  bad  in  itself,  and  one 
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that  becomes  a  crime  only  in  being  against  some  new 
and  special  enactment. 

The  Agent  of  the  Society,  in  the  course  of  his  daily 
labour,  has  cases  referred  to  him  by  Inspectors,  or 
thrust  upon  him  for  action  by  persons  who  know  and 
who  lead  him  to  believe  that  a  charge  has  been  falsely 
made  against  a  person,  and  he  is  without  means  to 
prove  his  innocence,  and  without  friends  to  help  him 
into  liberty  till  he  makes  evident  his  innocence. 

In  the  above  statement  by  the  Agent  there  is  cited  a 
case  of  a  man  from  a  distant  State  who  was  arrested 
in  this  City  on  a  charge  of  larceny,  who  was  indicted, 
tried,  pronounced  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment.  An  appeal  by  friends,  at  the 
prisoners's  home,  led  the  Agent  to  institute  inquiry. 
He  pursued  it  till  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the 
convict ;  he  laboured  with  solicited  help  until  he  pro- 
cured the  pardon  of  the  man  upon  a  clear  evidence  of 
his  innocence,  that  is,  clearly  as  a  negative  can  be 
proved.  This  man  has  been  a  full  year  with  his  fami- 
ly, enjoying  among  his  kin-people  and  neighbors  a  re- 
spect and  a  confidence  which  had  never  been  inter- 
rupted before  his  unfortunate  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
felony. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  innocence  of  that 
man,  but  without  the  spirited  interference  of  the  Agent 
the  sufferer  might  have  languished  in  prison,  and  none 
but  a  few  friends — ^his  wife  and  children — would  have 
maintained  a  belief  in  his  innocence  ;  and  even  those 
children  and  that  mother  would  have  been  forced  to  bear 
the  cold  endurance,  if  not  the  open  repulse  of  a  com- 
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munity,  who  find  it  less  easy  to  inquire  after  truth  than 
to  ostracise  the  wife  and  children  of  a  man  imprisoned 
on  a  charge  of  felony. 

We  refer  now  to  no  other  case  of  the  Agent's  great 
success.  That  one  instance  fixes  the  value  of  the 
Agency  for  which  we  are  arguing,  rather  than  for  the 
Agent  That  instance  could  not  be  cited  in  favour  of 
the  Agency  if  the  Agent  had  not  comprehended  the 
importance  of  his  duties  and  hastened,  almost  against 
all  hope,  to  show  himself  equal  to  his  mission. 

But  does  not  the  Agent  sometimes  secure  the 
release  of  persons  who  are  not  innocent  ? 

Certainly ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  inter- 
fered many  times  in  behalf  of  prisoners  who  were 
not  innocent,  as  it  regarded  the  very  act  charged 
against  them. 

There  are,  in  certain  classes  of  citizens,  some,  and 
not  a  very  few,  who  keep  the  peace,  and  behave  with 
considerable  decorum  till  they  get  into  wrong  com- 
pany, or  get  wrong  in  pretty  good  company,  and 
then,  after  devotions  to  the  botde,  they  manifest  a 
restlessness  of  temper  that  leads  to  a  "  Breach-of- 
Peace,"  if  not  indeed  to  actual  *•  Assault-and-Bat- 
tery."  Now  public  justice  does  not  suffer  much 
when  such  persons,  after  taking  a  pledge  to  abstain  for 
a  certain  time  from  liquor,  are  permitted  to  return  to 
the  care  of  their  families — if  a  man,  to  his  ordinary 
work — if  a  woman,  to  the  care  of  a  family,  which,  with 
such  folks,  generally  means  half  a  dozen  children,  the 
care  of  whom  devolved  upon  the  father  during  the 
mother's  absence,  and  that  care  prevented   him  from 
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earning,  day  by  day,  the  daily  bread  of  himself  and  his 
litde  ones,  with  whom,  too  often,  want  and  misery  give 
the  first  lesson  upon  the  old  assertion,  "We  must  live,*' 
and  the  parent  and  the  older  children  give  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  most  wretched  idea  that  **  It  is  no 
harm  to  steal  when  one  is  hungry." 

There  are  prisoners  who  have  been  permitted  by 
parents  to  select  their  companions,  or  to  accept  any 
that  came  along.  These  soon  follow  the  lead  of  their 
elders,  and  before  they  have  committed  a  crime  are 
swept  up  with  a  crowd  and  judged  of  by  their  com- 
panions. Such  prisoners  as  these  are  reported  for  the 
good  offices  of  the  Agent,  and  his  efforts  to  procure 
their  release  are  usually  crowned  with  success,  and,  what 
is  more,  many  of  these  young  men  or  women  receive 
a  lesson  in  their  imprisonment  which  serves  to  correct 
them,  and  place  them  once  more  in  the  way  to  do  right. 
Surely,  such  an  interference  must  be  regarded  as 
beneficial  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  erring  one. 

Only  those  whose  occupation,  or  whose  mission,  places 
them  in  the  way  of  knowing  not  only  the  prisoner,  but 
the  prisoner's  history,  can  tell  how  important  to  all  his 
coming  time,  perhaps  to  his  eternity,  is  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  one  who^  with  power  and  habits  of  discrimi- 
nation, can  look  below  the  moral  filth  that  defiles  the 
character  of  the  young  prisoner,  and  discern  unruined 
capabilities,  and  invite,  encourage  and  aid  in  their  de- 
velopment. 

An  ancient  writer  has  said  that  every  block  of  mar- 
ble contains  a  statue  of  some  god  or  some  distin- 
guished mortal,  and  nothing  is  wanted  but  the  artist 
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to  clear  away  the  surrounding  mass  and  disclose  the 
figure,  so,  indeed,  do  we  find  that  in  some  of  the 
prisoners  ruined  by  bad  associations,  and  defaced  and 
deformed  by  such  companions,  there  remains,  deeply 
imbedded,  but  yet  accessible  to  kindness  and  perse- 
verance, the  possibilities  of  much  good.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful, it  is  a  self-denying  task,  to  undertake  the  develop- 
ment ;  but  if  successful,  what  is  the  fame  of  Phidias 
or  Praxi tiles  to  the  triumph  of  the  moral  artist  who 
brings  forth  good  from  such  a  shapeless  block  ? 


EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

We  give  more  space  to  records,  statements  and 
arguments  relating  to  the  County  Prison  than  we 
allow  to  conditions  and  actions  at  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary. And  that  is  also  the  case  with  our  notice  of 
the  respective  agents  of  the  Society  for  those  two 
penal  institutions  in  this  City. 

In  the  Penitentiary,  while  large  numbers  are  there 
— many  of  them  come  from  other  Eastern  Counties 
of  our  State— of  whose  antecedents  we  know  very  little, 
and  they  consequently  awaken  less  individual  interest. 
Whether  from  the  City,  or  from  the  neighboring 
Counties,  their  fate,  as  to  the  crime  with  which  they 
have  been  charged,  is  fixed,  and  unless  executive 
clemency  intervenes,  they  must  serve  out  the  sentence 
which  the  Court  has  pronounced,  if  indeed  their  im- 
prisonment should  not  be  closed  by  death,  a  species  of 
discharge   that  sometimes   takes   place   even   in   the 
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Penitentiary.  In  the  County  Prison,  no  sooner  is  a 
person  committed,  than  efforts  are  demanded  from 
the  Agent  to  procure  a  settlement;  if  that  fails, 
then  to  procure  bail.  And  almost  every  new  case, 
excepting  a  commitment  for  drunkenness,  appeals  to 
the  Agent  for  some  help,  some  interference,  with  an 
assurance  that  great  wrong  has  been  inflicted,  that, 
instead  of  committing  "  Assault-and-Battery,"  the  com- 
plaining prisoner  had  only  taken  two  or  three  glasses, 
or,  maybe,  a  "  drap "  with  a  neighbour.  There  can 
scarcely  be  found  a  more  compact  body  of  "inno- 
cents "  than  fills  the  cells  of  the  County  Prison,  espe- 
cially if  they  may  testify  in  their  own  behalf;  and  if 
they  do  not  know  what  they  say  and  do  themselves, 
who  does  ? 

Mr.  Walter,  the  Agent  of  the  Society  for  the  State 
Prison  (the  Eastern  Penitentiary),  has  not  these  multi- 
plied and  vexatious  cares  devolved  upon  him.  He 
has  no  settlement  to  negotiate  between  the  offender 
and  the  offended,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Courts,  with  looking  for,  or  becoming  bail ;  but  he 
has  a  place  of  great  responsibility  and  much  anxiety. 
To  Mr.  Walter  belongs  the  task  of  ascertaining  the 
antecedents  and  character  of  the  convict,  of  judging 
from  that  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  services  which 
he  is  to  undertake  in  behalf  of  the  man,  when  his  time 
of  service,  his  sentence,  shall  have  expired.  Shall 
such  a  person  go  into  the  City,  and  mingle  with  the 
crowd  that  are  seeking  the  means  of  living  honestly 
or  dishonestly,  making  use  of  the  art  which  brought 
him  to  the  State  Prison,  where  he  had  a  chance,  if  he 
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had  a  cell  companion,  of  quickening  his  faculties  by 
fruitful  lessons  from  others ;  or  dwelling  upon  his  own 
experience  of  success  or  failure,  and  planning  schemes 
by  which  he  should  augment  the  first,  and  escape 
the  latter.  Or  shall  the  released  convict  return  to 
the  home  which  he  has  desecrated,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  he  stands  an  object  of  scorn?  There 
may  be  at  that  home  a  wife  who,  through  the  season 
of  trial,  watched  with  affectionate  solicitude  the  result 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  and  the  verdict  of  the 
Jury ;  and  during  all  the  incarceration,  waited  for  the 
appointed  time  of  his  release,  forgiving  the  sorrow 
that  his  misconduct  has  brought  on  her,  and  the  dis- 
grace that  it  has  inflicted  on  their  children.  Is  he  fitted 
to  return  to  the  family,  and  patiently  await  the  re- 
covery of  a  portion  of  public  confidence,  and  feel  that 
the  first  notice  by  old  neighbours  is  rather  the  result 
of  enforced  charity  than  a  return  of  respect,  and  the 
measured  salutation  still  partakes  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted, and  of  Penitentiary  recollection?  For,  all 
these  and  more  he  must  learn  to  endure.  The  State 
Prison  was  the  punishment  which  the  law  of  the  State 
awarded  for  his  misconduct.  The  subdued  greeting, 
the  partial  confidence,  are  what  the  laws  of  social 
life  prescribe.  The  Agent  for  the  Penitentiary  must 
understand  all  these  things.  He  must  know  what  the 
City  has  for  the  man  who  immigrates  hither  through 
the  State  Prison.  Worse,  and  more  numerous,  snares 
are  around  him  than  were  spread  in  the  rural  district, 
and  lures  are  at  every  hand  to  coax  him  into  those 
snares,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibly  slumbering  spark, 
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in  the  ashes  of  vice,  which  he  thought  destroyed. 
Mr.  Walter  must  know  these  and  other  matters,  and 
decide  between  the  advice  and  assistance  which  send 
the  discharged  to  the  country  or  retain  him  in  the 
City.  There  are  proclivities  of  mind  which  all  have. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  culprit  has  them  strongly, 
but  a  slight  bias  may  be  forced  onward  and  down- 
ward by  evil  association  and  consequent  bad  advice, 
so  that  the  young  man  with  only  a  moderate  and 
easily  governed  inclination  to  wrong,  may  be  made, 
by  bad  companionship,  a  more  accomplished  villain, 
than  is  the  person  of  strong  proclivity  in  vice  and 
crime,  who  has  not  for  a  tempter  one  who  has  had 
practice  in  felony,  and  experience  in  crime. 

The  statement  which  Mr.  Walter  gives  of  his  la- 
bours, and  of  the  results  of  some  of  them,  shows  that 
he  is  giving  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  giving  it  a 
right  direction.  Mr.  Walter's  views  must  be  practical. 
Others  may  tell  the  convict  of  his  offences,  and  earnest- 
ly advise  him  to  repent  and  forsake.  The  lessons  thus 
given  are  good  and  for  good.  The  theory  of  success 
in  proper  undertakings,  or  the  principles  in  which  un- 
dertakings are  to  commence  and  be  carried  on,  excite 
the  hearer,  and  it  is  believed  that  few  better  sermons 
are  preached  to  such  people  than  are  sometimes  heard 
by  the  individual  or  the  united  felon  companions  in 
the  cells  of  the  Penitentiary.  Mr.  Walter's  mission  is 
practical :  he  takes  the  prisoner  who  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  these  lessons  and  tries  to  place  him  where  he  can 
practice  the  virtue  commended,  and  where  he  will  be 
met  by  the  least  temptation  to  yield  to  "  the  sin  which 
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does  most  easily  beset  him."  It  would  seem  that  the 
lessons  in  the  cell  would  greatly  fail  of  good  effect,  if 
somebody  was  not  to  follow  the  discharged  prisoner 
from  the  Penitentiary  and  see  that  he  was  made  to 
stand  in  a  position  where  he  could  live  without  incon- 
venience from  pressing  want,  and  where  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  had  formed  in  the  cell  should  not  be  an- 
tagonized by  successful  vice  or  by  too  great  eagerness 
for  immediate  pecuniary  profit  That  can  only  be 
done  by  some  knowlege  of  the  discharged  prisoner's 
character,  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  gaining  moderate  subsistence,  and  the  like- 
lihood that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  sub- 
sistence after  the  first  feeling  of  delight  and  enjoyment 
of  liberty  had  subsided. 

The  Agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary is  not  then  limited  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
to  the  disposition  of  a  man  who  has  worked  out  his 
sentence  in  the  Prison.  He  must  use  discretion  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  discretion  must  be  ac- 
quired by  practice,  and  must  be  useful  only  from  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  and  cheers  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
In  times  of  war  merchant  ships  that  were  to  visit  other 
nations  were  accompanied  or  convoyed  from  their  port 
of  departure  all  across  the  ocean  to  the  port  to  which 
they  were  destined.  It  was  well  understood  that  the 
enemy  country  would,  if  able,  beset  every  sea  course 
with  her  fleets,  and  even  commission  privateers  to  cre- 
ate greater  danger,  and  there  are  never  wanted  pirates 
to  infest  the  ocean  and  destroy  the  calculation  for  gain 
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of  those  "who  pass  through  the  paths  of  the  sea."  Our 
Society  knows  well  the  dangers  that  beset  the  course  of 
those  who  are  leaving  the  quiet  haven  of  a  prison. 
They  are  feeble  barks  with  few  appliances  for  self-de- 
fense, and,  what  is  worse,  not  acquainted  nor  wholly 
unwilling  to  form  acquaintance  with  the  perils  of  the 
course  they  are  to  steer.  Mr.  Walter  commands  just 
such  a  protective  fleet  as  we  have  noted,  if,  indeed,  he 
is  not  the  squadron  itself,  and  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
convoy  which  he  is  to  guide  in  the  right  course,  and 
protect  it  against  the  assailant  that  cruises  in  its  pas- 
sage. 

We  say,  not  to  Mr.  Walter,  nor  to  the  other 
Agent,  that  it  is  a  great  responsibility  that  they  have 
assumed.  They  knew  that  when  they  entered  upon 
the  work  ;  if  not,  they  soon  learned  the  great  fact,  and 
learned,  also,  that  it  increases  with  years  and  grows 
with  all  experience. 

A  large  burthen  is  laid  upon  the  Penitentiary  Agent 
by  the  necessity  of  looking  after  the  clients  that  come 
from  the  country.  They  often  desire  to  be  sent  to 
some  place  where  they  are  not  known,  or,  with  the 
same  motive,  to  be  allowed  to  hang  about  the  City  un- 
der pretence  of  more  easily  obtaining  employment. 

If  the  prisoner  is  really  disposed  to  do  right  he  does 
not  do  well,  generally,  to  avoid  the  place  in  which  he 
has  lived.  The  dread  of  exposure  which  haunts  the 
discharged  convict,  who  thinks  to  escape  exposure  by 
going  whither  he  has  not  been  known,  is  said  to  be  ter- 
rible, and  the  cost  of  securing  the  silence  of  a  single 
discoverer  of  his  identity  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
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blackmail  which  has,  in  many  instances,  ruined  the  suf- 
ferer, of  which  abundance  of  instances  could  be  cited. 
If  possible,  and  circumstances  may  render  it  almost  im- 
possible, the  convict  should  on  discharge  seek  his  home, 
his  former  virtuous  companions  and  townsmen,  and 
with  them  work  out  and  live  out  the  resolutions 
which  he  formed  in  the  Penitentiary ;  lost  confidence 
will  be  regained,  though  slowly,  position  be  sanc- 
tioned, and  only  the  "scar"  of  wounded  reputation  will 
remain.  That  will  remain  ;  the  good  will  not  forget ; 
the  bad  will  sometimes  repeat  the  story  of  wrong 
doing  of  the  ex-tenant  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  with  a 
full  forgiveness  of  general  society,  individuals  will  take 
care  that  local  history  shall  not  be  deprived  of  its  offer- 
ing; and  the  offender  will  learn  that  certain  acts, 
though  quite  repented  of,  will  maintain  the  power  of 
afflicting,  just  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  repent- 
ance and  restored  sense  of  right. 

It  does  not  seem  difflcult  to  aid  a  prisoner  on  his 
leaving  the  Penitentiary,  to  direct  him  to  the  railroad 
car,  and  if  money  is  supplied  to  pay  his  passage,  and 
even  advance  a  little  to  help  him  when  he  shall  have 
accomplished  the  journey.  But  something  else  is  re- 
quired of  the  Penitentiary  Agent.  He  will  probably 
have  had  something  to  do  in  the  formation  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  good  which  the  convict  professes  ;  he  will 
have  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  habits, 
proclivities,  and  abilities  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  will 
from  these  judge  of  the  best  place  for  him  to  go,  the 
best  means  of  getting  him  there,  and  of  the  best  em- 
ployment for  him  to  seek  when  he  gets  there.     And 
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by  that  time  he  will  have  formed  a  pretty  good  Idea  of 
the  soundness  of  his  client's  professions.  It  may  be 
said  that  in  the  situation  which  a  convict  occupies  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  danger  of  hypocrisy ;  and  in  the 
means  which  he  is  using  to  obtain  sympathy,  that  hy- 
pocrisy is  sometimes  discernable.  Against  such  hy- 
pocrisy the  Agent  is  and  should  be  on  his  guard ;  but 
he  should  be  very  careful  that  bis  vigilance  does  not 
lessen  his  usefulness.  All  are  not  hypocrites ;  and 
suspicion  hinders  the  progress  of  reform  in  its  object. 
Better  to  be  deceived  once  or  twice  than  to  hinder  the 
fulfillment  of  good  resolutions.  Hypocrisy  sometimes, 
charmed  by  the  beauty  to  which  it  pretends,  comes  to 
give  place  to  the  reality.  Indeed,  what  we  sometimes 
call  hypocrisy  in  the  convict,  is  only  the  beginning  of 
a  virtue  which  is  often  destroyed  by  bad  associations, 
but  which  needs  encouragement  to  give  it  vigour  and 
growth.  The  Agent  must  look  to  these  things  which, 
while  they  greatly  increase  his  anxieties  and  labours, 
do  not  less  add  to  the  honour  and  merit  of  his  mission. 
We  subjoin  some  notes  from  W.  W.  Walter,  the 
Agent  at  the  Penitentiary. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  OF  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

Philadelphia,  December  14,  1877. 

To  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons, 

Gentlemen  : — I  present  you  herewith  a  condensed  report  of  my 
labors  among  the  prisoners  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  the  year 
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ending  December  12,  1877.  There  have  been  discharged  from 
the  Penitentiary,  during  the  last  year,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  prisoners,  and  of  this  number  I  have  supplied  three  hundred 
and  forty-three  with  new  clothing  and  shoes.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber discharged,  two  hundred  and  six  left  the  City,  forty-nine  of 
whom  I  accompanied  to  the  several  depots  in  the  City,  procured 
their  tickets,  and  saw  them  safely  started  on  their  way  home. 
The  rest  of  them  notified  me  that  my  assistance  would  not  be 
required  after  their  discharge,  hence  they  left  the  City  alone. 
The  clothing  of  some  of  the  prisoners  being  in  good  condition, 
I  only  supplied  them  with  what  was  necessary  to  complete  their 
outfit,  although  the  percentage  in  these  instances  was  very  small, 
owing  to  their  clothing  being  in  a  very  poor  and  deplorable  con- 
dition. As  evidence  of  this  latter  fact,  I  would  say  that  since 
January  i,  1877,  sixty-three  suits  of  clothing  were  burned,  as  they 
were  not  fit  to  pack  or  use  in  any  way.  It  has  been  my  endeavor, 
in  preparing  the  prisoners  for  their  release,  to  procure  for  them 
good  and  substantial  clothing,  etc.,  at  such  reasonable  cost  as  the 
cases  would  allow,  and  thus  not  only  have  them  in  as  neat  a  con- 
dition as  possible,  but  also  use  the  funds  of  the  Society  in  as 
economical  a  manner  as  the  circumstances  would  permit. 

I  have  visited  the  prisoners  in  their  cells  quite  frequently,  and 
have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  their 
endeavoring  to  live  good  Christian  lives,  and  strive  to  make  them- 
selves honored  citizens,  by  forsaking  their  former  companions  in 
crime  and  their  evil  influence. 

Many  of  those  discharged  had  homes  in  the  City  or  country 
to  go  to,  and  friends,  and  from  a  few  of  them  I  have  received 
letters  expressive  of  all  kindness  and  attention  shown  them,  and 
of  their  endeavors  to  do  better.  This  is  indeed  encouraging, 
and  I  hope  that  the  seed  sown  in  weakness  may  result  in  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  some  good  fruit. 

I  have  procured  situations  for  a  few,  both  in  the  City  and 
country,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  after  their  discharge  I  very  seldom 
see  or  hear  tell  of  any  of  them. 

Most  all  of  them  are  anxious  to  at  once  procure  some  situation, 
but  others,  the  old  influence  seems  to  have  possession  of  them, 
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and  they  go  recklessly  into  crime,  and  the  result  is  they  again 
become  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary.  One  of  the  prisoners  I  had 
hopes  of  doing  well ;  I  secured  him  a  place  in  the  country,  where 
he  remained  a  few  months,  having  his  wife  and  family  with  him. 
He,  however,  left  his  place,  and  returned  to  this  City,  and  called 
on  me  several  times.  I  advised  him  to  at  once  return  to  his  home 
and  family,  but  entreaties  were  of  no  avail,  and  he  was  soon  again 
found  among  the  convicts  at  the  Penitentiary.  The  most  serious 
obstacle  that  has  to  be  overcome  by  the  prisoners  upon  their  dis- 
charge, appears  to  be  their  fruitless  endeavors  to  obtain  situations, 
which  (on  account  of  the  continued  depression  of  the  times)  are 
very  difficult  to  obtain.  Many  of  them  have  told  me  that  they 
must  have  something  to  eat,  and  some  place  to  sleep,  and  if  they 
do  not  have  these  necessaries  they  know  not  what  to  do. 

Their  urgent  appeals  for  work  are  indeed  heart-rending,  and  I  have 
used  my  utmost  endeavors  and  influence  to  place  as  many  as  possible. 

Several  of  those  for  whom  I  procured  situations  are  doing  well, 
and  are  endeavoring  to  lead  honest,  upright  lives.  One  of  these 
I  persuaded  to  go  to  his  family  in  the  West ;  I  procured  him  his 
ticket,  but  he  decided  not  to  go  at  that  time.  A  few  days  later  I 
secured  him  a  situation,  where  he  was  getting  along  nicely,  but 
his  employer,  finding  there  was  not  business  enough  to  retain  the 
man's  services,  discharged  him,  and  so  he  was  again  at  the  mercy 
of  the  world,  and  its  evil  influences. 

He  shifted  around  some  little  time,  and  finally  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  express  business,  and  has  done  and  is  doing  so  well, 
that  he  has  brought  his  family  to  the  City,  and  I  believe  he  will 
never  again  be  found  filling  a  convict's  cell. 

I  have  assisted  many,  through  the  Society  and  the  kindness  of 
friends  (who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners),  to  go 
to  Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities,  and  in  so 
doing,  I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  better  so  to  do,  than  have  them 
remain  in  this  City  in  idleness  and  want. 

I  also  assisted  three  prisoners  to  return  to  England,  they  having 
advised  me  they  had  families  there  to  whom  they  wished  to  go, 
but  have  never,  as  yet,  heard  from  any  of  them,  although  they  all 
promised  to  write  to  me  on  their  arrival  out. 
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My  intercourse  with  those  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  as  well  as 
the  prisoners  themselves,  has  been  most  satisfactory  and  encourag- 
ing, and  with  the  hope  that  my  labors  and  ministrations  have 
proved  satisfactory  to  the  Society,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  W.  WALTER, 

Agent* 


OBITUARY. 


We  have  annually  one  chapter  that  has  an  interest 
for  all.  We  have  one  theme  that  never  fails.  There 
IS  one  subject  which  somewhere  excites  emotion,  and 
which  everywhere  has  interest.  We  may  postpone, 
and  often  justly,  a  judgment  as  it  regards  the  living, 
but  public  feeling  erects  at  once  a  tribunal  for  the 
dead.  Of  our  dear  associates,  if  we  can  not  at  once 
sit  down  to  separate  the  little  dross  in  their  character, 
and  enjoy  the  precious  qualities  that  made  them  dear, 
we  can,  like  a  Roman,  find  in  our  heart  the  diminu- 
tive urn  that  contains  their  ashes,  and  await  a  while  the 
erection  of  the  statue  that  shall  awake  our  love  while 
it  recalls  the  object ;  nay,  we  may  assist  the  artist  in 
his  work  of  perpetuation,  and  bless  the  art  that  brings 
remembrance  full  upon  the  eye. 

The  Journal  has  not  of  late  years  failed  in  its  "Obit- 
uary'* chapter.  How  should  it  ?  Our  circle  is  large ; 
the  circumference  includes  those  of  all  countries  and 
all  creeds  that  love  their  fellowmen  and  are  pre- 
pared to  exhibit  their  affection  by  a  sacrifice  of 
ease  laboriously  attained,  and  a  contribution  from 
means   of  slow   and   limited    growth.      Philanthropy 
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loves  the  cheerful  abettor  of  good  works,  and  pauses 
not  to  calculate  by  fiscal  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
contribution.  And  that  principle  which  includes 
love  for,  and  interest  in,  man  for  the  sake  of  his  hu- 
manity, has  an  operation  as  extensive  as  human  asso- 
ciation. But  doubtless  those  of  our  own  household 
— those  who  labour  by  our  rules  and  within  our  cir- 
cumscription— create  in  us  a  more  immediate  solici- 
tude. Their  life,  which  is  around  us  and  with  us,  in- 
duces and  warrants  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  their 
death  creates  the  bitterest  sorrow — sorrow  for  their 
departure,  sorrow  for  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  prac- 
tical ability  for  good,  sorrow  for  our  own  loss — selfish, 
but  pardonable  sorrow. 

We  forget,  in  the  cares  of  business  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  home,  and  even  the  exercise  of  the  charities 
of  life,  some  of  the  virtues  of  friends  who  assist  and 
give  character  and  extent  to  those  charities.  We 
do  not  appropriate  to  ourselves  too  large  a  share  of  the 
means  of  success.  Yet  we  are  apt  to  forget  all  the 
claims  which  may  be  made  for  our  co-labourers ;  but 
when  death  calls  one  of  them  from  participation  in  the 
work,  we  begin  to  comprehend  how  much  they  deserve 
of  credit  for  success,  and  the  impulses  of  grief,  as  the 
dictates  of  truth,  are  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
dead,  that  we  may  encourage  the  living.  Nay,  it  is 
justice  to  ourselves.  It  is  much  for  us  to  associate 
with  the  good,  and  it  is  a  part  of  our  merit  that  we 
can  appreciate  their  worth. 

Writing  in  advance  of  the   publication  of  our  Jour- 
nal, we  have  to  thank  God  that  the  events  of  the  year 
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are  not  marked  by  the  death  of  any  of  those  who  share 
immediately  in  the  direction  of  the  Society ;  and  that 
may  be  considered  as  remarkable,  for  some  have  giv- 
en even  youth,  and  many  the  strength  of  manhood,  to 
the  labours  of  our  Society  ;  and  some  have  grown  old, 
very  old,  in  assisting  or  directing  in  its  works.  And 
while  they  read  from  year  to  year  the  notice  of  their 
departed  colleagues,  they  look  at  their  own  record, 
soon  to  be  closed,  and  seek  to  make  and  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  love  of,  and  respect  for,  the  great  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Society  was  founded,  and  upon 
which  it  has  thus  far  been  conducted. 

To  the  time  while  the  present  article  is  being  pre- 
pared, the  Society  has  not  had,  in  1877,  to  feel  the  loss 
of  any  of  its  acting  members.  Some  are  spared,  in- 
deed, with  diminished  strength,  but  with  constant  zeal. 

No  abatement  of  love  for  the  cause  of  this  branch 
of  practical  philanthropy  is  observable.  Their  good 
will,  their  unquenchable  desire,  stretch  forth  their 
hands,  to  insure  effective  action  in  their  colleagues; 
and  the  young  and  more  active  sustain  their  uplifted 
arms,  and  insure  permanent  success  to  the  cause. 

The  spirit  of  true  philanthropy  has  no  narrow  limit 
It  is  co-extensive  with  humanity,  and  nothing  is 
foreign  to  its  feelings,  its  plans,  and  its  sympathies, 
which  concerns  human  beings.  And  in  a  prescribed 
specialty,  it  has  no  less  fellowship  with  good  workers 
in  the  cause  of  the  prisoner,  on  the  borders  of  Kams- 
chatka,  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  he  who  takes 
the  message  of  practical  humanity  to  farther  India,  and 
assists  in  means  to  make  it  practical,  is  doing   the 
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same  work  that  we  are  essaying  in  Philadelphia,  and 
if  we  expect  the  blessing  of  success  on  our  labours 
here,  we  are  bound  to  bid  "  God  speed  "  to  those  who 
are  doing  the  good  work  at  our  Antipodes.  Hence 
this  Society  feels,  with  regret  that  demands  expression, 
the  death  of  any  one  who  has  been  distinguished  for 
efforts  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  human 
beings,  and  especially,  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
prisons,  by  lessening  the  number  of  those  who  seem 
born  to  be  tenants  of  charitable  or  penal  retreats. 

This  notice  of  the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of  the 
Association  is  almost  a  natural  suggestion  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  death  of : — 

Mary  Carpenter, 

Who,  for  years  has  done  honour  to  herself,  her  sex, 
and  to  humanity,  by  her  active  zeal  to  do  good  to 
others  in  a  way  that  may  insure  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  recipients  and,  through  them,  to  society.  In  the 
cause  of  prison  reform,  she  took  an  active,  useful  part, 
dependent  indeed  upon  the  plans  of  others,  plans 
which  she  praised  because  they  commended  them- 
selves to  her  approval  by  their  comparative,  and  thus 
by  their  positive,  usefulness. 

But  Miss  Carpenter  had  another  mission,  more 
suited  to  her  powers  of  action,  and  to  the  lovely  sym- 
pathies of  her  sex.  She  laboured  successfully  to 
snatch  from  the  downward  path  of  vice  and  crime 
those  young  children  of  poverty,  who  are  the  hope 
and  fair  expectancy  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries, 
whose  conditions  in  life  are  away  from  the  sight 
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and  sound  of  propriety,  and  whose  associations  are 
all-fruitful  of  crime,  and  leading  to  punishment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the 
Society,  Alfred  H.  Love  made  a  formal  and  feel- 
ing announcement  of  the  death  of  Miss  Carpenter, 
and  appealed  to  the  meeting  for  an  expression  of 
regret  at  the  loss  which  our  cause  sustained  in  the 
death  of  such  a  person. 


Alfred  H.  Love's  Resolutions  and  Remarks. 

Since  we  were  last  together,  we  have  received  the 
message  from  England,  a  sad  one  to  us,  who  know 
the  value  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Mary  Carpenter, 
that  she  has  been  removed  by  death  from  this  field 
of  her  useful  labours. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  her  stirring  address,  and 
her  timely  recommendations  for  the  care  of  those  who 
"fall  by  the  wayside,"  or  "are  weary  and  heavy  laden,*' 
pronounced  at  the  hall  where  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  Pennsylvania  was  sitting.  And  we  heartily 
endorse  the  English  paper  when  it  says  of  her: — 
"  Probably  no  one  has  ever  combined  the  qualifica- 
"  tions  needful  to  the  juvenile  reformer  in  a  higher 
"  degree  than  Miss  Mary  Carpenter."  Her  faith  that 
there  is  a  holy  spot  in  every  child's  heart,  "  was  a  part 
"  of  her  nature,  and  with  this  was  combined  an  insight 
"that  made  her  quick  to  find  it  out.  The  knowledge 
"she  had  gained  during  more  than  thirty  years  of 
"  educational  work,  enabled  her  to  use  her  rare  gifts  to 
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"the  best  advantage,  and  she  had  a  fount  of  love  and 
"  sympathy  which  no  demand  could  exhaust,  but  which 
"never  ran  to  waste." 

The  world  we  feel  has  been  made  better  by  her 
life.  In  the  quiet  of  the  prison  her  beautiful  spirit 
tempered  many  a  heart,  while  out  of  it,  she  planned 
many  a  reform,  and  marked  out  many  a  pathway  for 
the  erring  and  weary,  less  thorny  and  stony.  Her 
mission  seemed  to  be  to  make  the  "crooked  paths 
straight,  and  the  rough  ones  smooth." 

Mr.  Love  moved  that  the  record  of  these  proceed- 
ings be  forwarded  to  the  London  Times,  in  care  of 
William  Tallack.  Edward  H.^  Bonsall  seconded  the 
Resolution,  and  George  Taber  added  remarks  of  ap- 
preciation for  this  departed  friend  of  humanity,  and 
hoped  that  the  lesson  of  her  life  would  not  be  lost 
upon  the  world." 


Jos.  R.  Chandler's  Remarks. 

I  rise  to  express  hearty  concurrence  in  the  senti- 
ment of  the  gendeman  who  preceded  me,  relative  to 
the  beauty  and  worth  of  the  character  and  service  of 
Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  whose  death  he  so  feelingly  an- 
nounced. It  is  not  necessary  here  or  elsewhere 
among  men  assembled  to  carry  on  works  of  enlarged 
philanthropy  to  dwell  on  the  services  of  Miss  Carpen- 
ter ;  of  them,  it  may  be  said,  they  commenced  when 
those  of  other  philanthropists  had  terminated,  and  they 
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were  continued  till  the  great  hopes  excited  by  their 
commencement  were  realized  in  the  fruition.  Some 
one  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  good  works 
of  Miss  Carpenter  than  we  are  at  present  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  give  to  the  world  a  record  of  some  of 
her  bright  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  suf- 
ering  guilty,  and  the  prevention  of  crime  and  vice 
in  the  exposed  orphan.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do 
justice  to  that  lady's  great  worth,  nor  to  my  own 
appreciation  of  the  vast  benefit  which  she  wrought 
by  her  "  zeal  according  to  knowledge "  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  social  good  to  which  she  gave  her 
guidance,  or  granted  her  important  aid  and  advice. 
Besides  the  honour  of  association  with  Miss  Car- 
penter in  this  City  in  awakening  public  attention  to 
public  wants,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  often 
in  England,  where  her  directing  labours  were  so  abun- 
dant and  so  eminently  successful. 

Miss  Carpenter,  in  her  Home  for  Girls,  set  an  ex- 
ample which  might  be  imitated  to  the  advantage  of 
young  women,  and  through  them  to  society. 

In  Miss  Carpenter's  Retreat  and  Reformatory,  in 
Bristol,  England,  there  is  a  directness  of  instruction 
which  insures  special  approval.  The  pupils  in  her 
school  were  made  to  understand  that  they  are  taken 
from  the  haunts  of  vice,  or  from  places  especially  ex- 
posed to  vice,  to  make  them  virtuous  and  useful,  to  or- 
nament the  parlours,  not  by  their  good  looks  and  showy 
dress,  but  by  their  habits  of  neatness  and  obedience, 
and  by  their  personal  labour  there,  and  education,  to 
understand  and  to  do  housework.     And  so  successful 
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was  Miss  Carpenter  in  carrying  out  her  plans,  that  I 
have  understood  from  her  that  an  application  for  a 
situation  as  a  housemaid  by  one  of  her  girls  was  more 
favorably  received,  and  the  service  more  highly  com- 
pensated, than  one  from  a  female  that  had  not  received 
Miss  Carpenter's  instruction,  even  though  recommend- 
ed by  former  employers  for  willingness  and  ability. 

There  must  be  in  this  country  a  larger  want  of 
employees,  and  greater  difficulty  in  getting  a  good 
living,  before  we  shall  fully  understand  the  great  use- 
fulness of  Miss  Carpenter's  well  executed  plans,  be- 
fore we  shall  indeed  comprehend  the  labour,  pru- 
dence, and  importance  of  their  effective  execution. 

It  is  a  fault  yet  of  this  country,  which  apparently 
supposes  that  as  the  elements  of  all  education  are 
nearly  alike  in  all  schools,  so  the  end  of  education  is 
the  same.  Our  people  teach  reading,  and  writing,  and 
arithmetic  to  their  eleemosynary  charge,  but  seem  to 
fail  to  make  the  pupils  understand  that  it  is  the  use  of 
these  attainments  that  make  position,  and  not  the  pos- 
session alone  of  them.  The  waifs  of  society  gathered 
in,  seem  to  think  that  labour  has  ceased,  with  a  little 
knowledge,  and  that  henceforth  they  are  to  be  reck- 
oned with  those  who,  by  attained  qualities  live  upon 
the  work  which  they  do  not  perform,  and  by  position 
take  a  double  share  in  what  they  have  not  earned. 

Miss  Carpenter  knew  how  important  careful  atten- 
tion is,  and  ever  must  be,  to  the  child,  who  will  always 
be  attaining  something,  always,  even  without  effort, 
acquiring,  absorbing,  knowledge.  As  the  cavities  of 
the  sponge,  as  it  increases  or  grows,  are  filled  from 
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surrounding  waters,  so  the  mind  of  the  child  is  not 
left  a  vacuum.  It  is  at  that  point,  and  with  that  view, 
that  Miss  Carpenter  commenced  the  application  of 
her  system  and  her  power.  Children  were  called 
from  the  street,  or  from  homes  of  poverty,  to  her 
refuge,  and  they  were  taught  to  work ;  taught  to  make 
that  work  useful ;  taught  to  comprehend  that  "  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well;*'  taught  all 
of  housework  from  the  basement  to  the  attic.  And 
when  instruction  and  enterprise  had  rendered  these 
pupils  proficient,  they  were  made  to  understand  that 
every  part  of  the  instruction  which  they  had  received, 
was  to  qualify  them  to  keep  on  working. 

All  this  statement  may  seem,  to  some  persons,  to 
convey  small  commendation  to  one  so  largely  es- 
teemed ;  but  usefulness  was  the  aim,  of  Miss  Carpenter. 
With  good  education,  with  enlarged  acquaintance  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  a  heart  true  to  the 
high  and  holy  purposes  which  she  entertained,  nothing 
seemed  small  which  she  undertook,  because  the  suc- 
cess was  so  abundant;  nothing  too  large  to  be  in- 
cluded in  her  plans,  provided  it  concerned  humanity. 

While,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  profitting 
by  Miss  Carpenter's  labours,  I  lament  her  death,  and 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  loss,  yet,  in  consider- 
ation of  those  who  have  been  benefited  by  her  great 
efforts  and  sacrifices,  I  congratulate  those  clients  that 
she  lived  for  their  good ;  I  congratulate  society  at 
large  that  she  lived  for  the  honour  of  this  age. 

It  is  meet  that  such  Resolutions  as  have  been  so 
timely  presented,  should  be  unanimously  adopted.     It 
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is  meet  that  these  proceedings,  expressive  of  pro- 
found respect  for  the  talents,  labours,  and  character 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  women  of  our  age,  should 
be  widely  published,  that  our  Society  may  "show  it 
has  the  virtue  to  be  moved/' 


OTHER  PRISONS. 


We  have  received  very  few  of  the  reports  of  pris- 
ons in  this  country  or  abroad.  These  returns,  when 
received,  serve  the  wants  of  Prison  Directors  and  In- 
spectors rather  than  the  convenience  of  prison  visi- 
tors, as  they  give  the  number  of  prisoners,  the  kind 
and  amount  of  food,  the  number  of  officers,  and  their 
duties,  in  the  Institution.  The  chaplains,  we  are  in- 
formed, receive  so  much  salary,  and  report  that  they 
give  daily  or  weekly  attendance.  All  that,  especi- 
ally with  a  statement  of  salary,  is  interesting  to  those 
who  wish  statistics  of  prisons,  their  costs,  their  size,  and 
what  profit  has  been  made.  But  the  information  that 
concerns  those  who  would  **  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
public  prisons"  is  the  number  of  moral  visitors  and  the 
frequency  of  their  visits,  and  as  far  as  can  be  given, 
the  results  of  their  dealings  with  the  prisoners.  It  is 
desirable,  also,  to  know  what  success  attends  the  la- 
bours of  their  Agent,  if  they  have  any  ;  of  how  many 
he  procured  the  release,  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
incarceration  is  an  evil  against  society  and  against  the 
individual  ;  of  how  many  he  hears  the  sad  story  and 
secures  a  fair  and  early  trial ;  for  how  many  who,  hav- 
ing served  out  their  term,  he  provided  means  against  im- 
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mediate  temptation.  These  and  kindred  subjects  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  sympathy  of  the  prison  visitors. 
Nor  is  the  Society  without  special  concern  in  the 
plan  and  structure  of  the  prisons.  The  system  which 
is  deemed  of  the  greatest  value  is  that  denominated 
"  separate  confinement ;"  and  that  system  requires  the 
special  adaptation  of  the  shape,  size  and  location  of  the 
cell.  It  needs  a  cell  for  every  prisoner  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement  on  existing  plans  to  have  the 
cells  so  constructed  that  there  should  be  the  least  pos- 
sible means  of  communication  between  inmates  of  ad- 
joining cells — communication,  we  mean,  by  heaters, 
and  water  pipes.  Certainly,  the  apparent  solitude  of  a 
cell  now  is  occasionally  broken  in  upon,  not  only  by  a 
personal  visit,  but  also  by  the  art  of  talking  through 
the  pipes  by  which  heat  is  conducted  into  three  or  four 
contiguous  cells.  This  plan  is  a  great  annoyance 
where  all  interviews  between  prisoners  is  prohibited. 
And  it  often  happens,  that  in  prisons  constructed  for 
congregate  use  by  day  and  separation  by  night,  the 
good  prisoners,  who  have  obtained  high  favour  of  their 
keepers  when  engaged  in  congregate  labour  during 
the  day  and  by  their  emphatic  silence,  have  exchanged 
experience  and  plans  of  future  mischief  while  locked 
in  their  cells  at  night.  The  association  of  prisoners  in 
any  manner,  and  at  any  time,  is  an  evil,  whether  it  is 
the  solitary  convict  peopling  his  cell  with  the  half  asso- 
ciation of  his  neighbors,  or  the  congregate  convict, 
shut  up  at  dark,  revenging  at  night  by  his  persistent 
conversation,  the  enforced  silence  during  his  day- 
light labour. 
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When  two  truly  virtuous  persons  can  be  found  in  a 
prison  or  penitentiary,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  im- 
prove each  other  by  the  exchange  of  ideas;  but  if 
there  should  be  found  two  such  persons  among  the 
thousand  tenants,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  be 
brought  into  companionship  ;  and,  if  they  were,  it 
is  probable  that,  instead  of  improving  temper  and  re- 
solves by  association,  they  would,  by  their  narration 
of  personal  wrong,  stimulate  each  other  to  hatred  and 
revenge. 

It  may  happen  to  us  to  receive  reports  from  penal 
institutions  of  the  Congregate  Class,  and  if  so,  we 
shall  probably  be  edified  by  a  statement  of  the  earn- 
ings to  the  Institution  by  the  condemned  inmates. 
We  should,  of  course,  give  the  stated  results,  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  so  very  deceptive 
have  some  of  these  flourishes  been,  that  we  have  been 
constrained  to  withhold  faith  from  the  statements.  It 
is  generally  found  that  what  are  deemed  profits  are 
more  ingenious  presentments  of  figures  that  cover 
some  mistake,  or  contain  some  misrepresentation. 
There  are  circumstances,  we  are  aware,  that  enable 
some  penitentiaries  to  yield  a  profit — or,  at  worst,  to 
earn,  by  the  sale  of  the  production  of  the  prisoners, 
enough,  or  nearly  enough,  to  meet  the  appropriation 
made  for  their  expenses.  Such  results,  if  there  are 
any  such,  follow  the  location  of  penitentiaries  near  a 
quarry  of  some  kind,  or  mines  that  may  be  worked 
outside  the  walls  of  the  prison  by  convicts.  But 
where  these  exceptional  circumstances  do  not  occur, 
the  pecuniary  profit  claimed  is  usually  difficult  of  de- 
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monstration,  while  the  moral  evil  is  obvious  and  accu- 
mulative. 

Our  latest  account  from  Italy  intimates  increase  in 
the  number,  and  improvement  in  the  character,  of  the 
prisons.  Italy  has  organized  the  government  of  her 
prisons  as  perfectly  as  that  of  her  army  and  navy,  and 
every  new  Report  shows  that  while  she  has  begun 
with  what  belongs  to  the  general,  she  has  discarded 
the  particular.  All  movements  in  prison  discipline, 
in  that  peninsula,  tend  toward  separate  confinement. 
Italy  while  doing  wonders  in  her  great  penal  plans,  is 
outstripping  all  nations  by  the  exhaustive  character  of 
her  Reports  in  a  minuteness  which  is  eminendy  in- 
structive, and  which  she  applies  to  all  departments 
of  public  administration. 


ITEMS. 

From  a  return  recently  made  from  the  County 
Courts  of  England,  it  is  shown  that  those  bodies 
granted  23,696  warrants  of  commitment,  and  that 
4,228  debtors  were  actually  committed  to  prison. 

The  surviving  partner  of  the  banking  firm  of  Har- 
vey &  Hudson,  claimed  to  prove  against  the  estate  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Henry  for  $3,170,000,  the  amount 
which  they  alleged  that  gentleman  had  withdrawn 
from  the  funds  of  the  bank  by  fictitious  credk,  and 
forged  bills.  The  Lower  Justices  allowed  the  claim^ 
and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords 
which  sustained  the  judgment  of  the   Court  below. 
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Embezzlement  is    then   not  a  crime  peculiar  to  this 
country. 

Count  Van  Armin  has  been  sentenced  to  four 
weeks'  imprisonment  in  Berlin,  for  libel  on  Prince 
Bismarck.  Libels  are  then  not  crimes  peculiar  to  this 
country. 

Prison  Reform  in  Hong  Kong,  (English  China). — 
We  find  in  an  English  paper  an  account  of  proceed- 
ings relative  to  prison  discipline  in  the  English  settle- 
ment in  China.  The  Governor  of  that  place  informs 
Lord  Carnarvon,  the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  that 
he  has  had  occasion  to  change  some  of  the  prison  dis- 
cipline of  the  place,  on  account  of  the  severity,  espe- 
cially where  the  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  Chi- 
nese, whose  misconduct  brings  them  within  the  rule 
of  the  British  Colonial  Courts  in  that  part  of  China. 

The  report  of  the  Governor  informs  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
prisoners  punished  during  the  last  three  years.  In 
1874  there  were  punished  426;  in  1875,  1,085.  were 
punished  ;  and  in  1876  the  number  amounted  to  2,726. 

The  mode  of  punishment  there  seems  to  consist 
almost  entirely  in  flogging,  and  the  Governor  states 
that  he  has  ascertained  that,  either  from  the  pecu- 
liar mode  of  infliction  in  use,  or  from  the  peculiar 
constitutional  temperance  of  the  Chinese,  the  infliction 
almost  invariably  produces  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
terminating  in  phthisis,  and  total  wreck  of  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferer's  health.     The  interference  of  the  Gov- 
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ernor   in    behalf  of   the   Chinese   criminals   is   much 
lauded  by  his  friends  in  London. 


Whipping  Post  in  Nevada. — The  whipping  post 
has  been  denounced  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  but  it  has 
its  uses  in  Western  civilization.  The  County  Com- 
missioners at  Austin,  Nev.,  recently  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing Ordinance  : — "  It  is  ordered  that  the  Sheriff  be, 
"  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  erect  a  post  in  a  con- 
"  spicuous  place  near  the  Court  House,  in  accordance 
"  with  the  provisions  of  Section  i  of  the  Act  of  the 
"  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  entided,  an  *Act 
"  to  Prevent  Cruelty  to  Women.*  "  The  post  has 
been  cut  from  a  huge  pine  log,  and  set  up  in  the 
square.     Not  a  man  in  the  town  dares  to  beat  his  wife. 

The  Gallows. — One  or  two  States  that  had  abol- 
ished capital  punishment,  have  re-enacted  the  death 
penalty.  Some  for  only  one  crime,  murder;  and  some 
for  two,  murder  and  rape.  Some  States  are  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  re-establishing  the  gallows.  All 
States,  all  governments,  should  be  careful — should 
hesitate  on  passing  a  penal  statute,  and  as  much  hesi- 
tancy and  as  much  care  are  requisite  in  repealing  that 
statute.  It  is  probably  noticed  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  an  extensive  mob  is  to  break  into  prisons  and 
release  the  convicts,  and  when  that  mob  assumes  the 
shape  of  violence  and  the  success  of  revolution, 
destroying  by  thousands  the  innocent  victims  gener- 
ally, among  the  first  acts  of  its  legislation  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment. 

In    Italy  the  Parliament  has  voted  the  abolition  of 
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capital  punishment,  and  a  proposition  is  added  not  to 
give  up  a  person  charged  with  murder  to  any  nation 
that  would  cause  his  death,  if  proved  guilty. 

New  Jersey. — An  attempt  is  being  made  in  New 
Jersey  to  establish  an  inter-immediate  prison  between 
the  County  Jail  and  the  State  Penitentiary.  It  is,  we 
believe,  proposed  to  divide  the  State  into  districts  of 
ten  or  more  Counties,  each  of  which  shall  have  one  of 
these  intermediate  prisons.  The  County  Jails  of  New 
Jersey,  are  generally  anything  but  creditable  to  the 
State  ;  in  some  Counties  they  are,  it  is  said,  dis- 
graceful. 

A  dispute  has  arisen  in  the  State  Prison  of  Massa- 
chusetts relative  to  religious  teaching.  The  chaplain, 
offended  that  Catholics  should  be  taught,  has  resigned. 

The  law  of  Pennsylvania  for  establishing  a  State  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane  in  the  Eastern  Counties  is  likely 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  A  large  farm  has  been  pur- 
chased for  that  purpose  in  Montgomery  County,  and 
the  work  is  likely  to  be  commenced  in  the  Spring.  It 
is  understood  that  the  plan  for  the  buildings  includes 
several  houses  rather  than  one. 


The  Governor  of  this  State  sometime  since  appoint- 
ed a  Commission  to  examine  into  the  governments  of 
the  cities,  and  report  some  plan  by  which  municipal  af- 
fairs could  be  more  regularly  and  economically  direct- 
ed. That  seems  to  connect  itself  with  prison  interests, 
because  it  is  understood  that  the  Commission  will  re- 
commend   that   the   management  of  city   prisons  be 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
The  exact  character  of  the  report  is  not  yet  made  pub- 
lic ;  but  any  movement  of  that  kind  that  involves  ex- 
tensive changes  should  be  planned  and  digested  by 
persons  conversant  with  the  particular  branch  of  mu- 
nicipal affairs  to  be  considered,  and  the  report  should 
be  committed  to  the  consideration  and  analysis  of 
persons  who  have  experience  in  the  administration  of 
such  matters. 


The  Legislature  of  this  State,  at  the  last  session,  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  to  visit  the  penal  and  charitable 
institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  a  view  of 
making  inquiry  into  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
manufactures  carried  on  by  the  inmates,  but  with  a  spe- 
cial object  of  inquiring  into,  and  reporting  upon,  the 
contract  system — how  it  is  conducted,  whether  it  is  prof- 
itable, and,  if  it  is,  to  what  extent — but  more  especially 
to  inquire  as  to  its  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners,  and  of  its  effects  on  the  several  branches 
of  industry  carried  on-  by  honest  people.  This  was 
a  most  important  and  desirable  movement,  and  it 
has  an  intimate  and  influential  bearing  upon  a  most 
important  branch  of  social  economy.  We  do  not  know 
what  will  be  the  report  of  the  Commission,  but  we 
infer  from  the  character  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
their  knowledge  of  prison  movements  generally,  and 
especially  their  sense  of  business  right,  that  they 
would  report  directly  against  the  "  contract  system," 
as,  in  a  long  run,  injurious  to  the  institution,  and 
under  almost  any  circumstances  a  monstrous  injus- 
tice to  the  honest  labouring  man. 
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There  are  many  subjects  connected  with  prison 
economy,  some  of  which  will  be  noticed,  besides  those 
referred  to.  The  subject  is  becoming  of  general 
interest,  and  deserves,  and  should  receive,  thoughtful 
plans. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  statement  of  proceedings  which  constitute  a 
leading  purpose  of  the  Journal,  is  what  we  have  to 
record  of  another  year's  existence  or  action  of  our 
Society.  How  much  more,  or  how  much  less  of 
labours  have  been  performed,  than  marked  our  move- 
ments in  previous  years,  we  are  not  prepared  to  as- 
seVt ;  still  less  can  we  judge  whether  more  or  less  of 
success  has  attended  our  labours.  We  do  not  know 
indeed  what  really  constitutes  success.  The  Agent 
at  the  County  Prison  may  procure  the  release  of 
many  untried  male  prisoners,  who,  by  that  release,  may 
have  escaped  severe  punishment,  or  he  may  have 
persuaded  the  Magistrate  that  many  a  woman,  shut 
up  in  prison,  would  serve  the  purposes  of  her  exist- 
ence, and  fulfill  the  duties  of  her  condition  as  wife  and 
mother,  much  better  by  the  freedom  which  that  Magis- 
trate could  grant,  than  by  a  close  imprisonment  to 
which  his  commitment  condemned  her;  and  yet  the 
man  may  use  the  first  day  of  his  release  to  repeat 
the  crime  for  which  he  had  been  incarcerated,  and 
the  woman,  in  going  from  the  prison  to  her  family, 
may  so  accept  and  use  the  congratulations  of  her 
friends,  as  to  be  exposed   to  the  interference  of  the 
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policeman,  and  the  renewed  judgment  of  the  Magis- 
trate. Neither  man  nor  woman  may  have  improved 
by  the  release.  "The  dog  returns  to  his  vomit,  and 
"the  sow  that  was  washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire 
"  again."  The  realities  to  which  we  refer  in  both  cases 
exceed  in  disgusting  filthiness  the  ideas  set  forth  in 
the  text  which  we  quote  for  illustration. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  the  Agent  at  the  Penitentiary  does 
not  get  out  the  prisoners  that  occupy  the  cells  of  the 
State  Institution,  he  awaits  the  time  of  their  legal  re- 
lease, either  by  the  termination  of  their  sentence,  or 
by  the  interference  of  executive  clemency. 

The  visitors  appointed  by  the  Society,  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  seem  to 
have  prepared  their  cell-clients  for  that  liberty  which 
they  forfeited  by  the  act  that  sent  them  to  prison. 
The  promise  then  made  by  the  prisoner  to  avoid 
crime,  and  the  places  that  furnish  temptation  thereto, 
are  so  often  repeated,  and  it  is  so  plain  to  all  that 
the  fulfillment  of  that  promise  would  be  for  the  best, 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  the  visitor  should  flatter 
himself  that  he  has  a  reward  for  his  labours  in  the 
reformation  of  a  prisoner,  and  the  Agent  is  a  little 
more  than  excusable,  if  he  seems  to  express  gratifi- 
cation that  he  has  helped  the  retiring  penitent  to 
the  means  of  reaching  home  in  decency,  doing  thus 
fully  his  work.  But  having  done  it,  and  reported  it 
to  the  Society,  his  expectations  are  blighted  in  the 
return  of  the  same  man  to  the  cell,  a  candidate  for 
further  attentions  from  Committee-men  and  Agents. 

We  have    seen  all    this,  and  enjoyed  the  hope   of 
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amendment,  and  the  gratification  of  helping  onward, 
and,  as  we  thought,  upward,  men  who  had  fallen  in  the 
pathway  of  life ;  fallen  among  thieves,  and  accepted 
the  employment  which  was  prescribed — all  of  us 
have  seen,  or  heard,  that  some  convict,  whom  we  had 
supplied  with  money  to  reach  his  family,  had  used  that 
contribution  for  purchasing  tools  and  instruments  for 
executing  enlarged  mischief,  which  had  been  planned, 
criticised,  and  adopted  by  old  offenders  that  were 
occupying  cells  with  him  during  his  incarceration. 
We  have  seen  all  this,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee visiting  the  two  prisons  have  witnessed  it, 
the  Agents  have  it  among  the  mortifications  of  their 
office,  and  whoever  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  such 
duties  as  appertain  to  the  class  which  have  been 
noticed.  It  is  a  painful  experience;  it  is  humiliating; 
it  is  discouraging.  But  that  is  not  all  the  experience 
of  visitors  and  Agents. 

''Now  and  then  a  cluster  of  pleasant  grapes  are 
found."  The  advice  given  at  the  door  of  the  cell 
seems  occasionally  to  have  been  received  with  a  firm 
resolution  to  make  it  a  rule  of  life.  Sometimes  the 
squalid  tenant  of  a  cell,  whose  distorted  and  bruised 
features  intimate  that  in  a  brutal  contest  with  home 
and  pot-house  companions,  she  had  received  a  full 
share  of  punishment,  and  whose  redness  of  eyes  showed 
that  she  had  "tarried  long  at  the  botde,'*  presents 
herself  at  her  own  door  clothed,  and  in  her  right 
mind,  leading  by  one  hand,  a  well  attended  child,  and 
holding  in  the  other  a  new  born  infant,  whose  natural 
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food  is  uncontaminated  by  poisoned   circulation,  and 
her  husband  "  praises  her  sitting  in  the  gate." 

Some  young  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves, 
and  was  sharing  the  imprisonment  consequent  upon 
associated  larceny,  calls  to  bless  the  giver  of  kind 
lessons,  and  contributor  of  necessary  means  that  led 
him  to  think  of  virtue,  jind  enabled  him  to  return  to 
it ;  and  the  visible  assurances  of  a  young  woman, 
whose  arrest  and  conviction  afforded  opportunity  to 
advise  that  the  first  steps  to  vice  were  to  be  the  last, 
and  a  doting,  heart- wounded,  mother  lifts  her  eyes  in 
pure  gratitude  to  God  that  the  rod  of  chastisement 
had  been  the  wand  that  wrought  the  miracle  of  vir- 
tue. Few,  very  few,  comprehend  (may  there  be 
fewer  to  comprehend)  the  almost  hourly  exultation 
of  a  mother's  heart  as  she  looks  upon  her  daughter 
reclaimed  to  virtue,  called  back  to  obedience,  affection, 
and  usefulness.  When  such  results  are  consequent 
upon  the  labours  of  one  who  represents  this  Society, 
the  representative  has  a  right  to  feel  gratified  at  the 
honour  he  has  done  the  Society,  and  the  priceless  bene- 
fit of  which  he  has  been  made  an  instrument  to  others. 

Nor  is  this  all — the  sense  of  good  attempted,  of 
sacrifices  made,  is  in  itself  a  high  enjoyment.  Paul 
may  plant,  and  Apollos  water,  but  the  increase  is  of 
another  direction. 

The  older  of  the  flock  feel  that  they  have  done 
something  for  the  good  cause  of  philanthropy ;  that, 
with  all  their  failures,  some  sufferings  have  been  re- 
lieved by  their  labours;  some  misery  alleviated  by 
their  co-operation;    some   cause   of   terror    removed 
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from  those  who  were  expecting  evil ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  physical  comfort  which  they  have  aided  to  pro- 
cure, they  have  reason  to  hope,  they  have  indeed  evi- 
dence to  sanction  the  belief,  that  the  stricken  pride  of 
a  father,  and  the  aching  heart  of  a  mother,  have  been 
soothed  by  the  restoration  of  an  erring  daughter,  and 
the  desolate  places  of  home  made  glad  by  the  presence 
of  the  repentant,  the  restored  wanderer  from  the 
family  flock. 

With  these  well-sustained  consolations,  the  highest 
reward  that  is  sought,  the  Annual  Report  is  closed. 
From  year  to  year  a  diminution  in  numbers  of  the  act- 
ing members  has  been  looked  for.  Death  has  had  his 
work  among  us,  but  he  has  selected  for  his  harvest 
often  the  young,  abundant  in  goodness,  and  warrant- 
ing hopes  of  future  exceeding  usefulness,  and  left  the 
older  to  mourn  for  blasted  hopes,  and  lament  that 
years,  though  they  may  not  diminish  desire  nor  lessen 
zeal,  yet  deprive  of  the  power  of  usefulness.  Yet 
their  experience  may  be  beneficial  to  the  Society  and 
assistant  to  those  who  will  follow.  And,  if  nothing 
more  may  be  said,  those  whose  continuance  can  be  but 
little  longer,  still  devote  their  remaining  faculties  to  the 
great  work  of  the  Society,  and  turn  to  their  succes- 
sors— the  dying  to  the  living — with  the  salutation  of 
God  speed. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY, 

Attest —  President. 

John  J.  Lytle, 

Secretary. 

Philadelphia^  January  /,  18 j8. 
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CONGRESSES. 


THERE  have  been,  and  we  have  noticed  their  exist- 
ence, and,  sometimes,  their  labours,  several  **Prison 
Congresses"  held  since  that  in  London  in  1872,  in 
which  latter,  by  representatives,  this  Society  took  part. 
No  doubt  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  prison 
economy  in  all  its  branches  has  received  additional  at- 
tention from  the  proceedings  of  these  Congresses,  and 
the  circulation  of  authentic  reports  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  conducted  and  treatment  of  subjects 
presented  for  their  consideration.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  has  been  the  result.  The  labour  and  sacri- 
fices of  some  who  have  attended  these   Congresses 
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would  seem  to  warrant  expectation  of  improved  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  public  prisons,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  proper  scheme  upon  which  to  base  all 
calculations  of  directing  them  to  valuable  purposes  ; 
and  among  those  valuable  objects  to  be  achieved  is 
that  of  making  them  useful — we  do  not  mean  useful  as 
a  means  of  pecuniary  profit,  but  as  a  means  of  safety 
to  the  public  during  the  incarceration  of  the  convicts, 
and  of  improvement  to  the  prisoners  while  in  prison — 
an  improvement  to  be  manifested  when  they  shall 
have  been  discharged. 

In  all  these  Congresses  there  have  been  made 
known  by  representatives  the  character  of  prison  dis- 
cipline practised  in  the  district,  and  it  need  hardly 
be  stated  that  scarcely  any  two  agreed.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  representatives  were  sent  from  portions 
where  a  desire  to  improve  prison  discipline  had  pre- 
vailed, and  had  been  successful  in  some  degree ; 
that  it  had  improved  not  the  principle,  but  the  prac- 
tice, and  in  many  instances  it  could  be  observed 
that  a  very  faulty  system  had  permitted  such  an 
amelioration  of  administration  as  to  cause  an  impres- 
sion, perhaps  belief,  that  the  desired  object  was  near 
attainment.  So  much  success  had  rewarded  labours 
and  sacrifices,  that  it  seemed  that  little  more  was 
necessary  to  content  the  most  fastidious,  and  to  war- 
rant the  assertion  that  the  desired  improvement  in 
prison  discipline  had  been  reached. 

This  success  in  practice,  and  this  advance  in  admin- 
istration have  led  to  many  errors.  They  have  in- 
duced those  who  have  achieved  the  improvement  to 
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mistake  their  success  in  practice  for  the  creation  or 
adoption  of  a  principle  upon  which  practice  is  to  rest. 
We  see  much  of  this  all  around  us,  but  it  may  be 
more  expedient  to  select  an  instance  from  abroad. 

Let  us  take  what  is  called  the  **  Irish  System "  of 
improvement,  which  should  really  bear  the  name  of 
its  inventor.  Sir  Walter  Crofton.  No  system  has 
been  so  much  talked  of  lately;  no  one  commended 
itself  so  generally  to  persons  who  had  seen  only  the 
working  of  prisons  conducted  on  no  particular  plan, 
only  going  on  at  the  wishes  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  conductors,  as  in  the  Irish  System,  a  sort  of  mixed 
plan,  some  of  the  good  adopted,  and  some  of  the 
bad  adopted  or  permitted  to  remain,  and  we  are  free 
to  say  that  much  good  has  followed  the  adoption  of 
the  plan.  But  a  large  portion  of  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  the  Irish  System,  is  derived  not  from  its  superi- 
ority to  all  other  systems,  but  from  superiority  to  the 
want  of  system,  which  marked  the  management  of 
prisons  in  Ireland,  before  Sir  Walter  Crofton  took 
the  improvement  in  hand;  and  especially  should  we 
add,  as  a  cause  of  laudation,  is  the  pure  character,  the 
lofty  motives,  and  the  chastened  zeal  of  its  founder, 
and  the  admirable  administration  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  is  confided. 

Comparing  this  Irish  System  of  the  present  time 
with  the  Irish  "  no  System "  of  former  years  we  may 
well  understand  how  such  a  woman  as  Mary  Carpen- 
ter could  become  the  earnest  panegyrist  of  what  Sir 
Walter  Crofton  contrived,  and  what  Mr.  Maconochie 
has  executed. 
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Yet,  within  sound  almost  of  the  Irish  System,  Bel- 
gium has  established  and  maintained  another  system, 
which  she  clings  to  most  pertinaciously,  and  founds  her 
love  of  the  institution  and  praise  of  its  merits  upon 
the  good,  positive  and  comparative  which  it  is  work- 
ing out.  And  all  through  Continental  Europe,  the 
system  which  distinguishes  Belgium,  is  approved  and 
being  slowly  imitated. 

In  this  country,  the  distinction  of  government  of 
the  States,  and  the  independence  of  the  States,  indeed, 
render  it  very  difficult  to  establish  any  form  of 
prison  economy,  and  when  a  State  has  adopted  a 
plan  for  building  and  conducting  prisons,  a  sort  of 
State  pride  seems  to  forbid  any  adoption  of  an- 
other system,  though  efforts  may  be  made  to  improve 
in  some  degree  the  administration  of  existing  plans. 
And  all  the  Congresses  on  penal  institutions  held  in 
this  country  seemed  to  have  resulted  in  little  more  than 
increasing  a  zeal  for  improving  some  plans  by  which 
some  moral,  and  more  pecuniary,  benefit  may  accrue. 
True,  desires  for  improvement  undoubtedly  influence 
most  of  those  who  undertake  the  management  of  large 
penal  institutions;  it  would  be  unjust  to  imagine  other- 
wise. But  they  gratify  their  feeling  by  improving 
the  administration.  They  are  afraid  to  consider  the 
system,  or  rather  they  shrink  from  active  personal 
comparison  of  systems.  They  are  shocked  with  the 
idea  of  "novelty,"  overlooking  the  fact  that  what  is 
novelty  to  them  is  of  tried  excellence  to  others. 
They  hear  of  change  indeed  upon  what  they  call  their 
own    system;  but  they  neglect  to  inquire  whether  a 
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change  is  not  made  from  an  inability  to  prosecute  the 
system  they  have  deserted,  or  from  a  desire  to  arrive 
at  other  ends,  than  those  proposed  in  building  and 
conducting  prisons. 

But,  if  there  have  been  prisons  in  a  State,  the 
mode  of  conducting  them  generally  prevails  in  any 
new  system  that  is  adopted,  so  that  the  evil,  if  any, 
is  usually  perpetuated.  For  a  moment  the  alterations 
made  arrest  attention,  and  often  receive  and  deserve 
commendation,  because  they  are  an  improvement 
upon  former  systems;  but  very  soon  the  additions  or 
alterations  are  forced  to  give  place  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  old  plans,  and  are  so  touched  by  the 
errors  which  existed,  that  they  soon  become  infected 
with  all  the  evils  that  they  were  intended  to  correct, 
and  hence  we  find  that,  after  great  expectations  raised 
by  the  introduction  of  new  features  of  administra- 
tion, and  hopes  excited,  and  for  a  time  warranted,  by 
some  improvement,  the  whole  falls  back  to  the 
same  condition  that  it  was  intended  to  amend.  And 
thoughtiess  people  exclaim  that  "there  is  no  use 
"  to  apply  new  systems  and  amended  administrations  ; 
"  the  man  with  felonious  proclivities  will  be  a  felon,  do 
"what  you  will  in  his  behalf;  and  prisons  finally  do 
"no  more  than  prevent  for  a  time  his  depredations 
"  on  society,  while  his  withdrawal  from  that  society  is 
**used  to  sharpen  his  wits,  and  complete  his  plans 
"for  crime." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  National  and  Interna- 
tional Congresses  held  within  this  decade  have  served 
to  revive,  and  keep  alive,  an  interest  in  penology. 
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Discussions  have  rather  awakened  than  satisfied  cu- 
riosity, and  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  State 
or  country  where  systems  have  been  changed,  or  ad- 
ministrations improved,  by  the  action  of  these  Con- 
gresses. Men  have  gone  away  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  but  they  generally  are 
awakened  to  the  superiority  of  their  own  plans. 

There  is  one  feeling  which  impedes  the  progress 
of  prison  discipline ;  that  is  the  general  desire  to 
make  these  prisons  a  source  of  profit  to  the  State. 
In  the  first  place,  real,  self-sustaining  institutions; 
and  in  the  next  place,  a  means  of  meeting  some 
pecuniary  demands  upon  the  State  or  County; 
lessening  the  taxes,  by  providing  a  new  source 
whence  to  derive  means  for  meeting  public  expen- 
diture. While  that  idea  is  predominant,  plans  for 
the  great  uses  of  a  prison  must  remain  in  abeyance. 
Commissions  may  be  formed,  and  close  inquiry  be 
instituted,  and  the  answer  will,  for  the  present,  be 
distractingly  variant. 

The  Journal,  last  year,  presented  some,  ideas  on 
prison  labour  as  a  means  of  profit.  The  existence 
of  a  State  Commission  to  make  investigation  of  the 
subject,  renders  it  inexpedient  to  advance  any  opin- 
ions upon  it  at  this  time.  Probably  before  this  paper 
reaches  the  public,  that  Commission  will  be  heard 
from,  and  an  acceptance  of  the  views  of  a  majority 
of  its  members,  or  a  dissent  with  argument  will  be 
in  place.  Meantime,  the  friends  of  true  prison  dis- 
cipline will  guard  against  any  argument  that  goes  to 
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sustain  the  idea  that  the  fiscal  prosperity  of  a  prison 
should  outweigh  the  work  of  moral  improvement. 

The  Congress  that  was  to  be  held  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  in  1877,  was,  for  some  good  reason,  post- 
poned till  the  year  1878;  and  it  is  likely  that  some 
who  go  from  a  distance  to  witness  or  assist  in  the 
great  exhibition  in  Paris,  will  find  time  to  attend  the 
Prison  Congress,  though  it  is  probable  that  a  larger 
larger  number  will  add  to  their  pleasures  of  the  mission 
by  going  from  Stockholm  to  Paris.  It  is,  of  course 
understood  that  the  United  States  will  be  represented 
in  that  Congress.  It  is  known  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  transmit  papers  for  reading,  refer- 
ence and  discussion  to  that  body,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  large  experience  and  vigorous  argument  that  will 
be  represented  in  some  of  those  papers  will  command 
an  attention  that  must  insure  benefit  to  the  cause. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  Congress  in  Sweden  will 
put  to  vote  the  question,  "  Which  is  the  best  system 
for  penitentiaries  ? "  Still  less  will  they  venture  to 
ask  a  direct  vote  on  the  great  question,  "  Wiiat  is,  by 
"  theory,  .deemed  the  best  system  of  prison  manage- 
"  ment — the  congregate,  or  the  separate  system  ?  "  Those 
who  have  tried,  fairly  and  fully,  the  separate  system, 
have  boldly  declared  that  no  vote  or  argument  can 
weigh  against  their  experience ;  and,  indeed,  very 
many  who  have  been  preaching  ever  since  a  prison 
had  existence  among  them  the  congregate  system, 
have  been  trying  the  experiment  of  the  "  separate  " 
plan,  and  are,  as  fast  as  circumstances  allow,  adopting 
it  in  preference  to  others.     In    Europe,  while   yet  the 
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nations  are  unprepared  to  authorize  a  vote  for  the 
separate  system,  they  are  slowly  but  surely  placing 
themselves  in  a  position  to  adopt  it.  But  it  is  hard  to 
persuade  the  government  to  demolish  or  transform  the 
old  structures  so  as  to  admit  of  the  means  of  separate 
confinement  It  is  no  less  difficult  to  destroy  the  an- 
cient prejudice  of  some  people  against  any  system 
which  by  cost  is  to  insure  good  results  to  prisoners. 
The  hands  of  many  of  these  felons  have  been  against 
every  man,  and  it  is,  therefore,  thought  just  that  every 
man's  hand  should  be  against  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Sweden  will  receive,  besides  deputies  from  this  coun- 
try, essays  upon  questions  of  penology.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  authors  of  those 
essays  will  show  the  connection  of  good  results  with 
good  discipline,  and  the  good,  if  good,  system,  upon 
which  all  greatly  depends.  We  wish  to  see  pointed 
out  distinctly  how  much  the  moral  improvement  of  a 
prisoner  depends  upon  advice  given  him,  when  he  can 
feel  that  it  was  meant  specially  for  his  case.  And  all 
the  good  of  that  advice  and  the  prisoner  s  resolution 
to  follow  it  is  jeoparded  by  companionship  in  the  les- 
son. 

Examples  abound  and  may  be  cited  with  effect  by 
those  who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  imparting 
instruction  and  exhortation  to  prisoners.  The  Con- 
gress will,  if  it  is  ever  held,  as  we  think  there  is  doubt 
it  will  be,  have  in  its  number  some  who,  as  yet,  have 
never  heard  of  the  "  separate  "  system,  and  they  must 
be   informed,  or  they  will   start  at  novelty.     It  will 
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have  some  who  are  sent  to  represent  penitentiaries 
that  have  existed  for  years  as  places  for  punishment, 
and  whose  structures  have  passed  through  the  different 
usages  of  Baronial  castles,  the  retreats  of  indolence 
and  the  abode  of  decayed  and  decaying  families,  and  be- 
come at  length  the  receptacles  of  felons  and  the  schools 
of  mischief  There  will,  we  think,  be  much  gained  if 
they  gather  hints  how  to  make  the  dark  walls  stand 
another  century  as  a  defence  of  convicts. 

Some  will  come  with  statements  of  how  much  good 
a  system  has  wrought  by  preparing  convicts  to  emi- 
grate to  other  countries  and  renew  their  depredations 
with  improved  knowledge,  and  among  those  whose  sus- 
picions have  never  been  roused  or  have  been  allayed 
by  tlie  art  that  conceals  the  intention,  while  it  selects 
the  means  of  committing  wrong. 

These  all  and  some  others  will,  we  hope,  meet  argu- 
ments sufficiently  potent  to  correct  their  estimate  of 
prison  construction  and  prison  discipline.  It  is  time 
that  such  a  point  was  attained  ;  and  when  that  is 
reached,  we  may  hope  that  "  separate  "  confinement 
will  be  recommenrded  as  the  best  means  of  securing 
the  convict  as  a  prisoner,  and  amending  his  morals  as 
a  man. 

We  stop  not  now  to  repeat  arguments,  or  to  pre- 
sent new  ones  in  favour  of  the  system  of  "  separate  " 
confinement.  It  is  mortifying  to  friends  of  that  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  furnishing  ad  captandum  argument  to  its 
enemies,  that  here,  in  this  section  of  the  State,  where 
the  system  was  projected,  established,  proved  and  ap- 
proved, circumstances   were  allowed  that,  while   they 
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proved  nothing  ag^ainst  the  system,  served  to  deprive 
it  of  its  great  distinctive  feature.  And  cells  of  a 
penitentiary,  constructed  for  one  person  only,  and  in 
which  they  could  be  reached  by  practical  instruction, 
religious  and  secular,  were  made  the  receptacle  for 
two  and  even  three  convicts,  who  could  laugh  at  the 
moral  instructor,  and  sharpen  each  other  s  wits  by  a 
comparison  of  crime  committed,  of  detection  and  pun- 
ishment endured,  and  with  plans  to  increase  their 
crimes  and  evade  detection  and  punishment.  So,  also, 
the  County  Prison,  constructed  to  contain  prisoners 
according  to  the  law  and  the  sentence  of  the  Court, 
presents  cells  in  which  two  or  three  might  be  consid- 
ered a  true  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  four  and  five 
great  coarse  men  crowded  into  a  space  planned  and 
constructed  for  one. 

This  state  of  things  is  not  only  a  just  subject  for 
complaint  with  prisoners  thus  unlawfully  treated  ;  it  is 
an  occasion  of  painful  regret  to  those  who  would  alle- 
viate the  miseries  of  prisons,  as  it  is  a  shame  and  dis- 
grace to  those  who,  by  action  or  neglect,  perpetuate 
such  outrage. 


WHERE  AND  HOW  TO   BEGIN. 

It  was  a  beautiful  profession  of  the  Roman  moralist, 
a  slave,  however,  and  subsequendy  a  fugitive  slave  : — 
"  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  concerns  humanity  is 
alien  to  my  breast" 
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That  writer,  Terence,  may  or  may  not  have  felt 
the  full  force  of  his  remark.  Few  precept  writers 
do  always  square  their  conduct  by  their  own  utter- 
ance ;  but  that  is  of  little  consequence.  They  speak 
the  truth  ;  they  suggest  a  duty  ;  they  say  what  all  men 
ought  to  feel  and  do ;  they  make  emphatic  by  such 
utterance  an  acknowledged  duty,  and  give  to  the  great 
truth  the  benefit  of  their  character,  as  well  as  their 
talents. 

Hundreds  have  found  in  that  great  utterance  of 
Terence  a  text  for  exhortation,  and  a  stimulant  for  ac- 
tion. The  Roman  writer  felt  that  his  relations  with  his 
fellow-men  involved  something  more  than  an  utterance 
of  sympathy  with  his  unfortunate  neighbors,  or  a  mani- 
festation of  grief  at  the  death  of  a  friend.  He  was  a 
human  being,  and  there  was  not  one  class  of  misery,  or 
one  division  of  crime  alone,  that  excited  his  commis- 
eration or  condemnation.  Whatever  concerned  hu- 
man beings  had  his  consideration.  He  was  altogether 
a  human  being,  with  enlarged  human  sympathies. 
And  men  of  all  succeeding  generations,  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  have  quoted  with  emphasis  the  remark 
which  we  have  copied,  and  tried  to  make  it  appear  as 
the  rule  of  their  lives,  and  to  make  it  the  rule  of  oth- 
er people's  conduct 

It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  consistency  or  rule  which 
is  to  induce  us  to  be  "  not  only  almost,  but  altogether, 
what  we  proclaim  ourselves  to  be." 

We  suppose  that  a  man  appointed  to  watch  over  and 
maintain  purity  in  the  water  provided  for  a  community 
or  city  would  not  think  that  some,  even  much,  attention 
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given  to  the  condition  of  the  stream  which  supplies 
water  would  be  a  fulfillment  of  all  the  duties  which  be- 
longed to  his  trust.  We  naturally  suppose  that  he 
would  inspect  the  various  confluents  that  might  convey 
impurities,  but  especially  would  he  look  with  careful 
interest  at  the  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  source,  to 
anticipate  any  action,  any  enlargement,  by  which  they 
might  become  contributors  to  the  main  stream,  and,  in 
time,  ministrant  to  impurities.  Nothing  that  concerned 
the  interests  over  which  he  was  appointed  should  be 
alien  to  his  office. 

Something  of  this  kind  strikes  us  as  connected  with 
the  "Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Pris- 
ons.*' To  lessen  the  number  of  prisoners  is  as  much 
an  amelioration  as  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  prisons  ; 
or,  rather,  to  lessen  the  number,  is  to  lessen  the  extent 
of  the  misery  of  prisoners.  Therefore,  nothing  that 
concerns  the  character  and  condition  of  the  population 
should  be  alien  to  our  Society. 

Drunkenness  is  one  of  the  evils,  or  a  combination  of 
evils,  that,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  force,  is  greatly 
operative  in  populating  prisons.  Intemperance  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is,  therefore,  an  evil  against 
which  every  friend  of  humanity  should  set  his  face,  not 
forgetting  that  as  intemperance  is  opposed  to  hopes  of 
good,  temperance  should  be  manifested  in  all  our 
efforts  to  lessen  intemperance. 

Men  whom  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  leads  to  be- 
come active  members  of  the  "  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  '*  are  not  likely  to  be 
unmindful  of  the  miseries  of  other  places  than  prisons, 
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and  when  they  set  about  an  alleviation  of  the  miseries 
of  prisons  and  prisoners,  they  will  scarcely  fail  of  look- 
ing not  only  into  different  branches  of  human  miser- 
ies, but  they  will  be  likely  to  seek  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  those  various  miseries,  else  they  will  scarcely 
come  up  to  the  character  which  Terence  assigns  to 
himself,  who  claimed  that  every  feeling  which  con- 
cerned humanity  found  a  home  in  his  bosom. 

With  this  preface  it  is  intended  to  consider  some  of 
the  circumstances  and  acts  that  lead  to  prison  and  cre- 
ate the  miseries  of  such  places.  We  have  incidentally 
alluded  to  one  vice — drunkenness.  We  do  not  say  "in- 
temperance," for  that  is  a  generic  term,  of  which  habit- 
ual intoxication  is  only  a  species.  And  it  would  be  well 
for  all  who  seek  to  promote  human  comfort  to  under- 
stand that  in  the  use  of  the  material,  or  the  exercise  of 
the  mental,  "  excess  is  a  crime." 

We  stop  not  now  to  speak  of  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance, and  of  its  unfailing  power  to  fill  the  prisons  and 
create  misery  in  families.  No  one  seems  to  be  igno- 
rant of  that  tendency.  The  woman  was  nearly  right 
when  listening  to  a  rebuke  from  the  prison  keeper,  as 
he  turned  the  key  upon  her,  and  said  "  she  ought  to  be 
"  ashamed  to  come  to  jail  so  often."  **  You  need 
"not  complain,"  said  the  miserable  woman,  "your 
"  place  and  salary  depend  upon  me  and  such  as  I ; 
"  without  drunken  persons  your  occupation  would  be 
"  gone." 

We  have  said  that  the  alleviation  of  miseries  of  pris- 
ons would  be  best  carried  on  by  lessening  the  number 
of  prisoners.     How  shall  that  be  done  "i    Those  that 
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come  there  for  vice  or  crime  seem  to  have  become  so 
steeped  in  their  evil  qualities  as  to  feel  at  home  when 
they  have  reached  the  prison,  pr  are  never  at  ease 
unless  they  are  gratifying  vicious  appetites,  or  con- 
summating some  great  felony.  We  shall  not,  it  is 
thought,  do  much  for  society  at  large  by  efforts  at  re- 
claiming the  drunkard.  Many  may  be  saved,  but  not 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  community.  The  work  of 
saving  the  drunkard  is  good,  but  it  is  the  individual 
chiefly  that  is  directly  benefited,  and  that  seems  worth 
great  sacrifice ;  but  good  as  the  work  is,  it  does  not 
produce  the  effects  that  are  promised  in  the  under- 
taking. 

If  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  lessen  miseries  by 
reclaiming  the  drunkard  have  been  less  fruitful  than 
was  expected — than  were  promised— perhaps  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  consider  how  to  prevent  the  habit  of 
drunkenness.  Rum  is  no  more  a  natural  taste  than  is 
tobacco ;  and  we  never  heard  of  a  living  being  that 
loved  tobacco  at  first  taste,  save  only  the  monstrous 
tobacco-worm,  which  grows  fat  on  the  luscious  leaves, 
and  would  seem  to  prefer  death  to  abstinence  from  this 
his  natural  food. 

Rum  is  an  acquired  taste,  growing  with  indulgence 
and  strengthening  with  repetition.  But  drunkenness 
has  companion  vices  ;  they  start  almost  together,  and 
it  usually  is  the  great  extent  of  either  that  prevents  us 
from  noticing  the  other. 

The  roots  of  the  miseries  of  prisons  start  before 
drunkenness  is  manifested.  Of  course,  there  would  be 
no  miseries  of  prisons  if  there  were  no  prisoners ;  and 
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the  stoppage  of  drunkenness,  while  it  is  a  public  bene- 
fit, would  only  be  to  prevent  one  development  of  the 
causes  of  imprisonment.  Away  back  of  grog-shops, 
away  back  of  the  social  glass,  away  back  of  the  soli- 
tary jug,  there  is  a  cause  which  must  be  meddled  with 
before  the  effect  can  cease.  That  cause  is  in  families, 
and  is  found  in  the  relation  of  parent  and  children, 
and  manifests  itself  in  the  crowds  of  misbehaving,  noisy, 
bad,  young  children  which  infest  portions  of  streets  in 
certain  parts  of  the  City.  The  importance  of  some  at- 
tention to  that  element  of  future  citizenship  and  of  fu- 
ture character  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  yet,  it  seems 
to  be  neglected.  We  are  apt  in  passing  to  notice  the 
great  number  of  unruly  children,  noisy  and  impudent, 
but  as  this  only  at  the  time  interferes  with  quiet  and 
order  while  we  are  passing,  we  neglect  a  consideration 
of  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  such  materials.  We 
think  they  are  bad  and  need  government,  but  we  do 
not  entertain  the  idea  that  they  are  becoming  worse, 
and  will  soon  despise  government.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps, we  do  not  think  of  the  effect  likely  to  result  from 
such  a  congregation  of  unwashed  humanity,  and  we 
blame  the  parents  for  a  neglect  of  the  children,  who 
seem  to  disturb  any  and  every  body  within  reach,  much 
more  than  they  annoy  their  parents. 

Believing  that  much  of  the  misery  of  prisons  comes 
from  these  ungoverned  ones,  and  that  it  was  important 
to  look  carefully  into  their  character  and  habits  as  they 
are  an  element  of  social  life,  we  felt  that  no  great  benefit 
could  come  from  attempts  to  check  the  wide-spread  and 
extending  evil  that  peoples  our  jails,  giving  occasion 
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for  attempts  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prisons,  till  we 
had  delved  down  and  searched  carefully  the  lowest 
strata,  lowest  in  character,  lowest  in  years.  To  go  to 
a  prison  and  spend  days,  weeks,  months  and  years  in 
alleviating  the  miseries  of  the  place,  is  no  more  to 
morals  and  miseries  than  is  the  friendly  nursing  of  the 
prison  hospital  patient  to  the  great  work  of  general 
hygiene. 

Men  and  women  are  sent  to  prison  for  vices  and 
crimes,  misdemeanors  and  felonies.  We  hear  much 
from  the  prisoners  of  this  present  being  their  first  im- 
prisonmenty  but  we  seldom  hear,  and  never  believe  the 
assertion,  that  that  imprisonment  is  for  xh^  first  offence 
against  order  and  morals. 

The  old  offender  will  speak,  sometimes,  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  condition  ;  but,  closely  pressed,  he  will 
confess  that  the  necessities  were  of  his  own  creation, 
or  the  result  of  his  own  plans  and  conduct  But  how 
came  he  to  form  such  plans  ?  How  came  his  life  rep- 
rehensible by  such  conduct  ?  The  convict  is  scarcely 
able  to  tell  the  first  movement  of  crime ;  he  is  sensible 
that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  liable  to  a  pris- 
on^ and  when  his  acts  were  not  of  a  kind  to  lead  him 
*•  to  fear  each  bush  an  officer."  He  can  recall  the  days 
when  he  would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought  or  de- 
nounced the  imputation  of  deliberating  upon  an  act  of 
felony.  But  he  can  scarcely  recall  the  season  when  he 
felt  that  repugnance  at  wrong  doing  which  is  necessary 
to  avoid  the  character  of  wrong  doer.  He  will  confess 
that,  while  at  home,  crime  when  spoken  of  was  de- 
nounced as  the   cause  of  personal  infamy  and   public 
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wrong,  but  the  faults,  the  habits,  the  vices,  that  lead  to 
that  crime  were  overlooked,  smiled  at,  excused,  if  not 
openly  practised. 

The  family,  perhaps,  is  in  straightened  circum- 
stances ;  the  expenditures  which  bad  habits  imposed — 
that  is,  the  money  spent  for  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
wasted  by  the  idleness  that  follows  the  free  use  of 
liquor,  are  not  friepdly  to  the  well-provided  table, 
or  the  decently-stored  pantry.  The  mother  and  father 
may  drink  too  much  to  desire  a  large  supply  of  food, 
but  the  children  must,  before  they  acquire  the  habit  of 
drinking,  have  their  appetite  for  food  considerably 
gratified  ;  and  there  is  a  general  opinion  somewhat  in- 
fluencing judicial  decisions,  frequently  operative  in  the 
jury  box,  that  "  stealing  in  order  to  satisfy  hunger  is  no 
crime."  In  a  sort  of  enlarged  philanthropy  the  old 
maxim  is  quoted  : — "  Necessitas  non  habet  legeni' — "Ne- 
cessity has  no  law.*'  And  so  the  child  that  is  not  well 
fed  at  the  parents'  table  is  permitted  to  go  forth  and 
take  what  it  wants,  and  excuses  the  crime  of  theft 
upon  that  plea  of  "necessity."  Do  those  who  thus  ar- 
gue and  thus  act,  think  of  the  character  and  origin  of 
that  "  necessity  "  ?  They  do  not  think  that  the  neces- 
sity could  have  been  avoided — if  it  ever  existed.  But 
if  it  is  the  misconduct  of  the  parent  that  leads  the  child 
to  misconduct — to  felony — then  it  will  be  said  that 
"  the  young  offender  is  not  responsible,  and,  therefore, 
not  punishable."  But  that  young  offender  knows 
that  he  is  doing  wrong  when  he  does  an  act  of  petty 
felony,  only  he  does  not  take  in  at  once  the  extent  of 
the  wrong,  nor  comprehend  the  evils  of  what  he  is  be- 
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ginning.  We  can  not  say  that  children  should  be 
punished  for  this  or  that  crime  ;  such  procedure  must 
depend  upon  circumstances  which  influence  the  mode 
and  extent  of  the  correction.  But  it  is  an  error  to  sup-^ 
pose  that  children  do  not  know  that  they  are  doing 
wrong  when  they  steal,  or  commit  other  offences.  We 
some  time  since  took  occasion  to  watch  the  movements 
of  some  very  small  boys  and  girjs  who  had  congre- 
gated around  some  large  and  small  pieces  of  timber  and 
boards  that  had  been  brought  to  complete  the  repairs 
of  a  house.  The  intention  of  the  youngsters  was 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Several  persons  spoke  to  them, 
kindly,  advising  them  to  leave.  Such  advice  was 
sneered  at,  and  some  indelicate  epithets  applied,  so 
that  those  who  had  volunteered  to  do  good,  were  glad 
to  escape  from  the  missiles  of  dirty  language.  At 
length  an  older  person  spoke  with  some  tone  of  au- 
thority ;  the  young  marauders  used  hard  language  and 
dared  him  to  put  his  threat  into  execution, ^and  ridi- 
culed, evidendy  with  a  knowledge  of  probable  results, 
the  threat  to  call  in  a  policeman.  Those  who  had  ad- 
ministered advice,  and  he  who  threatened,  felt  that 
their  own  self-respect  demanded  that  they  should  re- 
tire from  the  unequal  contest  In  a  short  time,  just  at 
dusk,  the  good  work  commenced,  and  small  pieces  of 
prepared  board — half  of  a  small  door — were  dragged 
away  with  a  rapidity  which  showed  that  the  work  was 
not  new  to  the  young  thieves  ;  and  following  ;them,  it 
was  found  that  the  booty  was  well  received  at  home, 
and  "no  questions  asked." 

These  are  events  of  every  day  occurrence  where 
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there  are  to  be  found  temptations  for  such  theft ;  and  a 
person  interfering  with  advice  is  insulted  with  the 
grimaces  and  abuse  of  the  young  rascals  of  both  sexes. 
He  who  tries  to  prevent,  by  physical  force,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  would  probably  be  arrested  and 
made  to  answer  some  ridiculous  charge  of  Assault-and- 
Battery,  over  which  the  youngsters  would  crow,  and  in 
which  the  idle,  drunken  parent  would  find  revenge  for 
detection  and  exposure. 

Poverty,  undoubtedly,  leads  to  such  a  condition  as 
we  have  noticed  above,  and,  therefore,  the  young  of- 
fenders against  the  person  and  property  of  others  are 
excused  ;  but  the  poverty  in  almost  every  case  is  vol- 
untary, that  is,  it  is  brought  about  by  the  willful  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  time  in  indulgence  and  in- 
crease in  bad  habits  ;  and  though  the  child  in  propor- 
tion to  its  age  may  be  without  a  high  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, yet  he  knows  he  is  doing  wrong.  When  he 
thinks  he  is  in  danger  of  detection  he  is  constanriy 
on  the  qui  vive — constantly  looking  out  for  the  dan- 
ger of  detection— a  species  of  watchfulness  which 
shows  that  he  knows  that  he  is  engaged  in  an 
unlawful  act,  an  act  which,  uncorrected,  will  as- 
suredly be  followed  by  others  of  the  same  character, 
increasing  in  turpitude  and  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease of  excitement  at  the  risk  and  probable  tri- 
umph. It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  such  an  offend- 
er ;  his  course  is  straight  forward,  or  rather,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  the  house  of  correction — the  prison — the  peni- 
tentiary, and,  perhaps,  the  gallows. 

We  are  speaking  now  of  the  Society  to  alleviate  the 
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miseries  of  prisons.  Alas,  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  we  have  referred  are  the  certain  contributors  to 
these  miseries.  The  Prison  Society  takes  them  after 
they  have  been  prepared  by  vice  and  crime  for  the 
cells.  There  is  a  Society  for  preventing  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  there  is  a  Society  for  preventing  cruelty 
to  children.  They  do  some  good  ;  but  the  Society  for 
preventing  the  miseries  of  prisons  by  directing  the 
feet  of  children  from  treading  the  downward  path  of 
error,  vice  and  crime,  might  find  means  of  usefulness  in 
dealing  with  the  class  of  persons  and  crimes  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Deal  gendy,  but  deal  firmly ;  deal 
first  with  monition,  then  commonition ;  then  with  an  out- 
stretched hand. 

Nor  is  it  alone  with  the  children  that  such  a  Society 
has  to  do.  The  drunken  parents  may  learn  that  they 
must  not  put  their  children  to  steal,  and  the  unhappy 
widowed  mother,  who  awaits  the  wood  to  heat  her  ket- 
tle, must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  pilfering  from 
another  person's  wood  pile  or  lumber  yard,  in  which, 
by  silence,  she  has  encouraged  her  son,  may  and  proba- 
bly will  result  in  an  application,  on  her  part,  for  per- 
mission to  visit  that  son  in  his  cell.  He  who  would 
prevent  the  miseries  of  prisons  must  begin  before  the 
cell  is  occupied. 

Crime,  felony,  of  the  worst  class,  is  often  warmed 
into  activity  by  the  approved  smile  which  the  parent 
bestows  on  the  misdeed  of  a  child,  which,  though  ab- 
stractly wrong,  she  regards  as  only  venial,  because  he 
does  it  only  for  her.     She  overlooks  the  great  fact, 
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that  the  petty  theft  which  she  ignores  is  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  crimes. 

Looking,  as  we  are  trying  to  do,  beyond  felonies  of 
youth,  into  the  acts  of  childhood,  committed  with  the 
same  intention,  not  with  less  sense  of  responsibility, 
with  less  comprehension  of  the  full  extent  of  the  evil 
of  the  act,  though  not  unconscious  that  the  act  is 
wrong,  we  reach  the  object  of  this  article  when  we  in- 
vite public  philanthropists,  parents  and  guardians,  not 
to  neglect  the  first  tokens  of  developed  intellect  in 
the  young;  to  commence  then  the  work  of  restraint. 
Then  and  there  seek  to  make  the  young  candidate  for 
manhood  understand  that  he  is  not  to  do  that  which 
is  wrong,  because  it  is  wrong ;  and  with  the  first  step 
in  the  path  of  error  his  foot  is  to  be  directed  right. 
He  is  to  be  made  to  understand  the  relation  between 
wrong-doing  and  its  consequences,  and  then  it  will  be 
easy  for  him  to  escape  a  conduct  that  commands  the 
denunciation  of  the  good — to  avoid  a  condition  that 
commands  the  pity  of  the  feeling. 

The  crowd  of  little  ones  that  we  see  at  the  corners 
of  certain  streets,  or  where  those  streets  are  intercept- 
ed by  alleys,  are  candidates — candidates  for  a  good 
fame,  or  for  infamy.  And  is  it  supposed  that  they  com- 
prehend that  to  attain  either  object,  good  or  bad,  they 
must  do  something  ?  Have  they  the  least  idea  that 
the  robe  will  denote  their  position  ?  Do  they  know  that 
whiteness  of  character  is  the  robe  for  desirable  success  ? 
Can  they  comprehend  that  in  morals,  as  in  the  Scrip- 
ture parable,  it  is  the  garment  that  designates  ;  or, 
knowing  that,  do  they  appreciate  the  means  prescribed 
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for  preserving  the  whiteness  of  that  robe,  as  well  to 
attain,  as  to  maintain,  social  position  ? 

And  if  these  little  children,  who  can  scarcely  fail  of 
distinction  in  innocence  or  crime,  do  not  understand 
the  danger  of  soiling  their  robes,  and  thereby  dis- 
gracing themselves  and  injuring  society,  who  shall  tell 
them  ?  Who  is  to  go  out  into  the  hedges  and  ditches, 
and  by  moral  influence  compel  them  to  come  into  the 
place  that  is  the  desired  end,  and  the  almost  sure  re- 
ward, of  permanent  virtue. 

We  have  societies  for  suppressing  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals— to  see  that  the  dog,  even  if  he  is  to  die  because 
of  his  unlawful  existence,  shall  not  be  tortured  to  death. 
Bless  the  women  who  thus  provide  for  dogs. 

The  horse,  the  ass,  "the  ox,  patient  of  labour,  with  a 
little  pleased,"  shall  not  be  grievously  burthened  nor 
denied  the  reward  which  they  demand  in  food.  Doth 
God  take  care  of  oxen  ? 

We  have  a  society  that  is  to  prevent  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren— that  is,  the  tyrant  mother,  father  or  master 
shall  not  inflict  unnecessary  punishment,  shall  not  allow 
continued  neglect.  Bless  the  men  that  thus  provide 
against  the  physical  wants  of  children. 

But  as  yet  the  law  has  not  been  invoked  to  aid  in 
protecting  children  from  moral  injury.  We  know  that 
good  men  and  good  women  do,  in  many  instances,  seek 
to  draw  away  little  children  from  the  habit  of  error 
which  they  are  acquiring  and  the  association  which 
strengthens  small  vices  that  are  becoming  crimes. 
God  bless  the  labour  and  the  labourer  in  such  a  vine- 
yard.    But  no  associated  action,  no  authorized  combi- 
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nation  of  the  benevolent,  has  been  formed  to  correct  ' 
the  cruelty  of  parents — cruelty  manifested  in  neglect 
—cruelty  observable  in  the  congregation  of  the  very 
young  who  are  becoming  fanfiiliar  with  wrong  doing, 
and  wrong  saying,  before  they  comprehend  the  wrong 
of  either,  who  are  receiving,  unguarded  and  thought- 
lessly, the  moral  poison  that  is  to  infect  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  make  miserable  and  sinful  a  whole  life. 

We  have  written  so  much  with  a  view  of  giving 
it  a  place  in  this  Journal,  that  we  might  awaken  and 
give  direction  to  humanity  in  a  way  that  should  les- 
sen the  miseries  of  prisons  by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  miserable  prisoners  in  the  next  generation, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  and  as  all  must  acknowledge, 
that  the  hand  of  restraint  and  the  voice  of  warning 
to  the  child,  is  worth  a  hundred  homilies  to  the 
convicted  man.  "Train  up  a  child,"  says  the  wise 
man,  "  in  the  way  he  shotdd  go,  and  when  he  is  old, 
**  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

By  some  we  are  told  that  children,  reared  by  good 
people,  by  excellent  parents,  do  sometimes  depart 
from  the  way  in  which  they  should  go.  It  seems  so 
indeed,  but  is  it  so  ?  Has  there  not  been  some  error 
in  example,  some  half  approval,  some  defence  of  bad, 
that  weakens  the  influence  of  principles,  and  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that,  though  as  a  child  the  aggressor 
was  taught  good  lessons,  and  within  the  influence  of 
the  good,  he  even  in  manhood  maintains  the  way  he 
should  go,  till  temptation  proves  that  though  in  child- 
hood he  had  heard  good  lessons,  and  seen  good  exam- 
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pies,  yet  he  had  not  been  "  trained  "  up  in  the  way 
he  should  go. 

We  had  written  most  of  this  paper,  when  we  discov- 
ered the  following  article  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  " Press''  and  while  we  transfer  it  to  the  Journal,  in 
approval  of  the  sentiment  it  conveys,  we  do  not  ex- 
press approval  of  the  particular  means  suggested  to 
arrest  the  growing  evil  of  erring  childhood.  We 
withhold  approval  less  because  we  wish  to  propose 
another,  than  because  we  have  not  fully  investigated 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  " Press'' 


SCHOOLS  OF  CRIME. 


"  Dark  as  are  the  daily  records  of  crime,  and  terrible 
"  as  are  some  of  its  most  familiar  phases,  all  this  history 
"of  human  depravity  seems  pure  and  white  when  com- 
"  pared  to  the  precocious  viciousness  of  offenders  whose 
"  tender  years  should  be  accompanied  by  perfect  inno- 
"cence.  Each  succeeding  day  brings  its  recurring 
"  proofs  of  the  depths  to  which  the  youngest  children 
**  are,  by  base  associations,  plunged ;  and  police  reports 
"  are  burdened  with  examples  of  these  unnatural  devel- 
"opments.  But  of  such  cases  comparatively  few  ever 
"  appear  in  the  columns  of  daily  papers,  as  the  litde 
"  prisoners  are  generally  brought  up  before  a  magis- 
"  trate,  and  either  discharged  with  a  reprimand,  which 
"  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  the  other,  or  hurried  off  to 
"  some  reformatory  institution,  from  which  they  may 
"  emerge  wiser  and  better,  or  older  and  more  hardened. 
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"  Every  great  city,  with  its  courts  and  alleys  peopled 
"  with  ignorance  and  vice,  is  a  school  of  wickedness,  in 
"  which  the  young  are  not  slow  to  learn ;  while  the  tene- 
"  ment  districts  are  hot-houses  of  crime,  in  which  chil- 
"dren  ripen  prematurely  into  thieves,  vagabonds  and 
"  murderers.  As  the  little  ones  grow  up  and  become 
•'inmates  of  prisons  and  almshouses,  or,  very  often  food 
"for  the  gibbet,  others  are  born  to  take  their  places, 
"  and  thus  the  great  criminal  class  not  only  fills  its 
"  ranks,  but  increases  its  numbers. 

"  To  search  for  some  remedy  for  this  condition  of  so- 
"  ciety  is  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  his  race  ;  to  find 
"  that  remedy  will  be  difficult.  But  that  something  must 
"  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  is  evident  The  law  of  in- 
"  heritance  would  naturally  incline  the  children  of  thieves 
"  to  steal ;  but  as  a  forger,  embezzler,  or  counterfeiter 
"  may  be  descended  from  honest  and  respectable  par- 
"  ents,  so  may  the  offspring  of  criminals  become,  under 
"  favorable  conditions,  useful  and  honorable  citizens. 
"  Good  may  be  brought  out  of  evil  if  the  right  means 
"  are  taken  to  secure  it.  Mission  schools  and  benevo- 
"  lent  organizations  of  all  kinds  have  their  uses,  but  none 
"  of  them  go  deep  enough.  What  is  wanted  is  a  society 
"  with  power  sufficient  to  secure  possession  of  the 
"  children  of  criminal  progenitors,  and  means  enough  to 
"  provide  for  their  charges  in  a  way  that  shall  educate 
"  and  elevate  while  surrounding  them  with  necessary 
"  comforts.  All  this  would  cost  money ;  all  this  would 
"include  the  separation  of  children  from  their  parents  ; 
"  but  as  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
"  cure,  is   it  not  better   to  support  well-conducted  re- 
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*'  formatory  institutions  than  prisons  ;  better  to  rob 
"  fathers  and  mothers  than  leave  the  task  for  the  turn- 
"  key  or  the  gallows  ?  In  this  age  of  benevolence  and 
"  social  reform  no  subject  is  of  more  importance,  and  yet 
"  none  has  received  so  litde  attention  from  those  whose 
"  time,  money  and  labors  are  continually  given  to  objects 
"  of  charity.  We  trust  that  it  will  be  neglected  no  long- 
"  er,  for  every  year  but  adds  to  the  work  which  must 
"  eventually  be  performed." 
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Dr. 


HENR  y  M.  LAING,   Treasurer,  in  account  with  the 
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Philadelphia  Society  for  AlleviaHng  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.        Cr. 


By  Cash  paid  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoner!,  Eastern 

Penitentiary 

*•  **  "  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners,  County 
Prison — 

'*        '*      W.  W.  Walters,  Agent  at  Penitentiary 

"        "     Wm.  J.  Mullen,  Agent  at  County  Prison 

"        '*     Secretary,  H.  G.  Townsend «.«.... 

"        "     for  Rent  of  Room,  1  Year,  for  Meetings 

'*         **      Printing  Journal,  etc 

**        **      CityWairanis — Investment 

"  "  Ground  Rents— Re-Investment  of  U.  S.  Bonds 
called  in 

**        **     Sundries 

"        "     Court  Charges— Pcmbcrton  Fund 


$1,000  00 
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400  00 
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50  00 

50  00 

970  80 
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1,406  631 
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Z878.      I  Mo.,  94.    To  Balance, 


Barton  Fund— Income.. 


HENRY  M.   LAING,  Treasurtr, 

30  North  Third  street. 

Philadelphia,  1  Me.,  34,  1878. 


Having  examined  the  Account  of  Henry  M.  Laing,  Trea- 
surer, and  the  Vouchers  in  his  possession,  we  find  the  above  to 
be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents ;  also,  a  balance  of 
eighteen  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents  due  to  the  Barton  Fund 

CHAS.  ROGERS, 
GEORGE  TABER. 

Auditor t, 
Philadelphia,  January  a6,  1878. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF   THB 

f^ltil^tlelflii^  ^odiety  for  2^11eviktii\g   tl\e 
]Vli^ei'ie^  of  'Piibli^i  'Pi'i^^ot^^. 

When  we  consider  that  flie  o  1)1  igat  ions  of  1  en  e  vole  nee  which  are 
founded  on  the  prct  epts  and  examples  of  the  Author  of  Christi- 
an ily^  are  not  canceled  by  the  follies  or  crimes  of  our  fellow  crea' 
tures  ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  miseries  which  penury,  huimer 
coUl,  unnecessary  .severity,  unwhulesovue  ai>artmeiits,  and  guilt,  (the 
usual  attendants  of  prisons, )  invohe  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to 
extend  our  roni[):ission  to  that  part  of  mankind  wlio  are  the  sub- 
jecis  of  tl>ose  miseries.  By  the  aid  of  humanity  their  undue  and 
illegal  sufferings  may  be  prevenled ;  the  link  which  should  bind 
the  whole  family  of  mankind  together,  under  all  circumstaiices  be 
preserved  unbroken  i  and  such  degrees  and  modes  of  punibhraent 
may  be  discovered  and  sti^^gested,  as  may,  instead  of  continuing 
habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  otir  fellow  creature^ 
to  virtue  and  ba|)ijiness.  From  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obli- 
gations of  fhe,sc  pnnci|iles,  the  subscribers  have  associated  them- 
selves under  the  title  of**  The  Phit-adelphia  Society  for  Alle 
viArrNc;  thr  Miseries  of  Purliu  Prisons.*' 

For  effecting  these  purposes   they  have   adopted    the    foUowine- 
Constitution  : —  ^ 

ARTICLE  L 

The  officers  of  the  Society  sluill  consist  of  a  President    two  V* 
Presidents,  two  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  two   Counsellors    and^^^' 
Acting  Committee;   all   of  whom  shall    be  chosen    at    the  Sr   f^A 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  First  Month  (January)  of  each  v-  ^  ^  ^H 
shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors   are    elected -^T'  ^  ' 
ease  an  election,  from  any  cause,  shall  not  be  then  held      /  u^n  !^ 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  a  Special   Meeting  of  th     S  ^^ 
within   thirty  days^  for   the   purpose  of   hoidine;    such    *i^  ^o^^iety, 
which  at  least  three  days'  notice  shall  be  given,  election,   of 


ARTICLE  JL 


The   President  shall  preside  in  all  nieetines      ari*!         i 
public  acts  of  the  Society,     He  may  call    Special    Me^r     *'''    1  ^^^ 
ever  he  may  deem  it  expedient  ;  and  shall  do  so  whei  ^  ^*^^^  wheu- 
writing  by  five  members.     In  his  absence,  one  of   fU^^\l^^^*^*^   '** 
dents  may  act  in  his  place.  ^^  Vice-Presi- 


ARTICLE  IIL 


The  Secretaries  shall  keep  fair  records  of  the  pro        ^' 
Society,  and  shall  condtict  its  correspondence.  "^^^edmgs  of  the 
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ROOMS  OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY 

FOR 

ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of 
"The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  Twelfth  Month,  (December^  igth,  i8j8,  the  Editor- 
ial Board  {appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Journal 
and  papers^  and  the  Annual  Report^  consisting  of  Jos- 
eph R.  Chandler,  James  J.  Barclay,  Edward  H.  Bon- 
SALL  and  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Beadle,  D.  D.,  presented  the 
draft  of  tfie  Annual  Report,  which,  being  read  by  the 
Chairman,  was  approved  by  the  Committee,  and  direct- 
ed  to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Twelfth 
Month,  igth,  i8y8,  the  Report  was  presented  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and  ap- 
proved, and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it, 
to  have  one  thousand  copies  printed,  with  authority  to 
make  such  alterations  and  additions  as  they  might  think 
proper  ;  and  they  were  also  authorized  to  distribute  the 
Report. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary. 
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JOURNAL. 


REPORT   OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA   SOCIETY  FOR 

ALLEVIATING   THE  MISERIES  OF 

PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


THE  "  Acting  Committee/'  upon  whom  are  devol- 
ved the  executive  duties  of  "The  Society  for  Al- 
leviating the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons/'  respectfully 
report  to  the  Society  itself,  the  action  which  they  have 
had,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  By-laws; 
also^  the  various  duties  performed-  by  the  Committees 
and  Agents  of  the  Society ;  and,  while  presenting  these 
matters  as  evidence  of  exertions  in  the  right  direction, 
they  respectfully  ask  that,  should  the  Society  approve 
of  the  Report,  and  accept  it  for  record,  it  should  au- 
thorize its   publication   in    the   Annual   Journal,  with 
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such  other  pertinent  matter  as  may  be  presented  by 
the  "  Editorial  Board." 

The  "Acting  Committee"  do  not  wish  to  publish 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  and  Agents  with 
a  view  of  parading  the  work  for  applause,  but  only 
with  a  desire  that  the  intent  and  action  of  the  Society 
being  made  known,  many  may  be  induced  to  aid  its 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prisons. 

The  Acting  Committee,  also,  jealous  of  the  credit 
wliich  the  Society  deserves  by  its  intention,  and  of  the 
praise  whicli  has  been  accorded  to  it  for  its  successful 
labour,  thinks  it  a  duty  that  its  work  should  be  made 
known  to  the  citizens,  and  the  plans  and  discrimination 
used  in  its  labour  be  made  public,  so  that,  while  the 
Society  intends  good,  and  does  good,  for  the  unfortu- 
nate, Its  '*good  sliall  not  be  evil  spoken  of."  To  that 
end,  the  Report  will  be  supplied  with  statements  from 
the  Reports  of  the  two  Agents.  While  both  are  of 
deep  interest  as  illustrating  the  mode  by  which  the 
Acting  Committee  reaches  some  of  its  objects,  the 
Statement  of  the  Agent  for  the  County  Prison  must 
be  considered  one  of  the  principal  means  adopted  and 
employed  by  the  Society  to  make  its  influence  felt. 

This  appearance  of  priority  of  consideration,  has 
reference  only  to  the  class  of  cases  with  which  each 
Agent  lias  to  deal.  The  Agent  for  the  Penitentiary 
has  an  important  duty  in  his  arrangements  for  the  con- 
victs when  they  shall  have  left  the  Penitentiary;  and, 
in  carrying  out  those  arrangements,  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  them,  or  in  providing  means,  by  money  and 
conveyance,  for  them  to  reach  their  homes,  for  we 
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must  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  "send  them  empty 
away." 

We  shall  see  in  the  Report  of  the  Agent  for  the 
Penitentiary,  how  he  has  discharged  his  duties,  and  we 
shall  see  that  he  holds  no  sinecure. 

The  Agent  for  the  County  Prison  has,  also,  as  a  part 
of  his  duties,  to  provide  for  discharged  convicts,  and 
to  aid  them  to  reach  some  designated  place.  But  the 
great  feature  of  his  work  is  in  behalf  of  untried  pris- 
oners, and  the  removal  of  some  found  guilty  by  a  jury, 
but  who  may  justly  plead  some  mitigating  circum- 
stances. Of  the  many  arrested,  a  very  large  portion 
are  released  from  the  County  Prison,  before  trial,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Agent,  who  demonstrates  to 
the  Magistrate  the  fact  that  all  would  be  better  if  the 
prisoner  were  released ;  often,  from  the  later  discovery 
of  evidence  in  his  favour ;  often,  from  the  discovery  that 
there  was  no  evidence  against  him  ;  often,  from  the 
promise  **  not  again  to  offend  in  that  way ; "  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  prosecution,  and  solemn  assu- 
rance that  the  prisoner  will,  for  a  certain  time,  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks ;  and 
sometimes,  that  the  quick-tempered  cell-occupant  will 
try  to  curb  his  own  feelings,  or  keep  away  from  those 
who  excite  him  to  wrath.  But  all  these  means  are  to 
be  made  successful  only  by  constant  exertion,  constant 
labour,  constant  self-restraint,  and  the  maintenance  of 
credit  with  the  Magistrate  and  Court,  for  pure  motives 
and  upright  dealing. 

The  statement  that  the  Agent  has  procured  the 
release  of  two  or  three  hundred  untried  prisoners  in 
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one  montli,  scarcely  arrests  attention  with  the  public ; 
and  even  with  the  Society  in  whose  name  so  much  is 
done  little  is  thought  of  it,  excepting  that  the  work 
is  well  done.  Could  those  who  have  a  word  of  ridicule 
or  censure  for  the  Agent  and  his  work,  who  seem  to 
think  that  his  salary  is  easily  earned,  follow  him  in  one 
of  his  difficult  cases — follow  him  from  the  cell  to  the 
Magistrate,  from  the  Magistrate  to  the  prosecutor, 
from  tlie  prosecutor  to  the  witness,  and  see  what  is  . 
his  plea  before  authority,  what  his  argument  with  the 
prosecutor,  what  are  the  abuses  sometimes  poured  out 
upon  him,  as  \i  lie  were  the  advocate  of  crime,  and  the 
sheltert-r  of  criminals  ;  could  they  hear  the  argument  for 
kindness  that  followed  that  abuse,  and  see  sometimes 
how  by  the  Agent's  patience  under  his  own  injuries, 
the  prosecutor  is  led  to  exhibit  forbearance  under  his 
own  wronijs,  and  become  with  the  Agent  a  pleader  to 
the  Magistrate  for  mercy  ;  could  they  see  a  case  of  that 
kind  and  understand  that  it  was  a  representative  case, 
they  would  award  to  the  Agent  high  praise  for  honest 
and  faithful  perseverance  in  the  work  which  he  has  as- 
sumed, and  commend  him  for  the  right  manner  in 
which  he  performs  a  good  work,  reflecting  commenda- 
tion on  the  Principal,  that  is,  upon  the  Society. 

The  interest  which  the  Society  has  in  the  labour  of 
the  Agent  should,  and  it  is  not  doubted,  does,  influence 
the  selection  of  the  objects  for  his  exertions ;  or  rather 
let  it  be  said,  in  the  conclusion  to  adopt  for  advocacy 
the  case  which  he  is  called  upon  to  hear.  There  are 
instances  of  men  and  women  in  prison  whose  cases  do 
not  lead  to  a  wish  to  have  them  released  from  confine- 
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ment  until  that  which  has  led  to  their  incarceration 
shall  have  been  repented  of.  The  release  of  a  rogue 
from  imprisonment  would  not  be  likely  to  be  of  great 
permanent  benefit  to  him,  and  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  serious  evil  to  the  community  upon  whom  he  is 
set  free. 

In  none  of  its  publications  has  "The  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  "  ever  ad- 
vanced an  idea  that  the  thief  does  not  deserve  convic- 
tion, or  that  conviction  does  not  deserve  punishment. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  this  Society  to  save  the  criminal 
from  imprisonment.  Its  great  end  is  to  see  that  the 
punishment  shall  not  by  length  go  beyond  justice, 
and  that  the  infliction  of  that  punishment,  however 
long,  shall  not  be  marked  by  cruelty  in  the  kind  or  the 
administration;  and,  above  all,  that  the  punishment 
shall  be  so  regulated  that  resolves  of  amendment  shall 
take  the  place  of  determination  to  revenge. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  a  certain  number  of  persons 
have  been  released  from  prison  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Agent,  is  not  to  declare  that  which  must  command 
approval  as  a  work  of  philanthropy.  Discrimination 
among  cases  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  The 
young  man  who  by  any  untoward  circumstance  has 
been  drawn  into  unlawful  acts,  may  be  allowed  the 
benefit  of  **  youth  "  and  the  right  to  plead  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  or  the  Agent  may  feel  justified  in 
considering  such  pleas,  and  giving  them  extraordinary 
weight  Hut  tlie  person  who  having  been  detected 
in  gross  violation  of  trust  has  renewed  his  outrage 
after  promising  amendment,  ought  to  expect  that,  at 
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least,  the  mercy  he  asks  will  be  slowly  granted.  The 
truth  is,  society  has  a  claim  on  us  all  for  protection,  and 
the  release  of  an  unrepentant  rascal  is  an  outrage  upon 
that  community  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  of  whose 
rights  we,  like  all  others,  should  be  watchful  and 
protective. 

The  release  of  untried  prisoners  is  an  alleviation  of 
the  miseries  of  prison,  inasmuch  as  it  lessens  the 
misery  of  crowded  cells.  It  alleviates  thus  the  misery 
of  prisoners  also,  and  separates  the  favoured  ones  from 
the  misery  of  confinement.  But  the  true  alleviation 
of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons  has  a  wider  scope, 
and  a  more  important  operation.  The  procuring  the 
release  of  the  untried  prisoner  is  only  a  benefit  when 
an  innocent  person  is  released  from  the  miseries 
and  disgrace  of  imprisonment  in  anticipation  of  the 
action  of  the  Grand  Jury  or  the  Criminal  Courts;  or 
when  a  real  offender  has  advanced  so  little  in  crime  as 
to  be  not  only  capable  of  being  amended,  but  willing 
also  to  attempt  the  improvement.  That  such  a  class 
of  persons  is  found  in  the  prisons  is  evident  to  the 
prison  visitor,  but  especially  is  it  established  by  the 
facts  stated  in  the  Agent's  Monthly  Reports  to  the 
County  Prison  Committee.  Sometimes  more  than  two 
hundred  releases  are  procured  in  a  single  month  by 
the  indefatigable  Agent,  and  seldom  is  the  return 
much  less  than  that. 

But  are  not  some  of  these  two  hundred  really  guilty 
persons? 

Perhaps  nearly  all  are,  so  far  as  the  particular 
charge  against  them  is  to  be  considered ;  but  the  alle- 
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viating  circumstances  alluded  to  above  may  be  pleaded 
in  behalf  of  the  accused. 

To  such  persons,  to  those  charged  with  small 
offences  that  they  have  not  before  committed,  to  those 
who  have  not  frequently  violated  pledges  of  forbear- 
ance from  gross  misdeeds,  pledges  upon  which  a  re- 
lease may  have  perhaps  several  times  been  procured, 
the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Agent  in  compliance  with  the 
intentions  and  rules  of  the  Society,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  instructions  which  he  receives  with  his  appoint- 
ment, are  given.  We  and  all  who  know  the  zeal  and 
labour  of  that  Agent  can  testify  to  his  eminent 
success. 

But  it  is  no  part  of  the  intentions  of  this  Society, 
and  contrary  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  Agent, 
that  he  should  seek  to  withdraw  from  condign  visita- 
tion any  hardened  criminal,  whose  outcries  for  assist- 
ance are  usually  in  proportion  to  his  guilt,  and  whose 
regret  is  not  for  the  crime,  but  for  its  detection. 

By  no  means  do  we  intend  to  censure  the  Agent  for 
any  such  excess  of  zeal — such  deficiency  in  judgment, 
and  such  a  departure  from  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  Society  whose  Agent  he  is — no  doubt  that  the 
Agent  of  this  Association  is  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  per- 
severing solicitation  of  the  prisoner's  friends — and  to 
be  led  thus  into  the  adoption  of  a  case  which  should 
not  be  taken  up — but  those  who  know  him  and  his 
labours  understand  that  on  a  further  and  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  case,  he  leaves  it  to  its  special  legal 
conductor  and  to  the  Courts.     And  under  all  circum- 
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stances  it  is  gratifying  to  feel  the  conviction  as  it  re- 
gards the  labours  of  the  Agent,  that  all — 

**  His  failings  lean  toward  mercy's  side." 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  not  only  in  the  crimes, 
but  in  the  criminals.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
commitments  are  for  **  Breach  of  Peace,"  "  By  Abuse," 
**  By  Fighting/'  etc.  Certainly  among  those  who  enter 
prison  on  such  charges,  perhaps  not  half  have  done 
anything  to  justify  imprisonment  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  such  are,  by  the  Agent's  exertions,  released 
by  the  Magistrate. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  public  offenders  who  rarely 
think  of  turning  to  any  lawful  means  of  procuring  a 
subsistence,  or  if  they  do  turn  to  such  means,  it  is 
only  to  attain  a  better  position  for  crime. 

Drunkenness,  quarrelling,  assault  and  theft  are  vio- 
lations of  the  law  with  which  the  Magistrates  have 
most  to  do.  The  offender,  after  being  released  once 
or  twice,  is  sent  to  the  "  House  of  Correction ; " 
whence  he  is  soon  released,  and  then  the  next  sentence 
is  to  the  County  Prison,  and  this  alternation  goes  on. 

The  Agent,  perhaps,  tries  once  more  to  alleviate 
the  prison  of  the  misery  of  such  persons,  but  the  re- 
lease from  prison  is  only  used  to  renew  the  act  that 
caused  imprisonment.  Moral  suasion,  personal  atten- 
tion, close  attempts  to  lead  to  better  thoughts,  better 
plans,  better  company  and  better  action,  fail  of  every- 
thing but  promises,  made  with  intention  of  breaking 
them. 
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The  oft-offending  accused,  and  the  frequent-visiting 
convict,  leave  the  prison  with  an  air  or  profession  of 
innocence  truly  gratifying.  Yet,  in  a  few  days,  the 
papers,  in  their  list  of  bad  acts,  mention  the  same 
persons  charged  with  the  same  offences.  To  apply  to 
such  a  person  the  proverb  sanctified  by  scriptural  use, 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  animal  of  the  same  sex  that 
is  said  to  have  been  washed. 

What  then?  The  penalties  prescribed  by  existing 
laws  are  all  applied — and  applied  in  vain. 

Are  the  laws  sufficiently  severe?  Are  the  laws 
sufficiently  discriminating  ? 

There  needs  some  further  legislation — some  pre- 
scription, which  shall  lessen  the  number  of  those 
who  outrage  society  and  are  in  perpetual  crime  ;  while 
jails  and  houses  of  correction  stand  cosdy  monuments 
of  unapplied  justice  and  misapplied  philanthropy. 

The  primary  object  and  action  of  this  Society  in  this 
regard  were  not  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  crime, 
but  to  see  that  the  punishment  is  inflicted  with  justipe, 
without  cruelty,  and  the  offender  placed  in  the  way  of 
moral  improvement. 

At  the  formation  of  this  society  convicts  were 
forced  to  work  in  the  streets  with  ball  and  chain,  while 
those  who  were  not  supplied  with  those  impediments, 
were  kept  in  wretched  confinement  that  was  as  de- 
structive of  physical  health  as  the  street  exercise  of 
the  convict  was  ruinous  to  all  the  manly  feelings  which 
crime  might  have  spared.  That  sort  of  punishment 
was  more  injurious  to  society  than  was  the  felony 
which  it  was  to  expiate.     But   it  proceeded  from  the 
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unenlightened  feelings  of  the  age  ;  from  no  disposi- 
tion on  tlie  part  of  the  Legislature  to  be  cruel  to  the 
offender,  but  from  a  want  of  full  consideration  of 
what  was  the  object  of  legal  punishment;  the  false 
idea  that  the  work  of  justice  was  performed  when  the 
offender  was  placed  where  for  the  time  he  could  not 
do  public  injury;  where  he  would  suffer  the  full 
measure  of  the  law's  prescription,  and  not  be  regarded 
as  dangerous  to  the  community.  As  soon  as  the  public 
mind  came  to  be  awakened  to  the  true  idea  of  im- 
prisonment for  crime  ;  to  comprehend  that  it  was  the 
future  safety  of  society,  as  well  as  its  present  ease, 
that  was  consulted  in  the  penalty,  and  that  the  resto- 
ration to  former  position  was  one  of  the  great  objects 
in  light  punishment ;  that  the  jail,  while  it  is  a  place  for 
penal  punishment,  is  also  a  place  for  moral  reforma- 
tion ;  with  these  perceptions  of  possibilities,  came  the 
resolytion  to  achieve  them. 

The  brilliant  light  of  duty  and  its  discharge  almost 
naturally  dazzled,  and  while  we  applaud  the  many 
plans  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prisons,  we  find 
some  cause  to  disapprove  of  some  of  the  administra- 
tion of  those  plans.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
kind  hearted,  the  feeling  and  the  generous  have  some- 
times allowed  their  feelings  to  take  the  place  of  justice, 
and  have  made  the  fact  of  imprisonment  the  motive 
for  interference  for  release.  And  some  Legislatures, 
anxious  to  show  laudable  humanity  which  other  simi- 
lar bodies  have  manifested,  have  confounded  .their 
interference  with  well  balanced  justice,  and  have 
thought  to  have  equaled  other  law  making  bodies. 
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when  they  had  only  imitated  some  enactments,  with- 
out  any   consideration  of  the   character  and    direc- 
tion of  others.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  our 
own  State,  from  a  want  of  a  full  understanding  of  the 
effect  of  the  laws,  or   the  neglect  of  existing  laws, 
much  injury  has  been  done  society ;  as  also  by  laws 
that  seemed  calculated  only  to  reach  a  certain  class  of 
cases,  and  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  good  sense 
of  valued  citizens,  and  the  good  provisions  of  the  ex- 
isting laws.      Ill    regulated    philanthropy  abroad   has 
done  much  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  and  prevent 
the  exercise  of  mercy ;  and  the  boldness  with  which 
misdemeanors  are  committed  and  repeated  renders  it 
certain  that  we  need  more  stringent  criminal  laws,  or 
we  need  to  have  the  existing  enactments  more  strin- 
gently administered.     That  idea  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration.    Some  of  our  citizens  think  that  the  preva- 
lence of  crime  in  our  midst  denotes  the  want  of  severe 
laws,  and  yet  it  will  be  noticed  that  when  any  circum- 
stance gives  special  consequence  to  a  bad  act,  and 
seems  to  require  prompt  punishment,  the  enactment 
is  easily  found  that  commands  or  warrants  summary 
proceedings.     Much  of  the  theft  that  was  committed 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in  this  City,  in  the  year 
1876,  escaped  punishment  for  want  of  detection.     The 
opportunity  to  steal  was  abundant,  while  the  chance  of 
arrest  was  very  small.    But  where  there  was  detection 
there  was  a  promptness  of  conviction  and  a  certainty 
of  punishment  which  seemed  to  show  that  stringency 
of  administration  was  well  understood  and  practiced. 
No  doubt  some  instances  of  important  mistakes  were 
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discoverable,  but  not  more  than  would  follow  the  same 
number  of  arrests  at  other  times. 

Prompt  detection,  early  conviction,  and  a  full  sen- 
tence for  the  guilty,  can  be  had. 

This  Society  can  have  no  triumph  in  the  defeat  of 
vicious  plans  nor  any  gratification  in  the  escape  of 
criminals.  It  seeks  the  benefit  of  the  whole  in  the  im- 
provemcnt  of  the  few.  It  mourns  over  the  exhibition 
of  criminal  intention  in  the  conviction  of  the  felon,  but 
it  would  rejoice  more  to  find  successful  the  plan  for 
leading  the  convict  away  from  vicious  intention,  than 
the  release  of  an  offender  without  justice  or  without 
improvement. 

We  must,  therefore,  carefully  consider  the  character 
of  an  offender  whom  we  would  reform,  and  give  con- 
sequence to  the  character  and  weight  of  the  punish- 
ment which  may  be  applied  as  a  means  of  reformation. 
We  must  consider  not  only  whether  excessive  severity 
does  not  hinder  a  resolution  of  improvement,  and  no 
less  so,  whether  a  laxity  of  severity  in  the  law  and  in 
the  administration  of  the  law,  is  not  equally  antagonis- 
tic to  our  plans  and  labours  for  the  moral  reform  of 
the  prisoner. 

It  is  perhaps  sufficient  proof  of  a  want  of  severity 
somewhere,  that  violators  of  the  law  do  not  seem  to 
liold  the  prison  in  wholesome  dread.  An  instance  of 
the  rapidity  of  change  and  the  indifference  to  impris- 
onment, was  mentioned  by  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
untried  department,  that  on  the  close  of  the  Criminal 
Court  last  Summer,  only  thirty  untried  prisoners  were 
left  in  a  certain  corridor,  and  in  ten  days  from  that 
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time,  the  number  increased  to  more  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy,  and  among  those  who  came  thither  in 
the  ten  days,  were  many  who  had  been  released  two 
weeks  previously.  They  seemed  to  have  improved 
their  time  while  out.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  persons  who  seem  to  divide  their  time  between 
pilfering  while  out  of  prison,  and  getting  strength  for 
newifelonies  while  in  the  cells,  and  it  is  said,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  prison  gets  the  greatest  part  of  their  life 
after  they  are  eighteen  years  old. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  persons  whom  the  Magis- 
trates commit  as  professional  thieves,  under  **  the 
ninety  days  act,"  are  almost  certain  to  renew  their  oc- 
cupancy of  a  cell  in  a  very  short  time,  either  as  posi- 
tive thieves,  or  as  suspected  by  their  actions  of  being 
about  to  commit  a  felony. 

It  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  moral  suasion  can  do 
much  with  such  people  when  they  are  crowded  together 
three  and  four  in  a  cell.  Almost  any  one  who  will 
talk  kindly  with  them,  will  be  repaid  by  confessions 
and  promises  to  his  face,  and  be  ridiculed  or  cursed 
when  he  retires  from  the  place  where  he  had  com- 
menced what  he  intended  should  be  on  his  part  work 
of  gentle  persuasion  and  hopeful  effort,  and  what  he 
hoped  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  a  work 
productive  of  good  resolves  and  hearty  repentance. 
He  will  find  that  no  resolve  of  good  had  been  formed; 
and,  if  any  appearance  of  grief  beyond  regret  for  con- 
viction was  manifested,  it  was  the  production  of  hypoc- 
risy. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  crowded  state  of 
the  cells,  and  the  limited  time  of  occupancy,  forbid  a 
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well-founded  hope  of  improvement.  The  criminal 
continues  to  wallow  in  her  mire;  she  never  was  washed ; 
she  continues  to  wallow.  Her  frequent  returns  to 
prison  afford  well-improved  opportunities  to  renew 
lost  strength  and  mature  her  plans  for  future  de- 
baucheries or  felonies.  Nor  does  she  neglect  the 
chance  afforded  by  her  congregate  confinement  not 
only  to  contrive  by  experience  to  multiply  crime,  but 
also  by  argument  to  increase  the  number  of  criminals. 

If  such  is  the  poor  chance  of  improving  the  morals 
of  untried  or  tried  prisoners  some  one  will  ask: — 
"  What  is  the  use  of  employing  the  Agent  and  incur- 
ring the  expense  of  that  employment?"  Well,  the 
sum  expended  is  so  small  that  we  need  not  reply  to 
that  part.  There  are  very  many  men  in  the  City 
who  spend,  annually,  more  for  segars  than  the  yearly 
service  of  the  Agent  costs  this  Society. 

But  if  such  is  the  small  chance  of  improvement  of 
prisoners  in  the  cell,  why  take  up  an  Agent's  time  ? 

We  answer: — The  mission  of  the  Agent  is  not  one 
for  morals  but  for  release.  The  Agent  is  not  expect- 
ed to  stop  at  the  door  of  a  County  Prison  cell  and 
deal  with  the  inmate,  on  the  subject  of  morals.  He 
is  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  imprisonment  before 
the  trial  takes  place,  and  if  he  think,  or  the  prisoner 
thinks,  that  the  act  charged  cannot  be  proved,  or  is 
too  insignificant  to  lead  to  imprisonment,  he  is  to  use 
influence  with  the  Magistrate  and  the  prosecutor  to 
save  the  man  from  protracted  imprisonment  and  the 
City  from  the  cost  of  trying  the  case  in  Court.  He 
may  follow  it  to  the  Court ;   he  may  seek  to  mitigate 
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the  sentence,  or  he  may  interfere  in  particular  cases 
to  shew  by  new  evidence  that  no  crime  was  commit- 
ted ;  all  which  he  has  done  with  wonderful  judgment. 
But  the  Agent  is  not  expected  to  employ  his  time  at 
the  cell  doors  in  moral  suasion ;  that  is  the  work  of  the 
appointed  Visitor  to  the  County  Prison,  though  it  is 
not  prohibited  to  the  Agent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  a  criminal's  trial,  the 
business  of  the  Agent  does  not  cease  with  that.  There 
are  always  enough  untried  prisoners  to  employ  his 
time,  he  may  not  deem  a  certain  case  as  rightly  ap- 
pealing to  his  exertions  for  release,  but  before  he  de- 
clines the  labour  he  must  understand  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  in  many  cases  where  attempt  to  procure  re- 
lease would  be  manifestly  improper,  there  is  a  call  for 
his  interference  to  aid  in  procuring  testimony  and  in- 
suring justice. 

We  have  said  that  there  appears  in  many  cases  pre- 
sented to  be  a  necessity  for  increased  severity  in  the 
punishment  of  offenders,  but  no  case  is  unworthy  atten- 
tion. If  the  accused  is  innocent,  the  interference  of 
the  Agent  is  requisite  : — If  he  is  guilty,  the  interference 
of  the  Moral  Instructor  is  suggested,  and  that  can 
scarcely  fail  of  good,  especially  if  the  convict  is  so 
placed  that  others  shall  not  hear  the  lesson  of  the 
Visitor,  and  the  time  is  so  extended  that  the  convict 
may  weigh  the  instruction  and  mature  repentance  and 
resolve.  These,  experience  teaches,  are  requisites 
essential  to  success  in  moral  suasion  with  convicts. 
The  prisoner  must  not  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
he  can  be  ridiculed  out  of  good  impression  and  proper 
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resolves,  and  must  have  time  to  assure  himself  of  the 
earnestness  of  those  resolves. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance  in  our  statement, 
because  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  a  proper  exposition 
of  the  duties  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Society,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  those  duties  are  to  be 
discharged.  The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  duty, 
and  of  iK  discharge,  can  only  be  estimated  by  one  who 
knows  the  importance  of  the  Society,  because  that  work 
of  close  visitation,  of  careful,  kind  dealing,  and  profit- 
able entreaty  and  advice  to  the  convict,  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  chief  works  of  the  Society.  We 
do  not  now  think  of  any  disposition  of  time  and  service 
of  a  Visitor  superior  to  this. 

The  Society  has  held  its  quarterly  meetings  and 
such  extraordinary  assemblages  as  may  have  been 
rendered  expedient  by  circumstances. 

The  Acting  Committee  has  held  its  monthly  meet- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  those  for  July  and  August. 
The  general  absence  of  our  members  from  the  City  in 
those  months,  suggests  the  propriety  of  allowing  the 
ordinary  business  to  await  the  return  of  members  in 
September,  The  attendance  of  members  has  been 
very  good,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  those 
present  at  our  meetings  is  received  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  of  our  Society  on  its  own 
merits. 

Questions  of  importance  have  been  discussed  with 
earnestness  and  courtesy,  zeal  and  propriety,  and  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  amenities  of 
social  intercourse   have  been  maintained  among  the 
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active  members.  The  objects  of  our  Association  are 
above  all  personal  consideration,  and  their  importance 
is  recognized  in  all  discussions  in  our  assemblies. 

The  contributions  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
fund  of  the  Society  for  aidmg  discharged  prisoners 
are  exhausted,  but  the  claims  upon  the  fund  have  not 
been  diminished.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  should  renew  its  appropriation,  es- 
pecially as  it  is  now  and  has  before  been  stated  that 
not  a  dollar  of  the  Legislative  appropriation  is  ever 
expended  upon  convicts  discharged  from  the  County 
Prison.  It  is  known  that  the  inmates  of  cells  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  are  largely  supplied  from  the 
Counties  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the  State,  and  often 
the  prisoners  arrive  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  a 
condition,  as  it  regards  clothing,  that  is  offensive  to 
decency.  This  Society,  when  the  term  of  a  prisoner 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  accomplished,  spends 
some  money  upon  his  necessary  clothing,  and  in  pur- 
chasing tickets  for  his  return  home.  The  provisions 
of  the  Penitentiary  for  such  purposes  are  wholly  inade- 
quate, and  this  Society  has  felt  itself  compelled  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency,  and  as  appears  upon  its  records, 
has  spent  of  its  own  funds  in  that  way  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  There  is  no  justice  in  that,  and 
some  consideration  of  the  subject  ought  to  lead  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  to  aid  rather  than  impede 
the  work  of  assisting  the  prisoners  of  the  State. 

The  Acting  Committee  have  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Society,  though  les- 
sened at  times  by  the  death  of  some  useful,  as  acting 
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or  contributing  associates,  still  on  the  whole  increases 
by  the  accession  of  others  who  are  willing  to  help. 

The  cause  which  called  our  Society  into  existence 
is  not  likely  to  cease  among  us.  Vice,  crime,  and  their 
punishment,  seem  to  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
human  association ;  and  it  is  not  the  outgrowth  but 
the  spirit  itself  of  our  Society  to  make  that  punish- 
ment the  means  of  lessening  vice  and  crime  ;  to  make 
our  ministration  promotive  not  only  of  good  resolu- 
tions in  those  who  undergo  the  punishment,  but  of 
comfort  in  suffering,  and  permanent  improvement  on 
release.  And  this  work  must  be  done  by  constant 
action  of  our  Society,  the  interference  of  our  Agents, 
and  the  abiding  solicitude  and  kind  persuasions  of  our 
appointed  Visitors,  of  whose  duties  and  services  we 
purpose  to  speak. 


PRISON  AGENT. 


There  are,  it  is  known,  two  persons  specially  em- 
ployed by  this  Society  to  attend  to  certain  executive 
duties  at  the  State  Penitentiary  and  at  the  County 
Prison.  The  work  of  both  of  these  agents  is  import- 
ant, and  we  shall  note  these  officers  separately. 

The  duties  of  "  The  Agent  for  the  County  Prison  '* 
are  peculiar.  He  of  course  deals  some  with  all 
classes.  He  is  called,  however,  more  earnestly  to  the 
untried  than  to  the  convicted,  because,  till  a  verdict  is 
rendered,  there  is  always  hope  of  evading  or  avoidingr 
trial ;  and  the  demands  of  the  newly  arrested  are  al- 
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ways  more  earnest  than  those  of  the  convict.  Wil- 
liam J.  Mullen  continues  to  act  as  the  Agent  of  the 
Society  for  the  County  Prison  ;  his  retaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Court  and  the  Prison  Inspectors,  is  a 
proof  that  the  trust  imposed  by  this  Society  is  well 
deserved.  We  have  said  that  the  duties  of  the  Agent 
at  the  County  Prison  are  varied,  and  we  may  add  they 
are  often  vexatious.  The  work  of  seeking  the  libera- 
tion of  untried  prisoners  is  emphatically  that  of  the 
Agent.  It  is  a  work  that  must  be  undertaken  with 
care,  and  in  each  individual  case  the  particular  merits 
must  be  known,  and  the  demerits  considered.  Some 
of  these  demerits  are  not  made  known  to  the  Agent 
till  he  has  sought  the  release  of  the  accused,  who  has 
made  him  at  first  pretty  well  acquainted  with  what  he, 
the  said  accused,  is  pleased  to  consider  the  merits  of 
the  case.  In  no  part  of  the  Agent's  multiplied  and 
varied  duties  is  more  judgment  required.  In  no  part 
of  his  labour  is  he  more  liable  to  severe  censure  from 
those  who  know  the  result,  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances.  "  The  Prison  Agent  **  it  is 
said,  "  has  procured  the  release  of  a  man  charged  with 
felony." 

That  may  be  true  ;  it  is  often  true.  But  the  charge 
of  felony  and  the  release  seem  to  be  all  that  is  known, 
and  some  exclaim: — What  a  public  wrong  to  procure 
the  release,  without  trial,  of  one  charged  with  felony!!! 

But  he  may  not  be  guilty,  and  the  prosecutor  may 
become  satisfied  of  his  innocence. 

Then,  why  not  let  him  take  his  trial,  and  let  it  ap- 
pear that  in  his  release,  justice  has  suffered  no  wrong  ? 
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Because  the  accused  may  have  to  lie  in  prison  or  be 
under  bail  for  some  months  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great 
wrong  to  allow  an  innocent  person  to  lie  under  the 
disgrace  of  unremoved  imputation  of  crime.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  bailed  prisoner  is  a  candidate  for 
the  prison,  or,  at  least,  for  the  Criminal  Court. 

The  settlement  of  a  case,  which  can  scarcely  take 
place  without  the  concurrence  of  the  prosecutor  and 
Magistrate,  is  far  more  gratifying  to  the  man,  and 
purifying  to  the  character  of  the  accused  than  an  or- 
dinary verdict  of  "  acquittal  '*  by  jury.  The  settlement 
seems  to  say  of  the  felonious  act,  "  not  committed.'' 
The  releasing  verdict  only  says  "  not  proved." 

Such  a  release  of  an  accused  person,  is  the  work  of 
the  Agent,  a  work  often  performed. 

But  the  hundreds,  the  thousands  of  imprisonments 
which  only  involve  misconduct  in  the  charge,  bring 
disgrace  and  distress  upon  families.  When  that  is 
known,  and  where  no  special  culpability  marks  the 
act,  the  interference  is  merciful  to  the  unimprisoned 
members  of  the  family,  and  often  promotive  in  the 
prisoner  of  resolves  for  good,  which  would  have  been 
prevented  by  long  incarceration,  for  what  was,  per- 
haps, merely  Breach  of  the  Peace,  which  signifies  only 
disturbance  of  neighborly  quiet.  The  offence  is  usu- 
ally "  constructive ;  '*  the  peace  is  not  absolutely  bro- 
ken, but  it  is  endangered. 

But  there  are  in  the  County  Prison  usually  more 
untried  than  there  are  convict  prisoners,  and  the  un- 
tried look  to  the  Agent  to  secure  their  release  without 
trial,  and  the  convict  hopes  for  help  on  the  termina- 
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tion  of  his  sentence.     With  both  of  these  classes  the 
Agent  has  to  deal. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  Agent  will  say  to  the  un- 
tried : — "  You  are  bad,  and,  though  you  may  not  have 
"  committed  the  fault  with  which  you  are  charged,  yet 
"  your  antecedents  are  bad  and,  therefore,  I  shall  leave 
"  you  to  the  justice  of  the  Court."  It  may  be  just, 
thus  to  rebuff  a  prisoner,  but  it  is  not  merciful.  It  is 
not  the  temper  of  the  Society  ;  it  has  never  been  the 
practice  of  the  Agent  It  would  be  a  just  subject  of 
regret  if  the  Agent  of  the  Society  should  employ  his 
time  and  his  influence  in  releasing  from  prison,  and 
preventing  the  trial,  of  any  one  charged  with  heinous 
offence  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  our  well  ordered  society.  But  there 
may  be  charges  of  grave  offences,  and  there  even  may 
be  conviction  on  those  charges,  which  may  justly  call 
for  the  Agent's  aid  to  prevent  the  trial,  or  for  his  in- 
terference to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  Judge's 
sentence,  where  new,  lately  discovered,  evidence  may 
justify  interference.  Such  a  case  was  reported  in  the 
Journal  last  year,  and  the  interference  was  approved 
by  the  Court,  and  was  so  well  sustained  that  the  Board 
of  Pardons  had  no  hesitancy  in  favoring  the  applica- 
tion, and  recommending  the  case  to  the  Governor's 
approval,  and  the  Governor  did  grant  the  pardon,  and 
the  innocent  man  returned  to  his  family  and  commun- 
ity, by  whom  his  innocence  was  never  doubted. 

We  see  then  that  while  the  Courts,  the  Magistrates, 
and  the  prison  authorities  have  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, the  Agent  is  not  without  an  olSce  that  re- 
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quires  thought,  and  imposes  responsibilities.  He 
must  inquire,  and  the  response  is  often  different  from 
public  opinion,  nay.  sometimes  it  differs  from  what  has 
been  heard  in  Court. 

In  such  cases  the  Agent  for  the  County  Prison  finds 
his  principal  work,  not  perhaps  a  work  the  most  impor- 
tant, but  certainly  the  clients  of  that  class  are  most  nu- 
merous. Often  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons 
are  committed  at  the  morning  delivery  at  the  County 
Prison.  After  the  call  for  water  is  made  and  satisfied, 
the  question  is  put,  "  Where  is  Mr.  Mullen  ?'*  and  when 
his  hour  of  visitation  arrives,  he  is  almost  invariably 
there.  Many  of  these  miserable  objects,  (miserable, 
even  though  not  very  guilty,  from  their  associations,) 
are  looked  after,  and  in  a  day  or  two  released.  Almost 
all  of  them,  male  or  female,  are  of  some  use  at  home. 
It  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  use  of  which  they  are  in 
prison.  It  may  be  said  that,  at  least  they  are  out  of  the 
streets  for  the  term  of  imprisonment,  but  so,  also,  may  it 
be  said,  that  while  they  are  in  prison,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  wretched  wife  and  the  unkempt  children 
are  abroad.  A  few  days  imprisonment  for  that  class 
of  persons  is  of  less  service  to  the  community,  through 
their  families,  than  are  months  of  incarceration  to  them. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  Agent's 
mission  to  seek  by  moral  suasion  to  lead  any  of  this 
squalid  population  back  to  virtue.  He  has  enough 
to  do  to  lead  them  back  to  their  suffering  families,  pro- 
curing for  them  the  administration  of  a  pledge  of  tem- 
perance, which  is  prudently  limited  as  it  regards  time, 
lest  the  hopelessness  of  the  liberty  of  drunkenness. 
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should  lead  them  to  violate  their  pledge,  and  to  return, 
by  a  short  way  and  in  a  short  time,  to  their  wallowing 
in  the  mire. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  are  the  duties  of 
the  Agent,  because  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  are  not 
his  duties  under  certain  circumstances.  The  efficiency 
with  which  some  of  the  most  obvious  of  his  prescribed 
duties  are  discharged,  lead  some  to  induce  him  to 
make  their  very  different  cases  one  of  his  duties,  and 
thus  his  labours  are  multiplied. 


WM  J.  MULLEN'S  REPORT. 

Philadelphia,  November  7p^  1878. 

To  the   Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  '*  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  ^ — 

Respected  Sir  : — 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  given  you  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  cases  that  I  have  caused  to  be  released  from  our 
County  Prison  within  the  past  year,  and  this  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  cases  as  taken  from  the  whole  number.  They  were  all 
"  Court  Cases,*'  and  were  released  with  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authorities,  and,  in  most  instances,  with  the  consent  of  the  prose- 
cutors. 

The  number  of  prisoners  released  through  the  interference  of  the 
Agent,  within  the  past  year,  from  November  24,  1877,  to  November 
24,  1878,  was  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine,  (2,449). 
This  was  done  at  a  saving  to  the  tax  payers  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars and  twenty-five  cents,  (^jOjObo  25,)  of  which  sum  there 
would  have  been  required  to  be  expended  for  the  ignoring  of  their 
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cases,  the  sum  of  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  (^17,755  25).  In  addition  to  this, 
the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars 
(|i 2,245,)  would  have  been  required  to  be  paid  for  their  support, 
at  twenty  cents  per  day,  from  the  time  they  were  released  to  the 
earyest  period  that  their  cases  could  be  disposed  of,  which  would 
be  at  the  commencement  of  each  term  of  the  Criminal  Court. 

Amount  of  prisoners*  money  expended  as  costs  in  the  settlement 
of  their  cases,  which  was  paid  to  the  Magistrates  and  others,  was 
seventeen  dollars  ($17). 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  released  through  the  interference 
of  the  Agent,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Agency,  is  forty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  (45,637).  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  letters  written  within  the  past  year  for 
prisoners  and  their  friends. 

WILLIAM  J.  MULLEN, 

Agent, 


LIST  OF  CASES  OF  THE  PRISON  AGENT  FOR  1878. 

Number  i  : — Was  that  of  a  young  woman,  who  was  respectably 
connected,  who  resided  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  who  was 
committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  "Larceny,"  upon  three 
different  Bills  of  Indictment.  The  Agent  supplied  her  with  counsel, 
in  the  person  of  William  N.  Ashman,  esq.,  who  has  been  since 
unanimously  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Orphans  Court  of  this  City. 

Her  counsel  ably  defended  her,  and  he  endeavored  to  prove  by 
respectable  witnesses  brought  from  Wilkes-Barre,  that  she  was  in- 
sane, and  was  not  accountable  for  the  offence  committed. 

She  was  found  guilty,  and  recommended  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Court.  Enough  was  proven,  however,  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  she 
was  of  unsound  mind  \  this  being  the  case,  your  Agent  was  taken 
for  bail,  with  the  consent  of  the  District  Attorney.  This  was  done 
with  the  understanding  that  your  Agent  would  take  charge  of  her, 
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and  have  her  sent  to  her  grandmother,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  her  conveyed  to  an  Insane  Asylum,  or  to  her 
mother,  who  lives  out  West.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  by 
your  Agent's  interference,  by  the  authority  of  the  Court.  The 
case  has  proven  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  female 
apparel  that  she  had  taken,  and  which  caused  her  conviction,  was  of 
but  little  value. 

Number  2 : — Were  the  cases  of  two  sailors  who  were  strangers  in 
our  City,  that  were  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of 
**  Breach-of-the-Peace  and  Abuse,**  an  offence  which  they  com- 
mitted at  a  time  when  they  were  intoxicated.  As  the  vessel  they 
were  connected  with  was  about  to  leave  the  Port,  and  as  they  would 
have  lost  their  situations  and  pay,  the  Agent  interfered  in  their 
behalf,  and  had  the  case  settled  in  time  for  them  to  leave  in  the 
vessel. 

Number  3 : — Was  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  committed  to 
prison  upon  a  Capias  issued  by  the  Sheriff,  upon  the  charge  of 
"Slander.**  Their  offence  consisted  in  saying  that  their  prose- 
cutor was  an  old  convict  that  had  served  out  several  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. As  what  they  had  said  was  true,  the  Agent  interfered 
in  their  behalf,  and  saw  that  they  were  released  from  Prison,  with 
the  consent  of  the  prosecutor.  They  had  a  helpless  family  depen- 
dent upon  them  for  support. 

Number  4  : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  man,  committed  to  prison 
upon  the  charge  of  "Wife  Desertion.*'  The  prisoner  was  out  of 
employment,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  he  was  unable  to  give 
support  to  his  family. 

His  former  employer  was  seen,  who  promised  to  give  him  work 
at  good  wages.  The  Agent  got  his  wife  to  accompany  him  into 
Court  and  ask  for  his  release,  which  was  granted,  and  the  man  was 
restored  to  his  family. 

Number  5  : — Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  imprisoned  upon 
the  charge  of  **  Larceny  of  a  butter-kettle,**  of  little  value.  The 
Agent  found,  upon  investigation,  that  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty. 
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At  the  time  that  she  was  arrested,  she  entered  the  store  for  the 
purposse  of  purchasing  the  article  she  stood  in  need  of.  The 
prisoner  was  the  mother  of  three  young  children  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  her  for  support.  The  Agent  saw  that  the  case  was 
promptly  rety riled  to  Court,  and  acted  upon  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
who  ignored  her  case,  and  caused  her  to  be  released,  with  the 
consent  of  the  authorities. 

Number  6 :— Was  that  of  an  honest  and  industrious  man  that 
was  out  of  employment,  and  he  and  his  children  were  in  a  distressed 
condition,  at  a  time  when  his  prosecutor  asked  him  to  pay  an  in- 
debtedness of  four  dollars  that  he  owed,  he  said  he  was  not  able  to 
pay  the  debt»  at  which  time  the  prosecutor  cursed  him,  and  struck 
hirn  with  such  violence  as  to  break  his  arm. 

The  poor  man  was  then  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  remained 
and  received  such  treatment  that  caused  his  arm  to  get  well,  after 
his  recovery  he  prosecuted  the  man  who  struck  him  for  damages. 
His  prosecutor  caused  a  cross-suit  to  be  brought  against  the  prisoner 
Upon  the  charge  of  **  Perjury,*'  the  Agent  saw  that  the  prisoner 
was  supplied  with  Counsel,  that  ably  defended  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  satisfied  the  jury  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  **  Perjury,**  and 
that  he  should  be  at  once  released  from  prison  to  look  after  his 
family,  and  left  free  to  prosecute  for  damages.  The  Agent  saw 
that  his  helpless  children  were  supplied  with  sufficient  money  to 
procure  food  for  them  during  the  time  their  father  was  in  prison. 

Number  7 1 — Was  that  of  a  man  who  was  imprisoned  upon  the 
charge  of  being  suspected  as  a  **  Burglar."  The  Agent  ascer- 
tained that  the  tools  he  had  taken  with  him,  that  led  to  his  arrest, 
were  his  own,  Lind  were  such  as  he  used  in  his  business,  (he  being 
a  tinsmith/)  he  was  arrested  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  while 
going  to  his  work.  The  Agent's  explanation  of  the  case  was  satis- 
factory to  the  Magistrate,  who  gave  his  discharge,  and  allowed  him 
to  return  to  his  workshop  again. 

Number  3  : — Was  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  committed 
to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  **  Larceny  and  Embezzlement."  He 
had  been  employed  by  the  proprietor  of  an  eating  establishment  on 
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Chestnut  street,  to  sell  sandwiches  on  commission.  He  failed  to 
return  the  remainder  of  the  articles  that  were  unsold,  and  refused 
to  give  up  the  basket  and  money  for  what  had  been  sold.  His 
reason  for  acting  in  this  way,  was,  as  he  said,  his  employer  owed 
him  a  balance  that  was  due  him  from  former  sales  that  he  had  made. 
His  prosecutor  denied  owing  him  anything.  He  at  once  sued 
him,  and  imprisoned  him  upon  the  above  charge.  Inspector 
Howell  drew  the  attention  of  your  Agent  to  the  case.  The  prose- 
cutor and  the  Magistrate  were  seen,  and  the  case  was  settled,  and 
the  prisoner  was  released  in  less  than  two  hours  after  his  impris- 
onment. This  was  accomplished  by  the  Agent  becoming  bail  for 
him  to  return  the  balance  and  the  basket,  and  also  pay  the  costs  of 
prosecution,  all  of  which  were  done  by  the  prisoner,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Agent,  who  got  the  Magistrate  and  the  prosecutor  to 
make  an  abatement  of  three  dollars  ($3  00)  from  the  cost. 

Number  9  : — Was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  imprisoned  upon  the 
charge  of  the  larceny  of  five  dollars.  As  she  was  abundantly  able 
to  prove  her  innocence,  the  Agent  supplied  her  with  Counsel,  who 
explained  her  case  to  the  District  Attorney,  which  resulted  in  her 
immediate  discharge  from  Prison,  her  case  having  been  ignored. 

Number  10  : — Was  that  of  an  intelligent  woman  that  was  impris- 
oned, with  her  infant,  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  The 
Agent  procured  a  return  of  the  case  from  the  Alderman  that  had 
committed  the  prisoner,  and  saw  that  the  prosecutor  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury.  This  he  declined  to  do ; 
the  prisoner  was  released  by  her  case  having  been  ignored. 

Her  husband,  who  was  the  prosecutor,  was  a  drunken,  worthless 
man,  that  had  badly  beaten  his  wife,  then  imprisoned  her,  to  pre- 
vent her  imprisoning  him. 

Number  11: — Was  that  of  a  small  boy,  who  was  imprisoned 
upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  five  dollars,  which  sum  he  had 
taken  from  his  father  out  of  a  closet,  as  his  mother  was  dead,  and 
as  he  was  not  cared  for  by  his  parent.  The  Agent  saw  that  his 
case  was  returned  and  promptly  acted  upon  by  the  Court,  who  sent 
for  his  father  and  made  him  promise  to  have  the  boy  placed  in 
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some  institution  where  he  would  be  cared  for ;  with  this  understand- 
ing the  tioy  was  released  from  Prison. 

NuMHER  12  : — Was  the  case  of  a  woman,  who  was  committed  to 
Prison  upon  the  charge  of  "Adultery;"  as  there  was  no  evidence 
of  her  being  guilty,  the  Agent  supplied  her  with  Counsel,  and  saw 
that  she  was  honorably  acquitted  of  the  charge  by  the  Court  and  the 
jnry. 

It  was  a  malicious  prosecution  on  the  part  of  her  landlady,  who 
instituted  the  suit  against  her  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  her  to 
pay  some  arrearages  of  rent  which  she  was  unable  to  pay  at  that 
time. 

Number  13 :— Was  that  of  a  young  man,  who  was  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  "Murder."  His  offence  consisted  in 
killing  his  sii5ter  by  shooting  her.  As  the  Agent  believed  he  was 
insane,  he  supplied  him  with  Counsel  in  the  person  of  S.  Davis 
V^%^^  esq. J  who  obtained  permission  from  the  Court  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  to  have  his  case  tried  to  test  his  sanity  previous  to 
his  being  tried  for  the  charge  of  murder. 

Ii  was  proven  satisfactorily  to  a  jury  and  the  Court  that  he  was 
insane,  and  that  he  had  inherited  his  insanity  from  his  mother, 
who  was  an  imbecile,  and  had  been  in  the  Insane  Asylum  for  many 
years  ;  he  had  no  quarrel  with  his  sister ;  she  was  a  married  woman, 
and  had  been  kind  to  him,  and  provided  him  with  a  good  home. 
The  Agent  saw  that  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at 
Danville,  by  order  of  the  Court,  to  be  cared  for. 

NuMRER  14: — Was  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  had  been  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  six  months,  by  Judge 
Allison,  upon  the  charge  of  **  Larceny,"  which  consisted  in  taking 
a  bonnet  and  shawl  that  belonged  to  her  employer.  At  the  request 
of  Inspector  Chandler  and  the  Matron  of  the  Prison,  the  Agent 
obtained  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Smith,  the  physician  of  the  Prison, 
who  certified  to  the  fact  that  she  was  dying  of  consumption,  and 
in  all  probal>ility  would  not  live  long  enough  to  serve  out  her  sen- 
tenre,  Whtn  the  Agent  informed  Judge  Allison  of  the  state  of 
the  poor  gliTs  health,  and  of  the  circumstance  that  all  the  things 
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she  had  taken  had  been  restored  to  the  prosecutor,  and,  as  the 
Agent  believed  it  would  be  a  real  charity  to  reconsider  her  sen- 
tence, and  allow  her  to  be  taken  charge  of  by  her  mother,  who  had 
a  good  home  for  her  at  her  residence  in  the  country,  where  she 
would  have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  such  attention  as  a  person 
in  her  condition  required  ;  after  this  much  had  been  said,  the 
Judge  reconsidered  her  sentence.  She  was  taken  to  her  home  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Number  15  : — Was  that  of  a  man  who  was  committed  to  prison 
upon  the  charge  of  '*  Assault  "  upon  his  employer.  His  insanity 
was  occasioned  byliis  mind  having  become  very  much  exercised 
upon  the  subject  of  religion,  by  attending  frequent  revival  meet- 
ings. The  Agent  supplied  him  with  Counsel,  and  saw  that  satisfac- 
tory proof  was  given  to  the  Court,  and  the  District  Attorney,  of  his 
insanity,  after  which  he  was  sent,  by  order  of  the  Court,  X.6  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Danville. 

Number  16 : — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  young  lady  who  was 
committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  *'  Breach-of-the-Peace 
and  Fighting."  The  Agent  obtained  her  release  from  Prison  by 
having  satisfied  the  Magistrate  that  she  was  entirely  innocent  of  the 
charge  of  which  she  was  accused.  She  got  into  the  difficulty  at  a 
time  when  she  was  coming  from  her  work,  where  she  had  been  de- 
tained to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  in  the  making  up  of  a  dress  that 
was  wanted  to  be  worn  the  next  day  at  a  funeral.  When  she  was 
returning  to  her  home  she  saw  two  men  fighting.  As  she  feared 
they  would  kill  one  another,  she  halloed  murder,  which  resulted 
in  bringing  the  police  to  the  spot,  who  separated  the  combatants, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  Notwithstanding  she  stated  to  the 
police  that  she  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  case,  she  was 
arrested  with  the  combatants,  and  committed  to  prison  upon  the 
same  charge  they  were.  Her  genteel  appearance  and  lady- like 
manners  called  forth  the  sympathy  of  Inspector  Chandler  and  the 
Matron,  who  treated  her  with  great  kindness.  The  Agent  went  to 
the  Magistrate  and  informed  him  of  the  mistake  that  had  been 
made  in  her  arrest  and  committal  to  prison.  After  this  investiga- 
tion had  been  made,  the  Agent  obtained  her  discharge,  and  she 
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was  permitted  to  return  to  her  home,  and  take  charge  of  her  blind 
mot]ier»  who  was  depending  upon  her  for  support. 

Number  i  7  : — Was  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  who  was  committed 
to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  "Misdemeanor,"  which  consisted  in 
her  having  taken  an  overdose  of  laudanum,  with  a  view  of  taking 
her  own  life.  Her  life  was  saved  by  her  having  received  timely 
medical  aid.  The  Agent  procured  her  discharge  from  prison,  with 
the  understanding  that  she  would  be  cared  for,  and  sent  to  her 
parents  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 

Number  iS; — Was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  **  Assault  and  Battery."  His  offence 
consisted  in  his  throwing  a  knife  at  his  sister,  thereby  endangering 
her  life.  For  this,  he  was  committed  to  stand  his  trial,  after  which 
it  wa5  proven,  upon  the  testimony  of  Drs.  Smith  and  Butcher, 
that  the  prisoner  was  insane.  He  was  then  sent,  by  order  of  Judge 
Ludlow,  to  the  Danville  Insane  Asylum,  to  be  cared  for  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 

Number  19  : — Were  the  cases  of  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  who 
had  been  wrongfully  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  "Assault  and 
Battery,  It  was  a  malicious  prosecution  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing the  ends  of  justice  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  women,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  appearing  as  witnesses  against  their  prosecutor, 
who  h^d  been  previously  sued  by  the  prisoners.  The  Agent  ob- 
tained their  release  by  becoming  bail  for  them,  and  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  to  appear  in  Court  and  testify  against  their 
prosecutor. 

Number  20: — Was  that  of  a  feeble  old  woman,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  an  article 
valued  at  ten  cents.  The  Agent  saw  the  District  Attorney  and  ob- 
tained his  consent  to  have  the  case  ignored,  and  the  prisoner  dis- 
charged from  prison. 

Number  31  \ — Was  that  of  a  respectable  woman  who  was  im- 
properly imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  "Assault  and  Battery.*' 
The  parties  lived  in  the  same  house  with  the  prosecutor,  in  differ- 
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ent  apartments;  they  differed  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The 
prosecutor,  with  the  hope  of  getting  up  a  quarrel  with  the  view  of 
getting  the  prisoner  in  prison,  threw  a  pan  of  water  over  her,  and 
the  prisoner  then  threw  a  bucket  of  water  over  the  prosecutor. 
For  this  she  was  imprisoned.  At  the  request  of  Inspector  Chand- 
ler, the  Agent  interfered  in  her  behalf,  and  saw  the  case  was  satis- 
factorily settled,  by  becoming  bail  for  her  to  keep  the  peace  for  the 
future. 

Number  22  : — Were  the  cases  of  a  family  of  four  persons,  con- 
sisting of  a  father,  mother,  daughter,  and  grandchild,  that  was  but 
four  years  of  age,  all  of  whom  were  committed  to  prison  upon  the 
charge  of  **  Common  Scold.'*  They  were  illegally  and  improp- 
erly committed.  This  was  done  by  their  landlord,  for  the  purpose 
of  dispossessing  them  of  the  premises  that  they  occupied.  As  they 
were  not  in  debt  for  rent,  this  method  was  resorted  to  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  premises  in  a  summary  way.  The  Agent  supplied 
them  with  Counsel,  had  them  brought  before  the  Court  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  saw  they  were  honorably  acquitted  of  this 
unrighteous  and  unjust  charge.     They  were  respectable  people. 

Number  23 : — Was  that  of  a  poor  man,  with  a  large  family, 
who  said  he  was  in  a  starving  condition  at  a  time  when  he  took  ten 
tomatoes;  for  this  offence  he  was  committed  to  prison  upon  the 
charge  of  **  Larceny."  The  articles  were  taken  out  of  a  garden 
where  they  were  growing.  Your  Agent  interested  himself  in  his 
behalf,  explained  the  hardship  of  his  case,  which  was  occasioned 
by  his  being  out  of  employment  at  the  time.  After  this  much 
had  been  done.  Judge  Biddle  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
might  go,  if  he  would  not  sin  any  more,  and  be  honest  for  the 
future. 

Number  24: — Was  the  case  of  a  sick  woman,  who  seemed  to  be 
in  a  dying  condition.  She  had  been  committed  to  prison  upon 
the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  some  cloth- 
ing, of  but  little  value.  The  Agent  procured  a  prompt  return  of 
her  case  to  the  District  Attorney,  and  supplied  her  with  Counsel 
that  assisted  her  in  showing  to  the  Court  and  jury  that  she  and  her 
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children  were  in  a  starving  condition,  and  that  her  necessities  com- 
pelled her  to  take  the  articles  to  procure  food  for  herself  and  child- 
ren, as  she  was  sick  and  unable  to  earn  sufficient  to  get  nourish- 
ment for  herself  and  family. 

Sbe  pleaded  guilty;  the  Judge  declined  to  sentence  her;  she 
was  taken  charge  of  by  your  Agent,  who  gave  her  sufficient  money 
to  metn  her  immediate  wants,  and  then  placed  her  in  charge  of  a 
Court  officer  who  took  her  to  her  home  to  be  cared  for;  the  Agent 
took  charge  of  her  six  children,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
responsible  lady,  who  will  see  that  they  are  cared  for. 

Number  25: — Was  that  of  a  highly  respectable  young  man,  who 
was  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  "Forgery,**  which 
consisted  in  his  deceiving  his  employer, -who  resided  in  New  York. 
Htf  had  been  employed  to  procure  subscriptions  for  a  popular  work, 
for  which  he  was  to  get  a  certain  percentage  for  his  services  as 
agent.  In  this  new  calling,  he  was  not  successful ;  he  did  not  rea- 
lize enough  money  from  his  exertions  to  pay  his  board  bill  at  the 
hotel  where  he  was  stopping.  With  the  hope  of  relieving  himself 
from  this  dilemma,  that  he  found  himself  in  at  the  lime,  he  was  in- 
duced to  send  on  to  his  employers  several  fictitious  names  of  persons 
that  had  not  subscribed ;  upon  these  he  secured  his  percentage  and 
paid  his  board  bill.  He  was  a  temperate,  industrious  young  man, 
that  was  highly  respectably  connected,  who  had  an  aged  mother 
and  two  sisters,  each  one  of  whom  had  married  a  clergyman, 
who  were  in  charge  of  congregations  in  New  England.  Their 
husbands  came  to  this  City  to  your  Agent  with  letters  from 
the  prisoner's  sisters,  the  contents  of  these  letters,  and  the  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  them,  showed  that  they  were  ladies  of  culture 
and  refinement,  as  was  discovered  by  the  strong  appeal  that  they 
made  to  your  Agent  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  their 
brother  from  conviction  if  possible ;  they  asked  this  for  their  aged 
mother's  sake,  as  they  felt  assured  his  conviction  would  cause  her 
death.  Your  Agent  assured  them  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  With  the  aid  of  Counsel,  your 
Agent  applied  to  the  kind-hearted,  generous,  District  Attorney,  who 
investigated  the  case  and  examined  the  correspondence  upon  the 
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subject,  with  the  help  of  his  worthy  Assistant,  Mr.  Reed,  after  which 
the  case  was  ignored  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  prisoner  released 
with  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor,  was  given  in  writing ;  his  in- 
debtedness had  been  settled  in  a  way  that  was  not  considered 
detrimental  to  justice,  and  was  favorable  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Number  26 : — Was  that  of  an  aged  German  woman,  who  was 
committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  ''Misdemeanor,'*  which 
consisted  in  her  having  been  accused  of  administering  laudanum  to 
a  young  girl,  with  a  view  of  having  a  felonious  assault  committed 
upon  her.  The  Agent  supplied  the  old  lady  with  Counsel,  who 
proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  the  prisoner  had 
only  administered  a  Seidlitz  powder  and  not  laudanum. 

It  was  shown  that  the  whole  case  had  been  misrepresented,  as 
was  proven  by  more  than  a  dozen  witnesses  who  knew  the  old 
woman,  and  had  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of  your  Agent  in  this  matter, 
the  result  would  have  been  very  different,  in  all  probability  she 
would  have  been  convicted,  instead  of  which  being  the  case,  she 
was  honorably  acquitted. 

NuMBRR  27  : — Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  **  Malicious  Mischief,"  which  consisted 
in  her  breaking  a  pane  of  glass.  She  was  the  mother  of  five  child- 
ren, her  husband  had  neglected  her  and  his  family,  and  spent  his 
time  at  the  tavern,  where  he  was  harbored  to  the  discomfiture  of 
his  wife  by  the  proprietoress  of  the  establishment.  The  prisoner 
asked  to  see  her  husband,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  return 
to  his  home  with  her;  this  request  being  denied,  she  became  ex- 
cited, and  broke  a  valuable  glass,  for  which  ofience  she  pleaded 
guilty,  and  consented  to  pay  for  the  damage  she  had  done ;  as  she 
had  not  the  money  to  pay  this,  the  Agent  became  bail  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indebtedness,  which  amounted  to  twenty-four  dollars. 
The  prisoner  was  at  once  released  by  the  Court,  and  permitted  to 
return  to  her  family,  after  which  she  refunded  the  amount  loaned 
by  your  Agent. 

Number  28 : — Was  that  of  a  sailor  who  was  committed  to  prison 
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upon  the  charge  of  interfering  with  the  officer  that  had  him  under 
arrest,  he  did  this  at  a  time  when  he  was  intoxicated,  and  was  not 
conscious  of  what  he  had  done. 

He  was  a  stranger  in  our  City,  and  as  his  vessel  was  about  to 
leave  this  port,  and  he  would  have  lost  his  baggage  and  his  pay, 
the  Agent  interested  himself  in  his  behalf,  and  obtained  his  dis- 
charge, affording  him  an  opportunity  to  reach  his  ship  in  time 
to  retain  his  situation. 

NuMOER  29 : — Was  that  of  a  young  man  who  was  tried  and  con- 
victed upon  the  charge  of  "Assault  and  Battery,"  and  sentenced 
to  an  imprisonment  of  three  months,  and  was  required  to  give  bail 
to  keep  the  peace  for  one  year  after  having  served  out  his  sentence  \ 
he  fouiid  himself  unable  to  give  the  required  bail. 

He  would  have  had  to  remain  in  Prison  one  year,  if  it  had  not 
been  from  the  fact  that  Judge  Pierce  took  the  Agent  for  bail,  after 
which  the  prisoner  signed  the  temperance  pledge,  and  promised  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  the  future. 

Number  30  : — Was  the  case  of  an  interesting  young  girl,  of  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  who  had  recently  come  to  this  City  from 
the  coal  regions  at  Mauch  Chunk,  where  her  father  had  been  em- 
ployed, but  who  was  at  the  present  time  out  of  employment.  She, 
with  the  hope  of  relieving  her  father  from  the  expense  of  supporting 
her,  came  to  this  City,  and  obtained  a  situation  as  a  domestic ;  she 
had  not  been  in  her  situation  long  before  she  appropriated  to  her- 
self a  few  articles  of  clothing  of  but  little  value.  For  this  offence, 
she  was  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  **  Larceny.*' 

The  Agent  supplied  her  with  Counsel,  and  saw  that  her  case  was 
speedily  disposed  of,  by  her  pleading  guilty,  after  which  she  was 
taken  charge  of  by  your  Agent,  who  took  her  to  the  Howard 
Home,  with  the  consent  of  Judge  Allison,  who  refrained  from 
sentencing  her.  Her  parents  were  pious  people,  who  were  members 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  her  father  being  a  class  leader.  Her 
genteel  and  preposessing  appearance  indicated  that  she  had  been 
carefully  and  tenderly  raised. 

Number  31 : — Was  that  of  a  respectable  colored  woman,  that 
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had  been  tried  and  convicted  upon  the  charge  of  **  Larceny."  The 
Agent  interfered  in  her  behalf,  and  brought  the  physicians  of  the 
Prison  into  Court,  who  testified  that  they  believed  she  was  insane. 
Upon  this  statement  the  Agent  asked  for  a  reconsideration  of  her 
case,  in  order  that  sufficient  evidence  might  be  brought  before  the 
Court  and  a  Jury  that  would  show  that  she  was  insane,  and  that  it 
would  be  proven  she  was  more  a  fit  subject  for  an  insane  asylum 
than  to  be  the  inmate  of  a  Prison.  The  application  in  her  behalf 
was  successful ;  her  sentence  was  reconsidered,  after  which  she  was 
tried  upon  the  subject  of  insanity,  which  was  clearly  shown,  not 
only  by  the  testimony  of  the  Prison  Physicians,  but  also  by  many 
respectable  persons  of  the  Church  of  which  she  was  a  member. 

She  had  lived  for  many  years,  with  her  mother,  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  in  this  city,  by  whom  they  were  very  much  respected. 
At  the  request  of  your  Agent,  the  prisoner  was  sent  to  the  Dan- 
ville Insane  Asylum,  by  order  of  Judge  Yerkes,  to  be  cared  for  at 
the  expense  of  the  State. 

Number  32  : — This  was  a  case  of  an  industrious  woman,  who  was 
the  mother  of  four  children,  who  were  dependent  upon  her  for  their 
support.  Her  drunken  husband  quarreled  with  her,  struck  her  in 
the  face,  blackened  her  eye,  and  otherwise  injured  her,  with  a 
view  of  compelling  her  to  give  him  some  money  to  get  intoxicat- 
ing liquor.  She  refused  to  comply  with  his  unjust  demand,  and 
with  a  hope  of  saving  himself  from  being  prosecuted  for  his  brutal 
treatment,  he  hastened  to  a  Magistrate,  and  had  his  wife  committed 
to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  *'  Breach-of-the-Peace  and  Fighting," 
an  offence  of  which  he  himself  was  guilty,  and  for  which  offence 
he  should  have  been  committed  instead  of  his  wife. 

When  the  Magistrate  was  informed  of  all  these  facts,  the  poor 
woman  was  at  once  released  from  prison,  for  which  privilege  she 
expressed  her  gratitude  to  your  Agent  for  his  timely  interference 
in  her  behalf,  which  allowed  her  to  return  to  her  home  to  take 
charge  of  her  helpless  family. 

Number  33 : — Was  that  of  an  old  woman  who  was  committed 
to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  some  meat,  she  said 
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she  was  suffering  from  want  at  the  time  she  committed  the  offence. 
The  Agent  made  her  condition  known  to  the  Court,  after  which  she 
was  released  from  prison. 

Number  34 : — ^Was  that  of  a  young  woman  who  was  committed 
to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  "False  Pretence,"  which  offence 
consisted  in  her  going  to  a  Lodge  of  Odd  Felllows  of  this  City, 
where  she  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  burying  her  brother,  who  had  died  in  an  adjoining 
State.  As  her  father  had  been  an  Odd  Fellow  in  good  standing,  she 
succeeded  in  getting  the  money  she  required  ;  at  which  time  she 
succeeded  in  making  a  false  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  do- 
nors, who  believed  the  money  was  given  her  to  bury  her  brother  in 
this  State.  The  Agent  saw  the  parties  and  explained  her  case  in  so 
satisfactory  a  manner  as  to  have  induced  the  parties  that  prosecu- 
ted her  to  go  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  have  her  case  ignored, 
after  which  she  was  released,  and  further  assistance  given  her  by 
her  prosecutors,  that  gave  her  sufficient  means  to  take  her  to  her 
friends  in  Washington.  She  was  a  prepossessing  young  girl,  and 
rendered  good  service  in  cutting  out  and  making  up  prisoners' 
clothing  while  she  was  in  prison. 

Number  35  : — Was  that  of  a  poor  German  man,  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Langenheimer,  who  was  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge 
of  "Breach-of-the-Peace,"  which  offence  consisted  in  his  annoying 
Mayor  Stokley  at  his  residence,  by  repeatedly  ringing  his  door  bell. 
The  Agent  procured  his  release,  gave  him  some  money,  and  took 
him  to  the  residence  of  his  step-daughter,  a  young  woman  that  had 
provided  him  with  a  comfortable  home  in  her  own  family,  where 
he  will  be  cared  for  by  herself  and  her  husband,  if  he  will  only 
be  honest  for  the  future  and  keep  out  of  prison. 

He  served  out  many  terms  of  imprisonment  in  our  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, which  circumstance  is  known  to  all,  and  he  is  the  man 
that  Charles  Dickens  wrote  about  thirty  years  ago,  during  his  visit 
to  this  country. 
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AGENT  FOR  THE  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

The  work  of  W.  W.  Walter,  who  acts  as  the  Agent 
of  this  Society  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  is  plain  but 
onerous.  It  has  not  that  diversity  which  distinguishes 
the  duties  of  the  Prison  Agent,  but  it  involves  labour 
and  heavy  responsibilities.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Penitentiary  Agent  to  procure  the  release  of  prisoners; 
those  under  his  cognizance  are  convict  felons.  They 
are  not  to  be  discharged  until  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  which  they  were  sentenced.  The  Penitentiary 
Agent  looks  carefully  to  their  physical  condition, 
and  to  their  future  probabilities.  He  enforces  the  les- 
sons given  by  the  Committee  under  whom  he  acts,  and 
understands  exactly  what  will  be  the  convicts*  physical 
condition  when  they  are  to  be  discharged.  He  under- 
stands what  they  are  anxious  to  do  when  they  leave 
the  prison,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  take  up  work  where  they  left  it,  at  their  arrest,  he 
seeks  to  make  arrangements  by  which  they  shall  not  be 
driven  to  steal  to  obtain  support,  at  least  they  shall  not 
be  placed  in  a  situation  by  which  they  may  plead  abso- 
lute want  as  an  excuse  for  absolute  felony.  We  say 
plead  it.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  any  such 
necessity  really  exists ;  most  people  who  commit  fel- 
onies talk  of  such  a  necessity,  but  very  few  in  this 
country  find  themselves  in  a  situation  from  which  a 
plain  statement  will  not  extricate  them.  Such  people 
are  usually  less  ashamed  to  steal  than  they  are  to  con- 
fess poverty.  Most  of  the  convicts  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary   are   convicted   of   larceny,   the   amount 
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Stolen  and  the  frequency  often  have  much  to  do  with 
the  length  r^f  their  sentence,  but  the  Agent  has  nothing 
to  do  with  amount  nor  with  frequency.  He  will  learn 
much  of  tlie  character  and  views  of  the  convict  from  the 
member  of  the  Committee  that  has  been  seeking  the 
improvement  of  the  felon,  and  his  own  labours  must 
be  greatly  directed  by  the  remarks  of  the  Committee. 
But  his  great  business  is  to  secure  some  employment 
for  the  retiring  convict  to  aid  him  in  reaching  home, 
whtjre  wtlcome  and  work  await ;  he  must  know  all  of 
the  characteristics  and  the  circumstances  of  the  pris- 
oner about  to  be  discharged ;  and  the  end  of  his  exer- 
tions must  be  in  the  direction  which  is  pointed  out  by 
that  knowledge. 

The  provision  of  qlothes  suited  to  the  prisoner's  con- 
dition, is  that  which  requires  the  least  thought.  But  it 
is  work  of  much  and  deep  thought  to  form  plans  for  the 
future  life  of  an  ex-convict,  and  to  understand  how  those 
plans  may  be  best  executed.'  The  statement  of  the 
object  of  enquiry  must  be  received  with  becoming 
hesitancy.  What  is  to  be  done  and  where  he  is  to  go, 
and  how  he  is  to  be  best  aided  in  doing  and  going, 
must  exercise  the  judgment  of  the  Agent,  and  if  he  is 
equal  to  his  place,  he  will  feel  and  appreciate  its  great 
responsibilities.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Penitentiary  Agent  of  this  Society  has  a  full  compre- 
hension of  the  importance  of  his  duties,  and  that  his 
labours  tiave  been  well  directed. 

We  add  his  Report,  which  shows  what  was  to  be 
done  and  how  he  accomplished  the  work  of  his  place. 

It  should   be  understood    that   the  Agent   for   the 
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Penitentiary  acts  as  a  moral  instructor  for  the  convict, 
as  well  as  Agent  for  the  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  OF  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  14,  1878. 

To  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 

Gentlemen  : — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  would  re- 
spectfully submit  herewith  the  report  of  my  labors  among  the  dis- 
charged prisoners  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  the  year  ending 
December  12,  1878.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  discharged 
during  the  year  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-six.  Total  number 
leaving  the  City  immediately  upon  their  discharge,  was  two  hun- 
dred apd  sixty-six,  and  of  those  remaining  in  the  City,  there  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy.  Of  those  leaving  the  City  I  accompanied 
sixty-nine  to  the  various  railroad  depots,  procured  their  tickets 
and  saw  them  safely  started  on  their  way  to  home  and  friends. 
Those  leaving  the  City  whom  I  did  not  see  off,  advised  me  of 
their  desire  to  leave  the  Penitentiary  unattended,  as  they  were  suf- 
ficiently well  acquainted  with  the  City  to  care  of  themselves. 

To  the  total  number  of  prisoners  discharged,  I  furnished  four- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-one  pieces  of  clothing,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  hats,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pairs  of  shoes, 
this  latter  including  some  few  pairs  which  only  required  mend- 
ing. 

You  will  note  that  of  the  prisoners  supplied  with  clothing  only 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  clothes  were  good  for  use  and  the 
balance  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  Society. 

The  clothing  furnished  the  prisoners,  has  been,  I  believe,  always 
very  satisfactory  to  them,  as  I  never  have  any  complaints  to  the  con- 
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trary,  Tn  fact  I  endeavor  in  fitting  them  out  to  furnish  such  cloth- 
ing as  shall  prove  serviceable  and  neat  in  its  design,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  in  purchasing  the  clothing,  to  procure  the  very  best 
goods  possible  for  the  least  money,  and  yet  not  giving  anything 
that  is  ungainly,  or  that  would  not  be  a  credit  to  the  Society  and 
considering  always  the  advisability  of  using  the  greatest  economy 
practicable  in  the  use  of  the  Society's  funds  for  this  purpose. 

In  my  visitations  among  the  prisoners  I  have  endeavored,  to  the 
best  of  ray  abilities,  to  give  them  good  Christian  counsel  as  regards 
their  future  course  of  life  ;  and,  from  the  many  letters  that  I  have 
received,  and  from  personal  observation,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  seed  sown  in  weakness  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  have  also  been 
the  recipient  of  many  letters  from  the  discharged  prisoners,  ex- 
pressive of  their  thanks  and  kindly  feelings  for  attentions  shown 
them  in  preparing  them  for  their  discharge,  and  also  for  looking 
after  thetr  interests  afterwards  by  endeavoring  to  secure  them  situa- 
tions and  comfortable  homes. 

I  also  would  have  you  note  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
find  it  very  difficult  to  procure  situations,  owing  to  the  continued 
depression  of  business  affairs.  Nevertheless,  they  generally  appear 
hopeful,  and  express  themselves  freely  as  being  averse  to  doing 
auythiug  that  should  again  result  in  their  imprisonment. 

Many  of  those  whom  I  procured  situations  for,  or  sent  to  the 
country,  are  doing  well,  and  are  being  prospered. 

One  case,  of  a  prisoner  in  for  forgery;  during  his  imprison- 
ment his  wife  (who  was  respectably  connected,  but  very  delicate,) 
and  also  two  children,  had  a  hard  struggle  to  live  ;  but,  through 
benevolent  societies  and  private  sources,  I  saw  that  they  were  taken 
care  of  until  her  husband's  release.  When  discharged,  he  was  un- 
able to  at  once  procure  a  situation.  Finally,  a  relative  of  his, 
living  in  Texas,  wrote  him  to  come  down  to  his  place  and  he  would 
give  him  work  and  a  home  for  himself  and  family;  he  immedi- 
ately wentj  (having  secured  free  transportation,)  and,  after  satisfy- 
ing himself  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  place,  sent  for  his  family. 
Being  without  the  means  to  so  procure  transportation,  I  succeeded 
in  raising  the  necessary  funds,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending 
them  to  their  desired  haven.     He  has  since  written  me,  expressing 
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his  most  grateful  thanks  for  past  generosities  of  kind  friends,  and 
also  as  being  greatly  pleased  with  his  new  home  and  friends,  and 
also  of  his  intentions  of  living  a  better  and  nobler  life. 

Another  case,  of  a  prisoner  in  for  a  similar  offence  as  the  pre- 
ceding case,  was  pardoned  after  being  imprisoned  for  seven  years. 
Upon  his  release  he  went  home  to  his  family,  in  this  City.  His 
son,  (as  you  may  remember,)  was  soon  afterward  in  trouble  for 
having  shot  a  young  companion.  The  son  was  tried  for  the  crime, 
but,  through  the  influence  of  the  Society,  he  was  acquitted.  The 
father  being  perfectly  penniless,  and  desirous  of  going  West, 
enough  money  was  secured  (through  friends  and  by  my  personal 
solicitations,)  to  send  the  family  to  Kansas,  and  allow  a  little  extra 
to  commence  life  with.  They  went  to  Kansas,  and  the  father  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  determined  to  lead  a  better  life,  and  be- 
come a  good  citizen. 

Numerous  cases  of  a  like  nature  could  be  cited,  but  time  nor 
space  will  not  permit. 

I  have  been  advised  of  late  of  a  great  hindrance  to  those  remain- 
ing in  the  City,  of  obtaining  or  retaining  situations,  owing  to  the 
stigma  that  attaches  to  them  as  having  been  prisoners.  One  case 
of  this  kind  was  as  follows :  A  discharged  prisoner  procured  a  situa- 
tion, driving  a  cart,  was  doing  well,  but  some  one  knowing  him 
went  to  the  employer  and  informed  him  of  the  man's  past  life — 
whereupon  the  poor  fellow  was  immediately  discharged  without  re- 
course. Again,  through  persistency,  he  procured  another  situation 
but  was  the  second  time  discharged  for  the  same  reason.  He  then 
came  to  me  for  help  and  I  assisted  him,  and  he  finally  went  to 
Pittsburgh,  hoping  there  to  find  employment  and  avoid  any  similar 
occurrences.  This  is  truly  pitiful,  where  a  man  really  means  well, 
for  any  one  not  to  give  him  a  helping  hand,  and  thus  perhaps  save 
his  soul  from  ruin. 

In  several  instances  where  money  has  been  furnished  for  sending 
prisoners  and  their  families  away,  a  small  percentage  has  come  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

In  closing  this  Report  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  lines 
as  a  tribute  of  love  and  respect  for  the  late  Thomas  H.  Powers, 
who  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  contact,  has  been  a  no- 
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ble>  ynostentatious  and  untiring  devotee  to  the  great  mass  of  suffer- 
in  15^  human tty,  and  especially  with  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  become  inmates  of  our  Penitentiary.  Of  his  love  for  the  souls 
of  men,  and  their  worldly  advancement,  I  can  most  assuredly 
attest, 

I  have  in  hundreds  of  instances,  through  his  noble  generosity, 
nude  many  a  prisoner's  heart  to  rejoice,  by  furnishing  the  funds 
necessary  to  admit  of  their  leaving  the  City  to  find  homes  in  other 
places  where  their  unfortunate  record  was  not  known. 

Men  who  have  proven  their  desire  to  reform,  have  been,  out  of 
his  abuntlaoce,  started  in  a  small  business.  Homes  have  been  fur- 
nished, additional  fuel  and  clothing  given,  and  all  of  this  through 
my  own  hands,  as  it  has  been  my  great  pleasure  for  the  past  twelve 
years  to  thus  attend  to  the  wants  of  many  hundreds,  and  dispense 
the  money  to  them  which  has  been  so  generously  and  unselfishly 
fLirnishetl  me  by  Mr.  Powers  for  that  purpose. 

Of  tiie  cases  above  cited  as  having  been  sent  out  of  the  City, 
(and  many  others,)  the  bulk  of  the  money  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  furnished  by  him.  Would  that  many  more  such 
true  friends  (to  those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  become 
inmates  of  our  Penitentiary,)  .could  be  found.  There  surely 
would  be  fewer  unfortunate  men,  as  their  minds  could  be  properly 
enlightened,  and  their  surroundings  be  made  such  as  would  hot 
admit  of  their  evil  tendencies  and  desires  ever  attaining  any  de- 
cided grow  th.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Powers,  the  prisoners  have  lost 
a  noble  friend,  I  have  lost  a  true  friend,  and  the  community  at 
large  will  also  feel  the  loss  acutely. 

To  those  in  charge  of  the  prisoners  at  the  Penitentiary,  I  would 
in  this  i>lace  express  my  grateful  thanks  for  their  many  courtesies 
and  hel I ) fulness  in  my  duties,  and  trusting  that  my  labors  have 
been  satisfactory  to  the  Society  and  all  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  W.  WALTER, 

Agent. 
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VISITORS. 

This  Society,  when  assuming  responsibility,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  prison  and  often  abroad  by  members  of  its 
"Acting  Committee/'  whose  business  is  to  deal  with 
the  morals  and  manners  of  prisoners  of  both  classes, 
(convict  and  untried)  in  the  County  Prison,  and  with 
convicts  in  the  Penitentiary.  There  are  special 
limits  to  the  action  of  these  visitors ;  they  may  advise, 
exhort  and  teach  the  prisoners,  and  they  may  assist 
the  discharged  when  they  leave ;  but  all  attempts  to 
procure,  or  even  encourage  applications,  for  pardon  of 
convicts,  is  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the 
Society  to  the  visitors  of  the  Society,  for  reasons  that 
are  very  plain  to  those  who  understand  the  labours  of 
the  visitors  and  the  character  of  the  visited.  The  visi- 
tors are  bound  to  use  their  efforts  to  make  all  their  pris- 
on clients  better,  to  make  them  good  men,  but  are  not 
permitted  to  exert  themselves  to  make  them  free  men. 

The  duties  of  the  regular  visitors  are  very  important, 
that  is,  of  those  who  are  selected  from  the  Society  to 
visit  the  cells,  and  to  seek  by  instruction  and  persua- 
sion to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  prisoners  by  lead- 
ing them  away  from  false  ideas  of  their  own  rights  and 
duties,  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  resolves  of  virtue 
that  may  be  put  into  practice  when  they  shall  have 
been  discharged  from  prison. 

The  importance  of  these  duties  should  be  consid- 
ered, and  that  consideration  will  lead  to  a  further  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  preparation  for  their 
discharge. 
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While  the  convict  (justly  convicted,)  is  entertaining, 
or  wishing  his  visitors  to  entertain,  an  idea  of  his  entire 
innocence ;  there  can  be  little  hope  of  inducing  him  to 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  reformation.  While 
he  thinks  that  he  is  as  good  as  his  visitor,  (goodness 
having  reference  only  to  acts  that  lead  to  the  prison,) 
so  long  will  dehortation,  exhortation  and  invitation  be 
unavailing.  Why  sjiould  a  man  be  expected  to  flee 
from  that  which  he  thinks  right,  or  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  that  which  is  no  better  than  he  has  already. 

The  work  of  a  visitor  is  to  improve  the  impression 
which  reflection  and  imprisonment  have  caused  upon  the 
prisoner,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  it  is  his  own  wrong 
that  produced  the  evil. 

There  should  be  a  kindness  in  the  visitor's  manner 
which  should  emphatically  express  a  sympathy  in  the 
suffering  of  the  prisoner,  but  that  sympathy  should  in 
no  way  create  an  idea  of  equality.  The  difference 
between  the  visitor  and  the  visited  is  the  difference 
between  crime  and  innocence,  between  guilty  violation 
of  the  rights  of  others,  with  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  an  innocent  observance  of  all  the  re- 
quirements of  social  and  legislative  provision.  It  is 
the  man  of  pure  life,  of  unimpaired  integrity,  going  in 
the  strength  of  virtue  to  deal  with  the  inyader  of 
property  and  life,  and  to  invite  and  encourage  him  to 
forsake  a  way  that  leads  down  to  protracted  imprison- 
ment and  perpetual  infamy. 

No  prisoner  should  have  his  feelings  outraged  by  a 
sudden  and  unkind  detail  of  the  offence  that  has 
brought  him  to  the  prison  ;  that  would  be   to  place 
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him  in  a  sort  of  antagonism  with  the  visitor.  That  he 
is  an  offender,  his  own  position  shows  ;  that  he  needs 
gentle  dealing,  experience  in  visiting  prisons  shows. 
But  the  goiilty  convict  should  never  be  allowed  to  en- 
tertain an  opinion  that  his  act  of  felony  does  not  stamp 
him  a  felon — nor  that  nothing  is  wanted  to  make  him 
a  good  citizen  but  liberty — liberty  that  had  been  so 
grossly,  abused. 

The  visitor  who  shall  attempt  to  lead  a  convict 
into  professions  of  improvement  by  declaring  that 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  speaker  and 
the  hearer,  and  that  we  ought  all  to  consider  ourselves 
culprits,  is  degrading  himself  and  abusing  his  trust. 
The  preacher  may  indeed  proclaim  himself,  as  well  as 
his  audience,  sinners,  deserving  punishment — because 
sin  is  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  and  in 
that  view  we  are  all  miserable  offenders.  But  the  visi- 
tor to  the  prison  cell  who  places  himself  on  a  level 
with  the  convict  may  think  that  he  is  correct,  but  he  is 
proving  himself  thereby  a  traitor  to  virtue,  and  is  in- 
juring the  cause  which  he  means  to  aid. 

The  visitor  at  the  cell  should  stand  on  the  dignity  of 
virtue.  The  convicted  occupant  of  the  cell  should  not 
for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  think  that  sympathy  with 
the  criminal  as  a  man,  has  obliterated  the  distinction 
between  crime  and  innocence. 

A  character  in  Shakspeare  says : — 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  like  to  learn  of  noble  men." 

The  poet  was  right.  We  all  shrink  from  learning 
from  inferiors,  and  least  of  all,  is  the  felon  likely  to  re- 
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ceive  willingly  and  heartily,  lessons  of  virtue  from  one 
that  is  esteemed  no  better  than  himself. 

Let  us  beware  of  false  humility — let  us  be  careful 
not  to  underrate  the  faculties  of  the  prisoner.  Let  us 
believe  that  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  induce  the  cul- 
prit to  adopt  a  course  which  only  places  the  teacher 
on  a  level  with  the  pupil.  If  the  visitor  cannot  invite 
the  prisoner  upward,  let  him  not  lead  the  offender  to 
a  satisfaction  with  himself  and  his  pursuits. 

The  mission  of  a  visitor  of  this  Society  to  the  prison 
cell  is  one  full  of  possibility  of  good.  It  is  a  beautiful 
office  to  make  an  offender  hate  his  offence.  It  is  a 
beautiful  office  to  induce  the  man  convicted  of  crime 
to  comprehend  that  he  has  not  separated  himself  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  good.  It  is  just  and  proper  to 
make  him  understand  that  the  love  of  society  exists 
for  him,  whenever  he  can  show  by  acts  of  repentance 
then  he  is  again  deserving  that  love.  And  it  is  a  love- 
ly office  to  try  to  make  him  worthy  of  that  love.  It  is 
a  glorious  work  to  induce  the  prisoner  to  resolve  on 
amendment,  and  then  to  show  him  how  he  may  amend. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  free-born,  active  citizen  to  be 
thrust  into  a  prison  cell,  but  it  is  not  always  the  best 
use  of  position  to  get  him  out  of  the  cell,  he  ought  to 
feel  compunction  for  the  crime  as  well  as  dislike  for 
the  punishment. 

Regarding  the  mission  of  visitor  to  the  Prison  as 
one  of  vast  importance,  as  involving  one  of  the  great 
works  of  this  Society,  we  give  more  space  to  this 
branch  of  our  subject,  and  especially  in  this  notice  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  duty  is  to  be  discharged,  than 
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is  usual.  We  know,  as  others  know,  that  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  State,  almost  equal  to  that  which  sends 
the  culprit  to  the  cell,  operates  to  hinder  the  good 
work  of  our  visitors,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  their  zeal  for 
good  works,  their  devotion  to  the  office  of  "  alleviat- 
ing the  miseries  of  prisons,"  that  they  continue  to 
labour,  while  the  impediment  of  crowded  cells  seems 
to  forbid  success.  Yet  we  know  that  daily  at  the 
door  of  the  cell  are  found  members  of  the  Visiting 
Committee ;  and,  as  those  members  are  replaced  from 
time  to  time,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  directly 
to  what  a  visitor  has  to  do,  and  to  express  our  idea  as 
to  the  manner  of  doing  that  duty,  and  we  have  not 
forgotten  that  there  may  be  errors  from  inexperience, 
which,  when  pointed  out,  may  be  profitably  avoided. 

If  a  visitor  would  be  really  and  permanently  useful 
to  a  prisoner,  he  must  endeavor  to  secure  the  prisoner's 
confidence  ;  he  must  manifest  a  real  sympathy  in,  that 
is,  a  thorough  regret  for,  the  condition  of  his  client. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  not  jeopard  the  respect 
which,  to  be  useful,  he  must  inspire  in  the  prisoner. 
All  the  feelings  of  regret  which  the  unhappy  man  has 
as  the  result  of  his  trial  in  Court,  the  Visitor  must  seek 
to  transfer  from  the  result  to  the  cause.  The  most 
debased  convict  laments  the  detection,  the  conviction, 
and  the  sentence  of  punishment  which  have  marked 
his  case.  This  feeling  springs  naturally  as  well  in  an 
innocent  as  in  a  guilty  person,  but,  in  a  guilty  person, 
the  feeling  is  limited  to  the  consequence,  not  the  cause. 
The  visitor,  if  he  comprehends  the  manner  in  which 
his  mission  is  to  be  discharged,  will  endeavor  to  show 
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the  prisoner  how  necessarily  dependent  is  his  condi- 
tion upon  his  -conduct,  and  to  lead  him  to  understand 
that  the  bad  conduct,  however  adopted,  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  condition,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  cause  will  rarely  fail  of  effects.  When  once  the 
prisoner  understands  and  admits,  in  his  own  case,  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
admonitions  should  be  addressed  in  relation  to  that 
subject. 

But  the  prisoner  is  usually  a  proud  man  ;  he  thinks 
that  the  very  visitation  carries  with  it  so  much  of  con- 
descension that  his  feelings  are  aroused.  Gentleness, 
delicacy  and  prudence  are  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  visitor  to  save  the  prisoner  from  that  state  of 
mind  that  hardens  itself  against  dealings  even  of  ten- 
derness. And  the  visitor,  by  various  modes,  should 
make  the  prisoner  understand  that  there  is  no  feeling 
but  of  kindness  in  the  visitor,  and  nothing  intended 
by  the  monition  but  the  expression  of  hearty,  loving 
interest  for  the  offending.  And  this  is  not  to  be  ac- 
complished in  one  visit.  Patience,  endurance  and  hope 
are  required.  And  when  the  prisoner  is  satisfied  that 
his  wrong  doing  has  not  destroyed  patience ;  that  the 
endurance  of  the  visitor  speaks  of  the  hope  enter- 
tained and  communicatefd,  he  will  soon  see  how  his 
own  future  well-being  is  bound  up  in  the  good  feeling 
of  the  visitor,  and  he  will  cherish  every  resolution  for 
good  which  is  suggested.  The  prisoner  will  not,  he 
can  not,  conceal  the  feelings  that  lead  to  the  resolu- 
tion, and  the  visitor  will  soon  see  the  budding  and 
the  flowers  of  what  he  has  planted.     There  can  be  few 
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delights  of  so  high  a  relish  as  those  which  are  permit- 
ted to  the  cell-visitor  to  enjoy  when  he  first  discovers 
the  effects  of  gentle  dealings  with  his  imprisoned  client. 
These  feelings  are  not  vouchsafed  to  him  who  labours 
with  the  seeming  good ;  with  those  whose  good  name 
stands  unsmirched  by  charge  or  suspicion.  The  prize 
derives  its  value  in  part  from  the  difficulty  with  which 
it  is  obtained.  To  lead  to  goodness  the  man  not  sus- 
pected of  wrong,  is  only  to  put  a  seal  upon  public  sen- 
timent. To  recall  to  public  esteem  him  whom  the 
public  has  condemned,  is  to  restore  a  light  that  had 
been  quenched  or  withdrawn ;  it  is  to  authenticate, 
sign,  seal  and  restore  the  deeds  of  a  sequestered 
possession. 

They  who  are  labouring  in  the  Prison  and  Peniten- 
tiary in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  this  Society  have, 
when  successful,  and  they  must  be  often  successful, 
an  imperishable  treasure  of  joy  for  good  received  by 
others,  and  for  a  glorious  illustration  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  Society. 

Those  who  have  acquaintance  with  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the  County  Prison, 
will  know  that  while  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  them 
report  themselves  as  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  a 
very  considerable  number  are  found  to  belong  to 
other  Counties  in  this  State,  and  towns  and  cities  in 
other  States.  In  releasing  such  persons  from  prison 
without  assurance  that  they  will  leave  Philadelphia, 
only  occasion  is  supplied  to  repeat  the  offence  that  has 
already  made  them  prisoners.  In  all  promises  there 
is  supposed  to  be  some  conditions ;  the  law  of  our 
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State  holds  certain  instruments  involving  engagements 
invalid,  unless  there  is  involved  a  consideration.  And 
it  is  of  little  consequence  what  spirit  suggested  the 
obligation,  unless  there  is  certain  quid  pro  quo ;  the 
quid  may  be  small,  but  it  must  be  assumed  and  recog- 
nized, The  promise  of  the  prisoner  to  do  better  and 
go  away,  or  rather  to  go  away  and  do  better,  is  often 
founded  on  the  valuable  consideration,  expressed  or 
implied,  that  he  shall  be  aided  to  go;  that  his  visitor 
will  assist  him  to  do  what  it  is  known  that  he  has 
not  the  means  of  doing.  A  single  dollar  to  pay  costs 
(givt^n  in  currency  or  food)  of  going  to  another  place, 
is  as  much  to  the  prisoner  as  fifty  dollars,  if  he  has 
it  not,  and  it  is  painful  to  believe,  and  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  many  promising  prisoners  make  a 
want  of  means  of  departing  an  excuse  for  those  wrong 
acts  wliich  must  almost  necessarily  follow  their  com- 
pelled residence  about  the  City.  The  neglect  to  supply 
that  small  modicum  is  made  an  excuse  for  a  crime 
which  might  not  have  been  committed  had  that  excuse 
not  been  supplied. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  beautiful  office  of  the  visitors,  to 
make  practical  their  lesson  of  good  conduct,  by  sup- 
plying means  to  avoid  bad  acts,  and  to  confer  with  the 
Agent  as  to  the  policy  of  giving  directly,  or  supplying 
through  his  medium. 

While  speaking  of  severity  and  recommending  it 
in  treatment  of  convicted  felons,  and  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  those  who  by  repeated  convictions  prove 
thai  the  innate  devotion  to  crime,  manifested  in  the 
cases  of  former  conviction,  is  by  no  means  lessened. 
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but  only  opportunities  are  necessary  to  insure  repe- 
tition of  felonies,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  a 
strong  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  acts 
that  first  make  a  man  acquainted  with  the  experience 
or  fear  of  the  severity  of  justice,  and  that  which  by 
being  an  habitual  crime,  leads  the  criminal  to  think 
only  of  the  danger  of  detection,  and  not  of  the  crime 
of  committing  the  act.  The  Judge  sometimes  distin- 
guishes in  that  manner,  and  the  accused  who  has 
stolen  a  five  dollar  note  gets  a  heavier  punishment 
than  he  who  has  robbed  some  one  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  this  because  the  five  dollars  stolen  may  be 
only  the  representative  of  a  thousand  that  accused  de- 
sired to  steal  and  the  miserable  results  of  an  enter- 
prise of  crime  that  had  included  thousands,  and  the 
act  itself  a  repeated  repetition ;  while  the  prisoner  who 
had  stolen  a  thousand  dollars  might  make  it  evident 
that  sudden  temptation  had  fallen  in  his  way,  and  that 
his  first  possession  of  his  badly  attained  money  was 
marked  by  a  twinge  of  conscience,  which,  but  for  false 
pride,  would  have  insured  a  restoration  of  the  stolen 
money  to  its  owner.  That  opportunity  presents  itself 
to  almost  every  thief,  and  the  suggestion  of  con- 
science as  to  restoration  of  the  illy  acquired  property, 
is  almost  always  addressed  and  frequently  felt  and 
listened  to,  by  the  inexperienced  wrong  doer ;  but  he 
is  afraid  of  exposure  or  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
the  crime,  even  if  it  be  probable  that  the  confession 
would  secure  forgiveness  and  prevent  the  chance  of 
exposure.  Our  young  people  are  like  the  Spartan 
lad  who  stole  the  fox ;  he  would  rather  let  the  animal, 
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as  he  held  him  to  his  bosom,  tear  out  his  entrails,  than 
to  endure  the  shame  of  exposure.  It  is  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  the  act  and  not  its  crime  that  most 
of  the  offenders  feel. 

The  punishment,  however,  may  be  a  means  leading 
to  a  reflection  that  will  result  in  repentance,  and 
towards  that  great  end  are  to  be  the  labours  of  visitors. 
We  have  already  intimated  that  the  work  of  the  visi- 
tors is  of  a  nature  far  more  delicate  than  it  is  usually 
regarded,  requiring  self-discipline,  care  and  judgment. 
The  convict  must  be  supposed  to  be  a  criminal,  unless 
by  some  means  his  innocence  should  be  known.  The 
inmate  of  a  cell,  especially  one  whose  present  occu- 
pancy of  the  place  is  not  for  the  first  time,  cannot 
complain  if  regarded  as  an  offender,  and  to  approach 
him  as  if  he  were  innocent  would  be  to  provoke  mere 
ridicule ;  and  to  talk  to  him  as  to  one  who  knew  not 
crime,  would  be  to  jeopard  every  chance  of  improving 
him.  To  attempt  to  treat  the  guilty  convict  as  an  in- 
nocent man,  is  to  lead  him  to  the  inquiry: — "Why  are 
you  here  ?  " 

The  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  is  suffering  needs 
not  be  specified,  he  needs  not  be  told  that  he  has  been 
a  thief;  but  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  visitor  does  not  know  that  he  has 
been  a  felon,  and  does  not  think  that  he  may  again  com- 
mit crime.  The  visitor  need  not  taunt  him  with  intima- 
tion that  he  owes  his  suffering  to  his  own  obstinate  mis- 
conduct, but  he  must  beware  of  allowing  a  felon  to  be- 
lieve that  his  felony  was  the  violation  of  the  law  without 
any  intention  of  wrong.     It  is  the  intention  of  wrong 
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that  qualifies  the  act,  and  the  visitor  fails  of  the  great 
end  of  his  mission  if  he  allows  his  client  to  believe  that 
he  fails  of  any  quality  of  turpitude,  which  is  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  crime  for  which  he  is  suffering.  That  sense 
of  fault,  the  "  mea  culpa''  is  essential  to  his  repentance, 
and  that  repentance  is  essential  to  his  improvement. 

There  is  one  danger  in  the  kind  visitations  of  the 
visitor  in  his  ministration  to  the  cell  occupant. 

Almost  every  prisoner  thinks,  and  most  visitors,  at 
first,  seem  to  fall  into  the  same  idea,  that  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  a  prison  is  only  to  secure  the  discharge  of 
the  prisoner.  That  as  soon  as  the  Court  has  estab- 
lished the  criminality  of  the  man  means  must  be  used 
to  have  him  treated  like  an  innocent  person.  As  soon 
as  he  is  sentenced  he  is  to  be  pardoned. 

The  Society  has  been  very  explicit  in  its  reference 
to  that  feeling  of  a  visitor,  it  prohibits  its  representa- 
tives from  meddling  with  the  question  of  pardon.  Ex- 
perience teaches  that  where  the  intimation  of  pardon 
is  made  there  hope  of  improvement  ends;  and  the 
Society,  therefore,  as  we  have  more  than  once  already 
stated,  has  been  compelled  to  make  the  abstinence 
from  soliciting  pardons  a  special  injunction  to  its 
visitor. 

But,  says  some  new  visitor  and  warm,  kind-hearted 
man: — "It  is  such  a  delightful  labour  to  keep  alive 
hope  in  the  prisoner."  But  that  may  be  very  delight- 
ful, without  being  very  useful ;  and  besides  that,  it  is 
not  the  mission  of  the  visitor. 

But,  says  the  over  philanthropic   man  : — "  It  does 
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**  seem  such  an  injury  to  the  man's  natural  right,  to 
**  have  him  shut  up  away  from  Society." 

Natural  rights  are  often  relinquished  to  secure  social 
rights.  And  why  are  the  rights  of  a  single  offending 
individual  to  be  weighed  against  the  rights  of  Society? 
The  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  prisoner  are  not  of 
more  ccn sequence  than  are  the  feelings,  quiet  and 
safety  of  society. 

It  is  false  philanthropy  to  treat  the  convicted  culprit 
as  if  he  were  innocent,  and  to  break  down  the  barrier 
between  vice  and  virtue. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  in  this  chapter,  as  in  some 
others  in  the  Journal  of  this  year,  by  the  word  "sever- 
ity," in  wliatever  relates  to  administration  and  visita- 
tion, we  mean  only  strict  justice,  or  as  the  dictionaries 
say,  '*  Strictness,  rigid  accuracy.'*  This  modification  of 
the  word  diverts  the  sense,  almost  from  hard  justice  to 
tender  mercy,  and  with  the  visitors  the  latter  should 
be  the  definition  of  the  word  and  the  illustration  of  its 
meaning.  But  justice  is  not  in  ordinary  sense  con- 
nected with  the  duty  of  the  visitor.  Mercy  sends  the 
visitor  to  the  cell,  and  without  at  all  neglecting  the 
great  fact  that  Justice  has  righteously  sent  its  convict 
to  the  prison,  that  visitor  may  kindly,  gently,  allur- 
ingly make  the  prisoner  more  sensible  of  his  crime 
by  opening  up  to  him  the  view  which  includes  repent- 
ance, sound  resolves  and  liberty.  To  do  otherwise, 
would  be  to  depart  from  the  path  of  labour,  and  the 
tone  and  temper  prescribed  by  the  Society.  The  con- 
vict is  a  felon  ;  he  has  deserved  his  punishment ;  reason 
and  law  suggest  it.   The  convict  is  a  human  being  ;  he 
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has  a  right,  founded  on. the  professions  of  our  Society, 
to  kind  ministration,  hopeful  assurance.  Social  policy 
and  sound  philanthropy  warrant  all  that. 


WHAT  IS  TO  FOLLOW  IMPRISONMENT. 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  action  of  our  Society, 
and  something  of  the  individuals  upon  whom,  and  not 
a  little  of  the  individuals  by  whom,  we  act.  Nor  have 
we  been  unmindful  of  the  manner  by  which  we  act. 
These  are  references  most  legitimate,  and  we  hope 
what  has  been  said  will  be  approved.  We  have  a 
word  now  to  say  to  ourselves,  and  of  ourselves,  some- 
thing which,  as  it  regards  our  own  proceedings,  and 
the  mode  of  acting,  may  explain  our  views  of  our 
mission,  and  of  the  condition  of  its  objects. 

The  prisoner  has  the  weight  of  a  verdict  upon  him, 
and  the  sentence  of  the  Judge,  who  tempers  his  judg- 
ment by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  jury.  And  the  prisoner  comes  to  work  out  his 
sentence  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  fact  of  im- 
prisonment is  itself  a  cause  of  infamy,  even  among 
those  who  bear  the  same  obloquy,  provided  they  do 
not  mean  to  increase  their  guilt  when  they  shall  have 
obtained  their  liberty.  If  the  prisoner  is  as  wickedly 
disposed,  as  his  companions,  of  bad  resolves,  he  will 
find  a  fellowship  that  will  serve  not  only  to  lighten  the 
burthen  of  confinement,  but  qualify  him  for  superior 
acts  of  felony. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  some  prisoners 
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in  the  felon  cells  whose  incarceration  has  produced 
shame  and  thought,  and  that  thought  has  led  to  good 
resolves  for  the  future.  But  we  may  doubt  whether 
the  number  In  that  class  is  large ;  though  the  number 
is  probably  increased  by  the  kind  and  steady  inter- 
ference of  our  visitors.  We  believe,  we  know,  in- 
deed, that  the  number  is  increased.  We  have  seen 
the  inceptive  act,  and  we  have  marked  the  progressive 
effect,  and  we  know  that  in  the  prisons,  the  work  of 
the  visitors  of  this  Society  is  good — it  is  productive  of 
good — it  makes  men  resolve  to  do  better.  We  know 
tliat  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  many 

■'  Resolve  and  re-resolve,  and  die  the  same." 

To  that  we  also  can  bear  as  certain  testimony  as  to 
the  adoption  of  good  resolves  by  the  prisoners. 

Why  then,  if  the  visitor  reach  the  conscience  of  the 
prisoner,  and  awaken  regret,  remorse,  resolve,  why 
is  not  the  work  completed — why  does  the  guilty  man 
die  the  same? 

To  a  close  observer,  the  cause  is  obvious.  The 
answer  easy.  When  the  offender  receives  from  the 
Judge  the  sentence  which  punishes  for  the  crime  de- 
clared by  the  jury,  he  is  cut  off  from  the  sympathies  of 
most  of  his  former  associates.  His  very  relatives, 
disgraced  by  misconduct  and  punishment,  are  cooled, 
unless  it  be  a  wife  or  a  sister,  or  a  daughter,  or  most 
of  all,  a  mother  \  they  lingered  around  the  Court  House ; 
they  watch  his  incarceration ;  they  seek  a  pardon  or 
an  amelioration  of  his  sentence,  and  failing  there,  they 
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wait  impatiently,  but  silently,  the  day  when  they  may 
mingle  their  sympathy  with  his  suffering,  and  lighten 
their  own  sorrow  by  seeking  to  diminish  his. 

And  when  the  male  connections  are  pursuing  their 
occupations,  and  forgetting  the  sufferings  of  the  man 
in  the  guilt  of  the  convict,  shame,  outraged  propri- 
eties, stifle  the  feeling  of  propinquity,  the  women  are 
nursing  in  their  hearts  the  affection  which  has  been  in- 
sulted, and  by  its  indulged  power  luring  back  the 
offender  to  the  promise  of  goodness  that  shall  again 
enrich  the  family  circle. 

But  will  those  promises  be  fulfilled,  the  promises 
which  punishment  and  affectionate  dealing  have  ex- 
torted ?  Will  the  family  circle,  broken  by  crime,  be 
restored  by  hearty  repentance  and  good  works?  Not 
if  the  cause  of  that  repentance  ceases. 

But  there  are  others  in  prison  cells,  who  have  broken 
no  family  circle,  they  have  been  from  childhood  home- 
less and  friendless.  The  circle  of  which  they  formed 
a  part  has  no  cement  but  crime,  and  yet  they  are 
human,  and  nothing  that  concerns  their  condition  is 
alien  to  the  plans  of  this  Society. 

This  class  is  usually  "  given  up  to  blindness  of  mind 
and  hardness  of  heart,*'  they  are  so  low  that  sqcial 
life  does  not  seem  to  include  their  condition  in  its 
sympathy,  and  they  are  reckoned  among  the  lost. 
And  they  are  lost,  and  that  better  class  mentioned 
above  is  lost  irretrievably,  unless  the  kind,  self-sacri- 
ficing sympathy  which  followed  them  to  their  cell,  fol- 
lows them  out  of  the  cell,  and  keeps  interest  and  eye 
upon  them  when  they  return  to  freedom. 
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In  plain  words,  the  labours  of  our  visitors  in  the  cell 
do  indeed  excite  gratitude  and  afford  pleasure  to  the 
prisoner  while  he  is  a  prisoner,  but  when  he  is  free 
from  the  rule  of  the  prison  he  is  most  likely  to  fall 
again  into  bondage  to  old  habits  and  bad  companions, 
and  plead  in  excuse,  almost  justification,  that  "he 
"could  not  maintain  himself  honestly  in  the  face  of  a 
"convicdon  and  imprisonment  for  crime,  and  he  must 
*'live/*  His  hard  efforts  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  good  utterly  failed ;  while  the  bad,  his  former  as- 
sociates in  crime,  hailed  him  back  to  freedom  and  de- 
vised means  for  living. 

What  then  is  wanting  is  a  provision  for  the  dis- 
charged convict,  and  a  philanthropic  spirit  to  procure 
some  of  that  aid,  and  to  assist  the  offender  in  deserving 
it*  We  need  a  sympathy  for  the  greatly  degraded, 
the  untried  who  has  not  been  instructed  to  avoid  his 
wretchedness  or  its  cause.  Our  prison  visitors,  if  they 
had  means,  would  meet  that  want.  They  see  the  evil, 
and  would  willingly  alleviate  it.  This  class  exists  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  while  much  is  done  for  those  who 
fall  in  better  situations  and  less  temptation,  we  are 
called  upon  to — 

"  Mark  the  wrelch  whose  wanderings  never  knew, 
The  world's  regard  that  soothes,  though  half  untrue, 
Whose  erring  heart  the  lash  of  sorrow  bore. 
But  found  not  pity  when  it  erred  no  more. 

"  Von  friendless  man  at  whose  dejected  eye. 
The  unfeeling  proud  one  looks,  but  passes  by; 
Condemned  in  penury's  barren  path  to  roam. 
Scorned  by  the  world  and  left  without  a  home." 
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May  we  not  hope  that  exertions  to  raise  a  fund  to 
aid  the  discharged  will  produce  success.  The  great 
author  of  Christianity,  when  he  had  ceased  his  lesson 
to  the  multitude,  directed  means  for  their  comfort,  lest 
they  should  hunger  on  the  way. 


CENTRAL  PENITENTIARY. 

The  Legislature  of  this  State  has  authorized  the 
erection  of  a  third  penitentiary,  to  be  located  within 
the  central  Counties,  and  as  we  have  an  Eastern  and 
a  Western  Penitentiary,  this  new  establishment  will 
probably  be  known  as  the  Central  Penitentiary.  The 
name  is  of  little  consequence,  though  even  a  peniten- 
tiary may  have  a  bad  name.  And  it  is  certain  that  if 
an  inappropriate  name  be  bestowed,  even  upon  a  pen- 
itentiary, popular  feeling  and  popular  sense  will  con- 
trive a  name  to  suit  the  character  of  the  institution  or 
the  appearance  of  the  building. 

When  New  York  grew  too  large  for  the  city  prison 
in  her  centre,  known  as  the  "  Collect,"  she  razed  the 
building,  and  on  its  site,  a  little  enlarged,  placed  an 
imposing  structure.  The  handsome  new  building 
seemed  to  create  a  desire  for  a  name  that  would  desig- 
nate its  use,  and  genus ;  learning  and  civic  pride  were 
employed  to  coin  or  produce  an  appropriate  name. 
Many  were  proposed,  some  classical,  some  borrowed 
from  modern  appellations,  but  finally  the  title  was 
fixecj  "  Temple  of  justice'' 

The  name  of  the  former  prison  was  borrowed  from 
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the  French,  why  should  not  the  new  prison  be  equally 
honored.  And  so  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  learned 
gendeman,  omitting  all  Greek  and  Latin  terms,  pro- 
posed and  defended  this  translation  from  the  French. 
Not  entirely  inapplicable,  because  the  Court  as  well  as 
the  Prison  was  within  the  walls.  The  boys  said  that 
"  Temple  of  Justice  '*  was  too  long  a  name,  and  notic- 
ing that  the  whole  structure  resembled  more  a  collec- 
tion of  sepulchres  than  a  prison,  they  called  the  place 
"  The  Tombs,*'  and  by  that  popular  tide,  it  has  ever 
since  been  known.  So  that  going  to  prison  in  New 
York  is  much  softened  by  the  paraphrase  of  "going 
to  the  Tombs." 

The  commission  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  the 
Central  Penitentiary  has  also  the  duty  assigned  to  it 
of  fixing  the  plan  and  erecting  the  structure.  Almost 
any  County  mentioned  as  forming  a  part  of  the  cen- 
tral penal  district  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  could 
furnish  a  site  for  the  proposed  building.  But  there 
are  requirements  for  a  prison,  the  ability  to  supply 
which  must  be  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  selecdon  of  the 
place  upon  which  to  erect  a  penitentiary. 

Low  grounds  may  present  pretder  scenery,  and,  per- 
haps, greater  fertility.  But  high  grounds,  while  they 
please  the  eye,  are  certainly  more  likely  to  be  health- 
ful. High  lands,  or  falling  lands,  are  necessary  to  a 
proper  drainage  ;  one  of  the  most  important  conside- 
rations m  erecting  a  penitentiary. 

Drainage  must  be  ensured. 

The  next  consideration  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
good,  running  water.     Persons  not  acquainted  with 
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prison  economy  would  be  astonished  at  hearing  the 
amount  of  good,  fresh,  potable  water  that  is  required 
in  a  large  prison.  The  laundry  needs  a  large  supply ; 
the  bath-room  requires  a  great  amount  of  fresh  water. 
Good  water  must  be  constantly  flowing  through  the 
pipes  that  run  through  every  cell.  And  there  are  so 
many  uses  for  the  pure  element  that  it  may  be  enough 
to  say  that  a  very  large  current  of  water  is  requisite 
for  supplying  all  the  legitimate  demands  of  a  peniten- 
tiary. 

It  is  understood  that  the  form  of  the  cells  of  the 
Central  Penitentiary  is  to  correspond  with  those  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Each  prisoner  shall  have  a 
cell,  as  those  on  the  ground- floor  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary are  formed,  neat  and  appropriate. 

Though  it  does  not  appear  that  entirely  separate 
confinement  is  ensured  by  the  provision  of  the  laws 
authorizing  the  erection  of  the  Penitentiary,  yet  select- 
ing the  cells  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  as  models  for 
the  new  building,  and  as  those  cells  were  constructed 
for  one  tenant  only,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  **  Penn- 
sylvania System  "  is  provided  for  in  the  authority  and 
instruction  given  for  building  tlie  Central  Penitenti- 
ary. 

As  the  structure  is  to  be  of  only  one  story  it  is 
evident  that  it  will  occupy  more  space  than  does  the 
County  Prison,  and  this  denotes  a  necessity  for  exten- 
sive grounds.  The  Commissioners,  as  we  have  said, 
will  adopt  a  place  that  includes  one  storied  buildings. 
A  plan  vastly  superior  to  that  of  having  two  and 
three,  and  even,   as  is   not  uncommon  abroad,  four 
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series  of  cells.  The  plan  of  one  story  buildings  is  not 
adopted  in  cities,  not  because  it  would  not  be  better 
tlian  the  other,  but  because  of  the  cost  of  ground  in 
and  around  cities. 

Heating  the  prison  is  a  work  of  necessity  and  usually 
of  great  cost.  It  is  probable  that  steam  pipes  will  be 
used  to  convey  the  heat  through  the  corridors  and  into 
the  cells.  This  will  remove  a  great  evil,  that  of  large 
heating  pipes,  which  are  used  by  prisoners  for  trans- 
mission of  conversation,  and  which  often  produce 
serious  ilhiess  to  those  whose  mouths  at  the  valve  in- 
hale a  large  quantity  of  deadly  gas. 

It  is  said  that  the  top  or  side  of  a  hill  presents  some 
objections  as  a  prison  site,  viz.,  the  inconvenience  of 
conveying  thither  the  heavy  building  material,  and  in 
addition  to  that  difificulty  another  objection  is  mentioned 
to  high  ground,  viz,,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  there 
or  conveying  thither  the  considerable  amount  of  water 
which  is  required  in  an  institution  holding  so  many 
inhabitants  as  are  likely  to  find  board  and  lodging  in 
a  penitentiary. 

In  the  commission  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  the 
Central  Penitentiary,  and  to  erect  the  building,  are 
gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  management  of  prisons, 
who  understand  what  is  requisite  for  the  objects  of  re- 
taining the  convict,  of  securing  legal  punishment,  sup- 
plying the  many  wants  of  the  tenant  of  the  cell,  and 
providing  for  his  moral  improvement.  We  may  there- 
fore look  for  the  selection  of  grounds  that  shall  supply 
the  various  wants  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

We  have  mentioned  two  necessities — we  do  not  say 
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wants — but  absolute  necessities  of  a  State  prison. 
These  are  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  and  a 
perfect  drainage.  Low  grounds  may  easily  admit  of 
the  first,  but  they  almost  preclude  the  latter.  High 
grounds  then  are  important  and  requisite.  Potable 
water,  for  all  the  uses  of  the  penitentiary,  may  by  ma- 
chinery be  forced  up  hill  to  the  prison,  but  no  ma- 
chinery will  serve  to  force  the  filthy  drainage  from 
a  large  penitentiary  up  a  hill,  or  ensure  its  entire  pas- 
sage along  a  level  plain.  There  must  then  be  high 
ground,  and  a  continued  slope  that  the  drainage  may 
be  perfect.  Water  can  be  brought  by  an  aqueduct  or 
forced  up  by  hydraulic  pressure.  We  suppose,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  direct  legislation,  that 
the  Central  Penitentiary — the  cells  being  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  those  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary — will 
be  considered  a  separate  confinement  prison,  and 
therefore  we  insist  upon  such  a  disposition  of  the 
apparatus  for  heating  the  cells  as  will  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  order  of  the  prison,  and  of  the  lungs  of 
the  prisoners,  by  talking  through  the  heating  pipes 
charged  with  deleterious  gas. 

The  movement  by  the  Legislature  of  this  Common- 
wealth on  the  great  question  of  prison  punishment,  by 
authorizing  the  selection  of  ground  and  the  erection 
of  a  structure  for  a  Central  Penitentiary,  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  We  must  conduct  towards 
perfection  the  plans  we  have  formed,  and  thus  make 
room  and  time  for  calculation  of  other  plans,  all  look- 
ing towards  the  great  end  of  preventing  or  punishing 
crime,  and  reforming  the  criminal.     We  have  in  anoth- 
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er  paper  in  this  Journal  given  our  view  of  the  site 
propter  for  the  proposed  City  Penitentiary,  and  of  the 
plans  and  construction  of  the  same,  that  it  may  con- 
form IQ  the  system  upon  which  it  is  to  be  administered. 
The  completion  of  the  Central  Penitentiary,  and  the 
occupation  of  its  cells,  will  be  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  work,  which  if  righdy  constructed  and 
systematically  administered,  will  have  the  capabilities 
of  being  of  more  consequence  than  all  the  prisons  and 
penitentiaries  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  much 
as  extensively  operating  prevention  is  superior  to  a 
means  of  punishment  of  crime,  and  yet  in  this  case  the 
penitentiary  necessarily  precedes  the  prevention.  We 
need  places  to  contain  and  retain  the  flagrant  offend- 
ers. We  need  a  prison  wherein  to  place  the  accused 
for  trial  and  we  need  a  penitentiary  in  which  these 
men,  convicted  of  violating  the  law,  may  be  punished 
by  separate  confinement  and  amended  by  moral  sua- 
sion. As  long  as  crimes  are  committed,  so  long  Socie- 
ty demands  the  seclusion  of  the  convicted  criminal 
for  public  safety  and  private  improvement,  and  there- 
fore a  jail  and  a  penitentiary  are  necessary  appliances 
to  social  combination.  Without  them  private  revenge 
would  take  the  place  of  public  justice,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  law  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  unbridled  caprice 
of  individual  vengeance.  No  people  have  ever  lived 
in  regulated  social  compact  without  a  jail  or  some  ap- 
pliance which  rather  denoted  an  indifference  to  forms 
that  sinks  into  cruelty.  The  temporary  whippingpost, 
the  unguarded  cavern,  the  extraordinary  use  of  tar  and 
feathers,  or  the  rope  and  the  branch  of  the  living  tree 
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were  means  by  which  unsettled  society  gave  expression 
to  the  detestation  of  a  particular  crime,  without  await- 
ing an  investigation  that  might  have  shown  the  object 
of  social  outrage  totally  unconnected  with  the  act  or 
crime  for  which  he  was  made  to  suffer. 

Prisons  and  penitentiaries  are  evidences  of  social 
advance.  They  mark  a  period  when  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  criminal  is  developed,  and  when  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  his  guilt  gives  no  authority  for 
the  exercise  of  deserved  punishment.  There  must  be 
a  judicial  establishment  of  what  was  socially  known. 
Prisons  then,  and  penitentiaries,  with  all  the  repulsive- 
ness  of  a  darkened  cell  and  separation  from  social  in- 
tercourse, and  the  limited  and  prescribed  condition  of 
entire  incarceration,  form  one  great  step  in  securing 
society  from  the  violence  and  depredations  of  the 
wicked.  It  is  a  step,  however,  which  has  been  made 
most  important  by  regulation  and  such  ameliorating 
circumstances  as  the  intervention  of  the  philanthropic 
has  introduced  in  the  administration.  But  as  crime  is 
the  ripening  of  vice ;  as  disorder  and  violence  are  the 
consequence  in  age  of  the  deficiency  of  restraint  in 
youth  ;  as  the  indulgence  of  bad  passions  is  usually  the 
fruit  of  unrestained  temper  in  youth;  and  the  strong 
thirst  for,  and  indulgence  of,  revenge  are  the  results  of 
unthinking  and  unrestrained  rashness,  so  a  place  of 
restraint  is  the  means  of  public  safety. 

To  all  who  feel  that  there  are  for  the  most  guilty 

convicts    some  rights  that  ought  to  be  respected,  it 

must  be  a  cause  of  felicitation  that  the  Eastern  and 

Western  Penitentiaries  of  this  State  are  to  be  relieved 
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from  that  most  injurious  association  which  marks  im- 
prisonment in  either  of  those  institutions.  And  every 
friend  of  the  separate  system  will  especially  rejoice  that 
the  unlawful  as  well  as  cruel  congregation  of  offenders 
of  different  class  and  different  degrees  of  crime,  of  dif- 
ferent moral  and  religious  views,  is  to  give  place  to  the 
true,  legitimate  aim,  and  we  hope  to  furnish  separate 
confinement,  ensuring  the  real  personal  treatment  of 
men  convicted  of  crime  and  sentenced  to  prison. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  doubt  of  the  early  erection 
of  the  Central  Penitentiary,  and  of  its  dedication  to  the 
cellular  system.  Society  needs  it.  The  Legislature 
has  authorized  it,  and  the  Governor  has  appointed  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  select  a  site,  decide  upon 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  building,  and  adapt  the  cells 
to  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

The  only  fear  now  is  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
at  the  Eastern  and  Western  Penintentiaries  to  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Central  Penitentiary,  as  coming 
from  the  Counties  that  constitute  the  Central  district, 
will  be  so  great  that  there  will  be  an  insufficiency  of 
cells  to  accommodate  those  transferred  thither,  and 
those  that  are  to  be  originally  condemned  thereto. 

Crime  increases,  or  detection  and  conviction  in- 
crease, and  the  means  of  punishment  in  a  legitimate 
manner  should  keep  pace  with  the  cause  of  punish- 
ment. And  if  the  sentenced  should  at  any  time  exceed 
the  cells  of  the  prison  in  number,  it  would  be,  as  seems 
to  us,  no  arrogance  of  authority  to  refuse  them  admit- 
tance. Their  presence  destroys  the  operation  of  the 
system,  and  interferes  with  the  kind  of  administration 
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contemplated  by  the  law  that  authorized  separate  con- 
finement and  directed  the  Central  Penitentiary  to  be 
erected  on  a  plan  to  carry  out  the  separate  system. 

After  the  remarks  upon  the  plans  of  a  Central  Peni- 
tentiary were  prepared,  it  became  known  that  the  Com- 
mission had  secured  a  site  in  Huntingdon  County,  which 
seems  to  make  certain  a  proper  one  ;  a  dry  soil>  ample 
space,  perfect  drainage,  an  abundance  of  pure  water, 
and  all  these  on  terms  that  shew  in  the  people  of  Hunt- 
ingdon a  proper  appreciation  of  a  market  for  a  large 
amount  of  the  produce  of  the  fields  of  the  County,  and 
perhaps  some  business  for  those  who  would  assist  in 
the  prescribed  works  of  the  place ;  and  no  doubt  there 
will  be  readily  answered  by  the  moral  citizens  of  the 
neighborhood  a  demand  for  visitations  of  the  prisoners 
by  persons  who  shall  not  be  connected  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  place* 


CITY  PENITENTIARY. 

After  referring  with  some  distinctness  to  what  the 
State  proposes,  and  is  likely  to  do,  by  way  of  enlarging 
her  prison  capacity,  and  of  dealing  with  convicts  ac- 
cording to  law,  we  will  make  a  short  reference  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  City  is  placed  in  regard  to  per- 
sons convicted  of  felony  and  of  misdemeanor,  and 
sentenced  to  Philadelphia  Prisons. 

We  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  so  often  said,  and 
what  almost  every  Grand  Jury  for  this  County  has  pre- 
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sented  as  an  evil,  viz,,  that  the  cells  of  the  County 
Prison  are  unlawfully  crowded  with  convicts  on  the 
male  side. 

The  cry  against  this  evil,  this  monstrous  violation 
of  the  law,  draws  the  attention  of  City  authorities ;  and 
the  proposition  to  enlarge  the  present  Prison  by  ex- 
tending it  over  the  adjoining  ground,  not  occupied  for 
any  important  purpose,  was  entertained,  and  for  a 
time  it  appeared  as  if  the  space  referred  to  would  be 
occupied  by  an  extension  of  the  Moyamensing  Prison 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  four  hundred  cells. 

This  proposition,  however,  encountered  an  unexpect- 
ed hostility ;  persons  in  the  lower  part  of  the  City  de- 
nounced the  Prison  as  an  injury  to  their  property,  and, 
instead  of  admitting  the  propriety  of  extending  the 
walls  and  buildings,  it  was  earnestly  contended  that 
the  whole  ought  to  be  razed,  and  the  lot  occupied  by 
buildings  for  business  or  residences. 

As  it  is  not  our  business  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  as  it  regards  enlargement,  we 
do  not  refer  to  the  motives  that  are  assigned  for  the 
hostility  to  the  extension  of  the  Prison.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  pretty  generally  considered  that  there  must 
be  a  Prison  in  the  City  so  near  the  Court  House  that 
prisoners  awaiting  a  further  hearing,  or  having  been 
finally  committed,  await  trial,  may  readily  reach  the 
Court  House  and  as  readily  be  returned  to  the  Prison 
until  their  cases  are  reached  and  disposed  of. 

Such  a  hold  has  the  idea  of  refusing  any  extension 
of  the  Prison,  that,  although  Grand  Juries  present  the 
present  condition  as  an  evil  to  be  corrected  only  by 
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extension,  yet  we  hear  nothing  definite  of  any  efforts 
to  extend  the  walls  and  multiply  the  cells. 

But  the  crowded  state  of  "  convict  block  "  and  the 
"  untried  cells,"  appeals  for  interference,  and,  some 
time  since,  the  City  Councils  devolved  upon  the  Board 
of  Inspectors  of  the  Prison  the  duty  of  examining  the 
extensive  grounds  of  the  **  House  of  Correction,"  at 
Holmesburg,  and  reporting  the  adaptability  of  any 
part  to  the  purpose  of  a  large  prison  with  department 
wants. 

The  Committee  undertook  the  work  assigned,  and 
with  the  Directors  of  the  House  of  Correction  examin- 
ed the  ground,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  agree 
entirely  among  the  members  of  two  committees  as  to 
the  remarkable  adaptability  of  part  of  the  ground. 
The  lot  was  large,  capable  of  perfect  drainage,  acces- 
sible by  the  Trenton  Railroad  and  the  Turnpike. 
Water,  though  the  lot  was  close  by  Pennypack  Creek, 
must  be  supplied  from  some  of  the  City  reservoirs. 
The  water  of  the  Creek,  and  that  of  the  river  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Creek,  being  too  impure  for  use.  But 
the  House  of  Correction  must  soon  have  some  addi- 
tional supply  of  water,  and,  as  that  institution  is  on  the 
same  lot  as  the  ground  selected  by  the  Committee, 
the  same  means,  a  little  enlarged,  that  served  one  in- 
stitution, would  supply  both.  And  gas  is  manufac- 
tured at  the  House  of  Correction,  and  the  amount 
may  be  easily  increased  for  the  prison  purposes. 

The  idea  of  building  a  City  prison  on  the  House  of 
Correction  lot  did  not  include  the  removal  of  all  the 
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inmates  of  the  Moyamensing  Prison  to  a  building  to 
be  erected  at  Holmesburg. 

The  untried  must,  as  we  have  said,  be  near  the 
Courts,  Then  the  Moyamensing  Prison  might  be 
devoted  to  vagrants  and  the  untried,  who  are  some- 
times sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  all  the  cells  in 
a  legal  manner ;  and  perhaps  also  for  the  detention  of 
temale  prisoners. 

The  prison  then  to  be  built  on  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection grounds  should  be  used  as  a  ''City  Peniten- 
Hary'"  into  which  none  but  those  who  have  been  tried 
and  sentenced  by  the  Courts  shall  be  admitted. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  good  arrangement  to  have 
the  City  Penitentiary  occupied  exclusively  by  males, 
as  the  Female  Department  of  the  Moyamensing 
Prison  is  isolated,  and  has  at  present  nearly  two  cells 
for  every  prisoner,  and  thus  much  inconvenience 
would  be  avoided. 

The  proposition  for  a  prison  near  Holmesburg 
really  came  from  the  City  Councils.  The  report  on  the 
sufficient  capabilities  of  the  lot  and  all  requisites,  was 
laid  before  Councils  nearly  two  years  since,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  it  has  received  no  definite  action. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
the  question  of  removing  the  prison  entirely,  or  ex- 
tending it,  may  have  caused  some  delay,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  feelings  of  Councilmen,  themselves  tax- 
payers, and  the  representatives  of  tax-payers,  have,  in 
view  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  City  finances,  caused 
and  justified  delay. 
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The  International  Penitentiary  Congress,  for  which 
much  preparation  had  been  made,  was  held  in  Stock- 
holm, (Sweden)  in  August,  and  had  for  its  President 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  and  there  were  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  members  present,  all  of  whom 
had  much  knowledge  of  the  interests  upon  which  they 
were  acting.  A  letter  from  Stockholm  speaks  of  the 
business  generally,  but  does  not  mention  the  decision 
of  the  Congress. 

It  appears  that  the  Congress  was  regarded  with 
special  interest  and  favour.  The  King  came  from 
his  other  Capital  in  Norway,  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
do  honor  to  the  Assembly,  and  personally  attended 
one  of  its  sessions.  He  eloquently  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  its  objects,  and  entertained  all  the  mem- 
bers with  a  magnificent  banquet.  The  Governor  of 
province  of  Upland  planned  and  executed  an  excursion 
for  the  Congress  to  the  old  and  renowned  City  of 
Upsala.  The  municipality  of  Stockholm  gave  a  splen- 
did banquet,  and  the  Swedish  Delegates  gave  two; 
dinners,  and  soirees  were  continual.  "Indeed,"  says 
our  letter,  "  banqueting  was  made,  by  our  generous 
"  and  princely  host,  the  order  of  the  night,  as  work 
"  was,  by  the  will  of  the  Congress,  the  order  of  the 
"day." 

The  writer  says,  "  by  the  dignity  of  proceeding  and 
"  the  eminent  ability  of  its  debates  and  papers,  it  may 
"  claim  to  have  stood  squarely  abreast  of  any  Senate 
"  in  the  world." 
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The  information  relates  only  to  the  night  proceed- 
ings of   the   Congress.     It  will  take  some  time  and* 
much  labour  to  arrange  translations  and  print  the  day 
proceedings  of  what  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
ninst  ilistirrL;uished  of  all  the  Penitentiary  Congresses. 

1  he  S(H  iety,  after  learning  that  unavoidable  circum- 
stances wduld  prevent  from  attendance  at  this  Con- 
gre.ss  one  of  its  officers,  already  commissioned  by  the 
(iovernor  of  the  State,  invited  the  Hon.  D.  J.  Morrell, 
who  was  iihouC  to  visit  Europe  on  public  business,  to 
cRt  a^  its  rrpresentative  at  the  Stockholm  Congress 
which,  though  at  a  late  day,  he  kindly  promised  to  do^ 
provi^kd  the  special  object  of  his  mission  did  not  pre- 
vent, 

Mr  Morrell  tried  to  reach  Stockholm,  but  at  Berlin 
events  occurred  which  prevented  him  from  gratifying 
his  own  wislies  and  the  desire  of  this  Socity.  Finding 
it  impossilile  to  proceed  further,  Mr.  Morrell  addressed 
the  following  letter  : — 

Jti  the  Preshif'Ht  of  the  International  Prison  Congress  at  Stockholm. 

Kaiserhof,  Berlin,  Germany, 

August  1 8,  1878. 
Mv   Dear  Sir  : — 

*'  As  the  .  nmraissioned  representative  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
•'  tiia,  atul  Lvf  the  *  Prison  Reform  Society  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
**  phiii/  t^(  the  International  Prison  Congress,  about  to  assemble  in 
'♦Stockholm,  I  write  to  express  my  regret  that  I  am  prevented 
**  Ircmi  atttndiiig  your  meetings.  It  was  my  purpose  to  be  with 
**  30U  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  represent,  in  person,  the  Common- 
'^weaUliand  the  Prison  Society,  whose  commissions  I  have  the 
.*  honor  to  hold,  but  circumstances  beyond  my  control,  compel 
**nie  to  forego  that  pleasant  duty. 
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"  The  grand  principle  of  separating  criminals  in  order  to  reform 
'*  them,  which  underlies  our  Pennsylvania  system,  has  been  so  ably 
"  presented  at  former  Congresses,  by  the  venerable  representative 
"  of  the  *  Philadelphia  Prison  Reform  Society,*  the  Hon.  Joseph 
**  R.  Chandler,  that  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  do  more  than  to  assure 
*'  you  that  time  and  experience  are  justifying  our  best  expectations 
'*  from  the  separate  system. 

**  Like  all  other  forms  or  systems  of  government,  very  much  de- 
'*  pends  upon  the  fidelity  and  wisdom  with  which  the  discipline  is 
"  enforced. 

*'  By  this  system  prisoners  are  encouraged  to  good  conduct,  and 
**  to  work  for  their  own  gain  ;  and  there  are  instances  where  a  pris- 
•*  oner  has  accumulated  as  much  as  ^500,  which  has  been  paid  to 
•'  him  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  The  Prison  is  regularly  visi- 
**  ted  by  humane  and  intelligent  persons,  who  converse  with 
**  the  convicts,  and  learn,  if  possible,  their  weak  and  strong 
**  points,  and  take  measures  to  encourage  habits  of  industry, 
"sobriety  and  self-respect,  so  that  when  they  return  to  the  world, 
'*  they  have  the  means  and  the  motives  for  useful  lives,  and  are  not 
**  weighted  down  with  the  evil  consequences  of  criminal  associa- 
*'  tions  while  in  confinement. 

*'  There  are  of  course,  some  incurable  cases,  where  kindness  fails, 
"  and  these  are  made  to  feel  the  severity  of  the  system,  which  pun- 
•*  ishes,  where  it  cannot  reform. 

**  I  enclose  a  slip  cut  from  the  Philadelphia  '  Ledger^^  of  August 
**  2 J  1878,  which  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison — its 
"origin,  history  and  growth,  which  will  be  found  of  interest  to 
**  those  seeking  information  upon  the  subject  of  prisons  and  prison 
"discipline.     > 

**  Again  expressing  my  regret  that  I  cannot  participate  in  your 
"deliberations,  I  remain  with  very  great  respect. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  J.  MORRELL." 


While  the  Society  have  to  thank  Mr.  Morrell  for  his 
excellent  intention,  and  regret  that  the  request  for  his 
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services  was  made  at  so  late  a  day  as  to  give  to 
other  of  his  engagements  priority — they  feel  that  the 
earnest  zeal  of  the  gentleman  for  whatever  he  under- 
takes would  have  ensured  to  the  cause  of  good  prison 
discipline  an  able  advocate,  and  to  this  Society  the 
honour  of  a  distinguished  representative. 

In  closing  the  labours  of  the  Stockholm  Congress, 
the  body  confided  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  regular  and 
extended  report  of  its  proceeding  to  Dr.  Guillaume 
of  Switzerland;  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  circle 
of  Penologists,  He  is  rather  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
work,  but  will  probably  have  the  labour  chiefly  on  his 
own  shoulders  though  referring  to  his  colleagues  on 
the  editorial  board. 

We  can  scarcely  hope  to  receive  a  printed  copy  of 
this  report  before  our  own  Journal  must  go  to  press. 
But  we  learn  from  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congrefis  prepared  by  its  honorary  president  for  a  So- 
cial CoEij^^ress  in  England,  some  of  the  measures  formu- 
lated by  the  Stockholm  Congress.  We  subjoin  a  re- 
port b)*  one  section  of  the  Congress  on  disciplinary 
punishment  in  penitentiaries. 

I. — Admonition. 

2.^ — The  partial  or  absolute  privation  of  the  reward 
accorded. 

3.— A  more  strict  imprisonment,  e,  g.,  by  darkening 
the  cell ;  by  depriving  of  permission  to  read  or  to  work. 

4. — ^A  reduction  of  rations  of  each  day,  conjointly 
with  the  privation  of  work.    . 

q.^In  cases  of  grave  violence,  and  of  fury  on  the 
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part  of  the  convict,  the  strait-jacket  or  some  similar 
agency  may  be  used. 

From  the  reports  of  other  "  sections  "  to  the  Con- 
gress, we  noticed  as  approved  other  recommendations 
such  as  follow  : — 

The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  aid  should  be  given 
to  such  liberated  prisoners  as  during  their  imprison- 
ment shall  have  given  proof  of  reformation,  attested  by 
the  penitentiary  administration,  or  by  visitors  delegated 
by  aid  societies. 

The  Congress  thinks  it  desirable  that  distinct  soci- 
eties should  be  organized  for  liberated  females,  and 
that  their  management  be  confided,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  persons  of  their  own  sex. 

In  noticing  the  care  of  children  under  penal  disci- 
pline, it  is  recommended  that  children  of  different  re- 
ligions be  as  far  as  possible  placed  in  different  estab- 
lishments. 

With  regard  to  relapses,  it  is  said  : — **  The  most 
"  effectual  means  of  combating  relapses  are  a  reform- 
**  atory,  prison  discipline,  conditional  liberation,  and 
"  a  less  frequent  use  of  short  punishments  for  habitual 
"  criminals.'* 

Congress  further  recommends  that  penalties  be  in- 
creased on  repetition  of  conviction.  Congress  thinks 
that  Prison  Societies,  Houses  of  Industry,  Agricultural 
Colonies  are  promotive  of  great  good.  Congress  is 
emphatic  in  its  approval  of  societies  to  aid  discharged 
prisoners.  The  Congress  favors  the  principle  of  "  con- 
ditional *'  liberation. 

Where  the  cellular  system  is  in  vogue  it  desires  its 
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application  in  principle,  without  distinction  of  race,  so- 
cial conciition,  or  sex,  but  makes  reserve  in  the  de- 
tails in  specific  cases. 

So  far  as  we  can  g^ather  from  the  abstract  from 
which  We  have  drawn,  the  Stockholm  Congress  favours 
longer  punishment  for  habitual  criminals,  cumulative 
sentences  for  repeated  transgressions,  and  generally^ 
wtf  think,  a  merciful  but  stern  application  of  the  law. 

The  general  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  who  give 
attentian  to  the  subject  of  prison  discipline. 


THE  NEXT  PENITENTIARY   CONGRESS. 

It  is  understood  that  the  next  International  Peniten- 
tiary Congress  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Rome,  in  the 
year  iSSo.  There  are  many  circumstances  favouring 
the  idea  that  the  Congress  will  be  very  largely  attend- 
ed, In  the  year  1880  Italy  will  hold  a  grand  "Inter- 
national Exhibition;"  that  will  naturally  call  to  that 
most  inieresting  city  immense  numbers  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  many  who  attend  from  inter- 
est in  such  exhibitions,  may  easily  unite  with  that  pur- 
pose the  other  important  end  of  representing  their 
country  or  locality  in  the  Penal  Congress.  Rome  has 
high  claims  upon  the  penologist,  as  the  seat  of  the  first 
great  public  efforts  to  lead  the  guilty  boy  into  useful 
manhood.  Italy  has,  since  her  unification,  given  more 
well  directed  attention  to  the  National  establishment 
and  direction  of  prisons  than  any  other  nation,  and  her 
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system  of  economy  is  unique  and  practical.  The  whole 
peninsula  is  one  great  system.  Every  prison  officer  in 
Calabria  or  Sicily  is  as  liable  to  be  called  up  to  Venezia 
or  Genoa  as  he  is  to  be  transferred  from  ward  to  ward 
in  his  own  prison  ;  and  when  transferred  he  will  find 
the  same  rules,  restrictions  and  liberties,  as  at  Palermo 
or  Brindisi. 

The  exact  treatment  of  the  prisoner  varies  somewhat 
in  different  Provinces,  but  the  system  will  soon  be  so 
completed  that  the  treatment  of  convicts  will  be  as 
much  under  regulation  as  is  the  general  plan  of  pris- 
on government  in  the  Kingdom. 

When  the  government  of  the  prisons  throughout  the 
Kingdom  or  State  is  uniform  and  fixed,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  bring  into  perfect  harmony  the  administra- 
tion of  every  prison. 


CRIME  CAUSE. 

It  was  once  said  in  this  Journal,  by  one  who  has  left 
the  uncertainties  of  this  life  for  the  reality  of  another 
world,  that  ''Poverty  is  the  parent  of  crimed  In  some 
degree  and  in  many  instances  that  saying  is  eminently 
true.  Solomon,  in  asking  to  be  delivered  from  tempta- 
tion to  evil,  says: — "Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches, 
"  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my 
"  God  in  vain."  Now  here  were  two  Commandments 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  breaking  if  he  was  to  be  in 
poverty,   but  there  was  also  a  danger  ahead  of  the 
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possession  of  riches: — **Lest  1  be  full  and  deny  Thee, 
and  say,  who  is  the  Lord  ?  " 

If  poverty  is  the  parent  of  crime  then,  according  to 
the  Bible,  wealth  is  the  parent  of  a  greater  crime.  The 
poor  man  violates  two  Commandments,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  criminal.  The  rich  man  sets  at  naught  all  of 
the  Commandments,  and  challenges  the  existence  of  a 
God  or  defies  His  power. 

Jt  is  not  a  part  of  our  duty  to  decide  on  dogmatics 
or  to  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  sentiment 
which  we  are  noticing,  of  poverty  being  the  parent  of 
crime»  admits  perhaps  of  some  explanation.  It  is  most 
true  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  persons  convicted 
of  crime  are  poor,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  their  pov- 
erty was  the  parent  of  the  crime  of  which  they  were 
convicted,  and  for  which  they  are  undergoing  punish- 
ment; that  they  were  induced  to  steal  because  they 
lacked  food  or  clothing,  and  had  no  means  of  supply; 
that  wife  and  children  were  in  want,  and  being  too 
poor  to  gratify  these  natural  wants,  they  had  borrowed 
without  permission  what  they  thought  necessary  to 
answer  the  demands  of  a  famished  home,  and  thus  set 
forth,  their  act  seems  almost  unavoidable ;  they  were 
poor,  and  that  poverty  led  them  to  steal.  That  is  not 
all ;  that  poverty  caused  them  to  associate  with  men  of 
low  condition  of  mind  and  intercourse ;  men  whose 
conduct  provoked  anger,  and  whose  example  induced 
hard  language,  and  so  being  poor,  they  took  "the 
name  of  the  Lord  their  God  in  vain." 

So  far  their  poverty  seems  to  have  been  the  parent 
of  crinn: ;  but  crime,  like  other  matter,  has  an  ancestry. 
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The  crime  to  which  we  refer  may  have  been  the  result 
of  a  poverty  which  had  a  parentage  so  distinct  that  it 
may  be  traced  back  with  some  definiteness  to  another 
ancestry. 

How  came  that  man  poor  ?  Whence  came  the  pov- 
erty that  is  seemingly  assigned  as  a  cause  of  crime  ? 

Of  all  the  tenants  of  the  cell  we  scarcely  find  one 
that  has  not  wasted  a  patrimony ;  or,  what  is  worse, 
wasted  good  opportunities  of  obtaining  wealth  ;  devot- 
ed the  time  that  should  be  reserved  for  the  cultivation 
and  the  labour  of  business  to  dissipation,  to  rioting,  and 
the  neglect  of  business.  When  the  patrimony  or  early 
gains  failed,  he  ceased  to  keep  company  with  for- 
mer associates,  and  sank  into  the  ranks  of  poverty ; 
with  the  bad  tastes  he  had  cultivated  and  gratified,  and 
the  miserable  habits  he  had  acquired  when  among  the 
rich,  such  a  person  in  taking  rank  among  the  poor  is 
not  reckoned  among  the  virtuous  of  his  rank ;  his  hab- 
its, his  examples,  and  their  influence  upon  his  children, 
do  increase  the  ranks  of  crime,  but  crime  was  the  pa- 
rent, not  the  child  of  poverty.  Poverty  may  of  itself 
promote  crime  sometimes,  but  crime  is  the  parent  of 
that  poverty  that  ensures  the  larceny  and  blasphemy  of 
the  poor,  and  perpetuates  the  Atheism  of  the  rich.  In 
the  last  number  of  this  Journal  the  neglect  of  children 
was  particularly  mentioned  as  a  most  prolific  parent  of 
crime,,  (itself  a  crime,)  and  the  population  of  the  prison 
cells. 

We  might  write  an  essay  upon  crime  cause  in  our 
City  and  indeed  in  the  country.  The  cause  is  operating 
most  productively.     We  will  not  now  refer  to  the  vio- 
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lations  of  the  law  of  which  men  possessing  wealth  have 
shown  themselves  capable.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  our  age  has  been  marked  by  more  instances  of 
profligacy,  by  dishonesty,  by  knavery,  in  attempts  to 
acquire  wealth.  The  cause  is  apparent.  It  is  the  ut- 
ter neglect  of  moral  discipline.  The  unrestrained  de- 
sire to  become  suddenly  rich  ;  the  gross  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  of  means ;  or,  worse  than  that,  the 
culpable  indifference  as  to  the  means.  We  need  not 
write  a  homily  on  this  subject.  The  examples  of  wrong 
are  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  avoid  notic- 
ing them.  "  It  seems  strange,'*  many  people  say,  "  thaf^ 
"  with  such  exposures  as  have  been  made  of  embezzle- 
*•  mcnt  the  crime  should  continue  " — perhaps  the  ex- 
posure has  gready  lessened  crimes  for  the  future — 
but  in  most  instances  of  development  it  will  be  found 
that  the  last  discovered  offence  was  contemporary  with 
one  long  since  exposed,  accident  or  shrewdness  de- 
layed the  discovery — some  indeed  were  warned — but 
they  could  not  relinquish  the  fraud  without  certain  ex- 
posure. 

Young  men  who  did  not  in  youth  acquire  a  trade 
as  a  means  of  support,  have  often  abused  a  trust  to 
which  they  had  not  been  reared,  and  thus  giving  of 
themselves  on  example  of  crime  cause. 

Our  object  in  this  short  chapter  was  to  answer  the 
often  repeated  remark  that  "  poverty  is  the  mother  of 
crime."  We  have  shown  that  poverty  is  a  result  of 
crime — that  the  poverty  which  is  too  often  found 
where  crime  exists,  is  itself  a  legitimate  descendant  of 
crime. 
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While  physical,  practical,  charity  is  found  lessening 
the  evils  of  poverty,  it  is  destroying  the  fruit  of  crime 
and  making  virtue  more  beloved  by  the  spirit  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  act  and  the  spirit  which  is  awakened 
in  the  receiver. 


CRIME  PROMOTING  CRIME. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  referred  to  some  of  the 
particular  causes  of  crime.  Among  those  causes  were 
found  neglect  of  parental  duties,  an  indifference  to 
acts  of  children,  who  not  being  early  instructed  in 
the  nature  of  acts,  grow  up  in  practises  which  soon 
become  felony.  It  seems  admitted  that  the  crying  evil 
of  the  present  day  is  that  of  falsehood,  which  soon  ri- 
pens into  perjury.  Men  do  wrong  for  profit  and  lie 
to  conceal  the  act,  without  thinking  that  an  enforced 
charge  of  felony  against  them  would  be  repelled  by  an 
oath. 

Take  cases  in  which  some  personal  advantage  is 
to  be  secured,  and  only  small  general  disadvantage 
caused.  For  example  : — Persons  visiting  Europe  from 
this  country  often  return  with  considerable  amount  of 
clothing,  jewelry  and  paintings,  purchased  abroad ; 
these  persons  know  very  well  that  the  laws  of  the 
country  levy  an  import  duty  upon  all  such  articles 
arriving  from  abroad ;  yet  constant  efforts  are  made, 
and  usually  successfully  made,  to  procure  the  landing 
of  these  articles  without  the  payment  of  duties.  The 
question  is  often  put : — "  Are  there  any  dutiable  articles 
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in  the  trunk  ?  "  and  the  answer  is  usually  "  no  ;  "  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  some  instances  that  de- 
nial would  be  strengthened  by  an  oath.  Certain  it  is 
that  means  are  taken  to  procure  the  admission  of  the 
articles,  evading  the  known  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  pleas  that  "  all  are  for  myself  or  my  family  " — or 
that  "  I  only  do  what  others  do,"  seem  to  settle  the 
latent  movement  of  conscience,  and  so  cases  are  for- 
gotten by  the  actors  till  the  next  visit  abroad.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  conscience  of  the  revenue  officer  who 
in  finding  a  few  gold  pieces  in  his  hand,  feels  easy  as  it 
regards  his  duty.  This  mode  of  violating  the  laws  of 
the  land  by  a  bold  and  shocking  violation  of  the  laws 
of  God,  is  too  common  to  need  explanation ;  is  too 
common  indeed  to  have  its  atrocity  readily  acknowl- 
edged. It  is  perhaps  less  practised  to-day  than  it  was 
years  ago.  not  because  the  conscience  has  acquired 
delicacy  but  simply  because  fear  of  exposure  has  ren- 
dered people  less  willing  to  risk  the  consequences. 

Neglect  of  Custom  House  requirements  has  of  late 
been  visited  upon  offenders  with  some  heavy  mulcting, 
and  that  followed  by  the  penalty  of  imprisonment. 
This  is  then  an  offence  which  leads  to  the  prison, 
and  therefore  legitimately  claims  the  consideration  of  a 
society  organized  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prison — 
especially  when  one  of  the  chief  of  those  miseries  is 
imprisonment.  Lessen  the  number  of  prisoners,  and 
the  amount  of  miseries  of  prisons  will  be  diminished. 
Reference  has  been  had  only  to  the  offence  of  violating 
the  revenue  law  through  a  sworn  assertion  of  a  false- 
hood.    That,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  one  of  the  uses 
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of  false  swearing,  which  seems  to  be  most  venial — 
practised,  it  is  said,  by  many  who  would  start  at  the 
imputation  of  a  dishonorable  act,  and  be  outraged  at  a 
charge  of  an  oath  sustained  falsehood. 

Falsehood  seems  to  be  the  natural  attendant  on 
criminal  acts,  and  those  who  find  their  way  to  prison 
seem  to  be  imbued  with  if  not  a  love  for,  at  least  a 
reckless  use  of,  lying,  which  at  almost  any  time  may  be 
exalted  into  the  seat  of  crime  by  ready  perjury.  It 
cannot  have  escaped  the  notice,  nor  failed  to  excite 
the  regret  of  people  generally,  that  the  oath  with  which 
careless  persons  emphasize  a  simple  assertion  is  almost 
as  readily  applied  to  a  solemn  asseveration  in  a  Court 
of  justice,  and  too  often  with  as  little  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  statement,  or  of  the  view  in  which  the 
law  regards  the  character  of  an  oath. 

Falsehood,  the  parent  of  perjury,  is  a  growing  evil ; 
it  is  one  of  those  promotives  of  crime  and  imprison- 
ment that  demand  the  attention  of  those  who  would 
alleviate  the  amount  of  prison  miseries  by  lessening 
the  number  of  prison  inmates.  But  how  are  we  to 
get  at  a  perjury?  It  is  answered: — Punish  it  with 
severity.  May  it  not  be  prevented  ?  Certainly — it 
may  be  presumed  few  men  commit  perjury  that  are 
not  given  to  falsehood ;  and  then  the  prevention  is 
applied  by  enforcing  truth  by  precept  and  example  in 
the  young.  But  it  is  said,  and  perhaps  with  much 
truth,  that  the  false  testimony  which  amounts  to  per- 
jury is  sometimes  induced  by  a  sudden  and  unlooked 
for  state  of  a  case,  and  that  an  equally  sudden  impres- 
sion is  received  that  a  single  aye  or  no  will  settle  the 
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inquiry.  Perhaps  cases  of  that  kind  occur,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  occasion  may  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  the  act,  but  not  as  a  justification ;  beside,  if 
the  truth  was  known,  it  would  have  at  the  moment 
struggled  for  utterance.  It  is  said  truth  always  pre- 
sents itself  first;  falsehood  halts  after,  and  only  by 
exertion  obtains  priority  in  hearing. 

Undoubtedly,  if  children  were  carefully  instructed 
in  the  importance  of  uttering  truth,  or  perhaps  of 
forbearing  falsehood,  we  should  hear  less  of  perjurj^; 
but  we  hear  and  read  daily  much  more  of  the  crime  of 
perjury  than  we  do  of  the  punishment  for  that  crime. 
Only  when  that  which  is  involved  in  the  question 
which  gives  rise  to  the  perjury,  is  of  considerable 
pecuniary  importance,  is  it  common  to  call  to  ac- 
count the  person  who  swears  falsely.  If  the  truth  fairly 
told  does,  in  a  case,  triumph  over  a  false  oath,  the  tri- 
umph seems  to  be  sufficient  without  inquiry  into  the 
means  of  action  used  by  the  defeated  party. 

Take  for  example  the  report  of  the  trials  of  certain 
persons  charged  with  murderous  violence  in  the  coal 
regions  of  this  State,  the  testimony  given  in  Court  by 
witnesses  for  or  against  the  prisoner,  was  often  of  the 
most  conflicting  character — diametrically  opposite.  If 
one  was  true,  the  other  was  false.  The  testimony 
against  the  prisoner  in  many  cases  prevailed,  and  the 
man  who  committed  murder  was  sentenced  to  be  hung, 
and  that  sentence  was  pretty  liberally  executed.  We 
heard  nothing  of  the  men  who  committed  perjury;  and 
we  may  say  that  the  attempt  to  secure  the  pardon  of 
the  convict,  or  to  secure  a  commutation  of  sentence, 
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does  not  seem  to  have  been  sustained  without  some  of 
that  departure  from  truth  which  must  have  character- 
ized the  testimony  on  the  trial. 

May  we  not  then  fear  that  in  the  earnestness  of 
the  young  advocate  to  secure  his  cause  he  sometimes 
is  less  careful  in  the  selection  of  witnesses  than  a  pro- 
found respect  for  truth  in  the  abstract  would  seem  to 
require  him  to  be  ?  It  may  be  said  that  *•  the  advocate 
"is  not  responsible  for  the  truth  of  the  testimony  which 
"any  man  offers  to  give  in  behalf  of  the  client."  Sound 
moral  philosophy  would  suggest  a  qualification  to  such 
an  apothegm.  If  attorneys  did  not  weigh  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  testimony  of  a  proposed  witness  our 
Courts  would  have  much  less  of  public  respect  than 
they  now  enjoy. 

Our  argument  is  not  with  the  dispenser  or  the 
practiser  of  law;  each  of  them  has  a  sufficently  difficult 
task  to  direct,  eliminate  or  decide ;  but  the  cause  of 
sound  morals  suffers,  more  by  the* want  of  truth,  a  want 
of  the  love  of  truth,  a  want  of  confidence  of  truth,  than 
it  does  from  any  wrong  independent  of  its  share  of 
falsehood. 

We  have  litde  to  do  with  the  instances  that  sustain 
our  opinion.  They  belong  to  the  criminal  records  of 
the  country,  but  certainly  the  feelings  of  justice  have 
been  much  wounded  by  the  presentation  of  reports  of 
cases  in  Courts  in  which  a  witness  has  testified  in 
exact  contradiction  to  his  former  testimony  in  the 
same  case.  That  is  less  surprising  than  is  the  fact 
that  the  discrepancy  passed  unnoticed  by  the  Court 
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PRISON  COLLEGES. 

There  has  for  many  years  past  been  floating  through 
the  minds  of  some,  and  profitably  entertained  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  others,  an  idea  as  it  regards  the  admin- 
istration of  penitentiaries  and  prisons  independent  of 
^the  system,  whether  separate,  congregate,  or  mixed. 
This  idea  has  been  discussed,  and  all  discussions  of 
such  subjects  result  in  good. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  prison  rules  must  ack- 
nowlege  that  after  a  system  has  been  adopted, 
there  must  be  pains  taken  to  secure  a  good  administra- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  that  men  may  be  careful  and  im- 
partial in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  superior  or  in- 
ferior officers ;  they  must  have  such  a  knowledge  of 
their  duties,  and  the  various  requirements  of  their 
place,  that  they  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise  with  any 
unexpected  event.  They  ought  to  have  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  temper  syid  proclivity  of  mind  which  crime 
and  consequent  imprisonment  are  likely  to  produce  ; 
they  ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  duties  and  acquain- 
tance with  the  manner  of  their  discharge. 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  can  the  man  appointed  to- 
day as  a  prison  officer  understand  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  his  place,  and  the  still  more  peculiar  require- 
ments of  some  abnormal  condition  of  its  duties  ?  And 
that  question  has  led  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  duties 
of  any  calling  or  appointment  are  likely  to  be  well  dis- 
charged by  one  who  has  no  experience  in  such  duties. 

In  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  held  in 
London,  in  1872,  the  question  was  propounded  whether 
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there  ought  not  to  be  schools  established  in  which  per- 
sons should  be  educated  to  the  business  of  prison  keep- 
ers. The  multitude  of  subjects  that  were  before  the 
Congress,  and  the  short  time  remaining  for  discussion, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  consider  the  matter  at  length, 
and  so  it  was  dropped ;  apparently,  a  large  majority  of 
the  members  thought  the  idea  good  but  impracticable^ 

The  practicability  of  the  national  plan  of  educating 
prison  officers,  depends  much  upon  the  character  of 
the  Government.  A  national  college  for  the  education 
of  prison  officers  could  scarcely  be  established  and 
maintained  in  the  United  States.  In  the  present  state 
of  feeling  towards  prison  discipline,  it  could  not  be. 

But  in  other  countries,  Italy  for  example,  if  there 
was  a  disposition  for  such  a  measure  it  could  be  carried 
out.  In  reference  to  this  subject  Dr.  Wines,  in  his 
address  on  opening  the  Stockholm  Congress,  said  : — 

"  The  penal  administration  of  Italy  has,  since  the 
"  Congress  of  London,  founded  at  Rome  an  establish- 
"  ment  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  promising  the  best 
"  results  to  the  cause  of  penitentiary  reform.  It  is  an 
"institution — ^a  Normal  College,  one  might  call  it, — de- 
"  signed  for  the  professional  training  of  prison  officers. 
"  It  has  accommodation  for  between  two  hundred  and 
"  three  hundred  inmates.  The  majority  of  these, 
"  though  not  all,  are  selected  from  the  Italian  army ; 
"  they  are  young  men  taken  from  the  ilite  of  that 
"  body.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  skilled  as 
"agriculturists,  shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  or 
"  other  handicraft  workers.  These  are  carefully  in- 
"structed  in   all    matters    necessary  to   render  them 
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"  efficient  officers  in  the  various  establishments  for 
"  criminals  and  vagrants;  but  they  are  specially  trained 
"  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  pen- 
**  itentiary  colonies,  which  Italy  has  recently  establish- 
"  ed.  Two  thousand  of  these  young  men  have  already 
"gone  out  from  this  Institution,  and  their  influence  has 
*•*  made  itself  felt  as  a  beneficial  and  elevating  power  in 
**the  administration  of  the  prisons  of  the  Italian  Pe- 
"  ninsula." 

The  idea  of  this  "  Prison  College  "  is  undoubtedly 
good ;  immense  and  continued  advantage  must  result 
from  a  staff  of  officers  that  are  well  instructed  in  all 
their  duties  as  prison  keepers;  men  who  feel  that  the 
importance  of  their  situation  is  increased  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  moral,  as  well  as  their  physical,  power. 

Such  a  body  of  prison  officers,  united  on  one  object 
and  with  one  view  and  plan  of  obtaining  that  object, 
would  produce  effects  of  incalculable  value.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  who  are  now  engaged  as 
prison  officers  would  have  to  give  place  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Penitentiary  College.  The  long  experience 
of  men  with  their  hearts  in  their  work  and  apt  to  learn 
by  their  observation,  would  make  them  just  what  the 
"  College  '*  is  designed  to  make  them.  The  "  College  " 
is  to  prepare  men  to  fill  the  offices  which  these  men 
so  well  administer,  and  to  take  the  place  of  certain 
classes  of  officers  "who  cannot  teach  and  will  not 
learn."  They  keep  their  doors  locked  and  serve  out 
the  diet — but  they  do  no  more.  If  they  attempt  any- 
thing else,  they  irritate  the  bad  prisoner  into  violence 
of  language  and  of  act,  and  they    provoke  the  well 
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behaved  tenant  of  the  cell  into  a  contempt  of  one  who 
is  as  unable  to  govern  others  as  he  is  to  rule  himself. 

But  the  penal  system  of  Pennsylvania  requires  en- 
largement before  a  College  is  established.  It  requires 
something  more  than  Lock-ups,  Houses  of  Refuge, 
Houses  of  Correction,  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries ; 
though  all  these  are  necessary. 

We  have  good  Houses  of  Refuge  in  the  cities  ;  they 
should  be  extended  into  the  country,  or  there  should 
be  independent  establishments  in  various  parts  where 
horticulture  and  agriculture  in  all  their  branches  could 
be  carried  on  as  schools  for  those  who  usually  form 
the  crime  class  in  our  cities.  Much  is  to  be  done — 
too  much  to  be  brought  forward  now.  When  the 
Central  Penitentiary  shall  have  been  completed  we 
shall  be  ready  for  agricultural  colonies,  and  that  may 
lead  to  a  preparation  for  a  Prison  College.  But  all 
things  are  different  in  Italy  from  their  condition  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
schemes  are  presented  they  must  be  considered  with 
relation  to  the  circumstances  of  our  country.  We 
have  no  army  from  which  to  draw. 


PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 
SEVERITY. 


Severity  is  with  the  law  and  the  Courts ;  unyielding 
firmness  belongs  to  the  officers  of  the  prison,  and 
kindness  and  earnestness  to  the  visitors.  That  sever- 
ity, it   has   already  been    said,  may   degenerate  into 
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cruelt}' — that  is  the  abuse — all  powers  are  liable  to 
tliat,  but  experience  shows  that  in  pronouncing  sen- 
tence, the  Courts  of  our  County  have  not  failed  to 
seek  to  consult  mercy  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
And  It  is  a  rare  case  to  find  a  sentence  that  does  not 
seem  to  express  in  the  Court  a  desire  that  the  object 
should  be  iin]>roved  as  well  as  punished,  and  that  the 
length  of  the  imprisonment  proposed  should  not  ex- 
tinguish hope  in  the  convict. 

Ftiw  things  can  be  more  injurious  to  order  in  a 
prison  than  a  laxity  in  the  administration.  The  force 
uf  sentence  may  be  diminished  by  a  well  adjusted 
scali:  of  consideration,  but  as  soon  as  a  convict  finds 
that  privileijes  are  allowed  to  him  or  to  others  which 
are  not  earned  by  action  or  forbearance,  he  commen- 
ces to  ask  for  other  favours  which  are  not  his  due. 
And  just  in  ]>roportion  as  a  convict  receives  favours, 
is  the  increase  of  his  desire  to  have  more  and  his  ex- 
pectation of  deserving  less,  and  that  results  in  a 
resort  to  severity  which,  following  the  partiality,  seems 
to  be  cruelty. 

The  keeper  should  know  the  rules  of  his  place,  and 
he  should,  in  his  treatment  of  prisoners,  do  nothing 
that  is  contrary  to  those  rules;  and  the  prisoner  should 
know  those  rules  that  he  may  not  expect  unpermitted 
favors,  nor  complain  when  they  are  denied  to  him. 
Ihe  position  of  a  prison  keeper  is  one  of  great  irk- 
sonicness.  The  insolence,  or  the  hypocrisy,  of  the 
prisoner  is  always  a  trial  of  his  temper,  or  the  means 
of  a  deep  mortification. 

Let    any  man  who  has  had  direction  of  a  convict 
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prison  be  consulted  on  this  subject,  and  he  will  con- 
firm the  idea  that  severity  (distinguish  between  sever- 
ity and  harshness  or  cruelty)  in  the  administration  of 
a  prison,  is  a  means  of  securing  not  only  subordina- 
tion, but  improvement.  Prisons  that  are  not  well- 
governed  usually  become  insubordinate  by  the  laxity 
of  discipline  that  at  first  only  led  to  the  necessity  of 
watchfulness,  but  soon  promoted  that  insubordination 
that  rendered  necessary  closer  discipline.  And  that 
closer  discipline  is  apt  to  be  construed  by  the  prisoner 
and  his  friends,  and,  perhaps,  the  public,  into  cruelty ; 
one  of  the  most  unpleasant  of  all  charges  against  a 
prison  administration,  and  one  that  is  induced  more  by 
neglect,  or  an  attempt  at  leniency,  than  in  a  steady, 
stern  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the 
prison. 

'  Cruelty  may  be  manifested  in  a  neglect  of  the  rea- 
sonable complaints,  or  representations,  of  the  prisoner; 
in  the  withholding  the  prescribed  rations  for  his  meals, 
or  of  any  of  the  provisions  for  the  comfort  of  the  cell 
consistent  with  prescribed  rules.  It  may  be  mani- 
fested in  harshness  of  language  and  offensiveness  of 
tone.  It  may  be  manifested  in  the  refusal  of  indul- 
gences usual  in  the  institution,  and  compelling  the 
prisoner  to  feel  that  bad  as  is  his  condition  as  a  con- 
vict, it  is  made  less  bearable  by  the  undue  partiality 
which  distinguishes  for  the  worse,  and  without  cause, 
his  case  from  that  of  his  fellow-prisoner. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  with  great  truth,  that  a 
great  number  of  prisoners  grumble  at  their  treatment 
and  afflict  themselves  with  thoughts,  and  their  keepers 
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with  assertions,  that  they  are  treated  worse  than  they 
need  be,  and  worse  than  are  their  fellow-prisoners  in 
other  cells.  Great  injury  is  often  done,  as  we  have 
occasion  to  know,  by  this  querulous  and  unjust  fault- 
finding of  prisoners.  But  before  they  are  punished 
for  the  wrong,  it  is  a  beautiful,  and  we  may  add,  a 
dutiful  exercise  of  position  and  authority  to  reason 
with  such  and  to  make  them  understand  the  circum- 
stances of  their  case ;  to  correct  the  misconception 
and  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  case,  and  thus  to 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  think  that  their  assertions 
are  well  sustained.  We  have  seen  that  mode  adopted 
with  great  and  good  effect,  sometimes,  not  always, 
extorting  from  the  grumbler  a  confession  that  the 
explanation  has  corrected  his  views  and  will  correct 
his  utterance.  Nor  is  that  all,  even  though  the  offen- 
ders may  not  be  satisfied,  and  such  folks  do  not  like 
to  be  convinced,  yet  those  who  heard  his  complaints 
learn  to  think  them  unsustained,  and  thus  they  avoid 
the  same  error. 

It  is  not  certain  that  complaints  will  cease,  or  the 
grumbler  be  satisfied,  by  the  most  perfect  explanation. 
Certain  persons,  even  in  society,  seem  to  regret  a 
state  of  things  which  will  be  generally  gratifying,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  deprive  them  of  an  opportunity  to 
complain.  In  prison,  where  the  company  is  not  en- 
tirely select,  and  the  feelings  are  not  perfectly  disci- 
plined, are  found  those  who,  really,  from  a  latent,  but 
a  decaying,  love  of  truth,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  from  a 
love  of  mischief,  wish  that  more  causes  of  complaint 
existed  so  that  a  querulous  temper  might  be   grati- 
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fied.  They  would  rather  put  up  with  some  serious 
inconveniences  than,  having  them  swept  away,  to  be 
deprived  of  all  grounds  of  grumbling;  such  persons 
occasionally  have  not  cause  for  complaint,  they  have 
some  hereditary  or  some  acquired  ailment,  and  that  is 
used  as  an  occasion  for  grumbling,  nay,  worse  than 
grumbling,  even  lying ;  they  never  did  think  of  a 
providence,  but  when  to  the  mortification  and  restraint 
of  cell  life  is  added  some  physical  ailment,  they  cry 
out  against  the  Court  that  sent  them  to  prison,  and  to 
the  officer  who  directs  them  in  prison.  Such  persons, 
when  making  use  of  their  infirmities  for  mischief,  mis- 
state their  own  condition  and  magnify  the  amount  of 
the  inconvenience. 

After  the  exercise  of  some  patience  upon  such 
prisoners,  the  keepers  have  been  known  to  leave  their 
cases  with  the  physician,  and  expose  this  deception. 
This  treatment  rarely  does  more  than  to  provoke,  in 
the  wrong-doers,  a  surliness  totally  inconsistent  with 
any  hope  of  producing  in  them  moral  improvement, 
the  great  and  principal  object  of  incarceration. 

We  have  known  some  cases  of  this  kind;  some 
in  which  endurance  of  friends  abroad  was  exhausted, 
and  in  prison  the  exercise  of  severity  became  a  natu- 
ral and  lawful  resort  of  officers. 

We  have  seen  a  case  of  the  above-noted  cast 
where  it  would  seem  a  sacrifice  of  self  respect,  and 
loss  of  the  respect  of  other  prisoners,  for  the  keepers 
to  allow  such  improprieties  to  pass  without  stern 
rebuke  and  conditioned  penal  visitation.  And  yet 
when  a  visitor,  unconnected  with  the  administration  of 
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the  prison,  approached  the  offender,  and  prudendy, 
ijently  and  affectionately  pointed  out  to  him  the 
ntfcessity  of  order  and  discipline  in  a  prison,  and  the 
relations  of  the  officer  with  the  severity  of  that  order 
and  the  administration  of  that  discipline,  and  particu- 
larly showed  how  his  own  (the  convict's)  comforts, 
must  depend  upon  an  observance  of  the  rules  on  his 
[Jcirt,  and  the  enforcement  of  obedience  to  those  rules 
by  the  ofticer,  the  offending  convict  has  slowly  but 
effectually  yielded  in  his  conduct,  and  at  a  later  period 
relinquished  opposidon  to  authority. 

Visitors  will  see,  in  these  facts,  that  they  have  cer- 
tain labours  which  can  be  done  only  by  those  who 
may  approach  the  prisoner  closely,  and  not  be  of  the 
class  of  those  who  rule. 

We  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  greater  sever- 
ity is  required  where  there  is  a  punishment  proposed 
for  crime,  to  a  close  observer  such  an  opinion  cannot  be 
considered  unfounded.  But  there  are  many  persons, 
who  have  given  only  a  superficial  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  Penology,  who  would  oppose  such  an  idea? 

We  must  distinguish  between  severity  and  cruelty ; 
we  must  distinguish  between  that  sentence  of  the 
Court  which  consigns  a  convicted  culprit  to  undergo 
the  exact  prescription  of  the  law ;  and  that  administra- 
tion of  the  sentence  (or  the  law,)  which  seems  to  seek 
for  means  to  aggravate  the  punishment,  and  make  the 
sufferer  feel  as  if  his  punishment  was  greater  than  he 
can  bear,  and  much  greater  than  his  offence.  We 
must  distinguish  also  between  dealing  with  a  convict 
who  has  no  idea  of  imprisonment  beyond  that  of  seclu- 
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sion — who  never  thinks  that  the  occupancy  of  a  cell 
has  no  interest  for  him,  but  to  punish  him  for  grievous 
offences  against  society,  and  only  concerns  society  as 
saving  it  from  his  depredations  or  violence  for  the 
time  included  in  his  sentence.  We  must  distinguish 
between  such  a  prisoner  and  one  who,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  offence,  is  not  unwilling  to  make  its  pun- 
ishment a  means  of  amendment. 

Severity  for  the  first  is  likely  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  his  mode  of  dealing  with  society  "  does  not 
pay/'  and  he  may  be  induced  by  his  very  suffering, 
legal,  Court-imposed,  suffering, — to  listen  to  the  moni- 
tion and  conditional  encouragement  of  Visitors,  and  to 
seek  to  make  earnest  conscientious  resolves  to  do 
better. 

Severity, — that  is  steady,  undeviating,  application  of 
the  lawful  sentence,  the  withholding  of  desired  gratifi- 
cation, and  the  application  of  discipline  according  to 
prescribed  rules, — will  lead  the  convict  more  readily  to 
consider  the  justice  of  his  punishment,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  it  suggests  of  true  amend- 
ment. 

After  the  preceding  remarks  were  prepared  upon 
the  mode  of  treating  prisoners  with  more  or  less 
severity  than  they  have  received  of  late,  we  received 
from  London  the  "  Howard  Association  Report,"  to 
which  we  have  elsewhere  referred,  and  in  the  mul- 
titude of  subjects  to  which  that  number  of  the  Report 
refers  with  great  clearness,  we  find  a  few  paragrahs 
which  concern  this  branch  of  our  subject.  We  copy 
them : — 
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**  The  governors  of  several  large  prisons  have  late- 
*'  ly  informed  the  Association  that,  in  their  view,  the 
**  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  has  in  this  country 
**  attained  a  maximum  point  beyond  which  it  would 
**  be  absolutely  pernicious  to  proceed.  Indeed,  some 
*' persons  are  of  opinion  that  an  extreme  amount  of 
**  prison  comfort  has  been  accorded  in  some  cases. 
"  There  is  weight  in  these  views.  And  the  Committee 
**  of  the  Howard  Association  take  this  opportunity  of 
**  remarking  tliat  it  is  no  object  on  their  part  to  make 
''  prisoners  comfortable  as  compared  with  honest  men 
"  outside.  Their  aims  are — the  prevention  of  crime 
'*  before  its  commission,  and  the  moral  reformation 
**  and  induslriai  training  of  the  criminal  after  he  has 
'*  become  siicli. 

"  So  far  from  preventing  crime,  undue  indulgence  to 
''  prisoners,  as  in  some  of  the  American  gaols,  is  a 
'^  positive  inducement  to  it.  Repeatedly  has  the  How- 
*'  ard  Association  protested  against  the  unwisdom  of 
"  such  a  policy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  any  cruelty 
*'  to  prisoners  must  be  as  vigilantly  guarded  against. 
"  It  may  be  further  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the 
**  decided  progress  made  of  late  years  in  some  depart- 
'*  ments  of  prison  administration,  there  remains  a  great 
''  practical  disregard  of  some  of  the  most  important 
*'  principals  both  of  Prevention  and  Reformation. 
''  Perseveringly  to  direct  attention  to  these  principles  is 
*van  important  service  to  be  promoted  by  this  Asso- 
"  ciation/' 

Three  remarks  in  the  above  extract,  will  naturally 
arrest  the  attention   of  members  of   the   Philadelphia 

Prison  Society  : — 

First, — That  which  states  what  is  not  the  object  of 
the  Howard  Society,  viz  : — 
"  That  it  is  no  object  of  that  Society  to  make  prison- 
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"  ers  comfortable,  as  compared  with  honest  men  out- 
"  side."  To  us  it  seems  that  the  views  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  do  include  the  comfort  of  the  prisoners. 
More  than  once  has  the  Society  appealed  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  for  laws  modifying  treatment  that 
interfered  with  the  comfort  of  the  prison,  and  it  has 
been  eminently  successful.  The  actions  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  responses  which  denote  the  most  humane 
feelings  that  had  only  needed  the  appeal,  to  secure  the 
action. 

Second. — "  That  the  aims  are  the  prevention  of  crime 
"  and  the  moral  reformation  and  industrial  training  of 
"  the  criminal  after  he  has  become  such." 

Third. — That  "undue  indulgence  in  some  American 
jails,  is  a  positive  inducement  to  crime." 

We  have  expressed  our  views  in  this  article  relative 
to  a  strong  hand  over  convicts,  and  we  have  tried  to 
distinguish  between  severity  and  cruelty — an  immense 
difference.  But  the  article  quoted  from  the  London 
Report  induces  us  to  refer  again  particularly  to  this 
subject  Not  because  we,  as  a  Society,  or  our  ap- 
pointed visitors,  are  accountable  for  administration 
of  the  penitentiaries  or  prisons,  or  the  discipline  of 
prisoners ;  we  are  not  accountable,  but  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  interested  in  these  as  having  a  relation  to  our 
mission. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  an  ill  judged  indulgence  of 
convicts  does  distinguish  the  administration  of  some 
American  prisons.  But  not  to  refer  to  particulars,  a 
knowledge  of  which  comes  by  observation,  narration 
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and  report ;  we  may  say  that  visitors  from  abroad, 
who  have  laken  an  interest  in  prison  matters,  have 
spoken  of  what  they  reported  as  great  laxity  of  prison 
go\ernment  in  the  United  States.  The  gentlemen 
who  visited  this  country  during  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, some  of  them  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  while  they  admired  the  neatness  and 
general  arrangement  of  our  prisons,  expressed  aston- 
ishment that  so  much  indulgence  was  allowed  to 
convicts.  We  need  not  particularize  points  to  which 
they  referred ;  but  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
administration  nf  some  of  the  most  approved  prisons 
in  Europe  and  know  something  of  the  direction  of  our 
own,  will  compreiiend  at  once  the  nature  of  the  differ- 
ence. 


MILITARY  DISCIPLINE. 

The  change  of  residence,  resulting  from  a  change 
in  the  location  of  industries,  rendered  the  population 
of  certain  parts  of  Great  Britain  almost  unable  to  sup- 
ply a  county  prison  with  what  was  formerly  considered 
an  average  number  of  inmates.  So  that  while  some 
of  the  prisons  in  Scotland  and  Wales  had  a  respect- 
able staff  of  officers,  they  were  furnished  (some  of 
them,)  With  only  two  or  three  prisoners.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  paucity  of  inmates  was  the  very  high 
individual  cost  of  maintenance.  In  some  prisons  the 
cost  of  the  prisoner  was  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
a  year  and  no  offset  for  earnings. 
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A  law  called  the  "  New  Prison  Act "  was  passed  by 
Parliament,  April,  1872,  which  reduced  the  number  of 
prisons  in  England  and  Wales  from  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  to  seventy-six,  and  in  Scotland  thirteen  pris- 
ons have  already  been  closed.  This  must  be  a  large 
annual  saving. 

It  seems  that  the  tendency  of  placing  the  prisons 
under  military  rule  by  appointing  military  rulers, 
which  we  noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  has  reached  a 
point  which  may  now  be  regarded  an  established  rule, 
that  military  men  must  be  placed  in  government  of  all 
prisons ;  "  and  the  prisoners,  both  convicted  and  ac- 
"  cused,  are  placed  under  military  rule ;  "  and  the 
inspectors  of  prisons,  appointed  under  the  new  prison 
act,  are  all  soldiers,  and  so  in  the  board  and  other 
organizations,  **  merchant  police  and  professional  men 
are  being  shouldered  aside." 

Captain  Mackonochie,  who  understands  the  duties 
and  requirements  of  both  prisons  and  camps,  says  : — 

"  The  ultimate  purpose  of  military  discipline  is  to 
"  train  men  to  act  together ;  but  that  of  penal  discip- 
"  line  is  to  prepare  them  advantageously  to  separate!' 

In  England  there  is  a  very  large  standing  army,  and 
consequently  a  very  large  number  of  waiting  officers. 
These  men  must  be  paid,  and  a  public  prison  creates 
a  demand  for  a  certain  class  of  talent  which  may  be 
found  at  less  expense  in  the  army  than  in  civil  life. 
The  treatment  of  army  soldiers,  by  army  officers,  in 
Europe,  is  usually  so  hard  as  often  to  approach  cruelty, 
and  when  in  the  person  to  be  governed  is  found  the 
convicted  felo7t^   many  have   reason   to  fear  that   the 
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claims  of  the  man  may  be  made  to  give  place  to  the 
supposed  deservings  of  the  felon. 

We  should  be  thankful,  in  this  regard  at  least,  that 
the  standing  army  of  the  United  States  is  so  much 
smaller  than  the  demands  for  its  service,  that  we  have 
very  few  real  Captains,  Majors  and  Colonels  intriguing 
for  the  place  of  jailor.  We  think  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  to  our  merciful  prison  discipline  from  the 
introduction  of  military  rule,  through  mihtary  rulers, 
but  there  would  be  danger  if  the  military  rule  should 
be  introduced. 

The  London  paper,  "  Howard  Association  Report,'* 
from  which  we  derive  our  facts,  says,  however: — "  Now 
**  it  may  be  admitted  at  once,  that  same  soldiers  do 
*'  make  excellent  prison  officers."  We  may  add  that 
the  very  expression  of  the  admission  shows  that  what 
Is  not  admitted  may  be  regarded  as  inadmissible. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  AND  HOW. 

While  we  are  putting  forth  a  record  of  what  we,  as 
a  Society,  are  doing,  and  thus  showing  what  we  mean 
to  do — while  we  make  statements  of  what  associa- 
tions, national  and  internal  Congresses  are  proposing, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  some  things  which  we 
ought  to  do^ — they  are  right  in  the  line  of  what  we  are 
doing,  but  they  need  the  adoption  of  certain  systems, 
the  acceptance  of  certain  plans,  and  the  prosecution 
of  certain  measures,  before  we  can  hope  for  even  the 
blossoms  from  which  our  fruit  is  to  spring. 
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What  is  needed  is  the  adoption,  in  its  severity,  of 
the  separate  system  of  imprisonment,  under  the  name 
of  personal,  individual,  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  hav- 
ing adopted  that  plan,  all  legislation,  all  sentences,  and 
all  administrations  should  be  for  that  end. 

The  separate  system,  it  is  true,  was  adopted  for  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  but  the  administration  failed 
there,  because  after  many  years,  as  everybody  knows, 
the  number  of  cells  was  not  half  the  number  of  pris- 
oners. What  the  excellent  Warden  of  that  institution 
would  have  continued  to  do,  had  he  been  able  to  allow 
each  convict  a  cell,  and  to  command  the  services  of 
an  appropriate  class  of  employes,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
surmise.  But  while  almost  everything  was  an  im- 
pediment to  his  progress,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  he 
effected  by  a  knowledge  of  his  duties  and  his  special 
gift  to  work  against  opposing  circumstances. 

The  first  thing  needed  is  the  system,  and  that  sup- 
poses the  adaptation  of  a  prison  to  the  requirements 
of  the  system.  The  construction  should  be  such  as  to 
allow  the  separate  confinement  of  the  convict,  so  that 
he  should  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  never  see  nor 
hold  converse  by  sign  or  token  with  other  convicts. 

The  system  needs  of  course  a  head — a  warden  or 
superintendent,  with  a  strong  attachment  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  a  hearty  assent  to  the  requirements  of  the 
system  of  separate  confinement.  The  subordinates, 
the  assistant  warden,  the  keepers  and  watchmen  and 
the  lowest  of  the  employes,  "  clothed  with  a  litrie  brief 
authority,"  all  should  understand  the  system  which 
they  are  aiding  to  administer.     Their  knowledge  of 
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duties  should  include  a  knowledge  of  themselves — ^an 
ability  to  control  their  own  tempers,  and  a  deep  consci- 
eniwusiiess  that  shall  ensure  to  the  extent  of  their  abil- 
ity, the  fulfillment  of  all  the  rules  and  directions  of  the 
prison.  And  among  these  of  subordinate  authority 
should  be  found  the  men  who  are  to  regulate  the  work 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  cells. 

Moral,  religious,  and  secular,  teachers  should  have 
a  place  in  the  staff  of  the  superintendent  and  these 
teachers  should  be  able  to  instruct  in  branches  not 
usually  taught  or  exercised  in  prison ;  often  these 
branches  have  but  one  student,  but  as  the  system  is 
*'  personal  "  no  one  is  disturbed  in  his  conquest  of  the 
multiplication  table,  while  the  instructor  is  assisting 
tlie  inmate  of  another  cell  in  differential  calculus — nor 
would  the  repentant  offender  be  annoyed,  while  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  the 
lesson  of  his  neighbor  who  is  reviewing  his  acquain- 
tance with  Horace  and  Livy,  or  emphasizing  the 
iambics  of  the  Latin  poets, 

All  these  pursuits  are  not  necessary  to  the  proper 
progress  of  a  convicted  prisoner,  but  they  have  been 
found  in  county  prisons,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  good  resolves  of  those  who  had  greatly  erred 
have  been  strengthened  and  ripened  into  practice  by 
an  indulgence  in  classical  and  mathematical  studies. 

These  and  other  studies  profitably  occupy  the  mind, 
and  serve  greatly  to  bring  back  self  respect,  so  impor- 
tant to  a  convict — but  self  respect  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  **  self  indulgence,'* — as  it  was  before  de- 
tection and  conviction. 
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The  prisoner  must  be  made  to  profit  by  his  good 
conduct,  and  the  aggregate  of  records  of  good  should 
be  available  to  some  personal  advantage,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  his  imprisonment  should  be  regulated  by 
his  conduct. 

Employment  of  some  kind  seems  to  be  most  desir- 
able, but  that  employment  should  be  in  conformity 
with  established  rules.  Every  cell,  if  properly  con- 
structed, will  admrt  of  a  vast  variety  of  labours,  literary 
and  mechanical — a  much  greater  variety  than  has  as 
yet  been  introduced — and  there  should  be  a  person  to 
direct  the  prisoners'  labours. 

As  the  system  is  to  be  separate,  the  old  punish- 
ment for  neglect  or  transgression,  viz.,  "  shutting  up," 
may  not  be  resorted  to,  though  confinement  admits 
of  many  varieties.  Blows  may  not  be  inflicted,  but 
the  great  offender  may  be  "held  uncomfortable,"  when 
moral  suasions  shall  have  been  tried  and  repeated  in 
vain.  In  no  case  is  the  inmate  of  the  cell  to  be  allow- 
ed to  act  upon  the  idea  that  he  has  not  committed  a 
crime,  or  that  he  is  not  undergoing  the'  penalties 
thereof.  It  is  the  sense  of  criminality  and  recognition 
of  the  justice  of  the  punishment  which  (with  kindness) 
produces  that  species  of  repentance  which  is  not  to 
be  repented  of. 

Against  the  system  of  separate  or  cellular  confine- 
ment many  excellent  persons  cry  out  with  great 
warmth  : — "  It  is  abominable  ;  it  is  worse  than  homi- 
"  cide  ;  it  is  tending  directly  to  insanity  ;  it  is  shutting 
"  out  the  poor  convict  from  all  association  and  inter- 
"  course;    it  is  making   his  cell  a  tomb,  in  which  he 
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'*  must  contemplate  no  release  but  by  death ;  the 
*'  convict  in  the  separate  cell  is  like  the  Venetian 
"  prisonen  who  discovered  that  every  morning  the 
"  walls  of  his  prison  approached  some  inches,  and  in  a 
"  fixed,  but  short  time,  they  must  meet  and  crush  him 
*' slowly  to  death."  These  and  hundreds  of  other 
charges  are  made  by  unreflecting,  uninformed,  per- 
sons. We  do  not  purpose  to  advocate  the  system  of 
personal  dealing  of  separate  confinement  at  present, 
but  we  will  copy  a  statement  from  one  who  is  not  a 
friend  of  the  separate  system — though  he  is  a  friend 
of  truth.  We  have  stated  already  that  the  separate 
system  is  fully  adopted  in  Belgium,  and  has  had  time 
to  show  its  effect.  Now  of  the  administration  of  the 
system  in  that  country  that  distinguished  investigator 
says: — 

"  Schools  exist  in  all  the  prisons  of  Belgium,  even 
**  the  secondary  ones,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in 
*'  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  elementary  notions  of 
**  geography,  history,  grammar,  the  elements  of  linear 
"drawing 'and  geometry,  more  particularly  in  their 
**  application  to  trades  and  the  useful  arts.  Moral 
*'  lectures  of  a  familiar  and  thoroughly  practical  char- 
"  acter  are  constantly  given  to  the  prisoners." 

Certainly  such  provisions  for  improving  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  prisoners,  even  those  in  the  secondary 
prison,  show  a  true  feeling  for  the  prisoners.  The 
statement  thus  continues  : — 

"  The  tedium  of  the  cell  is  sought  to  be  relieved  by 
"a  variety  of  distractions.  During  his  hours  of  toil, 
"  the  prisoner  receives  many  calls ;  all  the  employes 
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"  must  visit  him,  and  so,  in  their  several  degrees,  seek 
"  to  become  agents  of  his  reformation.  Each  keeper 
**  has  twenty-five  prisoners.  It  is  his  duty  to  be  con- 
"  stantly  in  the  cells,  going  from  one  to  the  other,  so 
"  that  every  inmate  is,  by  the  regulations,  to  have 
*•  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  the  day  of  his  keeper.  Be- 
"  sides  this,  the  prisoner  receives  the  visits  of  the  Di- 
**  rector,  the  sub-Director,  the  three  Chaplains,  the 
"  School-Master,  and  the  two  Physicians.  There  is  a 
"  rule  fixing  the  number  of  visits  which  each  function- 
"  ary  is  bound  to  make  daily.  The  Director  and  sub- 
"  Director  must  each  visit  twenty-five  prisoners,  the 
"  Chaplain  must  spend  five  hours  in  the  cells,  and  the 
"  medical  officers,  besides  the  care  of  the  sick,  must 
"each  see  twelve  prisoners  in  their  cells.*' 

This  seems  to  be  a  development  of  the  separate 
system,  and  we  do  not  see  what  other  system  can  be 
regarded  as  in  any  way  approaching  it  in  probability 
of  usefulness.  The  Belgians,  who  have  tried  almost 
every  system,  earnestly  contend  that  they  .have  the 
best  system  in  the  world.  Of  course  everything  must 
depend  upon  the  administration,  and  in  Belgium  the 
administration  is  nearly  perfect.  The  same  author, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  administration,  shows 
that  the  Belgians  also  comprehend  its  importance — its 
necessity.     He  says  : — 

**  Much  pains  is  taken  in  recruiting  the  staffs  of  the 
"  several  prisons.  The  employes  begin,  so  to  speak, 
"  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  and  step  by  step, 
"  if  the  requisite    qualities  are  developed,  they  may 
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''  reach  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Penitentiary. 
"Jt  is  a  sort  of  organization  which  constitutes  the 
*'  force  of  the  administration  and  gives  it  that  strong 
'*  esprit  de  corps  by  which  it  is  distinguished." 

This  is  a  statement  of  the  administration  of  a  sep- 
arate confinement  prison,  and  attention  is  particularly 
solicited  to  it — because  we  are  in  this  State  about  to 
have  a  *'  Central  Penitentiary,"  to  be  conducted  on 
the  "  cellular  plan," — and  we  beg  the  friends  of  prison 
discipline,  who  seek  to  make  imprisonment  improving, 
to  move  public  sentiment  to  an  adoption  of  the  perfect 
separate  system.      Let  there  be  no  half  way  adoption. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  SEPARATE  OR  INDIVIDUAL  SYSTEM. 

The  honorary  President  of  the  Penitentiary  Con- 
gress, Stockholm,  in  his  opening  address  refers  to  the 
subject  of  the  system  which  various  countries  have 
adopted  for  the  management  of  penitentiaries. 

The  readers  of  this  Journal  are  aware  that'  Belgium 
has  adopted  the  cellular  system  more  generally  than 
any  other  nation ;  we  therefore  refer  especially  to  the 
following  remarks  by  the  honorary  President,  who* 
has  enjoyed  and  improved  opportunities  to  ascertain 
the  facts  of  which  he  speaks.     He  says: — 

"The  Belgian  prison  system  since  1844,  has  been 
"simply  that  of  *  absolute  and  complete  separation 
"*of  prisoners  (with  a  few  slight  exceptions),  during 
"'their  entire  sentence.'  *  *  *  The  system  was  com- 
"menced,  to  a  limited   extent,  in   1835,  but  did  not 
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"obtain  complete  organization  until  within  late  years, 
"and  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  absolutely  accomplished. 
"Belgium  is  now  furnished  with  a  complete  peni- 

"TENTIARY  SYSTEM  ON  THE  CELLULAR  PLAN,  with  day  and 

"night  cells  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  seven 
"hundred  and  two.  Not  only  is  the  system  of  admin- 
"istration  and  discipline  one  and  the  same  in  the 
"central  or  convict  prison,  but  the  regime  of  the 
"secondary  prisons  throughout  the  whole  country  is 
"organized  on  a  uniform  footing  in  every  way  and 
"everywhere  in  the  Kingdom." 

In  Holland  the  cellular  (separate)  system  seems  to 
be  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  cellular  system  will  be  fully  adopted 
in  all  the  Low  Countries. 

The  separate  system  seems  to  be  gaining  favour 
wherever  it  is  understood,  or  wherever  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient population  to  make  the  management  of  prisons 
a  matter  of  general  interest  and  legislative  action. 

Belgium,  it  is  said,  has  more  than  any  other  nation 
adopted  the  separate  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  the 
"  cellular  "  system  of  imprisonment.  And  year  by  year 
we  hear  of  her  increased  satisfaction  with  the  plan,  and 
of  the  influence  of  the  good  administration  of  that  plan 
upon  other  countries. 

We  look  earnestly  in  reports  from  abroad  for  re- 
marks upon  the  prevalence  and  comparative  utility  of 
the  several  systems,  and  on  opening  the  Report  of  the 
Howard  London  Association  for  1878,  we  are  struck 
with  a  paragraph  or  two  in  special  relation  to  this  sys- 
tem.   Speaking  of  Convict  Prisons,  the  report  says : — 
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"  It  IS  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  importance  of 
"  the  separation  of  convicts  from  corrupting  associa- 
**  tion  with  each  other,  (a  subject  which  the  Howard 
'*  Association  has  perseveringly  urged,)  is  at  length 
"  claiming  some  degree  of  practical  recognition  by  the 
**  authorities  which  have  made  little  progress  in  this 
**  direction.  But  a  thorough  improvement  is  impracti- 
"  ble,  so  long  as  the  existing  system  of  long  sentences 
'*  to  ass0€taied  labour  on  the  public  works  is  maintained. 
"These  sentences  put  the  country  to  a  ceaseless  ex- 
"  pense  ;  they  often  break  down  the  prisoner  physically 
''  and  morally,  whilst  dispersing  their  families,  or  con- 
'*  signing  them  to  the  parochial  rate  payers.  They 
**  cause  the  future  recognition  of  the  discharged  con- 
"  vict  by  a  multitude  of  fellow  evil  doers,  whose  ac- 
**qua!ntance  often  becomes  ruinous.  They  foster  in- 
*'  subordination,  escapes,  and  occasionally  even  revolts.'* 

The  Howard  Report,  after  mentioning  other  evil  re- 
sults from  congregate  imprisonment,  adds  : — 

"  But  with  shorter  and  sharper  sentences,  of  from 
'^two  to  four  years  separate  imprisonment,  with  ade- 
"  quate  daily  visitation  by  officers  and  instructors,  and 
"  judicious  voluntary  visitors,  far  more  reformation  and 
'*  effectual  punishment  would  be  inflicted,  at  once  more 
''  severe  and  more  merciful  than  the  existing  plan." 

The  Howard  Report  combats  the  idea  that  separate 
confinement  has  produced  more  mental  injury  than 
did  the  congregate  confinement,  "  Mr.  Burt,**  it  says, 
**  in  his  record  as  chaplain  of  the  place  has  declared 
''and  illustrated  by   figures   that  insanity  under  the 
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"  congregate  system  has  been  eight  times  greater  than 
"during  the  four  preceding  years,  when  the  separate 
"system  was  in  full  operation.  During  all  those  four 
"years  there  was  a  complete  isolation  of  prisoners 
'*  from  each  other  in  cell,  chapel,  school  and  exercise 
"grounds." 

The  Report  adds: — "Shorter  separate  imprison- 
"  ments  are  more  penal  and  more  merciful,  more  deter- 
"  rent  and  more  reformatory,  more  economical  in  the 
"prisons,  and  more  preventive  for  the  future  than 
"long,  corrupting,  gang-labour  terms." 


OPINION  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS  IN  ENGLAND 

ON  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

ENGLAND  ON  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

Preparatory  to  the  International  Congress  at  Stock- 
holm, the  friends  of  prison  improvement  in  different 
countries  in  Europe  held  meetings  to  engage  their 
respective  governments  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  Congress  by  representation  through 
men  who  for  character  and  position  could  confer  dig- 
nity and  be  trusted  to  present  and  advocate  measures 
of  prison  improvement,  or  to  discuss,  improve  and 
accept  such  measures  from  others. 

Such  a  meeting  was  held  in  London  in  May  last, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Asssociation  for 
the  promotion  of  Social  Science,  and  with  the  view  as 
above  stated. 
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Over  the  London  meeting  Lord  Carnarvon  pre- 
sided. It  may  be  remembered  that  he  also  presided 
over  the  International  Convention  in  London,  in  July, 
1872,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  in  the  list  of  repre- 
sentatives to  this  meeting  the  names  of  many  persons 
of  distinction  who  had  been  active  in  the  Congress 
of  1872. 

We  copy  some  of  the  remarks  made  in  the  meeting 
of  May  last ;  and  first,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
the  President: — 

'*The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said  that  he  knew  he 
**  was  addressing  those  who  had  made  the  question 
**  one  of  constant  study,  and  for  his  own  part,  during  a 
**  great  many  years,  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  it, 
*'  as  It  was  his  privilege  to  fill  the  chair  at  the  Interna- 
*'tional  Congress  in  1872.  It  might  not  be  out  of 
'*  place  if  he  referred  to  some  of  the  more  important 
**  consequences  of  that  Congress.  It  had  given  birth, 
**  in  the  first  place,  to  a  very  large  mass  of  prison 
*'  reform  literature,  which  he  commended  to  the  atten- 
'*  tlon  of  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
**In  the  next  place,  it  had  borne  fruit  in  many  of  the 
"principal  countries  in  Europe.  Switzerland  and 
**  Belgium — the  latter  long  known  for  its  interest  in  the 
**  cause^ — had  made  marked  advance  in  the  practice  of 
"  prison  discipline.  Holland  had  improved  worthily 
'*  in  the  same  direction,  and  he  believed  he  should  not 
**  be  incorrect  if  he  said  that  the  cellular  system  in  that 
**  country  was  almost  universal,  if  not  quite.  Italy  had 
'*  made  great  reforms,  having  established  three  agricul- 
"  tural  penitentiaries,  and  founded  a  Normal  School  for 
"  the  training  of  warders  and  prison  governors.  The 
**  Northern  countries — Denmark,  Sweden  and  Russia, 
**  especially  Russia — had  all  made  very  large  reforms. 
*'  Germany  had  either  framed  or  was  framing  a  new 
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"  penal  code,  which  ought  to  be  of  high  value.  France 
"  had  undertaken  a  work  apparently  the  largest  and 
"  most  important  that  had  ever  been  attempted  by  a 
"government  on  this  or  any  similar  question.  He 
"  might  mention  that  the  issues  of  the  inquiry  in 
"  France  were,  firstly,  a  law  for  the  reform  of  the  de- 
"  partmental  prisons ;  secondly,  a  draft  law  for  import- 
*'  ant  changes  in  correctional  establishments ;  and, 
"  thirdly,  a  large  administrative  change  by  the  creation 
"  of  a  Central  Council  for  the  Supervision  of  the  Prison 
"System.  As  regarded  the  object  before  them  now, 
"  he  might  say  their  object  was  to  take  stock  of 
"  the  knowledge  already  gained,  to  consolidate  all 
"  the  information,  and  finally  ascertain  what  means 
"  could  be  devised  in  the  existing  state  of  things  for 
"improvement.  He  thought  when  they  came  to 
"  deal  in  an  International  Congress  with  questions  of 
"prison  discipline  and  reform  it  would  be  unwise,  and 
"indeed  impossible,  to  lay  down  any  uniform  rules 
"applicable  to  all  nations.  There  were  some  countries 
"  old,  some  new ;  all  at  different  stages  of  civilization. 
"  Many  had  very  different  ideas,  and  the  difference  of 
"  race  and  of  climate  largely  affected  their  desire  and 
"ability  to  make  reforms  in  their  existing  system. 
"  Again,  prison  reform  was  one  of  the  most  expensive 
"  reforms,  and  with  new  and  undeveloped  countries 
"  the  element  of  expense  would  always  form  a  mate- 
"  rial  difficulty.  His  conclusion,  therefore,  was,  after 
"  a  good  deal  of  thought,  and  watching  the  practice  of 
"prison  management,  especially  in  the  Colonies,  that 
"  it  would  be  quite  vain  to  lay  down  any  rules  abso- 
"  lutely  uniform.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  sea 
"  of  conflicting  theories  and  practices,  there  were  some 
"  principles  which  emerged  and  might  be  accepted  by 
"all,  if  not  enforced  by  all.  To  sum  up  some  of  the 
"  most  important,  he  would  say,  assuming,  of  course, 
"  some  form  of  classification,  that  there  should  be  a  sep- 
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'*aration  of  prisoners,  at  all  events  by  night.     Second- 
'*  ly.  that  the  system  should  be  based  on  the  progressive 
•*advancenKnK  of  j)risoners  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
*'  class ;   such  advancement  being  dependent  on   their 
**  conduct,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  some  practical 
"  test  and  proof,  z'/^.,  work  done'in  the  prison.    Thirdly, 
'*  they  should  be  all  agreed  that  the  old  class  of  brutal 
*' punishments    was  at  an  end,  and   what  punishment 
''was   necessary    for   the    maintenance   of  discipline, 
"'  should  be  moderate,  and,  above  all,  absolutely  cer- 
''tain^  so  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
*'  prisoners  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  punish- 
*'ment.     Lastly^  they  should  be  all  agreed  as  to  mere 
"  useless  work.     It  would  be  wrong  to  sacrifice  prison 
"  discipline   to   remunerative  work,  but,  on  the  other 
''  hand,  work,  so  far  as  it  could  be  made   productive 
•*and  tending  to  a  useful  end,  he  held  to  be  the  right 
*'and  sound  view  both  on  behalf  of  the  State  and  the 
**  prisoner.    Taking  all  these  principles  to  be  accepted, 
**  it  was  impossible   to  refrain  from  an  expression  of 
*'  thankfulness  that  such  was  the  case,  when  one  looked 
*'  back  on  the  state  of  things  that  existed  in  prisons, 
*'  both  in  England  and  Europe  generally,  not  so  very 
'  long  ago.      Let  them  look   back  to  that  era  from 
''  which  he  held  all  prison  reforms  really  dated — the 
'*commencemf  nt  of  Howard's  labours.     Then   there 
"  was  a  total  absence  of  classification,  and  a  huddling 
'*  together  of  men  and  women,  young  and   old,  tried 
"and  untried,  and  those  convicted  for  grave  offences 
"and  light.     Let  them  picture  the  horrors,  in  detail, in 
"  the  prisons  of  Europe,  and,  he  was  afraid,  still  more  in 
"  those  In  England — for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  bal- 
'vance  of  evil   did   not,  in  those  days,  lie  in  favour  o/ 
**  this  country — the  disgraceful  scenes  in  the  prisons, 
"the  cruel  oi>pression  to  which  the  unfortunate  prison- 
**  ers  were  subjected,  the  pestilences  which  swept  them 
"off.  and  sometimes  decimated  the  innocent  as  well 
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"as  the  criminal,  the  effluvia  that  tainted  the  persons 
"of  those  who,  on  grounds  of  humanity  or  duty,  in- 
"  spected  the  prisons,  as  experienced  by  Howard  in  his 
"  visits,  and  they  would  feel  thankful  for  the  change 
"  that  had  taken  place  within  the  lifetime  of  two  or,  at 
"most,  three  generations.  Going  back  to  a  period 
"  more  recent  than  that,  when  Norfolk  Island  was  in 
"  full  operation,  and  Captain  Mackonochie  went  out 
"  there,  the  noble  Earl  mentioned  a  case  of  a  young 
"  criminal  who  by  harsh  treatment  had  been  degraded 
"  to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  and  had  to  be  chained  to  ■ 
"  rock,  but  who,  under  the  treatment  of  Captain  Mack- 
"  onochie,  was  converted  into  one  of  the  best  assistants 
"  on  the  island.  Captain  Mackonochie  said,  *  I  treated 
"him  simply  as  a  human  being.*  For  four  or  five 
"  years,  as  head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  he  (Lord 
"  Carnarvon)  had  in  a  measure  administered  a  vast 
"  number  of  Colonial  prisons.  The  prisons,  of  course, 
"  in  the  responsibly  governed  Colonies,  were  under 
"  the  control  of  the  local  authorities,  and  many  of  them 
"were  admirable  ;  but  the  prisons  in  all  the  Crown 
"  Colonies  fell  under  the  more  direct  charge  of  the 
"  Minister  in  England,  who  was,  within  certain  limits, 
"  responsible  for  their  discipline  and  system.  It  might 
"be  worth  while  if  he  mentioned  what  was  the  course 
"  of  proceeding,  as  there  was  much  official  literature 
"  on  the  subject,  beginning  with  a  circular  dispatch  of 
"  Lord  Cardwell,  who  was  Colonial  Secretary  in  1865, 
"  in  which  he  desired  that  certain  information  might  be 
"collected.  In  1871  Lord  Kimberley.  who  had  suc- 
*'  ceeded  at  the  Colonial  Office,  summed  up  all  that 
"  had  been  gathered  in  the  despatch,  and  this  had  been 
"printed.  The  result  of  his  (Earl  Carnarvon's)  cor- 
"  respondence  was  to  be  found  in  two  or  three  rather 
"  large  blue  books.  There  were  three  conclusions  to 
"be  drawn  from  that  correspondence.  Firstly,  that 
"the  cellular  system  was,  at  all  events,  now  recognized 
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"and  accepted  in  principle.  It  was  not  the  cellular 
"  system  as  they  knew  it  here  at  Pentonville  and  the 
"  highly  elaborate  prisons  of  this  country,  but  one 
*' which,  for  the  purpose  of  health  and  separation  at 
"  night,  answered  the  object  in  view.  Secondly,  the 
*'  nine  months*  preliminary  separation,  such  as  it  is  in 
**this  country,  had  been  found  in  most  Colonies  to  be 
*'  impracticable,  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony,  the 
"*  expense,  the  absence  of  good  buildings,  and  many 
*'  other  considerations,  having  made  it  impossible.  In 
.  "  that  respect  the  Colonies  were  an  illustration  of  what 
"might  be  expected  in  some  European  countries. 
*' Thirdly,  a  great  difficulty  was  found  in  procuring  ef- 
**  fective  native  officers,  and  superior  officers  were  got 
"  from  English  prisons.  On  the  whole,  the  results  dur- 
*'  jng  the  tour  or  five  years  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
'*  matter  were  satisfactory.  A  great  deal  of  building 
**  had  been  done,  enlarging  and  reorganizing,  but  much 
'*  remained,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  done.  Much  was 
**  to  be  learned  one  from  another  in  regard  to  prison 
*'  management.  There  were  three  things  desirable — 
**  good  buildings,  good  prison  regulations,  and  good 
*'  men  to  work  the  prisons,  the  latter  being  of  the  three, 
'*  he  thought,  the  most  important.  He  thanked  the 
*'  Colonial  Governors  who  threw  themselves  heart  and 
**  soul  into  the  work,  naming  Sir  William  Gregory,  Sir 
"  Arthur  Phayre,  and  Sir  James  Longden.  He  had  no 
*'  doubt  that,  given  good  men,  a  good  system  was  se- 
**  cured,  a  prison  reformer  needing  not  only  sympathy 
"  with  the  class  with  which  he  dealt,  but  also  good 
"  sense  in  dealing  with  them.  Mr.  Howard  was  an 
**  example,  winning  the  approval  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
^*  Burke  and  Lord  Thurlow,  and  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
"ment.  In  all  times  and  places  there  was  noble  work 
**  to  be  done,  and  the  world  would  never  be  barren  of 
"  the  opportunities  for  doing  good.  The  present  ques- 
"  tion  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  men  and  the 
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"  State.  A  great  writer  had  described  a  prison  at  the 
"  close  of  the  last  century,  over  which  might  be  writ- 
"  ten : — 

**  Through  me  you  pass  into  the  City  of  Woe ; 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain  ; 
Through  me  among  a  people  lost  for  aye." 

"  He  remembered  a  prison  in  Rome — established  by 
**  Pope  Clement  XL, — with  the  motto,  ^'  parum  est  im- 
^'  probos  coercere  poena  nisi  probos  efficias  disciplinar 
"  There  was  a  whole  world  of  difference  between  the 
"  two  mottoes — the  difference  between  the  old  and  bad 
"  and  the  new  and  merciful  systems. 

"  Cardinal  Manning  said : — 

"  He  could  not  refrain  from  reminding  many  present 
"  of  the  noble  words  in  which  Dr.  Wines  alluded  to 
"  the  benevolence  of  Howard,  in  the  Temple  Hall,  at 
•*  the  Prison  Congress  held  some  years  ago ;  and  it 
"  was  certain  that  none  could  have  heard  in  the  report 
"  (so  full  of  modest  simplicity)  which  Dr.  Wines  had 
"  made,  that  he  had  five  times  visited  Europe  since  the 
"year  1871  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  great 
"  cause  of  humanity,  without  feeling  that  his  energy 
"  was  not  a  mere  emotion,  nor  the  language  of  elo- 
"  quence  used  for  the  occasion,  but  the  expression  of 
"  his  own  personal  life  and  endeavour.  It  seems 
"  strange  that  the  most  sacred  and  majestic  thing  on 
"  earth,  the  administration  of  justice,  should  incident- 
"  ally  produce  the  most  frightful  evils  that  could  be 
"conceived.  He'^had  heard  with  great  interest  the 
"  details  of  Norfolk  Island,  because  it  was  that  which 
"  forty  years  ago  first  brought  to  his  own  mind  a  full 
"conviction  that  the  administration  of  a  penal  system 
"  unaccompanied  by  the  penitential  system,  was  in  its 
"  operation  a  horror  and  a  degradation  to  all  who  were 
*  under  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  penal  system  ap- 
"  pealed  only  to  the  fear  and   the   suffering   of    the 
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"criminal,  and  did  that  which  our  Divine  Master  for- 
**  bade  us  to  do  by  the  example  of  His  life.  He  never 
''  broke  the  bruised  reed.  What  first  brought  the 
'*  subject  before  him  was  a  book  written  by  Bishop 
"  BrouLjhton,  who  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
"  bringing  religious  influence  to  bear  upon  that  colony  ; 
**  he  stated  that  for  years,  when  there  were  congrega- 
*'  ted  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  convicts,  not  one 
"  minister  of  religion  was  in  that  colony.  What  could 
*'  be  the  effect  ?  One  poor  convict  gave  this  testi- 
"  mony : — *  It  matters  not  what  a  man  may  be  when 
'* '  he  comes  here  ;  when  he  comes  here  he  may  have 
"  'the  heart  of  a  man  in  him,  but  in  a  litrie  while  the 
***  man's  heart  is  taken  out  of  him,  and  the  heart  of  a 
"'brute  is  put  into  him  instead.'  He  remembered 
**  when  the  Prison  Congress  assembled  in  London  last 
**  time  there  was  a  great  deal  said  about  the  system  of 
"  admitting  the  visits  of  friends,  well  chosen  and  under 
'*good  discipline,  to  converse  with  prisoners  during 
'*  their  detention  ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  bringing 
'*  to  bear  of  a  pure  and  healthy  life  from  the  outside 
■*  world  upon  the  poor  incarcerated  convict,  the  waken- 
'*ing  up  of  a  hope  of  the  future,  the  providing  a 
**  friend,  to  whom,  after  he  was  liberated,  he  might 
*'  turn,  would  keep  alive  in  him  the  one  lingering 
■^  spark  of  hope  for  the  future.  With  regard  to  the 
**  three  conditions  of  good  prison  reform  the  noble 
**  chairman  had  said,  most  wisely  and  truly,  that  the 
'■  most  important  was  the  last,  viz.,  the  training  of 
*'  those  who  should  have  the  care  of  prisoners.  While 
•*he  could  not  speak  of  adult  prisoners,  he  had  a  long 
■* experience  in  the  management  of  boys,  many  of  them 
*'  criminal  boys,  in  the  reformatory  schools.  Of  five 
*'Kiiiools  under  his  own  close  inspection  three  had 
'*  been  managed  by  trained  managers;  these  schools 
"contained  one  thousand  boys.  Two  others  contain- 
"ing  about  four  hundred  boys  were  under  untrained 
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"managers.  As  to  the  latter,  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
"getting  managers;  changes  had  taken  place  again  and 
"  again,  the  schools  getting  into  disorder.  But  not  so  in 
"the  three  schools  under  trained  managers.  He  had 
**  scarcely  had  a  single  instance  of  mismanagement  re- 
**  quiring  inspection  or  interference.  He  ascribed  that 
"  to  the  fact  that  the  managers  had  been  trained  with 
"  care  and  wisdom  for  the  purpose.  The  next  point 
"  was  what  was  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  children 
**  of  the  criminal  or  vagrant  class  ;  principles  could  not 
"be  laid  down  applicable  alike  to  all  countries  and 
"  races,  but  he  believed  there  was  one  which  had  been 
"  departed  from  most  unwisely  and  with  disastrous  re- 
"  suits.  He  knew  no  mode  more  sure  to  render  the 
"  management  of  children  unhealthy  and  impossible 
"  than  by  congregating  them  together  in  masses  and 
"  thereby  departing  as  far  as  possible  from  the  condi- 
'*  tions  of  domestic  life.  That  was  a  universal  principle 
"  which  might  be  applied  in  every  land ;  and  he  was 
**  happy  to  know  that  our  Government  and  those  who 
"  had  the  care  of  the  Industrial  and  the  Poor  Law 
"  Schools  were  apparently  convinced  that  the  more 
"  they  departed  from  the  domestic  life  the  worse  were 
**  the  schools  ;  the  more  they  limited  the  numbers  and 
"  approached  the  domestic  life  the  more  successful  the 
"  treatment  of  the  children.  He  gladly  seconded  the 
"  Resolution,  which  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

"  Lord  O'Hagan,  in  moving  the  next  Resolution, 
"  said  they  were  there  assembled  to  aid  one  of  the 
*•  holiest  causes  that  could  possibly  attract  the  human 
"  heart,  and  one  that  would  in  time  enlist  the  kindliest 
"  sympathies  and  most  earnest  support  His  Lordship 
•*  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  originator  of  prison 
'*  reform  was  an  Englishman,  and  as  long  as  benevo- 
"lenceand  self-denying  virtue  were  honoured  in  the 
•'  world,  the  name  of  Howard  would  be  honoured,  and 
••  he  coupled  it  with  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Fry.     If  he 
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"  were  appointed  to  make  one  of  the  deputation  he 
"should  say  that  his  country  [Ireland]  ought  not  to 
"  be  overlooked.  He  had  had  much  to  do  with  the 
"admvnlstration  of  the  criminal  law,  both  as  First  Law 
''  Officer  of  the  Crown  for  Ireland,  and  as  a  Judge ; 
"  and  he  was  happy  to  say  there  had  been  in  his  coun- 
"  try  a  development  of  prison  reform  during  the  last 
*'  fifteen  years  such  as  had  scarcely  been  equaled 
**  elsewhere.  Sir  Walter  Crofton  and  other  of  his 
''  friends  had  devoted  themselves  earnestly  and  suc- 
"  cessfully  to  the  establishment  of  a  system,  which, 
''  having  regard  to  the  natural  influence  of  individuals, 
'^  had»  by  avoiding  punishment  for  the  sake  of  punish- 
"  ment,  and  by  looking  to  the  reformation  of  the  crim- 
**  inal,  improved  enormously  the  prison  discipline  of 
"  his  country.  He  thought,  then,  that  there  should  be 
"an  influential  representative  of  England  to  aid  the 
'^  Congress  at  Sweden.  The  interest  they  took  in 
''  this  matter  was  one  of  the  most  exalted  and  most 
''  practicaL  Prison  reform  woulj}  give  good  citizens 
"  to  the  State  and  pure  souls,  while  prison  discipline 
"  was  one  of  the  most  important  matters  that  could 
**  engage  the  attention  of  man.  Crime  was  expen- 
*'  sive,  and  the  more  it  was  reduced  and  the  number 
**  of  criminals  diminished,  the  more  they  promoted 
''  not  merely  the  moral  and  religious,  but  the  material 
"  interests  of  the  State.     His  Lordship  moved; — 

''  *  That  a  Deputation  be  requested  to  wait  on  the  Home  Secre- 
'*  *  tary,  lo  represent  to  him  the  advantage  of  an  official  or  other 
'*  *  representation  of  the  views  of  this  Meeting  at  the  Congress  at 
f'  'Stockholm/ 

"Sir  Heron  Maxwell,  Bart., in  seconding  a  Resolu- 
"  tion,  thanked  Dr.  Wines  for  his  paper.  He  himself 
**had  been  a  magistrate  some  forty-six  years,  and  had 
*'  kept  his  eyes  open  to  what  crime  was.  The  difficulty 
**  was  how  to  deal  with  criminals.      With   regard   to 
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"  children,  he  never,  if  he  could  avoid  it.  sent  little 
•*  boys  or  girls  to  prison,  but  back  to  their  parents, 
"  where  possible.  He  had  great  aversion  to  sending 
"  them  to  prison,  knowing  how  they  were  contamina- 
•*  ted  there ;  and  he  knew  that  if  they  were  there  for 
'*  only  a  month,  that  the  fact  of  the  child  having  been 
'*  in  prison  surrounded  the  child  for  the  rest  of  its  life. 
**  In  the  Industrial  School  at  Feltham  the  magistrates 
**  were  proud  to  see  the  way  the  children  were  treated. 
"About  two-thirds  of  the  boys  preferred  to  go  to  sea. 
"He  believed  there  were  parents  wicked  enough  to 
**  get  their  children  to  commit  crime  in  order  that  they 
•*  might  be  sent  to  reformatories,  so  as  to  escape  the 
"  keep  of  them.  He  hoped  that  would  not  be  over- 
"  looked  at  the  Congress  about  to  assemble.  He 
•*  heartily  concurred  in  everything  that  had  occurred 
**  that  day.  As  to  whether  the  lessening  of  punish- 
**  ment  would  go  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  was  a 
"  great  problem  they  had  to  solve.  He  heartily  sec- 
'*  onded  the  Resolution,  which  was  carried. 

"  Sir  Douglass  Forsyth,  C.  B.,  in  proposing  the 
**  next  Resolution  : — 

** '  That  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Counties  and  Boroughs,  the 
**  *  Managing  Committees  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformator- 
••  *  ies,  and  Prisoners*  Aid  Societies,  be  invited  to  send  delegates 
**  *  to  the  Congress:* — 

"  observed  that  he  had  had  some  experience  in  the 
"  administration  of  justice  and  jail  management  in 
"  India.  Owing  to  the  great  efforts  of  Dr.  Mouat,  the 
**  administration  of  justice  in  India  had  greatly  im- 
**  proved  as  regarded  their  prison  discipline,  but  they 
"  had  been  hampered  by  social  castes,  by  religious 
**  prejudices,  and  had  not  been  able  to  get  anything 
'*like  the  system  which  had  been  arrived  at  in  this 
"  country.  The  Indian  Industrial  Schools,  Prisoners' 
"  Aid  Societies,  etc.,  were  things  very  much  for  the 
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**  future  ;  but  he  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  benefit 
*^  by  the  experience  which  was  gained  in  other  coun- 
"  tries.  He  had  traveled  all  over  the  world,  and  one 
**  thing  struck  him  very  forcibly  on  coming  back 
**  hoine^  that  whereas  abroad  the  most  important 
'*  works  were  left  to  officials  to  carry  out,  he  found  in 
"England  that  whatever  the  work  to  be, done  might 
''  be,  and  wherever  good  was  to  be  effected,  it  was  the 
**  nobility  and  gentry,  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and 
*' the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  which 
'*  were  all  brought  to  bear  with  such  great  effect. 
**  The  magistrates  in  Counties  and  Boroughs  were 
*' chiefly  unpaid,  and  they  devoted,  gratuitously,  much 
"of  their  time  in  furthering  the  good  cause,  the  man- 
*'  agement  of  schools  and  reformatories,  superintend- 
"  ed  very  often  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
^'position,  and  he  was  glad  to  think  that  they  were 
"  now  ready  to  come  forward  to  send  a  deputation  of 
"  their  body  to  attend  the  coming  Congress. 

"  The  Rev,  Dr.  Ace  submitted  the  next  Resolution 
"to  the  meeting,  and  in  doing  so  said  he  fully  en- 
**  dorsed  all  that  Cardinal  Manning  had  said  of  the  ne- 
"  cessity  of  having  trained  teachers  in  all  reformatory 
*'  schools  ;  and  was  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  Sir 
"  J.  Heron  Maxwell  as  to  the  non-imprisonment  of 
"  children.  Years  ago  he,  Dr.  Ace,  advocated  that 
"  principle,  in  which  he  almost  stood  alone,  and  was 
"  nearly  annihilated  for  doing  so, 

"Mn  Charles  Clark,  Q.  C,  in  seconding  the  Reso- 
*'  lution,  said  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  the  subject 
**  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  the  observations  of 
**  preceding  speakers,  and  they  seemed  to  be  on  the 
**  point  of  carrying  that  into  effect  which  was  most  im- 
*■  portant  in  any  reform  of  prisons — that  was,  the  de- 
"  termination  of  a  sound  and  efficient  means  of  prison 
"  discipline.     The   imprisonment  of  the   criminal  for 
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"  vengeance  was  not  the  object  of  the  law,  but  preven- 
•*  tion ;  and  if  prevention  could  be  obtained  by  the  im- 
"  provement  of  the  criminal  they  would  do  what  one 
**  speaker  strongly  recommended,  who  said  : — *  Empty 
"  the  prisons; '  but  he,  Mr.  Clark,  would  say  : — '  Pre- 
"  vent  them  getting  full/  In  doing  good  work  for  the 
"community  and  the  unhappy  offenders,  and  improv- 
**  ing  them  for  the  sake  of  society,  they  also  did  excel- 
**  lent  work  for  themselves,  for  they  were  benefiting 
"  the  whole  country  and  the  innocent,  who  might  oth- 
"  erwise  have  suffered  from  a  prisoner's  depredations. 

"  Dr.  MouAT  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
"Wines  for  his  eminent  labours  in  the  cause,  for  the 
"  long-continued  perseverance  with  which  he  had  ad- 
"  vocated  it,  for  the  trouble  and  self-denial  which  he 
"  had  exercised  in  bringing  together  these  prison  con- 
"gresses,  and  for  the  admirable  address  which  he  had 
"given.  No  one  deserved  more  their  gratitude.  He 
"  felt  sure  that  hereafter  the  name  of  Dr.  Wines  would 
"  be  associated,  in  the  history  of  this  question,  with  the 
"  name  of  John  Howard,  and  that  they  would  be  im- 
"  perishably  joined  together  as  men  of  a  kindred  spirit 
"  in  one  of  the  grandest  works  that  had  ever  engaged 
"  the  attention  of  man. 

"The  Eakl  of  Carnarvon  said  if  there  were  need 
"  of  a  seconder,  he  should  claim  to  be  that  person,  be- 
"  cause  no  one  could  more  heartily  concur  in  the  words 
"of  praise,  not  one  of  which  had  been  excessive,  which 
"  Dr.  Mouat  had  bestowed  on  Dr.  Wines. 

*'  Colonel  HiGGiNsoN,  of  the  United  States,  proposed 
"  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Carnarvon  for  presiding, 
"whose  remarks,  he  said,  were  worth  a  voyage  across 
"  the  Atlantic  to  hear,  and  concluded  by  submitting  the 
"following  letter  from  his  excellency  the  United  States 
"Minister: — 
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Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  May  i6,  1878, 

**  My  Dear  Sir  : — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  shall  be 
"unavoidably  absent  from  the  meeting  to  be  held  to- 
**  morrow  in  furtherance  of  the  subject  of  Prison  Re- 
"  form. 

"  I  am  full  of  sympathy  with  its  object,  and  cannot 
*'  doubt  that  its  consideration  by  good  men  will  lead  to 
'*the  happiest  results.  Crime  and  punishment  are  so 
**  connected  in  our  mind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
'*that  the  utmost  severity  is  not  the  only  remedy  for 
**  wrong-doing ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
''  cerned,  it  is  not  the  corrective  applied  by  the  Creator 
*•  towards  erring  men. 

**  How  to  strengthen  the  weak  and  how  to  restore 
**  the  fallen  are  questions  which,  as  yet,  to  say  the  most, 
"  are  but  very  partially  solved.  Science  has  already 
"  vastly  advanced  man's  physical  condition,  and  have 
"  we  not  equal  reason  to  hope  that  his  moral  nature 
"  may  derive  a  like  improvement  from  the  concentra- 
"  tion,  upon  this  most  important  subject,  of  the  atten- 
*'  tion  of  the  profound  thinkers  of  the  present  day  ? 
'*  With  very  great  respect, 

"  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Welsh." 


ITALY. 

The  tendency  of  public  feeling  in  Italy,  and  indeed 
in  many  other  countries,  is  toward  the  alleviation  of 
the  sentence  of  Courts  for  the  highest  crimes.  The 
punishment  is  lessened,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
number  or  atrocity  of  crimes  is  lessened.  When 
Humbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Italy,  on  the  death 
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of  his  father,  Victor  Emanuel,  he  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  distinguishing  the  commencement  of  a  reign 
by  an  act  of  clemency ;  and  a  reporter  of  the  measure, 
as  he  enumerates  the  persons  favoured,  says: — 

"The  collective  pardons  of  the  young  monarch 
"withdrew  immediately  from  the  public  executioner  fif- 
•*  ty-five  (55)  human  lives,  and  eventually  thirty  more. 
"  So  the  work  of  clemency  saved  eighty-five  (85)  hu- 
"  man  beings,  who  were  destined  to  the  gallows,  and 
"  spared  to  Italy  a  sanguinary  hecatomb  which  would 
"have  wrought  injury  to  any  nation  educated  in  mor- 
*"al  and  Christian  sentiment." 

The  act  of  clemency  of  the  new  king  included  a 
large  number  of  convicts,  who  were  undergoing  pun- 
ishment for  libels  and  political  wrong,  these  latter 
received  full  pardon ;  for  the  other  class,  commu- 
tation rather  than  pardon,  denoted  the  extent  of  clem- 
ency. The  murderers  were  not  turned  loose  upon 
society,  but  were  detained  for  life. 

The  number  of  capital  punishments  average  about 
thirty-nine  a  year  in  Italy. 

In  the  last  ten  years  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  were  sentenced  to  death ;  of  these  three  hundred 
and  eighty-one  were  men,  and  eleven  women,  of 
whom  three  hundred  and  forty  men  and  eleven  (all) 
of  the  women  escaped  execution,  some  by  commuta- 
tion to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  some  by  dying  be- 
fore action  was  had  on  their  cases  after  sentence.  The 
capital  sentences  were:  for  assassination,  one  hundred 
and   sixty-three;  robbery  with  murder,  one  hundred 
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and  two ;    parricide,  fifteen ;     infanticide,   five.      No 
woman  suffered  capita!  punishment. 


IRISH  SYSTEM. 


In  discussing  propositions  for  systems  by  which 
the  penal  institutions  of  a  State  or  Country  may  be 
conducted,  many  persons  refer  direcdy  to  the  Irish 
System,  as  it  is  denominated,  as  embodying  most  of 
the  improvements  of  modern  times.  That  system  is 
divided  into  several  distinct  but  entirely  dependent 
parts.  First. — Separate  confinement  with  very  hard 
treatment.  Second. — Congregate  confinement,  with 
hard  treatment  and  liard  work.  Third. — A  treatment 
that  finally  results  in  a  ticket-of-leave. 

T\i^  first  is  improperly  severe  in  its  deficiency  of 
necessary'  comfort.  A  physician,  reporting  lately  on 
the  death  of  a  convict  in  that  prison,  declared  that 
the  disease  was  caused  and  the  death  hastened  by  the 
hard  treatment. 

The  second  is  the  congregate  confinement  at  Spike 
Island;  and  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  and  their 
conduct  there  are  referred  to  with  great  censure. 
One  writer  says  that  Spike  Island  is  a  disgrace  to 
humanity;  and  almost  all  agree  that  this  intermediate 
prison  helps  no  one  but  the  officer.  An  observer 
says:— ^' In  June,  1878,  a  gang  of  Irish  convicts  at 
"  Spike  Island  attacked  their  wardens  with  shovels, 
'^and  considerable  mjur)'  was  inflicted  on  both  sides.'* 
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The  third  is  the  measure  that  peoples  American 
prisons  with  ticket-of-leave  men. 

The  first  is  the  difference  between  severity  and 
cruelty,  so  much  of  the  former  as  to  become  the  latter. 

The  second  is  an  illustration  of  the  evils  of  the  con- 
gregate system. 

The  third  shows  how  a  nation  may  rid  itself  of 
advanced  criminals  at  the  expense  of  another  people. 


MEANS  COMING  INTO  USE. 

Almost  all  our  statements,  as  almost  all  our  labours, 
have  reference  to  the  punishment  of  criminals,  and  the 
efforts  to  assist  to  lessen  the  punishment,  with  the  la- 
bours of  visitors  to  make  the  punishment  a  means  of 
amendment.  "  Give  me  where  I  may  stand  and  1  will 
move  the  world,**  said  Archimedes  of  Syracuse.  He 
had  acquired  a  true  knowledge  of  the  lever  and  com- 
prehended its  uses  and  possibilities.  Archimedes 
could  make  a  "  lever,''  and  he  could  collect  the 
"power** — all  he  wanted  was  a  ''fulcrum''  on  which  his 
lever  was  to  rest,  something  "  where  he  might  stand,** 
and  then  with  lever  well  placed,  and  power  well  cal- 
culated, the  earth  was  to  be  moved. 

The  great  problem  of  the  present  day  is  to  move,  to 
lift  up,  prevent  and  dispose  of  crime.  A  world  of 
crime  is  about  us>  and  the  lever  is  provided,  and  the 
power  available — where  is  the  fulcrum,  how  is  that 
to  be  supplied  ?     We  have  culprits,  convicts  and  juve- 
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nile  offenders,  and  juveniles  who  are  not  yet  offenders; 
these  make  a  world  of  crime  and  crime  candidates.  We 
have  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  devote  time, 
means  and  comfort  to  the  lessening  and  preventing  of 
crime,  and  these  supply  the  power,  the  lever — let  us 
seek  for  the  fulcrum.  As  the  crimes  are  to  be  lessened 
by  the  purification  of  the  intentions  of  the  criminal,  and 
by  tluis  liftinjT  from  him  the  mighty  load  of  consciouness 
of  wrong-doing  and  its  consequences,  the  convicted 
criminal  needs  explanation  of  offence  and  its  con- 
nection with  his  condition.  The  Visitors  of  the  So- 
ciety are  powers  to  apply  the  fulcrum  of  kind  mon- 
itions and  gentle  suasion.  Their  frequent,  their  regular, 
visits  to  the  cell  of  the  offender  are  uses  of  a  power 
which  rarely  fails  to  elevate  when  it  is  applied  to  a 
single  object — more  than  one  divides  and  weakens  the 
power,  preventing  its  efficiency 

In  no  way  do  the  affectionate,  faithful  labours  of  our 
visitors  become  so  fruidess  as  in  attempts  to  produce 
good  effects  by  visiting  crowded  cells.  So  plain  is 
that,  so  readily  admitted  by  persons  engaged  in  the 
great  charity  of  visiting  prison  cells,  that  when  it  is 
ascertained  that  there  are  more  than  one  inmate,  hopes 
of  good  results  are  relinquished,  and  the  attempts  to 
ameliorate  by  soothing  advice  give  place  to  the 
deposit  of  good  tracts,  with  the  expression  of  some 
good  wishes. 

Visits  to  cells  and  addresses  to  all  the  prisoners  in 
one  hall  are  the  usual  means  of  lessening  the  miseries 
of  prisons,  and  leading  to  the  improvement  of  prison - 
LTs,  these  the  visitors  make. 
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Another  mode  is  to  follow  the  accused  to  his  cell, 
hear  his  statement,  and  seek,  upon  his  representation, 
to  procure  his  release  before  conviction  fixes  upon  him 
the  seal  of  guilt.     This  is  the  work  of  the  Agent. 

But  there  are  two  modes  of  elevating  people  which 
we  have  not  noticed  yet.  One  is  the  reception  and  care 
of  the  young,  before  there  has  been  much  manifesta- 
tion of  a  disposition  to  do  wrong.  The  provision  for 
their  future  welfare,  before  that  welfare  is  jeoparded 
by  violations  of  the  rules  of  society,  before  bad  habits 
become  so  strong  as  to  appear  to  be  a  part  of  their 
nature ;  where  the  young  boy,  manifesting  a  disposi- 
tion toward  crime,  may  be  reared  in  the  atmosphere 
of  virtuous  industry  and  in  the  influence  of  whole- 
some example,  where  he  may  be  beyond  the  influence 
of  city  vices,  and  without  the  restraint  of  lofty  stone 
walls. 

Our  readers  know  that  there  are  in  some  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  what  are  called  "  Farm  Schools,*'  where 
are  sent  lads  for  training,  physical  and  moral.  We 
are  not  prepared  now  to  describe  the  kind  maintained 
in  Ohio  and  other  States,  but  it  is  known  that  they  do 
exist  there,  and  are  praised  for  their  great  utility  in 
keeping  the  inmates  in  families  under  rule,  but  not 
under  disagreeable  restaint.  When  the  resolve  of  this 
State  to  supply  such  a  means  of  good  shall  be  made 
known,  it  will  be  time  to  discuss  particulars,  though  it 
may  be  said  that  the  discussion  of  particulars  might 
lead  to  willingness  to  grant  the  general. 

Reports  from  some  of  these  "Farm  Schools,''  repre- 
sent the  inmates  living  happily  and  usefully  in  families 
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with  little  more  restraint  than  would  be  exercised  by  the 
conductor  of  a  well  ordered  farm.  It  is  added  that  the 
**  pupils  "  of  these  Farm  Schools  are  useful  as  labourers 
and  overseers,  and  also  in  the  discharge  of  some  of  the 
duties  of  a  steward.  They  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
when  the  grass  has  become  hay,  or  the  wheat  fields 
have  yielded  their  rich  contribution,  those  pupils  who 
have  attained  some  age  and  gained  confidence  are 
sent  to  market  with  the  produce  of  the  farm. 

They  are  jealous  of  the  credit  and  success  of  their 
particular  famiiy,  and,  while  they  know  all  those  fami- 
lies are  labouring  to  one  object,  still  each  has  an  am- 
bition to  secure  the  highest  applause  for  his  own,  and 
persons  not  informed  of  the  real  character  of  these 
school  farms  could  not  believe  that  they  were  not  the 
property  in  esse  or  in  posse  of  these  young  labourers. 


OBITUARY. 


There  is  a  sameness  in  the  annual  reports  of  any 
society  that  renders  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  at- 
tempt to  infuse  interest  into  statements  that  can  vary 
very  little  from  year  to  year.  Some  of  the  subjects 
which  are  presented  may  be  omitted,  and  extraordi- 
nary emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  others  that  will  en- 
sure some  variety,  without  which  narration  fails  of 
interest 

There  is  one  chapter  of  our  Journal  which  allows  of 
no  omission,  and  which  possesses  from  year  to  year  a 
melancholy  interest.     We  mean  the  "  Obituary  Chap- 
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ter,"  that  speaks  of  the  departure  of  some  of  our  val- 
ued co-labourers,  whose  good  work,  and  whose  kind 
words,  are  remembered  to  their  credit,  and  to  the  just 
social  pride  of  their  former  colleagues.  Nor  is  the 
melancholy  duty  unrelieved  by  reflection.  It  is  good 
that  our  deceased  brethren  were  so  profitably  devo- 
ted to  the  works  of  our  Society.  But  it  is  no  less 
good  that  the  survivors  have  power  of  discernment 
and  discrimination  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  la- 
bours which  they  have  seen,  and  have  distinguished 
their  peculiar  excellence. 

The  Society,  while  this  report  is  being  prepared, 
has  to  mourn  the  loss  by  death  of  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  faithful  members.  His  worth,  and  the  grief 
of  the  Society,  are  set  forth  in  the  action  of  our  com- 
mittee recorded  in  subsequent  pages.  The  advanced 
age  and  the  increasing  infirmities  of  others  who  have 
grown  old  in  our  association,  render  it  scarcely  proba- 
ble that  the  record  now  made,  will  not,  before  these 
pages  are  submitted  for  approval,  be  supplemented 
by  reports  of  the  cessation  of  others  of  our  elders  from 
the  work  which  they  have  undertaken  in  the  name  of 
our  Society. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  in  causes  like  ours  advocates 
and  defenders  should  die  with  their  harness  on.  This 
idea  is  good,  we  should  be  "faithful  unto  death.'*  But 
as  to  the  harness — the  Syrian  King  was  smitten  be- 
tween the  plates  of  his  armour  and  was  killed ;  while 
David,  unused  to  the  impediment  of  shield  and  spear 
and  armour,  chose  smooth  stones  from  the  brook  and 

with  a  simple  sling,  triumphed  over  a  giant  foe.     We 
xo 
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must  have  our  heart  in  the  work,  and  that  is  a  won- 
derful promoter  of  triumphs. 

If,  by  diti  direction  of  Him  with  whom  are  the  issues 
of  life»  some  now  awaiting  "  the  great  teacher,  Death," 
are  spared  to  the  coming  year,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  wHI  survive  an  extended  period.  Yet  they, 
even  "  when  the  strong  men  bow  and  the  keepers  of  the 
house  tremble,"  resting  from  labours  are  not  useless ; 
long  experience  has  made  them  teachers,  and  they 
live  to  influence  their  new  associates  by  their  councils 
and  by  a  reference  to  their  examples.  Those  examples 
are  always  instructive.  Alive,  the  good  man  enforces 
the  weight  of  his  example  by  the  power  which  virtuous 
age  possesses.  Being  dead,  the  remembrance  of  his 
excellence  is  operative  for  good. 

The  great  treasure  of  our  Society  is  the  enviable 
fame  of  its  past  active  members.  To  them  we  may 
refer  with  pardonable  pride  for  what  our  Society  meant 
to  perform  and  did  perform.  They  ranked  with  the 
best  citizens  in  their  time,  and  their  rank  was  made 
more  honourable  by  a  knowledge  of  their  active  asso- 
ciation with  us.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  the  endeavor  of 
those  who  have  acquired  distinction  among  us  by  sac- 
rifice, labour  and  office  to  make  certain  the  hope  that 
while  they  are  honoured  by  the  confidence  of  the  Soci- 
ety, the  Society  shall  not  lose  honour  by  them.  All 
who  act  in  the  name  of  this  Society  feel  that  they  have 
a  responsibility — there  is  a  good  name  to  be  maintain- 
ed ;  a  credit  of  usefulness  to  be  supported.  Our  pre- 
decessors left  us  a  work,  and  they  left  us  accountable 
for  that  work.     When  Elijah  ascended  to  Heaven  he 
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dropped  his  garment  upon  the  shoulders  of  Elisha  his 
successor — he  devolved  with  the  prophet's  cloak  the 
prophet's  responsibilities. 

Let  us  take  heart  then,  and  knowing  that  the  works 
proposed  by  this  Society  are  approved,  as  they  are 
authorized,  by  God,  let  us  not  shrink  from  the  work 
because  others  are  taken  away.  We  know  that  in  the 
zenith  of  their  successful  labour  our  predecessors 
reached  a  most  desirable  condition  of  usefulness ;  but 
we  know  also  that  the  same  power  which  gave  won- 
derful success  to  their  labour,  is  as  able,  and  we 
undoubtingly  believe,  as  willing  to  make  us  the  instru- 
ments of  His  merciful  providence  and  His  charitable 
dispensation  for  suffering  humanity  as  He  did  our 
predecessors. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee, 
Alfred  H.  Love  thus  appropriately  and  feelingly  an- 
nounced the  death  of 

JOSEPH  JANVIER  WOODWARD. 

Friends  : — It  would  be  doing  violence  to  my  feel- 
ings to  pass  from  this  meeting  without  turning  to  a 
page  of  our  history,  which  has  its  gloom. 

I  have  waited  until  the  business  pf  the  evening 
should  be  completed. 

While  the  Secretary  was  receiving  the  responses  at 
roll-call,  and  was  announcing  the  names  of  newly  elec- 
ted members,  to  be  co-workers  with  us  in  this  impor- 
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tant  vinevard  of  life's  duties,  and  we  were  all  felicita- 
ting  ourselves  over  the  fresh  and  earnest  material  that 
was  coming  among  us,  promising  the  good  fruit  of 
spiritual  faith  and  works  in  behalf  of  misguided  hu- 
manity, I  could  not  help  thinking  of  our  out-goings. 
and  the  unresponsive  name,  the  eloquent  absence,  of 
one  who  has  faithfully  fulfilled  all  the  obligations  of 
member,  friend  and  man,  now  hushed  in  the  repose  of 
death, 

I  refer  to  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  recent  and 
unexpected  decease  of  our  esteemed  fellow  labourer 

josEpn  J.  Woodward. 

We  welcome  the  new,  but  we  sorrow  for  the  old. 
The  wisdom,  the  faithfulness  and  the  strength  of  the 
departed  must  animate  the  remaining,  solace  our 
grief*  and  Inspire  others  to  enter  these  **  fields  already 
white  unto  harvest/* 

Joseph  J,  Woodward  was  a  faithful  visitor  at  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  sympa- 
thetic pleader  with  the  prisoners;  a  regular  attendant 
upon  our  meetings,  and  the  duties  thereof;  often  the 
best  listener,  with  words  few,  but  always  "fitly  spo- 
ken;'' and  with  a  weight  and  an  influence  of  character 
that  made  his  presence  felt,  his  opinions  respected, 
and  his  life  illustrious. 

I  own  to  a  peculiar  admiration  for  his  bearing  and 
intercourse.  There  was  a  charm  about  his  attachment 
to  the  prison  cause  that  cemented  our  affection  to  it 
and  to  him. 

We  worked  the  better  because  we  found  him  work- 
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ing  as  a  great  example.  From  one  who  knows  of  his 
vigilance  within  the  prison  walls,  I  can  safely  say  few 
visitors  have  been  more  constant  in  their  visits  or 
more  triumphant  in  their  ministrations.  We  can  set 
the  honorable  mark  upon  this  friend  that  shall  distin- 
guish him  for  all  future  time. — "  He  was  known  by  his 
works." 

Joseph  R.  Chandler  said : — 

The  annunciation  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  J. 
Woodward  brings  with  it  a  sad  reflection  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  temporal  possessions,  and  the  certainty 
that  with  all  of  usefulness  that  may  be  ascribed,  they 
must  soon  cease.  There  is  a  consolation  assured  by 
the  recollection  of  pure  motives  and  useful  results, 
that  may  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  those  whose  loss 
we  are  called  upon  to  mourn. 

Mr.  Woodward  was  for  many  years  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  and  an  eminently  labouring  mem- 
ber of  the  "Acting  Committee,"  upon  which  devolves 
the  labours  of  the  whole  Society.  His  love  of  the 
principles  of  the  Society,  and  his  devotion  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  pledges,  were  manifested  at  the  Quart- 
erly Meetings;  the  usefulness  of  his  work  and  the 
advantage  of  his  councils  were  recognized  in  the 
meetings  of  the  "  Acting  Committee."  But  it  was  in 
the  labour  of  his  appointment,  at  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, that  his  usefulness  was  fully  known  to  his 
brother  labourers,  and  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
special  objects  of  his  care. 

There  were  few  questions  of  importance  presented 
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and  discussed  in  our  meetings  that  were  not  benefited 
by  his  short,  earnest  addresses,  containing  the  prac- 
tical views  of  our  deceased  friend — views  always  re- 
spected by  his  associates,  because  they  were  present- 
ed by  one  of  long  experience  and  unimpeachable 
fealty  to  our  principles  and  to  our  Society. 

It  was  not  with  measured,  flowing  language,  or  an 
assumed  appearance  of  zeal  that  Mr.  Woodward  im- 
pressed his  ideas  upon  his  auditors.  Simplicity  of  plan, 
directness  of  execution,  and  a  willingness  to  yield  if 
convinced,  and  a  readiness  to  be  convinced,  gave  an 
importance  to  the  expression  of  his  opinions. 

There  were  times  perhaps  when  a  part  of  the  meet- 
ing which  he  was  addressing  dissented  from  his  opin- 
ion, but  there  never  was  a  season  of  debate  in  our 
meeting  (remarkable  for  unanimity)  when  his  opin- 
ions were  not  received  with  profound  respect,  which 
showed  a  high  appreciation  of  the  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives and  the  value 'of  his  services  ;  and  that  apprecia- 
tion was  enhanced  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
concurred  in  the  execution  of  plans  which  he  had  not 
primarily  favoured. 

The  2eal  of  our  departed  friend  seemed  to  increase 
with  years,  and  among  the  last  of  his  labours  was  the 
continuance  of  the  work  which  had  employed  so  many 
of  his  days — a  work  in  which  he  "was  faithful  unto 
death," 

Extensive  as  is  the  roster  of  our  Society,  numer- 
ous as  are  the  names  on  the  list  of  members,  we 
cannot  strike  from  the  roll  of  active  associates,  without 
extraordinary  regret,  the  name  of  one  who,  like  Mr. 
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Woodward,  had  so  ably  advocated,  and  so  devotedly 
illustrated,  the  excellence  of  our  plan  and  the  use- 
fulness of  our  works. 

We  shall  miss  from  the  class  of  hoary  heads  and 
mature  intellects,  the  presence  and  the  concurrent 
action  of  one  who  sympathized  and  laboured  with 
our  brethren  ;  but  we  shall  not  dismiss  from  our 
memories  the  pleasant  association  enjoyed  with  our 
colleague,  and  we  shall  find  pleasure  and  profit  in 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  worth  of  a  member  who 
was  to  us  a  "  crown  of  glory  because  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness." 

Mr.  Chandler  offered  the  following  Resolutions : — 

Resolved: — That,  while  the  active  members  of  the  Society  recall 
with  pleasure  their  intercourse  with  their  late  associate,  Joseph 
Janvier  Woodward — an  intercourse  distinguished  by  the  amenities 
of  a  Christian  gentleman — their  gratification  is  increased  by  the 
thought  that  while  those  courtesies  are  remembered  as  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  their  departed  friend,  the  reminiscence  of 
his  gentle  intercourse  is  not  disturbed  by  the  recollection  of  even 
a  rare  instance  of  excited  debate.  He  was  earnest  and  constant 
in  planning  and  executing  schemes  to  promote  the  objects  of  our 
Society.     But  he  "  possessed  his  soul  in  peace." 

Resolved: — That  as  an  expression  of  high  estimate  of  Joseph 
Janvier  Woodward,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  useful  member  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  as  a  token  of  profound  grief  at  his  death,  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings  be  spread  at  large  upon  the  record  of  this  eve- 
ning's meeting;  and  that,  as  a  testimony  of  sympathy,  an  attested 
copy  thereof  be  transmitted  to  the  family. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  in 
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September,  the  following  annunciation  was  made  by 
Joseph  R,  Chandler: — 

Among  those  who,  a  short  time  ago,  sat  with  us, 
advising  future  action  and  judging  of  the  past — com- 
ing among  us  as  sharing  in  the  principles  which  unite 
us  as  body,  and  sympathizing  and  participating  in  our 
general  and  special  labours,  was 

George  M.  Elkinton. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  may  know  less  of  him  than 
do  others  who  have  been  longer  engaged  in  the 
work  ol  prison  reformation.  But  all  who  knew  him 
here,  and  witnessed  the  evidences  of  his  enlightened 
philanthropy,  have  learned  before  this  time  that  our 
friend  and  colleague  has  ceased  to  be  of  us — but  only 
ceased  when  death  closed  his  relations  with  active  life, 
and  devolved  upon  his  former  friends  and  associates 
the  solemn  duties  of  expressing  their  high  appreci- 
ation of  his  worth,  and  of  commending  his  active 
virtues  to  the  approval  and  imitation  of  his  survivors. 

Those  who  knew  George  M.  Elkinton  will  com- 
prehend the  character  of  his  philanthropy.  It  was 
pure  and  heartfelt;  in  its  exercise  there  was  less  of 
enthusiasm  than  of  permanence.  His  labour  showed 
that  he  sought  the  good  of  its  object,  rather  than  the 
gratification  of  his  own  feeling.  He  felt  much  for  the 
suffering  convict ;  but  he  felt  also  that  it  was  chiefly 
by  suffering  that  the  convict  was  to  be  made  better. 
And,  while  he  sought  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the 
prison^  he  acted  also  from  the  conviction  that  the  al- 
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leviation  of  the  miseries  of  the  prisoner  must  come 
only  with  his  regret  for  criminality  and  his  resolve  to 
improve. 

Mr.  Elkinton's  sense  of  justice  was  clear  and 
strong,  he  would  have  justice  fairly  administered,  but 
that  administration  must  be  accompanied  by  mercy, 
mercy  reasonable,  practical,  legitimate.  He  knew  that 
much  of  the  misery  of  prisons  comes  from  the  crimes 
of  the  prisoner.  But  he  knew  also,  that  much  of  that 
crime  which  disturbs  society,  comes  from  ill  regulated 
families,  and  the  seeds  of  criminality  as  sowed  in  the 
child's  mind  at  the  parents'  fireside.  While  he  felt  that 
public  crime  shut  a  man  off  from  the  general,  social 
intercourses,  Mr.  Elkinton  felt  that  such  a  fruit  of 
wrong  doing  commended  the  offender  more  to  his 
feelings  of  philanthropy  than  to  those  of  revenge,  and 
so  he  discharged  a  portion  of  his  duties  to  God  by  a 
faithful  manifestation  of  his  kindness  to  man. 

Mr.  Elkinton  had  had  the  fulness  of  life.  He  gave 
his  youth  and  his  manhood  to  his  high  duties  as  the 
head  of  a  family,  as  a  man  of  business,  and  as  a  good 
citizen.  Exemplary  in  all  his  relations,  and  in  fullness 
of  years,  he  ceased  from  his  labours. 

With  a  sense  of  what  the  Society  has  lost  by  the 
death  of  such  a  member,  and  what  it  gained  by  his 
good  services  and  exemplary  character,  it  is — 

Resolved : — That  this  Society  deplores  the  loss,  in  common  with 
society  generally,  which  it  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  George 
M.  Elkinton,  and  cherishes  with  affection  the  remembrance  of  his 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  work  of  philanthropy,  in  which  we  are 
all  engaged  ;  and,  while  we  thus  record  our  regret  at  the  death  of 
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"  a  good  man,"  we  feel  a  certain  sense  of  pride  in  reflecting  that 
the  goodness  which  we  applaud  was  manifested  in  the  course  of 
usefuh^ess  which  this  Society  has  prescribed  for  itself. 

Mesaivfti : — That  as  a  testimony  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Mr,  Elkinton,  and  of  profound  sympathy  with  his  family  in  their 
loss,  these  proceedings  be  spread  at  large  on  the  minutes  of  this 
evening's  proceedings,  and  that  an  attested  copy  thereof  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  bereaved  family. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  the  customary 
place,  Joseph  R.  Chandler  offered  the  following  re- 
marks and  resolutions  on  the  death  of 

Thomas  H.  Powers, 

for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Society: — 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Powers,  was 
recognized,  by  almost  every  person  in  the  city,  as  an 
event  to  be  deeply  deplored  by  all  who  enjoyed  the 
gratification  of  his  acquaintance.  But  especially  is  the 
death  of  such  a  man  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  loss  by 
all  who  feel  a  special  interest  in  the  condition  of  those 
who  by  misfortune  or  even  by  crime  are  deprived  of 
the  power  of  helping  themselves,  and  thus  become  a 
burthen  to  society  by  enforced  poverty,  or  a  corrupt- 
ing example  by  their  vice  and  crime. 

Mn  Powers  had  achieved  a  most  enviable  distinction 
by  his  great  wealth,  but  he  had  a  larger  and  more  de- 
sirable fame  arising  from  the  honourable  manner  in 
which  that  wealth  was  acquired  and  the  noble  liberali- 
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ty  with  which  it  was  made  subservient  to  the  great 
good  of  an  immense  number. 

There  are  many  abroad  in  our  city,  who  can  and  do 
bear  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  Mr. 
Powers  in  expressing  his  regard  for  institutions  with 
which  he  was  connected.  His  munificent  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  religion  generally ;  and  especially 
to  the  denomination  with  which  he  publicly  worshiped, 
was  an  illustration  of  the  great  truth  that  the  liberal 
man  deviseth  liberal  things.  His  remarkable  liberality 
was  specially  noted  in  his  generous  treatment  of  the 
employes  of  his  extensive  works.  All  looked  to  him 
as  the  bounteous  administrator  of  the  wealth  which 
their  employment  aided  him  to  produce,  and  which 
their  wants  enabled  him  to  expend  in  a  manner  most 
consonant  with  his  feelings. 

Those  tokens  of  that  real  charity,  which  does  not  wait 
till  distress  extorts  it — but  prevents  distress  by  antici- 
pating its  call,  are  recognized  and  are  spoken  of  where- 
ever  the  name  of  Mr.  Powers  is  known.  Indebted- 
ness to  it,  acknowledged  indeed  by  thousands,  who 
are  blessed  by  the  streams  of  charity  without  know- 
ing the  source  whence  th^y  flow. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  the  general  good 
works  of  Mr.  Powers  with  commendations  which, 
however  inclusive  and  emphatic,  must  come  short  of 
the  praise  which  those  works  deserve. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Powers  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  a 
member  of  this,  our  own  Society.  Mr.  Powers  was 
also   a   member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the 
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Eastern  Penitentiary.  He  understood  well  and,  (for  a 
long  time,  until  his  death,)  discharged  fully  the  duties 
of  that  position  as  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth— as  approved  by  his  own  humane  feelings, 
and  commended  to  others  by  his  faithful  practice. 
The  surviving  members  of  that  Board  have  expressed 
with  emphasis  and  feeling  their  high  appreciation  of 
his  worth,  after  rallying  from  the  first  effect  of  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  death  of  their  esteemed  colleague. 

The  position  of  Inspector  gave  Mr.  Powers  an  op- 
portunity (well  improved)  of  studying  the  wants  of 
the  prisoner,  and  of  discharging  all  those  duties  that 
devolve  upon  a  member  of  this  Society,  who  is  ap- 
pointed a  ** Visitor."  Mr.  Powers  did  not  receive  that 
appointment ;  he  did  not  need  it.  He  made  himself 
a  visitor — as  an  Inspector.  The  visitor  is  an  agent  of 
the  Society,  a  representative,  to  dispense  moral  and 
religious  instruction  ;  the  visitor  is  also  an  almoner  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Powers  persuaded  powerfully,  because  pleas- 
ently,  the  convict  to  form  good  resolutions.  Mr. 
Powers  was  his  own  almoner,  and  he  employed  others 
to  dispense  his  particular  but  abundant  charities — an 
almoner  who  could  bountifully  aid  the  convict  and 
prudently  conceal  the  name  of  his  principal. 

The  almoner  of  our  Society  dispenses  in  the  ag- 
gregate a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  the  con- 
victs. The  aggregate  of  Mr.  Powers*  charities  was 
itself  wealth,  and  he  who  distributed  it  had  limit  only 
to  individual  want,  but  none  as  to  the  number  of  the 
recipients. 
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Among  the  'privileges  allowed  to  the  Penitentiary 
convicts  is  the  luxury  of  reading — to  them  books  are 
a  useful  luxury,  books  of  the  right  character — books 
to  amuse  and  to  instruct — books  that  shall  exhort  to 
virtue  and  present  the  example  to  be  followed ;  these, 
beside  the  contents  of  the  large  library  of  the  institu- 
tion, to  which  he  was  a  bountiful  contributor,  were 
abundantly  supplied  by  Mr^  Powers.  There  are  ne- 
cessities, especially  of  the  newly  discharged  convict,  that 
are  too  often  neglected,  if  the  wants  were  made  known 
to  Mr.  Powers  there  was  at  once  abundant  means  for 
their  supply. 

Mr.  Powers  was  a  providence  to  the  unfortunate. 
He  was  a  guard  and  guide  to  those  who  would  do 
well.  He  was  a  friend,  adviser  and  helper  to  those 
who  had  done  ill.  He  did  not  think  that  even  repeat- 
ed crime  excluded  any  from  his  discriminate  charity. 
He  hoped  while  there  was  time,  and  helped  when 
there  was  a  promise  of  amendment.  He  was  firm  in, 
and  ijealous  for,  his  religious  creed,  but  in  the  exercise 
of  his  charity  he  did  not  inquire  whether  the  benefici- 
ary thereof  worshiped  in  Samaria  or  Jerusalem. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Powers  was  not  a  member 
of  our  acting  committee,  but  as  an  Inspector  of  the 
Penitentiary  he  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  wants 
of  the  convict,  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  Society  was  the 
bounteous  dispenser  of  the  enlarged  wealth  with  which 
Providence  had  rewarded  a  life  divided  betwixt  busi- 
ness and  beneficence. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  our  duties,  though  it  is  an  occa- 
sion of  pleasure,  to  follow  Mr.  Powers  beyond  the 
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limits  which  the  Society  prescribes  to  its  representa- 
tive members.  He  was  good  and  was  always  contriv- 
ing good.  He  was  obedient  to  the  hint,  in  scripture, 
that  "  to  be  sick  and  in  prison "  is  to  have  a  claim 
upon  the  charity  of  the  well  and  the  free,  and  the  call 
of  the  sufferer  was  a  demand  upon  his  heart  and  his 
purse.  But  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Powers,  the  wealth 
of  his  charities,  were  found  not  alone  in  hearing  and 
answering  the  cry  of  the  miserable,  but  in  the  mag- 
nificent uses  of  his  wealth  by  providing  that  labour 
which  insures  the  means  of  family  support  without  the 
sense  of  degradation  which  sometimes  springs  from 
the  acceptance  of  aid  without  rendering  an  apparent 
equivalent.  Mr.  Powers  may  not  have  needed  the 
houses  which  he  caused  to  he  erected,  but  he  knew 
that  hundreds  of  mechanics  and  labourers  needed  the 
money  required  by  the  pay  for  the  labour  of  building, 
and  it  was  greatly  charitable  to  supply  that  want, 
without  depriving  the  recipients  of  their  coveted  tide 
of  "  workingmen." . 

Our  Society  declares  its  mission  to  be  "  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  public  prisons."  One  of  the  greatest 
alleviations  of  prison  miseries  is  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners.  Mr.  Powers  contrived  means  of 
employment  for  men  willing  to  work  and  unwilling  to 
beg,  or  do  greater  wrong.  He  felt  that  he  main- 
tained the  sense  of  manhood  more  by  giving  work 
than  in  giving  alms.  He  removed  by  that  means 
the  necessity  to  beg  and  the  temptation  to  steal — 
surely  that  is  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  prison 
candidates,  and  that  is  an  alleviation  of  prison  misery. 
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How  beautifully  then  did  Mr.  Powers  do  the  work  of 
our  Society?  Or,  rather,  in  the  amplitude  of  his  gen- 
erous plans  of  benefits,  how  discernable  are  the  par- 
ticular objects  of  our  Association  ? 

While  the  numerous  societies  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  the  people  at  large,  are  doing  credit  to 
themselves  in  publicly  honouring  the  name  of  Mr. 
Powers,  by  recalling  for  perpetual  remembrance  and 
distant  imitation  his  multiplied  charities;  while  they 
point  to  his  charities  to  the  poor,  his  kindness  to  the 
struggling,  and  his  munificence  toward  means  of 
spiritual  good,  it  is  the  privilege  of  this  Society  to 
say  this  man  too  was  our  brother. 

Resolved', — That  this  Society  has  felt,  in  common  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  a  profound  sorrow  from  the  death  of  Thomas 
H.  Powers,  and  adopt,  as  expressive  of  its  own  appreciation  of  that 
good  man's  worth,  the  sentiments  and  language  in  which  the  pain- 
ful event  has  been  formally  announced  to  the  Society  this  evening. 

Resolved: — That  the  Society  refers  to  the  life  of  the  late 
Thomas  H.  Powers  with  emotions  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  enlarged  discriminating  charity  by 
which  that  life  was  especially  distinguished  ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of 
felicitation  that  much  of  the  tried  and  eminently  beneficial  char- 
ities which  seemed  to  make  up  the  life  of  Mr.  Powers  were  exer- 
cised in  the  prescribed  channel  of  this  Society's  labours. 

Resolved: — That  as  a  perpetual  testimony  of  the  appreciation  of, 
and  profound  respect  for,  the  philanthropic  and  exemplary  labours 
of  Mr.  Power's  life,  this  proceeding  be  spread  at  large  upon  this 
evening's  record ;  and,  as  a  token  of  deep  sympathy  in  the  do- 
mestic sorrow  produced  by  his  death,  an  attested  copy  thereof  be 
transmitted  to  the  bereaved  family. 
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REV.  ELI  AS  R.  BEADLE,  D.D. 

After  this  Journal  received  from  the  Society  its  im- 
primatur and  while  it  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  prin- 
ter, the  members  of  the  Society  were  pained  by  the 
annimciation  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  Elias  R. 
Beadle,  D.D.,  whose  name  appears  as  one  of  the  Edi- 
torial Board  that  prepared  the  Report.  Before  the 
Journal  could  be  distributed,  he,  who  so  willingly  united 
in  tokens  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  worthy 
dead,  ceased  to  be  of  the  living. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  as  was  Dr.  Beadle  could 
not  occur  without  producing  general  pain  and  regret 

The  theologian,  the  scientist,  the  gifted  linguist,  the 
persuasive  orator,  the  warm-hearted  philanthropist, 
has  had  a  special  memorial  of  love  from  each  organi- 
zation of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  a  general  offer- 
ing of  mournful  respect  from  the  whole  community  of 
which  he  formed  a  distinguished  and  useful  part. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of 
"The  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,"  Joseph  R.  Chandler  made  the  following  an- 
nunciation, and  presented  the  subjoined  Resolutions: — 

Since  our  late  meeting,  the  general  community  has 
been  called  to  deplore  a  loss  in  which  this  Society  has 
a  deep  and  painful  share.  The  Rev.  Elias  R.  Beadle, 
D.D.,  died  very  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
inst.,  and  many  societies  with  which  he  was  connected 
have  given  expression  to  their  respect  for  his  high 
usefulness,  and  their  grief  at  his  unexpected  death. 
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The  numerous  calls  upon  the  time  and  services  of 
Dr.  Beadle,  beyond  those  of  his  pastoral  relations,  ren- 
dered It  almost  improper  that  his  services  as  a  visitor 
to  the  prison-cell  should  be  looked  for,  although  it  was 
evident  that  his  earnestness  in  whatever  he  undertook, 
his  most  correct  opinions  of  the  mission  of  a  visitor, 
and  especially  his  powerful  appeals  to  offenders,  and 
his  persuasion  to  do  good,  would  make  him  a  most 
desirable  representative  of  the  Society,  at  the  door 
and  in  the  privacy  of  the  cell. 

Dr.  Beadle  was  not  a  frequent  assistant  even  in 
our  regular  meetings.  His  appearance  there  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  had  snatched  a  few  moments  from 
the  multitudinous  demands  upon  his  time  abroad,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  our  ordinary  inter- 
course. He  undoubtedly  enjoyed  that  intercourse  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  way  of  duty.  But  he  afforded  the 
highest  pleasure  to  his  associates  by  the  earnest  elo- 
quence with  which  he  urged  to  duty,  by  the  sound 
judgment  with  which  he  pointed  out  the  path,  and  by 
the  many  high  motives  which  he  advocated  for  walking 
in  that  path.  None  can  recall  the  occasions  on  which 
we  were  honoured  by  his  presence,  without  a  remem- 
brance of  that  delightful  and  instructive  intercourse 
which  must  endear  his  memory  to  his  fellow  members. 

But  there  were  times  In  which  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  and  the  objects  of  its  pursuits,  seemed  to  de- 
mand his  special  interference.  It  was  when  the  means 
of  carrying  out  one  of  our  great  objects  were  to  be 
solicited  from  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  most  agree- 
able and  useful  associate  in  those  missions,  for  which, 
II 
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whoever  else  might  ask  his  co-operation,  he  was,  for 
the  time,  ready  to  be  a  co-worker  for  us. 

Of  the  many  interesting  and  useful  relations  in  which 
Dn  Beadle  stood  towards  general  society,  as  a  scien- 
tist or  a  man  of  general  literature,  as  an  eminent  lin- 
guist^  as  a  promoter  of  means  of  individual  aid,  as  a 
religious  teacher  of  distinguished  rank,  it  is  merely 
justice  that  we  should  say  that  he  stood  most  promi- 
nent among  his  equals,  a  leader  of  thousands  who 
would  travel  some  of  the  paths  which  he  illuminated 
by  the  exercise  of  his  lofty  gifts.  We  of  "  The  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons/'  recognize  Dr.  Beadle's  usefulness  in  aid  of 
that  professed  object.  His  great  object  and  efforts 
were  to  be  useful. 

Such  a  man,  so  endowed  and  so  largely  esteemed, 
becomes  a  rich  treasure  to  any  association  that  maybe 
favored  by  his  approval  and  cooperation,  and  we  may 
claim  credit  from  the  general  community  from  the  fact 
that  one  like  Dr.  Beadle  found  pleasure  in  our  Society. 

Dr.  Beadle  was  a  man  of  rare  cultivation,  as  he  was 
a  man  of  distinguished  eminence,  forming  and  exe- 
cuting plans  of  good  for  his  fellow  beings.  He  was  a 
merciful,  forgiving  sufferer,  when  wrongs  were  in- 
flicted on  himself.  He  was  a  vehement  denouncer  of 
offenders  when  flagrant  wrong  was  inflicted  on  others. 

Unexpectedly,  but  not  unprepared,  he  was  called 
away  from  life  which  he  adorned,  from  society  which 
he  loved,  and  from  usefulness  in  which  he  delighted. 

The  consolation  of  his  bereaved  associates  must  be 
found  in   the   recollection  of  the  lovely  character  of 
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their  deceased  companion,  and  in  the  certainty  that 
they  may  more  easily  accomplish  their  great  work  by 
contemplating  the  good  example  which  he  has  left 
them  for  imitation,  guided  by  the  light  which  he  threw 
upon  their  pathway. 

We  may  never  again  be  favoured  by  services  so  pe- 
culiar and  so  specially  useful  as  were  those  of  Dr. 
Beadle. 

And  in  our  deliberations  and  in  our  labours  we  shall 
never  make  a  mistake  if  we  keep  in  mind  his  beautiful 
teachings,  and  honour  ourselves  in  doing  honour  to 
the  memory  of  a  good  man. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved: — That  the  members  of  this  Association  receive,  with 
deep  regret,  the  formal  annunciation  of  the  death  of  their  fellow  la- 
bourer in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  Rev.  Elias  R.  Beadle,  D.  D.; 
and  while  they  sincerely  mourn  the  loss  of  a  most  efficient  associate, 
they  feel  as  members  of  the  great  community,  that  there  has  been 
withdrawn  pne  member  whose  precepts  formed  public  sentiment ; 
the  exposition  and  defence  of  which  principles  enlightened  the  pub- 
lic, and  whose  example  was  most  salutary  in  making  evident  the 
fact  that  while  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  talents  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  among  those  whose  condition  in  life  assures 
appreciation  and  applause,  they  may  be  made  eminently  useful  in 
improving  the  mental  and  social  condition  of  those  in  humbler 
walks. 

Resolved: — That  the  members  of  this  Society  recall  with  pro- 
found gratitude  Dr.  Beadle's  willing  sacrifice  of  valued  time  to  the 
promotion  of  our  Society's  special  plans,  and  they  recollect  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  how,  in  seasons  of  difficulty,  when  promptness 
and  efficiency  of  action  were  necessary,  he  made  the  offering  of  his 
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valued  attainments  most  effectual  in  procuring  for  the  Society  the 
means  of  maintaining  and  extending  its  salutary  influence. 

Resolved- — Tiiat  in  the  multitude  of  deaths  which  have  caused 
so  much  grief  in  our  City,  and  especially  in  our  Society,  there  can 
be  few  that  deprive  us  of  more  individual  support  than  does  that 
of  the  Rev.  EHas  R.  Beadle. 

Resolved. — That,  while  the  principles  of  sound  charity  which  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  Dr.  Beadle's  character  made  him  a 
friend  and  advocate  of  the  sufferer  in  all  conditions,  the  objects 
and  plans  of  movement  of  this  Society  were  recognized  by  him  as 
peculiarly  worthy  of  his  approval  and  aid.  Yet,  while  he  was  thus 
a  friend  of  the  friendless,  and  the  widow  and  the  orphan's  guide,  he 
was  a  bold  defender  of  the  injured,  poor  or  rich  ;  he  seemed  never 
to  have  felt  a  higher  pleasure  in  wielding  his  commanding  elo- 
quence than  when  denouncing  the  oppressor's  wrong,  or  pleading 
the  cause  of  "  him  that  is  ready  to  perish." 

Resolved, — That  in  token  of  profound  respect  for  the  public  and 
private  character  of  Rev.  Dr.  Beadle,  and  in  assertion  of  our  high 
appreciation  of  his  extensive  attainments,  his  remarkable  purity  of 
life,  and  his  distinguished  benevolence,  and  our  enduring  respect 
for  2.  good  man^  these  proceedings  be  spread  at  large  upon  the  tnin- 
utes  of  the  meeting  of  this  evening,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be 
transmitted  to  the  bereaved  family. 

Messrs.  Bonsall,  Pitkin,  Love  and  Rogers  spoke  with 
great  feeling  of  the  character,  public  and  private,  of  Dr. 
Beadle,  and  of  his  great  services  to  the  Prison  Society, 
and  of  the  consequent  great  loss  sustained  in  his  death. 

The  profound,  affectionate  respect  in  which  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Beadle  is  held  by  this  Society  was 
manifested  by  the  remarkable  interest  felt,  and  earn- 
estness shown,  in  considering  the  Resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Love,  Rogers 
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and  Chandler  appointed   a  committee   to  present  a 
copy  of  these  proceedings  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Beadle. 


CONCLUSION. 


We  have  presented  a  general  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Acting  Committee  of  this  Society,  as 
well  as  of  the  Society  itself  We  have  not  sought  to 
present  a  minute  detail  of  the  action  of  the  bodies 
mentioned.  A  sameness  naturally  marks  the  record 
of  a  Society  that  has  one  great  object  and  meets  often 
to  promote  that  object.  When  new  matter  has  called 
for  action  we  have  noticed  the  result  of  proceed- 
ings in  that  direction.  Generally  our  meetings  have 
been  well  attended,  and  no  deficiency  of  concerted  zeal 
has  been  noticed,  in  all  proceedings  there  has  been  evi- 
dent much  more  anxiety  to  adopt  a  proposition  that 
promised  good,  than  a  wish  for  discussion. 

Amongst  the  most  important  parts  of  reports  are 
the  statements  made  by  the  Agents  of  the  results  of 
their  labour  in  the  Penitentiary  and  Prison  ;  of  the  re- 
lease of  the  untried,  dealing  with  convicts,  prepara- 
tions for  them  at  their  proposed  release,  and  care  and 
provision,  for  their  future,  at  their  discharge.  The 
works  of  these  agents  seem  to  be  illustrative  of  the 
object  And  action  of  the  Society.  We  present  also 
notices  of  penitentiary  proceedings  in  other  places  that 
cannot  fail  of  interest  to  members  of  our  Society. 
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We  give  also  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety with  regard  to  those  whom  death  has  released 
from  the  pledges  to  labour  with  us,  but  whose  good 
examples  serve  to  stir  up  the  survivors  to  additional  la- 
bours. Thus,  the  great  lesson  of  our  Society  is  main- 
tained by  the  death  of  valuable  members,  and  the  vir- 
tues which  we  would  exercise  promoted  by  a  recollec- 
tion and  celebration  of  the  imitable  conduct  of  our  de- 
parted colleagues. 

The  latest  records  relative  to  the  deceased  mem- 
bers include  those  who  had  passed  what  men  called 
''  the  appointed  age  of  man."  They  were  old  men — 
men  of  experience,  men  endeared  to  us  by  lives  of 
usefulness  illustrated  by  devotion  to  the  particular 
branch  of  philanthropy  that  distinguishes  our  Society 
— and  they  are  mourned  by  co-labourers  even  exceed- 
ing them  in  years.  Men  who  wait  the  great  teacher 
Death,  without  relinquishing  their  labours.  But  they 
cannot  much  longer  maintain  the  activity  of  manhood, 
and  at  the  same  time  suffer  the  disqualifying  visitations 
of  old  age.  Hands  that  offer  these  pages  must  soon 
lose  power  of  contributing  to  labour,  or  of  presenting 
the  record  of  their  own  and  of  others'  works.  It  is 
the  great  provision  of  nature  that  men  fall  while  prin- 
ciples exit,  that  though  workmen  shall  cease  from  their 
labours  yet  others  shall  continue  the  work.  While 
the  usefulness  of  an  active  member  is  recognized  in 
his  own  time ;  yet  the  existence  and  progress  of  the 
work  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  fate  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Our  work    then    will    proceed ;  future  times    shall 
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profit  by  the  earnest  labours  of  our  Society,  and 
new  legislation,  with  regard  to  penal  institutions, 
shall  be  suggested  and  aided  in  the  administration 
by  our  Society,  though  many  of  us,  both  those  who 
labour  and  those  who  record,  shall   have  passed  away. 

Who  will  present  the  next  year's  Journal  ?  It  is 
for  the  Society  to  appoint  and  for  God  to  confirm. 
We  hope  that  they  will  have  to  record  the  prosperity 
of  our  Association,  and  the  success  of  its  representa- 
tives in  attempts  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prisons. 
There  will  be  no  relaxation  of  labour,  because  there 
will  be  no  cessation  of  crime ;  causes  are  operative 
now,  as  they  were  in  the  generation  past,  that  must 
insure  the  miseries  of  prisons.  And  minds  are  at 
work  now  that  will  aid  in  alleviating  those  miseries. 
The  cells  of  the  offenders  will  be  visited  by  those  who 
condemn  the  crime  but  pity  the  criminal,  and  a  future 
generation  may  comprehend  that  a  man  may  violate 
the  law  of  the  State  without  forfeiting  the  good  wishes 
of  the  virtuous.  And  society  may  be  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  has  as  much  interest  in  receiving 
back  into  its  communion  an  improved  member,  as  it 
has  in  sending  to  prison  an  offending  associate. 

We  close  this  Report  then  with  a  full  assurance  that 
whatever  may  be  the  changes  in  the  personel  of  our 
committees,  the  same  object,  the  same  zeal,  the  same 
intelligence,  will  be  employed  to  do  its  work,  and  to 
aid  in  improving  plans  and  means  to  promote  the 
good  of  society  by  aiding  to  return  to  its  bosom 
those  who  straying  away  into  the  path  of  crime  never 
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lost  power,  and  still  evince  the  willingness  to  do  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  leave  undone  the 
things  that  should  not  be  done. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY, 

President. 
Attest : — 

John  J.  Lytle, 

Secretary, 

Philadelphia,  January  /,  iSyg. 
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Dr. 


HENR  y  M.  LAING,    Treasurer,  in  account  with  Philadelphia 


I  Mo. 


To  Balance 

"   Cub  rec'd  for  Intemt  on  City  Loan, 
"      "       '*    Interest  on  B.  D.  Brown  Fund, 
**      **       "          "        "  Jesse  George     " 
*'      **       "          "        **   Randolph          " 
"      **        '■■          "        *'   Ground  Rents, 
**■      "        **           "        "   City  Warrants, 
"       *'        "     Annual  Subscriptions, 
'*       "        "    City  Warrants  sold,  . 
'*      **       "     Fund  for   Discharged   Prisoners,  from   Rev. 
Jas.  Saul 


619  80 
6600 
60  26 
60  37 
8600 
15  80 
2B7  60 
910  x8 
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Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 


Cr. 


1879.  ' 

■  Mo.i 
23. 


By  Cash^paid  Committee  on  Prisoners,  County  Prison, 
"      "       "    Committee  on  Diadiarged  Prisoners,  Eastern 
Peaitcntfary, 

"    W.  W.  Walters,  Agent  at  Penitentiary,  . 

"    W.  J.  Mullen,  Agent  at  County  Prison,  . 

"     Rent  of  Room  for  Meetings,    .... 

**    Secretary  for  Services, 

"     Printing  Journal,  Stationery,  Stamps,  etc.,    . 


o  Balance, 


HENRY   M.   LAING,   Treaxurtr, 

30  North  Third  street. 
Philadelphia,  i  Mo.  93,  1879. 


Having  examined  the  Account  of  Henry  M.  Laing,  Trea- 
surer, and  the  Vouchers  in  his  possession,  we  find  the  above 
to  be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  sixty-six  cents; 
also,  a  balance  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  and 
fifty-three  cents  due  to  the  Barton  Fund. 


$  3*5  00 

1 

1 

1,075  00 

400  00 

400  00 

1 

50  00 

1 

50  00 

1 

090  52 

$a,59o  5a 

%           66' 

CHAS.  ROGERS, 
GEORGE  TABER, 


>  Auditors. 


Philadelphia,  jfanuary  27,  1879. 
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ARTICLE    \S* 

'f^^>a/n^  officer  and  the  Weoi-etarv,  ^i>^'^  s\-%a\V  pn 
vr"..°'*')e  condition  of  the   fi  Jiai-»«ji«is    ot    x\%e '=ioe\t;iy  a 

^S  of  the  Society.  :•  - 

^-^   !^  Acting  Committee  slval I    «^'t>r»si:s.t     of  tl^e  ofticel 

^eajP*"*^,  and  fifty   other    Tnei-»il>«_-r!^.  'in^t^y    ^WaW  ^ 

erg  ^  'wice  a  month,  inquire    iiito      t:l>c;      c?i  rc^  «o-viitaw 

ofl:'    »nd  report  such    aUuses    n«     llie-y      *s.l-»£i.ll     c\isco^ 

g^^'^ers appointed   to  remedy    ll-»«ii-»\-  'I^Utey    =il\aU 

fc^^e  of  confinement    on    tlie     nior^ils      oT     tl-»e     v''»* 

te!fP  regular  minutes  of   their     i>i-c><.-<^ti«-.l  i  »-ip:«,    whit 

.    n  at  every  Stated  Meet i n f?    of     t  It e      tS «.* c;  » t;  t  y   -.     an 

^«d  to  fill  vacancies  occurring    in     tlTCjir       ovia    \jo 

\*om  death,  or  removal    froiM    the      CT  i  t  >- ,     or     froni 

^o  visit  the  prisons    in    ac.c-ort  lance-      ^vith      tUeir 

^hall  also  have  the  sole   power    of  t.-l*?c^x  mS     n»--w  w 

Candidatesformembersliip     may    l>t'     P*"*^^?"^*;!^, 
he  Society,  or  of    the     Aoti.-i^      <^*^"?  """  *"    ^^"i  ^i  ati 
ake  place  within  ten    days^ft^r     snc-H      '^^^^^^^V.^;^.' 
shall  pay  an  annual    cor, t V-il>i  1 1 i «:> n    of     t  w o    cio    l.^rs 
of  twenty  dollars  at  any  orie  ti.xio  sl^all  c^oi^^-t .  tuce 

Honorary  members    may   Ue    elt^ct*^^!     a^*     'S"'= 

•nay  deem  expedient. 

The  Society  shall  hold  St.i  tcci  rvl*^-^* «  "*^ApnV,  ^i 
(I  hurBday)  in  the  mo  r.  t  hs  ca  H  eel  J  ri  .^  ^»  -^  '">  •  ^  '  ^  'J' 
ofwhom  seven  shall  CIO «stit. lie    a.    c,ia<^r  e«  m- 

M„    I         .  -        »-.     >^  It  a  1 1    (Jf  /iJ.1(7e,  Ui 

shin  L  *"°"^  *°  *^^  Coristi  1 1« ^ 'on  -  ^^j  t^'c^iiiiij  (>r  ilie 
notl  t*'^*'"P'°P'='=*^«=*at  a.  :3t^f=r«  ^do/.iion  of  M>c 
"tiessthanamonth  i>revic.os  t*^,*^lJt:  there  i,-  a  tlivis 
jWv"TT  "'^ •"  ^'^  clcidea,  --»^J^S'.:,..ietyi,  .quallj 
jynty  of  votes;  m  those  .  .1  ^re  *^"  -«^  voft; 
^«s.ding  officer  shall   h^v^^^  tVi^    ^"^^    ' 
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ROOMS   OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY 

FOR 

ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of 
**The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  Twelfth  Month,  {December^  i^thy  i8jg,  the  Editor- 
ial Board  {appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Journal  and 
papers y  and  the  AnntuU  Report^  consisting  of  Joseph 
R.  Chandler,  James  J.  Barclay,  Edward  Townsend, 
and  Alfred  H.  Love,  presented  the  draft  of  the  An- 
ntuU Report,  which,  being  read  by  the  Chairman,  was 
approved  by  the  Committee,  and  directed  to  be  laid  before 
the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society, 

At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Twelfth 
Month,  22nd,  187 g,  the  Report  was  presented  by  James 
J.  Barclay,  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and  ap- 
proved, and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it, 
to  have  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  printed,  with 
authority  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions  as  they 
might  think  f>roper  ;  and  they  were  also  authorized  to 
distribute  the  Report. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA    SOCIETY  FOR 

ALLEVIATING    THE  MISERIES  OF 

PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


THE  "Acting  Committee  "  discharge  a  solemn  duty 
to  the  parent  Association  by  reporting  thereto 
the  other  duties  which  it  has  discharged  since  the  last 
Report,  and  presents  its  annual  statement,  in  the  hope 
that  some  good  has  been  effected  by  its  labours,  and 
that  benefit  will  result  to  the  parent  Society,  not  only 
by  action  which  has  been  had  in  its  name,  but  also  by 
the  publication  of  that  part  of  the  proceedings  which 
may  be  so  approved. 

There  are  parts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
of  this  Society,  through  its  members,  which,  though 
in  entire  accord  with  the  views  and  directions  of  the 
Society,  are  from  delicacy  withheld,  not  only  from 
publication,  but  even  from  report.     The  Journal  con- 
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tains  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Com- 
mittees, but  there  are  acts  of  charity,  of  personal  in- 
tercourse, of  special  condition,  that  must  remain  unre- 
corded, though  perhaps  they  will  remain  longer  in  the 
memory  of  the  object,  than  do  some  of  a  less  personal 
relation.  It  is  not  to  correct  our  own  human  vanity 
that  is  applied  the  axiom,  "  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  doeth."  It  is  often  the  bitterest 
part  of  human  suffering  that  the  remedy  is  made  pub- 
lic. The  separate  lesson  loses  much  of  its  force  if  its 
application  is  made  public.  This  Report  will  then  ex- 
pose the  proceedings  of  our  Acting  Committee,  and  so 
much  of  its  doings  as  may  be  the  specific  provision  of 
the  Society — that  which  only  rises  out  of  the  general 
intentions  of  the  Society  will  be  considered  as  sacred 
to  silence.  Men  may  tell  what  good  others  have  done 
to  them  in  secret  intercourse,  but  it  does  not  become 
the  Visitor  of  our  Society  to  report  the  good  he  has 
wrought.  Repentance  is  to  be  inferred — not  pro- 
claimed, least  of  all  are  means  to  be  promulged,  or  the 
event  of  opportunities  proclaimed. 

-The  appointed  Visitor  is  bound  to  make  known  to 
his  Committee  the  general  character  of  intercourse 
with  the  cell  inmate,  to  whom  the  mission  extends,  and 
there  will  be  necessity  for  consultation  and  advice,  as 
well  as  season  for  general  exposition.  But  the  dealing 
of  the  "  Visitor  "  with  his  anxious  client  is  often  of  so 
delicate  a  nature,  often  involving  interests  and  feelings 
that  belong  to  the  closest  relations  of  life — often  in- 
cluding a  freedom  of  intercourse  that  touches  upon 
events  which  were  not  a  part  of  the  subject  involved 
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in  the  trial  that  proclaimed  him  a  felon  and  made  him 
a  convict.  Acts  of  which  the  law  has  no  cognizance, 
society  perhaps  had  no  suspicion,  but  which  become 
almost  matters  of  conscience,  in  general  explanations. 
We  cannot  always  tell  how  the  law  may  consider  such 
late  confessions,  but  the  sense  of  all  society  will  ex- 
cuse the  lonely  listener,  who  may  startle  at  the  reve- 
lation, but  find  that  existing  punishment  is  affording 
an  improved  opportunity  for  that  general  repentance 
which  shall  do  more  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  convict  than  protracted  im- 
prisonment for  the  exposed  crime  or  reiterated  punish- 
ment for  the  yet  unexposed  derelictions.  He  who  is 
undergoing  incarceration  for  forgery  may,  if  repentant, 
make  moral  restitution  with  exposure  of  the  lesser 
crimes  that  lead  to  the  commission  of  the  greater  fel- 
ony. The  greater  includes  the  less — as  well  in  repent- 
ance as  in  crime.  To  gratify  personal  vanity  or  hatred 
by  the  exposure  of  what  the  visitation  elicited  would 
be  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  great  requirements  of 
our  Society,  and  defeat  the  object  of  private  visitation. 
The  acts  performed  by  our  special  agents  or  through 
the  general  agency  of  our  Society  are,  as  it  regards 
subject  of  publication,  matters  of  encouragement,  and 
means  of  securing  aid  by  making  known  by  example 
the  character  and  extent  of  our  usefulness.  We  may 
say  that  so  many  have  been  led  to  resolutions  of  good 
by  the  labours  of  our  Agents  and  we  may  report  some- 
thing of  the  effect  which  our  intercourse  has  had  on 
the  character  and  number  of  our  beneficiaries,  but  it  is 
not  permitted  to  make  known  the  exact  argument  by 
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which  those  effects  have  been  produced,  nor  the  char- 
acter of  the  exposition,  by  which  interest  in  the  prison- 
er's behalf  was  excited.  The  "  Separate  system  "  sup- 
poses a  separate  dealing — if  one  prisoner  is  not  to 
learn  from  association  what  has  made  him  a  partici- 
pant in  seclusion,  still  less  is  the  convict  to  learn 
from  his  Visitor  his  neighbour's  wrong-doing  and  the 
temptation. 

These  remarks,  which  apply  to  the  publications  of 
our  Society  and  point  to  the  delicacy  due  to  all  from 
us,  who  go  to  do  good,  and  not  to  gratify  curiosity, 
have  also  an  application  to  individual  statements.  No 
Visitor  of  the  Society,  with  the  object  of  his  mission  in 
view,  and  the  great  responsibility  considered  of  his 
Acceptance  of  that  mission,  will  feel  justified  in  making 
known  to  persons  uninterested  all  the  results  of  his 
private  intercourse  with  prisoners.  His  kindness  of 
manner — the  very  self-sacrifice  supposable  in  his  mis- 
sion— create,  as  they  are  intended  to  create,  confidence 
in  his  client,  that  confidence  induces  expressions,  rela- 
tions and  confessions  which  may  not  have  been  antici- 
pated. No  oath  of  secrecy,  no  pledge  not  to  reveal 
the  revelation,  could  be  more  binding  on  the  Visitor 
to  keep  secret  what  has  been  imparted  to  him  in  the 
sacred  confidence  of  grief  and  repentance,  than  his 
obligation  as  a  Visitor  of  our  Society — his  solemn 
sense  of  duty  as  a  gentleman. 

We  see  then  what  are  the  limits  to  the  Reports 
which  we  make  to  the  Society  and  which,  in  turn,  the 
Society,  through  the  press,  makes  to  the  public. 

The  meetings  of  the  Committees  have  been  regu- 
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larly  attended,  and  reports  from  both  sub-committees 
to  the  Acting  Committee  indicate  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  members  to  the  duties  assumed  by  them  in 
accepting  the  position  of  Visitors.  The  number  of 
visits  to  cells  and  individuals  shows  that  something 
was  attempted,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
much  good  has  resulted. 

A  female  of  great  worth,  who  is  a  regular  Visitor  to 
the  County  Prison,  being  asked  whether  she  really 
believed  that  she  had  produced  any  real  good  to  the 
females  whom  she  visited,  replied: — "I  do  believe 
'*  that  I  do  good  here,  as  I  believe  others,  who  come  as 
**  I  do,  also  accomplish.  I  see  the  results  of  our  efforts 
" — I  wish  I  could  hear  also  of  the  benefits  produced 
*'  by  us.  Here,  while  I  visit,  and  talk,  and  advise,  and 
"  distribute  interesting  and  instructive  tracts,  the  poor 
•*  prisoners  seem  as  if  determined  to  profit  by  what 
"  they  hear  read ;  and  such  are  the  evidences  of  their 
"  good  resolves,  that  I  find  much  satisfaction  in  think- 
" ing  that  the  women  and  girls  are  better  for  my  visit: 
"  they  are  respectful,  decent,  and  apparently  as  happy 
"as  they  are  comfortable,  with  clean  room,  clean  dress, 
•*  clean  person,  and  good,  wholesome  food.  I  do  not 
**  indeed  supply  these  means  of  creature  comforts,  but 
"  I  certainly  think  I  make  them  more  enjoyable.  Es- 
"  pecially  I  hear  expressions  of  gratitude  and  promises 
**  of  amendment.     May  I  not  say  I  do  some  good?*' 

"  Undoubtedly  you  procure  a  legitimate  virtuous 
pleasure  to  the  prisoner:    But  as  to  the  permanency? 

**  There  is  where  I  hesitate ;  there  is  where  I  am 
"  compelled  to  distrust.     Too  often  I  meet  in  the  cell 
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"  the  same  persons  that  listened  to  me  months  ago, 
"  and  express  regret,  while  I  feel  astonishment  at  their 
"  return  to  a  criminal  cell  They  understand  my  feel- 
"ings  and  some  assume  boldness  and  avow  indift'er- 
"  ence,  but  more  frequently,  and  as  I  think  more  justly, 
"  the  returning  offender  has  to  plead  the  insecurity  of 
"  the  position  which  she  had  to  take  when  she  left  the 
"prison.  The  want  of  place,  the  want  of  immediate 
"  means — to  which  I  think  I  may  add  a  wamt  of  suffi- 
•*cient  resolution  to  endure  privations  and  contempt 
"  till  something  should  occur  to  enable  her  to  attempt 
"  the  fulfillment  of  those  resolutions  of  good,  which 
"  good  advice  and  kind  treatment  have  caused.  The 
'•  work  is  to  all  be  done  over,  with  not  half  the  likeli- 
"  hood  of  success  which  marked  efforts  in  the  first 
"  imprisonment.  And  yet  I  think  I  do  good  to  the 
"  prisoner,  even  though  she  is  destined  to  renew  her 
"  occupancy  of  a  cell.  The  benefit  may  not  be  per- 
"manent,  but  the  resolution  and  the  attempt  to  ac- 
"  complish  something  are,  to  say  the  least,  occasions  of 
"  gratification.  No  human  being  ever  resolved  to  do 
"  better  that  did  not,  for  that  very  resolve,  feel  better. 
"  She  may  return  to  vice  and  then  return  to  the 
"  prison,  but  I  have  done  some  good  if  I  have  pro- 
"  duced,  in  a  single  offending  woman,  the  happiness  of 
**  feeling  resolved  to  avoid  vice ;  there  must  be  a  de- 
"  lightful  satisfaction  all  the  time  in  which  that  resolve 
"  is  entertained.  And  who  shall  say  that  after  another 
"  fall  and  another  imprisonment,  some  of  the  advice 
**  given,  which  produced  those  good  resolves,  shall  not 
"  be  recalled  and  induce  a  renewal  of  the  resolution  ? 
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"  There  is  an  infinite  vitality  in  truth.  Let  us  have 
"  faith  that  in  the  end  it  will  prevail." 

The  remarks  of  the  female  Visitor  should  find  an 
echo  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  assumes  the  duty 
of  prison  visitation.  The  duty  of  advice,  of  encour- 
agement, exists.  The  harvest  may  fail,  but  every  stray 
grain  may  produce  a  stalk  that  shall  be  fruitful  in  an- 
other year. 

But  what  is  the  fair  deduction  from  the  remarks  of 
the  lady  Visitor  "i  That  warm-hearted,  good,  woman 
knew  that  she  accepted  a  mission  to  the  prison  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  good  to  the  prisoners,  and  through 
them  to  society.  According  to  her  statement  the  good 
which  she  did  for  the  prisoner  was  probably  limited 
in  time  to  the  expiration  of  the  sentence.  She  knew 
nothing  of  what  would  follow — she  knew,  indeed,  that 
it  is  said  happiness  follows  virtue — but  she  knew  also 
that  the  virtue  of  a  discharged  female  convict  is  in  im-. 
minent  danger  as  soon  as  she  leaves  the  walls  of  the 
prison.  So  that  whatever  pleasure  the  prisoner  may 
have  derived  from  the  kind  lesson  of  the  Visitor,  the 
public  in  whose  behalf  the  felon  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment,  would  derive  little 
benefit  from  the  lessons  of  virtue  imparted.  The  first 
concern  of  the  community  with  regard  to  violation  of 
the  law  is  its  own  safety ;  afterward,  of  course,  the 
community  will  require  that,  utilizing  the  imprisonment 
which  for  a  time  secured  its  safety,  the  convicted  offender 
may  become  a  good  citizen  abroad — but  it  only  knows 
that,  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  The  object 
of  the  community  in  the  imprisonment  of  a  felon,  that 
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is,  the  security  of  the  people,  is  answered  by  the  in- 
carceration. While  the  prisoner  is  safely  locked  in  his 
cell  the  public  is  safe  from  his  depredations.  The 
moral  lesson  of  the  visitors  is  to  go  no  further  in  its 
effect  than  to  gratify  the  feeling  of  the  culprit.  The 
Turnkey  is  the  man  for  procuring  benefit,  he  insures 
the  safety  of  society,  as  it  regards  the  present  action  of 
the  prisoner,  and  if  the  future  conduct  of  the  prisoner 
is  not  the  main  object  of  the  Visitor,  then  it  would  seem 
that  the  visits  are  useless.  They  may  be  productive 
of  gratification,  of  much  private  pleasure  to  the  cell  in- 
mate, but  it  is  submitted  that  the  object  of  imprison- 
ment is  not  the  present  pleasure  of  the  convict. 

People  talk  of  new  and  enlarged  views  of  imprison- 
ment. These  do  not  come  from  any  new  affection 
for  rogues,  they  spring  from  a  new  and  enlarged  view 
of  the  sanctity  of  humanity,  and  of  the  capabilities  of 
man.  And  it  is  seen  that  the  dignity  of  man  is  de- 
graded— the  sanctity  of  what  is  formed  in  the  image 
of  God  is  desecrated,  and  that  the  great  end  for  which 
man  was  created  is  wholly  neglected  in  imprisonment 
that  has  no  relief  in  moral  suasion — and  in  discharge 
from  that  imprisonment  which  has  not  guarded  against 
a  repetition  of  crime. 

But  we  renew  the  question : — What  is  the  fair  de- 
duction from  all  this?  Though  the  interference  of 
charitable  people  on  behalf  of  prisoners  in  their  cells, 
produces  nothing  beyond  some  pleasant  conversation 
or  some  slight  resolves  of  good,  much  good  is  done  ; 
but  that  good  is  not  practical  and  too  often  ephem- 
eral.    The  man  who  yields  only  slightly  to  influences 
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of  good  in  his  cell  will  scarcely  escape  the  bad  influ- 
ences of  evil  companions  when  he  acquires  a  freedom 
to  yield  to  the  effect  of  bad  association.  When  all 
around  appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  bad  passions  and 
all  within  invite  to  the  gratification  of  bad  appetites, 
we  need  either  a  new  Society,  or  enlarged  facilities  of 
this,  for  protecting  the  discharged  convict,  with  the  mind 
and  spirit  to  devise  means  by  which  he  may  be  kept 
from  a  repetition  of  former  bad  acts,  and  with  money 
enough  to  put  those  plans  into  execution.  The  eye 
of  the  Society  should  never  be  closed  to  the  condition 
and  position  of  the  discharged  convict,  more  than  is 
that  of  the  Warden  to  the  condition  of  the  sentenced 
convict.  When  such  arrangements  are  perfected,  with 
resolution  and  means  to  carry  out  the  object,  we  may 
confidently  hope  for  almost  unfailing  good  results  from 
separate  confinement.  Many  such  societies  now  exist 
in  embryo,  but  they  need  to  be  developed,  they  need 
to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  members  that  have 
a  mission  for  the  work.  Each  committee  of  this  Socie- 
ty is  a  sort  of  protective  committee  of  discharged  con- 
victs, and  by  its  members,  or  its  specially  designated 
agents,  does  something — does  much  indeed — in  the 
good  work.  But  the  committees  are  not  organized  for 
that  special  object.  They  have  no  numbers,  no  rules, 
no  great  means  equal  to  the  duties  that  have  been  as- 
sumed; and  until  such  preparations  are  made — till 
the  discharged  convict  shall  have  been  prepared  in  his 
cell  for  liberty — and  until  measures  have  been  adopted, 
and  means  and  men  provided  for  the  direction  of  his 
freedom,  the  work  of  visiting  prisoners  in  their  cells, 
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and  dealing  with  them  as  moral  agents,  must  lack  a 
great  means  of  success,  and  hence  be  prosecuted  with- 
out great  hopes. 

In  other  countries  societies  for  aiding  discharged 
convicts,  known  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland 
as  Sociitis  nU  patronage  des  libiris,  have  for  many 
years  been  in  existence,  and  have  been  largely  patron- 
ized by  some  of  the  governments.  They  have  always 
had  in  view  the  same  ends  ;  but  their  administration 
has  been  modified  to  suit  the  improvements  in  prison 
discipline,  which  have  been  secured  by  careful  obser- 
vation, till  the  separate  system  has  given  new  life  to 
the  plan  of  patronage,  and  in  some  countries  it  is 
deemed  useless  to  bring  a  prisoner  under  the  advantage 
of  the  patronage  until  he  has  been  prepared  by  cellu- 
lar treatment. 

We  notice  the  proceedings  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  make  division,  among  the  many  societies  of  patron- 
age in  France,  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  voted  by  the 
Government  to  aid  these  institutions ;  and  this  sum 
was  distributed  amongst  different  patrbnage  societies, 
with  great  impartiality  as  it  regards  numbers  and  religi- 
ous creeds. 

We  see  in  this,  as  in  other  proceedings,  that  the 
Government  of  that  country,  as  undoubtedly  of  other 
countries  that  maintain  a  supervision  over  penal  insti- 
tutions, feels  bound  to  help  forward  the  work  which  it 
is  compelled  to  inaugurate. 

We  have,  indeed,  in  this  State,  appropriations  for 
prisons  beyond  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ing the  place,  feeding  and  clothing  the  prisoners,  and 
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maintaining  the  building;  but  those  appropriations 
are  spasmodic,  and  hence  do  not  admit  of  a  plan  for 
the  regular  application  of  the  fund.  Considering  the 
••  patronage"  of  discharged  convicts  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  plans  of  improving  the  morals  of  pris- 
oners, we  lay  great  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of 
Societies  for  that  purpose  and  for  their  connection  with 
the  prescribed  work  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  our 
Society.  The  work  of  improving  the  morals  of  con- 
victs must  be  most  efficiently  performed,  if  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  prisoner  will  be  left  to  himself  when  he 
is  discharged  from  his  confinement — more  successfully 
done  than  is  usual.  We  do  not  doubt  that  convicts 
have  left  prisons,  even  congregate  prisons,  and  re- 
turned amended  to  society,  with  well-kept  purposes  to 
become  good  citizens  ;  but  on  inquiry  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  not  had  much  to  be  amended,  that  the 
act  of  which  they  were  convicted  was  not  in  itself  very 
heinous,  that  it  had  by  circumstances  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  a  single  false  step  had  led  from 
the  paths  of  rectitude,  and  that  the  soul  had  not  been 
debased  by  association  with  felons.  The  memory  of 
his  mothers  lesson  of  purity  still  lingered  around 
his  heart,  and  the  examples  of  his  early  companions 
were  rising  in  beautiful  contrast  with  the  conduct  and 
conversation  of  the  wretched  beings  with  whom  he 
had  been  brought  into  contact,  drifting  away  from 
home  and  home  precepts,  from  all  that  had  made 
his  childhood  and  youth  a  beautiful  sunshine;  in  the 
midst  of  his  degradation  the  voice  of  his  prison  visitor 
awoke  anew  that  sunshine  which  shed  upon  the  passing 
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cloud  a  glorious  rainbow,  the  promise  of  quiet  and 
peace  that  shall  follow  the  resumption  of  virtue. 

These  tears  are  also  the  portion  of  the  unrepentant 
felon.  Men  often  weep  for  what,  while  they  regret, 
they  do  not  possess  the  resolution  to  avoid.  They 
weep,  but  there  is  no  sunshine  to  give  their  tears 
the  rainbow  of  hope,  and  so  "  the  clouds  return  after 
the  rain." 

It  is  desirable  to  impress  upon  all  the  idea  that  the 
interest  in  the  prisoner  should,  with  those  who  seek 
the  prisoner's  good,  extend  beyond  the  prison.  The 
nurse  teaches  the  child  its  steps  and  aids  it  with  walk- 
ing furniture  ;  if  then  her  aid  is  entirely  withdrawn  the 
young  pupil  will,  in  its  attempt  to  go  alone,  most  cer- 
tainly fall.  No  better  can  be  hoped  of  the  prisoner 
who  is  buoyed  up  by  the  counsel  and  persuasion  of  the 
"Visitor,*'  to  attempt  self-sustained  movement  beyond 
the  cell.  He  will  fall  again  unless  he  had  fully  repent- 
ed and  found  means  of  future  support,  before  the  Visi- 
tor came  to  him,  and  then  he  did  not  need  the  Visitor's 
advice,  and  will  not  be  dependent 'upon  the  Society 
for  aiding  the  discharged  convict.  "  The  whole  need 
no  physician."  We  have  alluded  to  a  great  want — a 
provision  without  which  our  care,  ministration,  and 
advice  in  the  prison  is  not  productive  of  so  much  good 
as  we  anticipate.  There  are  other  impediments  to 
which  we  shall  allude,  but  this,  of  a  want  of  aid  for  dis- 
charged convicts,  is  of  special  and  of  immense  conse- 
quence— one  that  calls  for  consideration  of  philanthro- 
pists. The  Legislature  of  the  State  has  done  some- 
thing in  this  direction,  as  we  have  already  stated.    But 
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what  the  Legislature  does  in  this  way,  is  so  little  to  be 
depended  on  that  our  Committee  have  not  grounds  of 
reliance  enough  in  what  is  done,  to  undertake  plans  of 
future  action,  which,  to  be  worthy  of  the  great  cause, 
should  be  extended  forward  with  such  an  amount  of 
hope,  and  so  much  earnestness,  that  there  will  be  no 
apprehension  of  failure. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  evident  that  we  think 
that  the  "  Separate  system  "  of  prison  economy  is  neces- 
sary to  any  considerable  improvement  of  the  convict, 
and  especially  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  any 
considerable  number  of  convicts,  and  it  is  evident  from 
observations  all  around  us,  that  as  yet  there  is  not  in 
this  country  a  prison  constructed  to  answer  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  improved  cellular  system.  We 
may  hope  that  some  close  approach  to  the  true  plan 
will  be  made  in  the  Central  Penitentiary,  authorized 
by  the  legislation  of  this  State ;  but  variation  from  the 
construction  of  any  existing  prison  must  be  authorized. 
The  plan  of  separate  confinement  in  all  its  rigour  has 
not  been  attempted  that  we  are  aware.  The  "  Separate 
system,'*  as  it  was  called,  was  theoretically  adopted  in 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  first,  and  the  administra- 
tion was  the  best  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  but  that 
system  was  taken  up  abroad,  an<;l  the  circumstances  of 
social  life  gave  the  administrators  of  the  system  an 
opportunity  to  test  it  in  its  specialties.  They  had  not 
to  direct  each  movement  by  the  uninformed  opinion  of 
the  multitude;  but  giving  each  inquiry  a  fair  test, 
they  approved  and  adopted  any  measure  that  sug- 
gested improvement,  and  in  their  independence  pro- 
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duced  a  system,  or  rather  completed  a  system,  that 
commands  public  approval.  All  this  was  done  while 
any  plans  of  perfecting  the  system  m  this  State  were 
defeated  by  so  using  the  cells  of  the  Penitentiary  that 
all  ideas  of  separate  confinement  were  confounded ; 
and  the  result  of  the  administration,  while  infinitely 
better  than  that  of  the  congregate  plan,  was  far  short 
of  what  should  have  been  produced,  painfully  less  than 
the  name  of  the  system,  and  the  character  and  devo- 
tion of  the  excellent  administrators  seemed  to  warrant. 

If  there  is  really  as  much  capability  of  good  in  the 
"  Separate  system  "  of  prison  discipline,  as  we  declare 
is  to  be  found  in  its  correct  administration,  why  is  it 
that  so  many  who  seem  interested  in  means  of  public 
welfare,  and  so  many  more  who  would  much  rather 
have  good  means  used  than  bad  means,  seem  so 
strongly  opposed  to  the  cellular  mode? 

The  question  seems  to  us  most  natural — the  answer 
easy  and  satisfactory. 

The  many  have  no  means  of  judging.  They  hear  a 
decision — it  has  certainly  been  the  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  they  have 
always  heard,  and  if  they  have  ever  been  in  prison  the 
idea  of  a  lonely  cell  has  always  seemed  more  terrible 
than  the  idea  of  bad  companions.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  power  of  government  there  is  in  an  idea. 

But  there  are  some  who,  having  found  their  opin- 
ions adopted,  because  they  are  printed,  have  been 
complimented  with  extraordinary  general  faith,  be- 
cause in  other  matters  they  have  acquired,  and  justly 
acquired,  a  fame  for  excellence. 
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To  very  few  more  than  to  Charles  Dickens  has  the 
present  generation  of  fiction  readers  been  indebted 
for  wholesome  pabulum  for  their  appetites.  Dickens, 
in  one  of  his  works,  narrated  a  visit  to  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  whither  he  went  to  see  the  operation  of 
the  **  Separate  system,"  and  he  was  sure  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  place  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the  life 
of  one  prisoner,  whom  he  pathetically  describes.  That 
was  nearly  forty  years  ago — Dickens  had  the  choice 
of  residence  and  the  choice  of  company,  and  he  died 
some  years  ago,  and  moulders,  always  regretted,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Langheimer,  whose  case  struck 
such  horror  into  the  soul  of  Dickens,  has  been  in  the 
cell  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  many  times  since 
Dickens  saw  him  there,  and  while  we  are  writing  this 
report  is  serving  out  a  three  years  sentence  there. 
Langheimer*s  survival  of  the  cellular  imprisonment, 
and  a  repetition  of  several  such  close  confinements, 
would  seem  to  speak  less  favourably  of  the  moral  than 
of  the  physical  treatment  of  the  place.  The  case  of 
Langheimer  shows  how  completely  felonized  (to  coin  a 
word)  may  men  become.  The  case  also  shows  that 
there  are  some  so  morally  debased  that  good  counsel 
avails  them  nothing,  while  they  are  so  indifferent  to 
their  condition  that  good  food  will  keep  them  fat  in 
the  closest  confinement.  There  are  many  things  in 
which  a  man  may  resemble  a  brute. 

Yet,  Dickens'  statement,  which  he  repeats  in  a  work 
of  fiction,  had  much  effect  even  in  this  city  ;  and  in 
England  it  is  quoted  at  this  day  as  an  argument  against 
the  "Separate  system  ;*'  and  the  opinion  was  the  more 
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effectual  from  the  fact  that  Dickens  was  a  popular 
writer  of  novels,  as  if  that  occupation  made  him  a  judge 
of  penal  practice.  In  the  "  Spectator'  there  is  the  adver- 
tisement of  a  man  who  professes  to  cure  cancers:  To 
arrest  attention  and  secure  confidence  he  says : — "  That 
"  the  people  may  know  that  I  am  not  an  impostor,  and 
*'  that  I  can  make  the  cures  which  I  profess,  I  would  in- 
"  form  them  that  I  served  five  years  in  the  army  of 
"  Frederick  the  Great." 

There  is  certainly  as  much  relation  between  the 
business  of  a  Prussian  soldier  and  the  practice  of  a 
cancer  doctor,  as  there  is  between  the  pursuits  of  a 
novel  writer  and  the  opinion  of  a  practical  penologist. 

"  Oh !"  exclaims  one,  **  the  rogues  when  once  caught 
ought  to  be  made  to  earn  their  own  living." 

But  how  when  they  get  loose  again  ?  They  will 
probably  earn  their  own  living  by  modes  not  intended 
to  be  taught,  though  easily  acquired  in  a  congregate 
prison.  Thousands  who  are  punished  for  small  felo- 
nies by  congregate  confinement,  owe  their  future  in- 
carceration to  that  which  ought  to  have  been  a  real 
correction. 

But,  some  one  may  ask,  if  the  congregate  system  is 
so  inefficient  in  attempts  at  moral  improvement,  and 
the  "  Separate  system  "  is  so  disturbed  as  to  admit  of 
few  of  the  advances  of  which  it  is  really  capable,  what 
are  the  prisoner's  friends — what  are  the  visiting  mem- 
bers of  the  Acting  Committee  to  do  ? 

They  are  to  work  more  laboriously ;  they  have  to 
meet  the  inconvenience  of  crowded  convicts,  and  to 
conquer  the  difficulties  of  associated  vice. 
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When  the  Board  of  Health  proclaims  that  the  neg- 
lect of  ordinary  hygienic  means  has  produced  and  is 
making  worse  a  yellow  fever,  the  physician  does  not 
plead  the  existence  of  the  manifest  cause  of  the  disease 
as  a  justification  of  his  neglect  of  sufferers.  He 
hastens  to  the  scene  of  misery,  and  while  he  ministers 
to  the  wants  of  the  patient,  while  his  art  is  employed 
in  prescribing  remedies,  he  joins  in  recommending  a 
prevention  that  shall  save  the  community  from  a  repe- 
tition of  at  least  a  part  of  the  distress. 

The  Visitors  of  our  Society  have  a  deep  interest  in 
all  measures  that  save  their  fellow-beings  from  prison, 
and  in  all  plans  and  systems  that  make  the  prison  a 
place  for  promoting  virtue,  while  it  punishes  and  les- 
sens vice. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  no  matter  what  is  the  system 
of  imprisonment  under  which  the  convict  is  suffering, 
the  authorized  Visitors  of  our  Society  are  bound  to 
attend  the  cell  and  minister  to  moral  wants.  The 
worse  the  system  and  the  condition  of  the  prisoner, 
the  greater  the  demand  for  visitation.  The  more  the 
danger  of  contagion  by  intercourse,  the  more  impera-. 
tive  the  demand  for  our  committee  man. 

The  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety understand  that,  and  while  they  advocate  the 
system  of  entire  separation  of  prisoners,  they  practise 
the  duties  of  visitors  to  the  prison,  whatever  may  be 
the  system.  The  worse  the  system,  the  greater  the 
necessity  for  visitors.  The  better  the  system,  the 
greater  the  success  of  visitors. 
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THE  ACTION. 

The  meetings  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Acting 
Committee,  which  are  commissioned  respectively  to 
visit  the  Penitentiary  and  the  County  Prison,  have 
been  regularly  held,  and  the  particulars  of  their  pro- 
ceedings been  reported  to  the  Society,  and  read  and 
approved.  The  number  of  their  visits  to  the  two 
prisons,  their  intercourse  with  convicts  at  the  doors  of 
the  cell,  and  in  the  cell,  are  faithfully  recorded,  and 
show  a  zealous  regard  for  the  important  interests  com- 
mitted to  the  two  branches,  and  to  those  devolving  upon 
their  members,  with  prescribed  locations  for  their  ser- 
vices. Some  of  these  committee  men  have  been  en- 
abled to  multiply  their  visits  beyond  the  abilities  of  their 
colleagues.  They  owe  the  frequency  of  their  calls  to 
favorable  circumstances.  But  none  of  those  who  make 
regular  reports  show  a  less  desire  to  be  useful,  nor 
any  abatement  of  effort  to  work  out  the  object  of  their 
mission. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  presents  a  ground  for 
-labour  far  more  promising  of  a  generous  harvest  than 
can  be  expected  at  the  County  Prison.  The  prisoners 
at  the  Penitentiary  have  a  more  permanent  residence. 
They  rarely  receive  sentence  of  less  than  ,a  year,  and 
usually  for  several  years.  The  Visitor  to  whom  is 
assigned  a  particular  range  of  cells,  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  forming  a  close  acquaintance  with  all  the  mental 
characteristics  of  his  client,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  previous  life,  and  then  to 
acquire,  if  not  a  control  over  his  mind,  at  least  the 
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power  of  rightly  directing  his  intentions,  and  the 
prisoner  soon  becomes  attached  to  one  who  takes  such 
pains  to  do  him  good ;  and  thus  a  mutual  affection, 
arising  in  the  one  from  a  sense  of  benefit  received, 
and  in  the  other  from  a  delight  in  the  act  of  conferring. 
Of  the  two  perhaps  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  is 
greater  than  that  of  receiving. 

In  the  County  Prison,  especially  in  the  male  depart- 
ment, the  opportunity  of  doing  good  is  greatly  less 
than  at  the  Penitentiary.  Very  few  of  the  male  pris- 
oners have  what  is  called  long  sentences,  and  of  course 
there  must  be  frequent  change  that  mars  greatly  the 
prospect  of  extensive  usefulness.  The  good  impres- 
sion made  on  prisoners  to-day  will  be  effaced  by  the 
mockery  and  blasphemy  of  the  new  tenant  of  the  cell, 
and  no  production  is  more  easily  destroyed  in  its 
incipiency  than  the  good  resolve,  the  growing  good 
spirit,  which  is  created  by  cell  labour. 

Few  think  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  experienced  in 
the  County  Prison  from  the  constant  influx  of  the 
newly-committed.  Few,  indeed,  have  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  that  influx.  In  one  week,  last  Summer,  the 
number  of  commitments  was  very  great,  but  in  one 
day,  especially,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty 
prisoners  committed  to  the  Prison,  each  of  whom  was, 
by  law,  entitled  to  a  cell.  Each  of  them  was  put  into 
a  cell.  With  tliis  constant  tide,  flowing  and  ebbing, 
how  difficult  must  be  the  task  of  the  Visitor. 

The  Female  Department  offers  every  inducement,  to 
those  who  attend,  for  the  moral  good  of  the  unhappy 
inmates.     The  number  of  cells  is  much  greater  than 
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the  number  of  prisoners,  so  that  separate  conversa- 
tion, individual  dealing,  is  possible  there,  though  the 
separate  system  has  never  been  practised  there  in 
all  its  requirements.  But  much  good  is  done;  the 
visitation  is  chiefly  attended  to  by  women,  several  of 
whom  are  regular  in  their  attendance  and  faithful  in 
their  ministrations.  And  good  in  several  ways  has 
been  wrought  by  the  intervention  of  those  who  can 
more  readily  invite  to  virtue  by  gentleness  than  drive 
from  vice  by  vituperation. 

There  are  cases  of  apparent  improvement  which 
ask  the  seal  of  time,  while  they  warrant  the  hope  of 
the  Visitor.  It  must  be  confessed  that  from  several 
causes  less  favourable  results  have  generally  followed 
the  attempt  of  women  to  improve  their  lives,  than 
have  been  noticed  among  men.  An  English  poet  has 
said : — 

"'Tis  given  to  woman  not  to  sin  at  all, 
But  sinning  once,  to  stop  exceeds  her  power." 

No  doubt  the  call  of  women  to  repentance  is  of  the 
same  origin  as  that  to  man — and  from  One  who 
never  demands  that  which  He  does  not,  if  required, 
give  the  power  to  perform.  It  is  not  now  in  season 
to  speak  of  the  reason  for  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
attempt  of  men  and  women  to  recover  position  in 
society.  Society  invites  men  back  to  virtue  and  ac- 
cepts the  intention  with  a  part  of  its  accomplishment 
as  a  claim  to  welcome.  Society  has  often  seemed  as 
if  it  stood  with  a  two-edged  sword  to  guard  its  en- 
trance against  the  woman  who,  having  once  forfeited 
her  position,  seeks  to  reinstate  herself.     Against  this 
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feeling  the  Visitors  to  a  female  prison  have  to  contend. 
They  cannot  assure  the  repentant  woman  reinstate- 
ment, and  so,  place,  position,  being  found  unattain- 
able— or  seeming  to  be  unattainable — it  is  not  very 
strange  that  there  is  a  relapse  to  error.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  a  relapse  is  not  always  willful. 

We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  report,  minutely,  individ- 
ual cases  of  thorough  change  among  women  convicts. 
The  bad  have  feelings  which  are  entitled  to  some 
respect.  Those  who  cease  to  be  bad  because  they  are 
trying  to  become  good,  have  claims  upon  special  del- 
icacy toward  their  peculiar  position,  claims  even  upon 
their  Visitors  who,  by  much  earnestness,  may  wound 
a  delicacy  that  may  seem  morbid  to  others ;  but  once 
wounded  there  is  danger  that  the  injury  is  irremedia- 
ble. Towards  all  persons,  but  towards  this  class,  whose 
dangerous  situation  has  just  been  discovered,  constant 
care  and  great  prudence  are  necessary.  We  are  told 
that  a  Grecian  mother  "  went  forth  to  enjoy  the  cool 
"breezes  from  the  sea,  with  her  infant,  and  took  her 
"  seat  upon  a  broad,  lofty  rock.  In  a  short  time  she  dis- 
**  covered  that  her  darling  had  crept  away  from  her  feet 
•*  and  was  upon  the  very  edge  of  a  tremendous  preci- 
**  pice.  To  call  to  the  child  would  starde  him ;  he 
'*  would  topple  down  the  fearful  plane  and  be  lost  at 
"  once  in  the  ocean  below.  So  the  mother,  fearing  to 
?•  utter  a  word,  bared  her  breast  to  the  wandering  child, 
"  who,  thus  enticed,  cVept  back  and  nesded  in  peace 
**  and  comfort  near  the  sacred  bosom." 

We  need  not  remark  upon  this  illustration  of  the 
thoughtful  and  the  kind.     We  have  seen  litde  good 
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resulting  from  vehement  denunciation.  We  have  seen 
much  good  come  from  patient  endurance  of  a  disturb- 
ed mind  and  a  fretful  disposition.  We  have  lately 
seen  one  woman  so  depraved  that  blasphemy  seemed 
only  a  pastime,  and  who  rarely  left  prison  or  peniten- 
tiary without  doing,  before  she  reached  home,  that 
which  secured  her  return.  We  have,  we  say,  seen 
such  a  person  spend  several  hours  of  freedom  in 
seeking  to  fulfill  the  promises  to  her  Visitor,  and  to 
God,  of  amended  conduct  and  in  contending  with  one 
overpowering  habit  of  vice,  and,  though  troublesome  ■ 
to  those  who  aid  her,  yet  maintaining  a  decent  char- 
acter, as  it  regards  language,  conduct,  and  association. 
There  is  nothing  very  glorious  in  the  career  of  that 
woman,  since  her  promise  of  amendment,  unless  it 
be  glorious  to  avoid  occasions  of  habitual  sin — to  seek 
to  make  even  mendicity  respectable  in  comparison 
with  crime — and  to  try  to  make  a  religious  profession 
respected — not  so  much  by  what  is  done  as  by  what  is 
not  done — to  show  that  however  thorny  appears  the 
path  of  virtue  after  a  course  of  vice,  however  the  past 
may  weigh  upon  the  present,  and  erring  judgment 
undervalue  repentance,  still  there  is  a  comfort  in 
attempts  at  decency,  and  there  is  a  reward  at  death 
for  inclination  directed,  passion  assuaged,  and  insults 
silently  borne. 

What  an  instance  we  might  record,  but  we  forbear. 
Some,  who  knew  and  condemrred  the  querulousness 
of  the  present,  did  not  take  time  to  compare  that  with 
the  blasphemy  of  the  past.  We  are  not  all  wholly 
changed — we  see  in  part  and  we  know  in  part 
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In  England  several  volumes  have  been  published 
purporting  to  contain  the  professional  experience  of 
keepers  and  matrons  of  prisons.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  if  not  wholly  true,  of  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  they  are  so  like  experience  in 
this  country,  that  we  love  to  consider  them  as  records 
of  real  experience,  and  we  have  sometimes  thought 
that  observations  which  we  have  made,  notes  that  we 
have  taken,  and  experience  which  we  have  had,  would 
furnish  matter  of  deep  thought  to  those  who  take 
interest  in  prison  management,  prison  discipline,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  prison  inmates.  There  may 
be  a  time  for  that  hereafter ;  but  in  the  meantime 
we  may  say,  that  those  who  find  the  human  heart  a 
subject  of  thought,  and  the  source  of  human  action 
worthy  of  deep  inquiry,  may  know  that  much  may  be 
learned  at  the  door  of  a  cell,  or  in  confidential  and,  we 
should  add,  affectionate  conversation  with  the  inmate. 
"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  a  con- 
victed felon  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man.  His  experi- 
ence makes  him  instructive. 

The  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons  is  represented  by  an  Acting  Committee,  com- 
posed of  about  sixty  members  of  the  Society.  To 
this  Acting  Committee  is  referred  the  general  doings 
of  the  Society,  excepting  such  matter  as  may  not  be  de- 
volved upon  a  committee,  as  the  election  of  officers, 
appointment  of  acting  committees,  etc.  The  **  Acting 
Committee"  is  subdivided  into  two  committees.  One 
for  action  at  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  other  for  visitation 
to  tlie  County  Prison.     And  for  each  of  these  com- 
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mitt'ees  there  is  appointed  an  Agent  whose  duty  it  is 
to  receive  instructions  from  the  respective  committee, 
and  to  be  the  executive  oflficer  of  that  committee. 


PENITENTIARY. 

The  Committee  from  the  Acting  Committee  of  the 
Society,  upon  whom  is  devolved  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  Penitentiary  and  attending  to  the  moral  wants  of 
the  inmates  of  that  prison  while  they  are  inmates,  and 
looking  to,  and  seeking  to  supply,  all  the  wants  of 
convicts  about  to  be  discharged,  are  more  numerous 
than  the  other  Visitors  of  the  Acting  Committee,  and 
find  a  better  field  for  the  labours  that  are  assigned  to 
them  than  does  the  Committee  to  the  County  Prison. 
The  culture  is  easier,  because  the  labour  is  uninter- 
rupted, and  hope,  the  great  stimulant  of  self-sacrificing 
effort,  is  abundant. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  occupied  by  prisoners 
from  the  Eastern  Counties  of  Pennsylvania,  many  of 
whom  arrive  in  a  state  of  almost  nudity,  or  so  filthily 
clothed  that  their  ragged  garments  are  immediately 
consigned  to  the  fire,  as  only  the  human  wearer  of 
those  clothes  is  condemned  to  the  cells.  The  other 
occupants  are  not  recognized  in  the  commitment, 
though  obvious  on  their  arrival.  The  Committee  seek 
by  the  judicious  stationing  of  their  members  to  secure 
good  moral  instruction  to  the  Penitentiary  prisoners. 
An  instruction  which  includes  religious  teaching  ;  never 
denominational  unless  specially  desired  by  the  convict, 
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but  then  promptly  and  fully  supplied.  How  much 
good  results  from  these  frequent  visits,  the  kindly 
enforced  lesson,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  know 
of  much  good  that  is  professed  and  we  believe  that 
the  amendment  of  many  is  permanent  and  progressive, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  words  fitly  spoken  by  the 
kind  Visitor — though  those  words  may,  for  a  time,  be 
inoperative — will  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruits 
more  gratifying  to  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  though 
perhaps  the  patient  Visitor  may  never  learn  of  the 
golden  harvest  which  has  followed  slowly,  but  fruit- 
fully, his  careful  seeding. 

The  Visitors  make  return  to  their  own  Committees 
of  the  visits  which  each  has  made  to  prisoners  at  the 
doors  of  their  cells,  and  in  their  cells.  The  number  of 
these  visits  is  reported  to  the  Acting  Committee  at  the 
monthly  meetings,  and  the  Acting  Committee  report 
all  those  to  the  Society  at  each  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  number  of  visits  is  reported  ;  but  not  the  effect 
of  the  visits  upon  the  convict.  It  may  be  that  the 
unhappy  criminal  may  not  deem  it  best  to  yield  to  the 
instructions  and  invitations  of  the  Visitor;  he  may 
turn  his  back  upon  his  friends  in  dogged  silence,  or 
turn  his  face  towards  them  to  insult  and  abuse  them. 
The  Visitor  does  not  report  these  rebuffs ;  he  knows 
the  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  knows  that  often 
this  mode  of  avoiding  instruction  is  the  suggestion  of 
a  depraved  mind,  or  the  teaching  of  a  false  pride. 
Affection  then  has  to  hope — worse  than  he  have  been 
improved,  and  more  than  one  denial  has  resulted  in  a 
tardy  acceptance. 
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The  Visitors  do  not  specially  report  cases  where  a 
prompt  and  apparently  willing  yielding  is  manifested 
in  the  visited  prisoner.  How  weak  are  some,  who 
mean  well,  in  the  profession  of  amendment  is  known 
to  the  Visitor.  How  liable  to  be  broken  are  all  prom- 
ises to  avoid  wrong  the  Visitors  understand,  and  while 
it  is  their  duty  to  treat  the  hardened  as  if  they  were 
capable  of  amendment,  it  is  no  less  their  duty  to  treat 
those  who  are  softened  by  their  pleading  as  liable  to 
err  again.  The  Committee  have  a  well-defined  field 
of  duty,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  they  do  not  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  all  requirements.  The  field 
is  wellr— conscientiously,  cultivated.  We  repeat  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Penitentiary  cannot  say  how 
much  good  they  have  done  and  caused  to  be  done. 

This  Committee  has,  until  lately,  been  furnished 
with  some  funds,  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  discharged  pris- 
oners ;  to  supply  their  wants  for  a  little  time,  to  aid 
in  supporting  them  while  they  are  out  of  employment, 
or  to  pay  their  passage  from  the  Penitentiary  to  their 
homes  in  another  County.  Many  of  these  discharged 
convicts  have  received  the  means  of  procuring  tools 
to  prosecute  some  mechanical  calling.  And  the  means 
supplied  by  the  Committee  and  those  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  have  been  faithfully  and  economi- 
cally administered  by  the  Agent.  We  regret  that  we 
are  compelled  to  add  that  the  sum  furnished  by  the 
State,  for  a  few  years,  has  of  late  been  withheld — with- 
held, too,  by  the  vote  of  Representatives  of  Counties 
which  send  large  numbers  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
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to  receive  advice  and  moral  care  while  they  are  in  the 
cells — and  to  receive  additional  aid  in  money  and 
clothes  from  the  Prison  Society  on  the  expiration  of 
their  sentences. 

We  look  to  the  action  of  our  agents  as  exponents 
of  the  duties  and  performance  of  the  committees,  and 
we  subjoin  here  the  Annual  Report  of  W.W.Walters, 
the  Agent  for  the  Penitentiary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AGENT  OF  THE   EASTERN 
PENITENTIARY. 

I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  Report  of  my  labors  among 
the  discharged  prisoners  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  for  the  year 
ending  December  12,  1879- 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  discharged  during  the  year  was 
four  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Of  these  there  remained  in  the 
City  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  the  remainder,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine,  went  to  homes  or  their  friends  in  the  country. 
Of  those  desiring  it  I  accompanied  to  the  depots,  and  procured 
tickets  for  eighty-five. 

I  obtained  half-fare  for  forty,  and  work  for  ten.  I  furnished  to 
those  discharged  from  December  12,  1878,  to  December  3,  1879, 
43  pairs  of  shoes,  55  hats,  and  455  pieces  of  clothing.  The 
clothing  belonging  to  six  of  these  prisoners  was  good.  The  de- 
crease this  year  in  the  clothing,  etc.,  furnished  the  prisoners,  is 
due  to  the  fact  of  my  discontinuing  to  furnish  after  March  12, 
1879,  the  Prison  authorities  then  attending  to  this  necessity.  1 
have  this  past  year  by  personal  solicitations  prevailed  upon  the 
authorities  of  two  of  our  principal  railroad  companies  to  grant 
the  favor  of  half- fares  for  all  the  prisoners,  in  sending  them  to  their 
homes  in  the  country,  thns  giving  the  prisoners  the  advantage  of  a 
small  sum  of  money  additional  for  their  start  in  the  world. 
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I  have  made  many  visitations  among  the  prisoners,  aside  from 
those  which  required  my  assistance,  upon  the  termination  of  their 
imprisonment,  and  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
that  they  are  not  beyond  the  pale  of  forgiveness  from  God,  or  the 
sympathy  of  good  and  just  men ;  that  an  honest  and  God-fearing 
Society  is  ready  to  extend  to  them  the  warm  hand  of  fellowship 
and  welcome,  as  soon  as  their  acts  of  repentance  have  shown  that 
they  are  worthy  of  it.  And  I  have  not  only  shown  them  how  they 
may  amend,  but  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power  have,  on  their  release, 
afforded  them  assistance  whenever  I  saw  promise  of  improvement. 

I  have  in  my  own  heart  the  assurance  that  my  labors  in  this 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  are  not  unrewarded.  My  visits  have  invari- 
ably been  received  with  thanks  and  kindness,  and  I  am  assured  in 
saying  that  the  sympathy  which  I  have  manifested  in  their  cases, 
and  the  confidence  which  I  have  secured,  have,  in  many  cases,  en- 
abled me  to  instill  in  their  minds  an  abhorrence  of  their  offence 
and  a  desire,  as  many  have  expressed  it,  to  yet  make  an  honorable 
name  and  record  in  the  world. 

My  labors  for  the  past  few  months  have  received  material  assist- 
ance from  the  fact  of  there  now  being  sufficient  employment  for  all 
the  prisoners.  Not  only  has  this  made  itself  felt  by  the  increased 
harmony  and  good  will  between  the  officers  of  the  Institution  and 
the  prisoners,  but  I  have  been  more  impressed  of  its  benefits  by 
the  improved  state  of  pnind  in  which  I  find  the  prisoner  who  is 
working,  over  the  one  who  is  idle. 

The  effect  of  my  counsel  to  these  may  be  fitly  illustrated  by  the 
*'  seed  which  fell  among  stony  places  and  that  which  fell  in  good 
ground."  The  position  of  the  prisoner  who  has  no  work  and 
nothing  with  which  to  occupy  his  mind,  is  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension ;  we  may  give  the  same  advice,  we  may  advance  the 
same  arguments,  but  his  mind  is  not  in  a  proper  condition  to 
receive.  He  broods  over  his  supposed  or  imaginary  wrongs,  and 
it  seems  almost  impossible  for  good  counsel  or  advice  to  take  root 
deep  enough  to  "  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  prosperity  of  our  Country  will  continue  to 
furnish  labor  for  all,  and  that  no  mistaken  idea  of  the  injury 
which  convict  labor  does  to   our  laboring  classes   may  ever   in- 
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duce  our  law  makers  to  take  from  those  that  are  deprived  of  their 
liberty  that  labor  which  benefits  not  only  them  in  many  ways 
but  all  society,  by  decreasing  the  expense  of  supporting  our  crim- 
inal classes. 

My  labors  have  been  not  only  appreciated  but  productive  of 
benefit  to  those  who  are  still  imprisoned,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  been  discharged.  I  am  often  called  by  the  inmates  of  a  cell, 
as  I  am  passing  through  a  block,  and  the  thanks  which  I  receive 
would  serve  as  an  incentive  to  still  further  exertions,  did  I  need 
one,  and  I  am  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  from  those  I  have 
helped  on  their  discharge,  which  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
assistance  I  was  enabled  to  render  them^  either  in  procuring  them 
situations  or  helping  them  to  homes  of  their  own,  where  they 
would  be  comfortably  provided  for,  I  have  found  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  situations  in  the  City  for  recently  discharged 
prisoners.  Very  few  will  take  in  their  employ  one  without  a  re- 
commendation from  a  previous  employer,  much  less  if  known  to 
be  a  discharged  criminal,  and  in  such  cases  where  I  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  procuring  emplo>ment  here,  I  have  generally  se- 
cured enough  money  to  send  them  where  they  were  unknown,  and 
allow  them  a  small  surplus  to  support  them  until  they  could  obtain 
work,  without  a  return  to  a  criminal  life. 

A  young  man  who  was  recently  released  was  left  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age,  and  thus  thrown  upon  the  world  with  no  one  to  care 
for  him.  He  drifted  into  bad  company  and  was  at  last  placed  in 
the  House  of  Refuge.  When  released  from  there  he  was  no  better, 
and  was  soon  sentenced  to  a  term  in  the  Penitentiary.  I  visited 
him  frequently,  and  found  hopes  of  improvement  in  him.  Upon, 
his  discharge  he  came  to  me  and  evinced  a  determination  to  try 
and  live  honestly.  I  have  tried  without  success  to  obtain  a  situa- 
tion for  him  in  the  City,  but  am  now  in  hopes  that  I  shall  soon 
succeed  in  providing  him  a  good  home  in  the  country.  In  another 
recent  case  I  was  more  successful.  This  man  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  several  years,  while  he  was  in  prison.  He  behaved  properly 
and  seemed  heartily  sorry  for  the  crime  he  had  committed,  and 
determined  to  live  a  different  life.  I  placed  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  his  repentence,  and  upon  his  release  he  came  to  me,  and 
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after  a  few  weeks  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  work  for  him,  and  to 
the  present  time  he  has  conducted  himself  properly  and  is  doing 
well.  I^t  us  hope  that  it  is  *'  one  more  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning."  In  another  case  there  was  a  man  who  had  been  in 
prison  at  different  times  for  several  years.  He  visited  me  to 
obtain  him  employment,  and  I  helped  him  into  a  business  in 
which  he  was  not  successful.  Upon  being  applied  to  again  I  estab- 
lished him  in  another  business,  in  which  he  also  failed  to  make  a 
living.  He  was  quite  an  old  man,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  pro- 
cure him  a  place  in  the  country,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing,  and 
he  is  now  there  in  a  good  home. 

Still  another  case  of  three  colored  men  who  came  from  Virginia, 
arrived  at  Harrisburg,  and  were  there  arrested,  and  received  two 
years  each,  for  stealing  chickens.  They  were  almost  ignorant  that 
they  had  committed  a  crime,  but  our  Visitor's  influence  created  a 
change  in  their  hearts,  and  one  of  them  devoutly  expressed  a  wish 
of  being  able  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  colored  brethren.  I 
sent  them  all  away  where  they  got  work,  and  when  I  last  heard 
from  them  they  were  all  doing  well. 

In  the  case  of  a  sailor  who  was  discharged  some  time  ago,  I 
have  assisted  to  a  berth  on  several  occasions.  Once  on  a  voyage 
aro'jnd  the  world ;  and  I  have  also  enlisted  hfm,  with  his  consent,  in 
the  navy  and  marine  corps  He  invariably  comes  to  see  me  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  and  by  thus  helping  I 
have  prevented  him  from  indulging  in  the  commission  of  new 
crimes,  and  incurring  further  imprisonment. 

A  woman  who  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  prison,  was  left  a  widow 
with  one  little  girl.  Her  husband  left  her  $i,ioo.  She  soon  raar- 
.  ried  again,  and  her  second  husband  prevailed  on  her  to  sign  a 
check  for  fifty  dollars.  Instead  of  drawing  the  fifty  dollars,  he 
made  it  for  the  whole  amount,  and  then  left  her  destitute,  without 
money  and  without  friends.  She  committed  a  crime  and  was  sent 
to  prison.  I  visited  her  and  found  her  nearly  crazy  about  her 
child,  which  had  been  taken  care  of  by  a  woman  who  kept  a  liquor 
saloon,  and  she  wanted  it  taken  away,  as  she  had  heard  the  woman 
was  teaching  it  to  drink  liquor.  I  hunted  until  I  found  the  child, 
and  upon  showing  my  authority,  was  allowed  to  take  it  away.      I 
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took  it  to  my  own  home  until  I  was  successful  in  finding  a  place  to 
board  it,  where  it  will  receive  proper  care  until  its  mother  will  be 
released  to  claim  it. 

Another  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  from  the  country,  and 
"was  discharged  last  March.  He  was  a  wild  youth  and  got  into 
trouble,  and  finally  was  sent  to  prison.  Upon  his  release  I  sent 
him  home,  and  some  little  while  afterwards  a  relative  died,  leaving 
him  some  money.  He  immediately  started  in  business  and  has 
just  been  down  to  the  City  to  purchase  goods.  The  prospects  are 
that  he  will  now  do  well. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  cases  which  I  could  enumerate,  would 
space  permit.  Scarcely  a  day  elapses  but  that  some  interesting 
case  of  a  kindred  nature  comes  before  me.  The  number  of  cases 
in  my  Report,  in  which  I  have  assisted  discharged  prisoners  to  their 
homes,  or  in  other  ways,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  results  of  my 
labors. 

I  have  endeavoured  so  to  extend  my  assistance  as  to  place  each 
one  in  such  a  situation  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
a  criminal  life  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  me,  and  I 
have  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  to  discharge  my  duties 
faithfully. 

I  have  received  invaluable  assistance  from  the  kind  and  cour- 
teous officers  in  charge  at  the  Penitentiary,  as  well  as  from  the 
oflRcers  and  members  of  this  Society,  for  which  I  am  grateful,  and 
with  the  hope  that  my  labors  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
all  with  whom  I  am  connected,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

WILMER  W.  WALTERS, 

Agent, 


It  is  not  for  us  at  this  stage  of  our  Report — it  will 
not  be  in  season  at  any  time,  to  remark  upon  the 
labours  of  the  Agent  of  the  Society  who  is  employed  in 
the  work  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.      He  is  not  in 
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his  character  of  Agent,  a  Visitor  of  the  Society.  He  is 
not  a  moral  teacher,  and  his  business  is  not  found  in 
labour  prescribed  for  those  who  go  from  cell  to  cell  to 
teach.  The  Agent  at  the  Penitentiary  is  required  to 
know  what  convicts  are  about  to  be  discharged  on  the 
termination  of  their  sentences.  He  must  see  them, 
and  ascertain  their  wishes,  whether  to  return  to  their 
former  homes,  or  to  take  employment  here  or  else- 
where. He  must  seek  to  know  which  course  would 
really  be  best,  and  he  must  ascertain  also  what  means 
they  may  command,  either  to  pay  board  while  seeking 
employment  here,  or  to  pay  for  passage  and  food  while 
returning  to  their  former  home. 

In  doing  all  this  he  is  brought  into  close  relations 
with  the  prisoner.  He  ascertains  the  state  of  his  mind, 
the  strength  and  extent  of  his  resolves,  and  his  capa- 
bility of  resisting  temptation,  and  of  pursuing  a  legiti- 
mate path,  of  discharging  duties  to  his  friends,  and 
sustaining  himself,  and  in  this  position  is  almost  natur- 
ally a  moral  teacher.  He  can  apply  advice  directly  and 
specially;  he  can  direct  with  regard  to  all  circum- 
stances, and  apply  with  his  provided  means  for  physi- 
cal good,  that  instruction,  that  exhortation,  and  that 
advice  which  will  be  suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  client;  for  let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  with 
each  prisoner  a  peculiarity  of  taste,  condition,  and  hope, 
that  make  necessary  and  useful  a  special  personal  deal- 
ing. In  that  state  the  Agent  can,  and  we  believe  does, 
make  himself  useful  in  aiding  the  discharged  prisoner 
to  comprehend  his  present  conditions  and  prospects, 
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and  to  prepare  him  by  advice  and  means  to  meet  the 
new  condition  into  which  he  is  about  to  ^nter. 

Nor  is  that  all.  There  is  a  duty  of  the  Penitentiary 
Agent,  not  merely  to  advise,  caution,  clothe,  and  seind 
forth,  the  discharged  convict,  but  to  see  that  in  the  first 
days  of  freedom  and  responsibility  he  falls  not  on  the 
way.  The  Agent  is,  for  a  time,  a  sort  of  Providence  to 
the  discharged  convict.  He  is  the  one  to  whom,  In  sud- 
den difficulty,  he  is  to  turn.  He  is  the  one  to  whom,  in 
moments  of  deep  mortification,  the  client  is  to  look  for 
moral  support.  When  suspicions  and  insults  haunt  the 
discharged — when  they  stand  in  the  way  of  immediate 
progress — he  may,  and  does,  often  turn  to  the  Agent 
for  advice  and  aid,  and  learns  then  that  the  arms  of 
the  Prison  Society  are  stretched  for  good,  and  that 
while  they  protect  in  seasons  of  incarceration  they  de- 
fend in  hours  of  assailed  freedom. 

We  ask  attention  to  the  simple  statement  of  the 
Agent  for  the  Penitentiary.  It  shows  in  what  direc- 
tion are  the  good  intentions  of  the  Society,  and  shows 
to  what  extremity  they  are  even  now  carried,  and  how 
much  further  and  effectually  they  may  be  exerted 
when  means  are  provided  to  accomplish  an  object  that 
must  be  included  in  the  list  of  philanthropic  work. 

It  is  gratifying  that  we  find  among  ourselves  such 
evidences  of  the  capabilities  of  good  which  our  Society 
in  its  present  organization  possesses,  and  how  benefici- 
ally those  capabilities  are  employed. 
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COUNTY  PRISON. 

The  Agent  of  the  Society  for  the  County  Prison  has 
a  mixed  and  often  a  vexatious  task.  His  duties  com- 
mence with  the  first  arrest  of  one  charged  with  offence, 
charged  with  any  violation  of  law  beyond  simple  drunk- 
enness or  vagrancy.  For  the  convicted  drunk*ard  a  fine 
or  twenty-four  hours  imprisonment  is  demanded  by  law, 
and  that  being  a  sentence  it  may  be  fulfilled  at  any 
time  within  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  payment  of  the 
fine  will  cause  the  imprisonment  to  cease.  And  the 
endurance  of  the  twenty-four  hours  imprisonment  will 
avail,  of  course,  to  save  the  payment  of  the  fine.  The 
services  of  the  Agent  of  the  County  Prison  are  not 
called  for  in  the  case  of  simple  intoxication.  Though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  unhappy  culprit,  especially 
if  a  woman,  is  often  tempted  into  a  use  of  her  tongue 
that  calls  from  the  Magistrate  an  additional  sentence 
for  breach  of  the  peace  by  abuse,  so  that  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Agent  may  be  solicited. 

The  services  of  the  Agent  of  the  County  Prison  have 
been  so  long  and  successfully  rendered  as  to  identify 
him,  in  certain  cases  and  with  certain  persons,  with  the 
Prison.  And  the  old  offender  from  habit,  and  the  new- 
ly committed  by  instruction,  as  soon  as  they  find  the 
key  of  the  cell  turned  upon  them,  institute  the  in- 
quiry:— "Where  is  Mr.  Mullen?'*  And  Mr.  Mullen, 
followed  by  his  clerk,  in  due  time  hears  the  appeal, 
takes  note  of  the  circumstances,  and  by  consultation 
with  the  Magistrate  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  offence,  and  of  the  offender.     In 
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due  time  his  exertions  are  recognized  by  the  Magis- 
trate, and  become  generally  successful,  if  the  case  be 
one  not  returnable  to  the  prosecuting  officer. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Mullen's  unfortunate 
clients  resort  to  him  generally  as  if  all  power  was  in 
his  hands,  and  even  when  the  case  is  concluded  in  the 
Court,  and  the  prisoner  pronounced  guilty,  and  is 
sentenced  to  some  months  imprisonment,  she  (for  the 
females  are  more  hopeful  and  trusting)  sends  for  Mr. 
Mullen  to  have  her  time  shortened ;  and  though  told 
that  the  Judge  has  decided,  she  seems  oblivious  or 
ignorant  of  the  powers  of  the  Judge,  and  asks  Mr, 
Mullen  to — 

"  Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Re-judge  his  justice." 

And  even  in  such  cases  where  there  is  a  little  "  after 
discovered*'  testimony  favourable  to  the  convict,  or  the 
plea  of  sickness,  present  or  approaching,  numerous 
children  and  a  husband  at  home,  and  good  conduct 
to  be  pleaded,  the  Judge  considers  less  the  letter  than 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  saves  the  family  from  great 
suffering  by  restoring  the  mother  to  her  place  and 
duties,  the  pledge  of  amendment  being  given. 

The  Judges  of  our  Criminal  Courts  are  gentlemen 
who  act  from  a  belief  that  in  the  criminal  law  it  is  "  the 
letter  that  killeth-,  the  spirit  that  maketh  to  live,"  and 
as  such  they  become  ministers  of  qualified  mercy. 

Subjoined  we  give  the  Prison  Agent's  Report. 
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VVM.  J.  MULLEN'S  REPORT. 

Philadelphia,  Notiember  24,  1879. 

I  herewith  present  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  that  I 
have  caused  to  be  released  from  our  County  Prison  within  the  past 
year;  accompanied  by  some  particular  citations.  They  were  all 
Court  Cases,  and  were  released  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities, and  in  most  instances  with  the  consent  of  the  prosecutors. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  released  through  the  interference 
of  the  Agent,  from  November  24,  1878,  to  November  24,  1879, 
was  (2,126,)  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  This 
was  done  at  a  saving  to  the  tax  payers  of  (^26,043  50,)  twenty-six 
thousand  and  forty-three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  which  amount 
would  have  been  expended  for  the  ignoring  of  their  cases,  and 
their  maintenance  while  in  prison. 

The  amount  of  the  prisoners*  money  expended  as  costs  in  the 
settlement  of  their  cases,  which  was  paid  to  the  Magistrates  and 
others,  was  sixty-two  dollars  and  forty-five  cents,  ($62  45).  There 
have  been  975  letters  written  within  the  past  year  for  prisoners  to 
their  friends. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  released  through  the  interference 
of  the  Agent  within  the  last  twenty-six  years,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  agency,  amounts  to  forty-seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty- three,  (47.763). 

Please  find  annexed  a  statement  of  some  of  the  cases,  as  taken 
from  the  Agent's  Journal  within  the  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  approval. 

WILLIAM  J.  MULLEN, 

Agent. 


LIST  OF  CASES  OF  THE  PRISON  AGENT  FOR  1879. 

Number  1  : — Was  the  cnse  of  a  respectable  colored  woman,  who 
was  imprisoned  u|X}n  a  capias  issued  by  the  Sheriff,  upon  the  charge 
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of  "  Slander."  She  got  into  the  difficulty  by  having  a  quarrel  with 
her  neighbor,  who  abused  her ;  she  boasted  to  her  prosecutor  that  she 
was  a  decent  woman  and  a  member  of  church,  and  she  would  not 

talk  to  an  — • thing  like  her,  using  a  vulgar  epithet.    She  then 

went  into  the  house  and  shut  the  doof.  Her  prosecutor  then  em* 
ployed  counsel,  who  took  out  a  Sheriff's  writ  and  imprisoned  her, 
and  separated  her  from  her  little  child,  eighteen  months  old.  The 
distress  of  the  child  in  consequence  of  having  been  separated  from 
the  care  and  attention  of  its  mother,  caused  it  from  neglect  to 
go  into  convulsive  fits  from  which  it  died. 

The  Agent  supplied  her  with  counsel,  and  applied  to  the  Court  to 
have  her  released  upon  bail,  which  afforded  her  an  opportunity  to  be 
discharged  from  prison  to  see  to  the  burial  of  her  child.  Her  release 
was  attended  with  the  expense  of  one  dollar,  which  was  paid  by  the 
Agent  from  the  Society's  funds  to  the  Prothonotary  of  the  Court, 
the  husband  being  unable  to  pay  anything.  Since  the  death  of  the 
child  the  prosecutor  has  been  seen,  and  has  agreed  to  a  settlement 
of  the  case. 

NtJMBCft  2: — Was  that  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  imprisoned 
upon  the  charge  of  "Breach  of  the  Peace  and  Fighting,"  an 
offence  of  which  she  said  she  was  not  guilty.  She  was  the  mother 
of  four  little  children,  two  of  whom  were  sick  at  home  with  scar- 
let fever,  and  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  a  mother's  care. 

The  Agent  went  to  the  Magistrate  and  procured  her  release  from 
Prison^  and  she  returned  to  her  home  and  cared  for  her  children. 

Number  3 : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  man  that  had  been  commit- 
ted to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  '*  Misdemeanor,"  which  consisted 
in  throwing  a  load  of  ashes  u|X)n  the  pavement.  The  Agent  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  not  guilty,  and  that  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted by  some  mischievous  young  man,  at  a  time  when  the  pris- 
onct*  was  temporarily  absent  from  his  horse  and  cart.  He  was  a 
poor  man,  and  had  four  little,  motherless  children  to  care  for,  his 
wife  having  been  deceased  but  three  weeks.  The  Agent  procured 
his  release  from  Prison,  and  he  went  home  and  cared  for  his  little 
ones. 
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Number  4: — Was  that  of  a  young  man,  of  temperate  habits, 
committed  upon  the  charge  of  "  Assault  and  Abuse. **  His  father  tes- 
tified that  he  was  guilty  and  insane.  The  Agent  procured  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Prison  physician,  who,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  prisoner,  decided  that  he  was  not  insane,  and  that  he  was  in 
good  health. 

The  Agent  ascertained  that  his  offence  consisted  in  his  eating 
heartily,  which  his  father  found  too  expensive,  and  the  main  object 
of  his  imprisonment  was  to  put  the  expense  of  his  support  upon  the 
County,  the  prisoner  being  unable  to  obtain  employment.  The 
Agent  procured  his  discharge. 

Number  5  : — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  poor  woman,  who  was 
wrongfully  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  **  Malicious  Mischief," 
which  consisted  in  her  breaking  a  pane  of  glass,  at  a  time  when 
she  was  resisting  a  Constable  from  distraining  her  goods  for  rent 
she  did  not  owe,  she  having  rented  apartments  from  parties  who 
were  in  arrears. 

They  seized  upon  the  prisoner's  property  for  an  indebtedness 
she  had  previously  paid.  The  Agent  went  to  the  Magistrate,  ex- 
plained her  case,  and  procured  her  prompt  release. 

Number  6  : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  colored  girl,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  Prison  by  the  United  States  Marshal  for  passing  a  coun- 
terfeit dollar.  As  she  was  unable  to  read,  and  was  not  conscious 
that  the  dollar  was  counterfeit,  and  had  taken  it  in  change  in  good 
faith,  the  Agent  saw  District  Attorney  Valentine,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  and  supplied  her  with  counsel,  who  explain- 
ed her  case,  and  the  result  was  her  acquittal  by  the  Court.  The 
prosecutor  became  satisfied  that  she  did  not  pass  the  dollar  with  a 
guilty  intention. 

Number  7: — Was  that  of  a  man  committed  upon  the  charge  of 
**  Wife  Desertion,'*  his  wife  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  would  support  her  and  her  children  if  the  husband  did 
not.  She  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  authority 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  When  she  learned  she  could  not  re- 
ceive any  assistance  from  the  Guardians  unless  she  went  to  the 
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Almshouse  to  live,  which  she  did  not  want  to  do,  she  came  to  the 
Agent  and  begged  him  to  interfere  in  her  behalf,  and  have  her  hus- 
band released  from  Prison,  as  he  was  a  good  mechanic,  and  could 
earn  fifteen  dollars  per  week  if  he  had  employment  given  him. 

His  employer  was  seen  and  was  persuaded  to  give  him  sufficient 
work  to  enable  him  to  support  his  family;  the  Agent  became  secu- 
rity for  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  released  by  the  Magistrate  with 
the  consent  of  his  wife. 

Number  8  : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  old  woman  who  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  pint' measure, 
of  but  little  value  ;  her  first  offence.  The  Agent  saw  the  District 
Attorney,  explained  her  condition,  supplied  her  with  counsel,  and 
saw  that  she  was  released  from  prison. 

Number  9 : — Was  that  of  a  respectable  young  man,  committed 
to  Prison  for  "Larceny."  He  was  a  resident  of  New  York,  here 
on  his  wedding  tour,  and  was  stopping  at  a  hotel  with  his  bride. 
He  had  been  married  but  two  weeks.  Some  articles  of  jewelry 
had  been  stolen  in  the  hotel,  and  as  he  was  a  stranger  it  was  thought 
that  he  might  have  taken  them.  As  there  was  no  proof  that  he 
had  taken  anything,  the  Agent  supplied  him  with  counsel,  brought 
him  before  the  Court  on  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  and  saw  that  he 
was  honorably  acquitted. 

Number  10 : — Was  that  of  an  insane  man,  who  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  six  months,  upon  the 
charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  watch,  of  but  little  value,  that  he  took 
from  a  pawnbroker's,  at  a  time  when  the  owner  was  offering  it  in 
pledge.  The  Agent  made  an  application  to  Judge  Thayer  to  re- 
consider the  sentence,  and  grant  him  a  new  trial,  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that  he  was  insane,  and  that  he  was  not  accountable  for 
what  he  had  done.  When  a  certificate  was  presented  to  his  Honor, 
signed  by  the  Prison  physicians,  the -application  was  successful,  and 
a  new  trial  was  granted.  The  Agent  supplied  him  with  counsel; 
His  insanity  was  fully  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  before 
whom  he  was  tried.  The  Agent  then  asked  to  have  him  sent  to  the 
Insane   Asylum  at  Danville^  Penna.,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
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where  he  will  be  supportec)  ^\  an  expense  to  the  Sts^te,  instead  of 
being  confined  in  Prison. 

Number  ii  : — Was  that  of  a  young  man  of  good  character,  who 
had  an  intelligent  wife,  the  mother  of  an  infant  three  weeks  old. 
The  prisoner  was  out  of  employment  at  a  time  when  he  was  in 
a  destitute  condition,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  as  he 
said.  He  became  desperate,  and  went  into  a  jewelry  store,  and 
asked  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  to  show  him  some  gold 
lockets.  When  the  articles  were  placed  before  hira  by  the  owner, 
the  prisoner  endeavored  to  conceal  one  of  the  articles  with  a  view 
of  disposing  of  it  to  get  ipod  for  his  wife  and  child.  Before  he 
had  done  this,  be  had  commenced  suit  against  hia  former  employ* 
er  for  wages  due  him,  for  previous  services,  that  he  was  entiU^ 
to.  If  this  money  had  been  paid  him  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
he  might  have  been  saved  from  committing  the  crime  he  was  im- 
prisoned for. 

Your  Agent  supplied  him  with  counsel  who  succeeded  In  having 
him  acquitted  by  proving  his  previous  good  character,  and  requir- 
ing his  former  employer  to  come  into  Court  and  testify  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  refused  to  pay  him  the  amount  that  was  due  hire.  A 
benevolent  )ady  who  pitied  the  prisoner's  wife  and  chi)d,  took 
charge  of  them,  and  ofifered  to  provide  Ibr  them  until  your  Agent 
obtained  the  husband's  release  from  Prison.  A  tody  that  had  heard 
of  the  case,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Agent  the  sum  of  two  dol- 
lars, which  was  given  for  their  relief. 

Number  i  2  :— Was  the  case  of  a  woman  committed  to  Prison  »poB 
the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  some  coats  that  another  woman  had 
taken  out  from  a  tailor  in  her  name.  'I'he  Ai^ent  supplied  her  with 
counsel,  and  saw  that  she  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and  the 
guilty  party  held  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  offence. 

Number  13 : — Was  the  case  of  a  small  bay  that  was  comroined  to 
Prison  upon  the  charge  of  tl>e  larcei^y  of  some  coal  that  he  bad 
taken  off  the  track  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany. It  was  taken  at  a  time  when  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and 
his  parents  wei:^  witbgut  fuel    The  Agent's  i^i.teiference  in  his  Ue- 
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bitlf  procured  his  release  from  Prison,  with  the  consent  of  the 
prosecutor. 

Number  14: — The  cases  of  two  poor  women  that  were  im- 
prisoned upon  the  charge  of  the  **  Larceny  of  Cabbage.'*  Each 
had  a  family  of  children  that  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  food. 
The  cabbage  was  estimated  to  be  worth  six  cents,  and  they  had 
taken  it  from  the  market  place.  The  Agent's  interference  in  their 
behalf  procured  their  prompt  release  from  Prison. 

Number  15  : — Was  that  of  a  young  man  upon  the  charge  of 
"  Homicide."  He  got  into  the  difficulty  by  a  quarrel  he  had  with 
a  roan.  He  struck  him  with  his  fist  in  a  moment  of  excitement. 
The  effect  of  the  blow  caused  the  deceased  to  fall^  at  which  time 
be  was  so  seriously  injured  as  to  cause  his  death.  At  the  request 
of  Inspector  Chandler,  the  Agent  supplied  the  prisdner  with  com* 
petent  counsel,  who  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Court  and  the 
Jury  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  He  was  convicted  of  '<  Manslaughter,"  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  one  year  imprisonment  in  the  County  Prison.  His  sen- 
tence was  dated  from  the  time  that  he  was  first  committed  for 
trial.  By  this  sentence  he  is  required  to  serve  but  eight  months 
from  the  time  of  his  sentence.  His  previous  character  was  good, 
with  but  few  exceptions  of  **  Breaches  of  the  Peace"  while  serving 
the  City  as  a  Fireman. 

He  has  a  blind  brother  that  is  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind ;  his 
family  is  respectable,  and  have  tendered  their  thanks  to  jrour  Agent 
for  his  services  in  their  brother^s  behalf 

Number  16: — Was  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  one  of  four  pris- 
oners that  had  been  convicted  upon  the  charge  of  **  Larceny 
and  Housebreaking."  The  Agent  ascertained,  upon  a  careful  in- 
vestigation, that  this  girl  was  entirely  innocent  of  what  she  had 
been  convicted  of,  and  that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  bad  man  that 
was  respectably  connected.  He  had  gone  to  New  Jersey,  where 
she  lived,  married  her,  and  obtained  of  her  fifty  dollars  which  she 
had  earned  at  service,  where  she  was  then  living.  He  brought  her 
to  this  City  to  live  with  him,  as  he  promised^  at  the  bouse  of  hia 
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respectable  parents.  Instead  of  doing  this  he  took  her  to  a  house 
occupied  by  thieves,  and  while  living  there,  her  husband,  in  com- 
pany with  two  girls,  committed  the  robbery,  for  which  they  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  months 
each.  As  it  was  not  shown  that  this  prisoner  had  done  anything 
that  was  wrong,  and  that  the  robbery  had  been  committed  by  her 
husband  and  others  without  her  knowledge,  the  Judge  refused  to 
sentence  her,  and  consented  that  she  might  be  released  and  taken 
charge  of  by  her  husband's  parents,  who  expressed  considerable 
sympathy  for  her.  She  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  for 
a  divorce,  and  be  separated  from  the  man  who  has  deceived  her. 

Number  17  : — Was  the  case  of  a  woman  that  was  imprisoned  with 
her  child,  a  babe  aged  about  twenty  months.  She  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  charge  of  being  a  **  Common  Scold."  As  she  was 
sick  and  was  about  to  give  birth  to  an  infant,  the  Agent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Inspector  Chandler,  interfered  in  her  behalf,  and  became 
bail  for  her,  and  in  this  way  procured  her  prompt  release  from 
prison,  and  allowed  her  to  return  to  her  home. 

Number  18 : — Was  the  case  of  a  German  woman  upon  the  charge 
of  **  Malicious  Mischief  and  Assault.'*  The  Agent  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Judge  Allison  to  her  condition,  and  asked  that  she  and  an 
insane  man  be  sent  to  the  Danville  Insane  Asylum.  The  Prison 
Physician  had  testified  to  their  insanity.  The  Agent's  request  was 
complied  with. 

Number  19 : — Was  that  of  a  Christian  man  that  married  a  Jewess. 
As  her  parents  were  very  much  displeased  at  the  marriage,  they 
showed  their  dissatisfaction  by  taking  from  her  the  diamond'  ear- 
rings that  they  had  given  her  before  she  was  married.  As  the  lady 
considered  they  were  her  property,  she  ask^d  her  husband  to  go 
to  her  mother's  bureau  drawer  and  take  the  diamonds  and  return 
them  to  her.  As  he  believed  his  wife  had  a  right  to  the  articles, 
he  took  them  from  the  apartment  of  the  mother.  For  this  he  was 
sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  six  months.  The  Agent  supplied 
him  with  counsel,  and  saw  that  his  sentence  was  re-considered  and 
reduced  to  three  months.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
prosecutor;  who  regretted  having  brought  the  prosecution.' 
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Number  20 : — ^Was  that  of  a  young  girl,  who  was  committed  to 
Prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  lamp,  valued  at  fifty 
cents.  As  it  did  not  appear  that  she  was  guilty  of  the  charge,  she 
was  acquitted  through  the  Agent's  interference. 

Number  21 : — Was  the  case  of  a  small  boy,  upon  the  charge  of 
the  larceny  of  a  board,  of  but  little  value.  At  the  request  of  In- 
spector Warren,  the  Agent  saw  the  Magistrate,  and  had  his  case 
returned  to  Court,  after  which  he  was  discharged. 

Number  22 : — At  the  request  of  Judge  Allison,  your  Agent  took 
charge  of  a  warrant,  drawn  upon  the  City  Treasurer,  for  the  sum  of 
I83  00,  which  was  due  a  prisoner  for  witness  money,  in  the  case  of 
the  Fletcher  homicide.  As  the  prisoner  was  a  pauper,  and  of  intem- 
perate habits,  and  was  an  inmate  of  a  station  house  where  the  murder 
was  committed,  the  Judge  delegated  the  Agent  to  act  as  the  custo- 
dian of  the  prisoner's  funds,  and  give  it  to  him  at  intervals,  to  meet 
his  pressing  necessities,  instead  of  giving  it  to  him  to  spend  for 
intoxicating  drinks.  The  Judge's  request  was  complied  with  by 
the  Agent,  who  saw  that  the  money  was  properly  expended  for 
clothing,  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Number  23 : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  was  committed 
to  Prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  coat,  valued  at 
I3  00.  While  he  was  detained  in  Prison  to  await  his  trial,  his 
child  had  fallen  into  the  fire  and  was  burned  to  death.  The  Agent 
informed  the  District  Attorney  of  the  prisoner's  distressed  con- 
dition, after  which  the  case  was  promptly  disposed  of,  as  there  was 
no  evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  charge  that  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  him  three  years  previous.  The  law  required  that 
the  charge  should  be  brought  within  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
Agent  supplied  him  with  some  money,  and  saw  that  he  was  promptly 
discharged  from  Prison. 

Number  24 : — Was  the  case  of  a  small  boy,  upon  the  charge  of 
the  larceny  of  a  broom.  Your  Agent  interposed  in  his  behalf,  and 
saw  that  he  was  promptly  released  from  Prison. 

Number  25  : — Was  that  of  a  seaman,  upon  the  charge  of  having 
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a  pistol  in  his  pocket.  He  made  no  denial  of  the  fact.  As  he  did 
not  use  it,  or  harm  any  one  with  it,  the  Agent  asked  Judge 
Hare  to  refrain  from  sentencing  him,  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  have  him  sent  to  sea.  The  application  was  successful,  and 
he  went,  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

Number  26 : — Was  also  the  case  of  a  sailor,  upon  the  charge  of 
"  Larceny  as  Bailee."  Judge  Hare  requested  your  Agent  to  have 
him  shipped,  which  was  complied  with.  The  Agent  obtained  him 
a  situation  as  Steward,  for  which  he  will  receive  good  pay  for  his 
services.  The  difficulty  occurred  by  pawning  some  articles  that 
had  been  given  him,  which  had  been  stolen.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  together  with  his  previous  good  character,  the  Judge  showed 
his  sympathy. 

Number  27 : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman,  upon  the  charge 
of  "  Breach  of  Peace  and  Threats."  She  was  the  mother  of  four 
children,  one  of  whom  was  an  infant  but  three  weeks  old.  The 
Agent  went  to  the  Magistrate  and  procured  her  release,  she  having 
been  detained  in  Prison  but  a  short  time.  This  prompt  interfer- 
ence of  the  Agent  prevented  much  suffering  that  would  otherwise 
have  taken  place  for  the  want  of  a  mother's  care« 

Number  28 : — Was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  committed  to 
Prison  upon  the  charge  of  being  a  "  Common  Scold."  The  Agent 
became  bail  for  her  appearance  at  Court  when  wanted.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  bring  her  into  Court  for  trial,  the  Agent  sup- 
plied her  with  Counsel  who  informed  Judge  Hare  that  her  infant 
was  in  a  dying  condition,  and  it  wouldbe  cruel  to  take  her  from 
her  home  under  such  distressing  circumstances.  The  Judge  re- 
quested her  to  go  to  her  home,  and  attend  to  her  child,  with  the 
understanding  that  she  would  leave  the  neighborhood  where  she 
was  living. 

Number  29  : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  and^  her  daughter, 
who  were  committed  to  Prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny 
of  a  pair  of  pants  and  a  vest,  that  had  belonged  to  a  boarder 
where  the  daughter  was  a  servant.     There  were  other  persons  in 
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the  house  that  must  have  taken  the  articles.  They  were  arrested 
upon  a  mere  suspicion,  without  any  proof  that  they  were  the  guilty 
parties.  The  Agent's  interference  in  the  case  caused  them  to  be 
promptly  released,  they  having  been  in  Prison  but  two  days. 

They  were  respectable  persons  that  had  never  before  been  accus- 
ed of  doing  anything  wrong.  The  mother  was  in  no  way  connect- 
ed with  the  case. 

NuMB£R  30  : — Was  the  case  of  an  insane  colored  woman,  who 
had  been  committed  to  Prison  upon  the  charge  of  "  Breach  of  the 
Peace."  Her  insanity  consisted  in  stripping  herself  of  her  cloth- 
ing and  going  about  among  her  neighbors  in  a  naked  condition. 
Your  Agent  procured  a  certificate  from  the  Prison  Physicians 
certifying  to  her  insanity.  He  then  presented  a  formal  communi- 
cation to  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  the  woman  be  admitted 
into  the  insane  department  of  the  Almshouse.  The  application 
was  unsuccessful.  It  was  returned  to  the  Agent,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  apply  to  the  Court  to  send  her  to  the  Danville  In- 
sane Asylum.  When  the  Court  was  informed  of  the  state  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Hagart,  the  District  Attorney,  promised  to  have  her  sent 
to  the  Danville  Insane  Asylum,  which  was  done. 

Number  31 : — Was  the  case  of  an  industrious  woman,  who  was 
the  mother  of  two  children,  who  was  committed  to  Prison  upon 
the  charge  of  ''Assault  and  Battery,"  she  having  thrown  scalding 
hot  water  upon  her  prosecutor,  at  a  time  when  he  had  entered  her 
premises,  and  attempted  to  commit  a  rape  upon  her  person.  The 
Agent  ascertained  that  she  was  a  respectable,  honest  woman,  who 
worked  in  a  mill  for  the  support  of  herself  and  children.  He 
went  to  the  prosecutor,  and  informed  him,  in  unmistakable  terms^ 
that  if  he  did  not  go  to  the  Magistrate  and  pay  the  costs^  with- 
draw the  suit,  and  release  the  woman  from  Prison  immediately, 
and  allow  her  to  return  to  her  home  and  see  to  her  children,  that 
were  in  charge  of  the  neighbors,  he  would  immediately  proceed 
against  him,  and  have  him  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  the  charge 
of  attempting  to  outrage  the  person  of  an  honest  woman.  All 
this  he  consented  to  do  if  she  would  sign  a  paper,  and  take  an 
oath  that  she  would  not  prosecute  him  after  she  was  released. 
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These  conditions  your  Agent  would  not  consent  to,  but  the  case 
was  promptly  withdrawn,  the  costs  paid  by  him,  and  the  prisoner 
released,  and  left  free  to  prosecute  if  she  pleases.  She  was  in 
Prison  two  days. 

Number  32 : — Was  the  case  of  a  seaman,  upon  the  charge  of 
**  Breach  of  the  Peace  and  Fighting."  As  his  vessel  was  about  to 
leave  the  port,  and  he  was  likely  to  lose  his  situation  and  pay,  the 
Agent  saw  the  Magistrate  and  obtained  his  release  in  time  for  him 
to  leave  with  his  vessel.  He  got  into  the  difficulty  by  the  too  free 
use  of  strong  drink. 

Number  33 : — Was  the  case  of  an  insane  man,  upon  the  charge  of 
"  Breach  of  the  Peace  and  Drunkenness."  He  inherited  his  insan- 
ity from  his  father,  that  the  Agent  took  from  the  Prison  fifteen 
years  ago  to  the  Insane  Asylum  at  the  Almshouse. 

The  Agent  saw  that  he  was  released  from  Prison  and  taken 
charge  of  by  his  guardian,  and  placed  in  an  insane  asylum. 

Number  34 : — Was  the  case  of  two  young  boys  who  were  accus- 
ed of  stealing  flowers  from  a  garden.  As  they  were  of  good  charac- 
ter, and  had  respectable  parents,  and  as  they  had  only  taken  a 
flower,  the  Agent  interfered  in  their  behalf,  supplied  them  with 
counsel,  and  saw  that  they  were  acquitted.  There  was  a  suspicious 
circumstance  in  their  case,  aside  from  the  taking  of  the  flowers,  that 
would  have  proved  very  disastrous  to  their  case,  if  it  had  not  been 
properly  explained  to  the  Court.  This  circumstance  was  that  one 
of  the  boys  was  in  possession  of  twenty  keys  that  were  found  in 
his  pocket  at  the  time  of  his  arrest;  this  fact  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  had  them  for  burglarious  purposes.  The  Agent  caused 
the  boy*s  employer  to  come  into  Court,  and  prove  that  she  kept 
a  junk-shop,  and  had  given  them  to  the  boy  to  accompany  a  lady 
to  fit  a  key  to  her  door.  After  this  explanation  they  were  acquitted 
of  the  charge. 

Number  35 : — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  woman  who  was 
a  resident  of  Germaniown,  that  had  been  committed  to  prison  upon 
the  charge  of  being  a  **  Common  Scold,"  and  having  threatened 
to  set  fire  to  a  stable.     There  were  many  witnesses  that  testified 
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against  her.  The  Agent  supplied  her  with  counsel,  who  succeeded 
in  proving  by  her  accusers  that  she  was  a  harmless  woman,  of  un- 
sound mind,  who  spent  much  of  her  time  in  talking  to  herself, 
and  was  overheard  to  say  what  she  would  do  to  injure  her  neigh- 
bors. The  jury  having  become  convinced  that  she  was  a  weak 
minded  woman,  found  her  not  guilty  ;  after  which  Judge  Yerkes 
kindly  consented  that  she  might  be  released  from  custody,  upon 
the  condition  that  she  would  move  away  from  the  neighborhood 
where  she  was  living.  She  had  a  good  husband  and  four  chil- 
dren. 

Number  36  : — Was  that  of  a  feeble  minded  young  girl  that  had 
been  committed  to  prison  for  **  Larceny."  She  had  been  an  inmate 
of  a  boarding  school  in  the  West,  where  she  was  being  educated  to 
be  a  school  teacher.  She  was  in  poor  health,  and  was  subject  to 
fits  of  somnambulism.  In  consequence  of  this  affliction  she  had  to 
leave  this  Institution,  and  came  to  this  City  and  sought  employ- 
ment in  the  house  of  a  respectable  family.  She  informed  her  em- 
ployers of  her  infirmities,  and  begged  them  not  to  place  anything 
of  value  in  her  way.  During  one  of  her  fits  of  somnambulism, 
she  picked  up  some  articles  of  clothing  and  carried  them  off.  The 
Agent  supplied  her  with  counsel,  and  saw  that  her  case  was  prop- 
erly explained  to  the  Court,  after  which  she  was  acquitted  and  re- 
leased from  Prison. 


The  Report  of  the  Prison  Agent  is  somewhat  in 
extenso,  more  perhaps  than  would  seem  consistent  with 
the  limits  which  we  are  compelled  to  prescribe  to  this 
general  report,  containing  all  that  we  may  say  in  a  year. 
But  the  Agent's  Report  is  an  exemplification  of  the 
works  of  the  Society — for  qui  fecit  per  alium  fecit  per 
se,  so  that  what  Mr.  Mullen  has  done  in  the  name  of 
the  Society,  if  well  done,  the  Society  has  done ;  and  we 
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know  from  observation  that  much  of  his  work  has 
been  well  done,  and  that  of  which  we  know  so  much, 
seems  to  justify  the  assurance  that  all  is  right. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  some  of  the  persons 
whose  freedom  Mr.  Mullen  has  procured  did  not  de- 
serve punishment  of  some  kind,  but  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  great  ends  of  justice  were  rather  promoted, 
than  defeated,  by  their  release.  Legal  punishment 
should  not,  like  the  artful  tinker,  continue  to  make 
every  exercise  productive  of  another  offence.  Public 
good  is  not  promoted  by  the  lengthened  detention  of 
an  offender  from  a  family.  Imprisonment  is  usually 
disgraceful ;  its  protraction  may  be  cruelty*  The  man 
or  woman  whose  spirit  is  broken  down  by  excessive 
punishment  may  never  regain  a  position  in  which 
to  do  good  to  the  family.  But  the  released  offendef 
may  at  any  time  be  returned  to  the  prison  if  he  should 
deserve  it.  Not  much  is  gained  to  public  honesty  by 
closely  following  up  with  heavy  sentences  those  who 
have  been  charged  with  misdemeanor.  The  act  of 
arrest — the  fact  of  imprisonment,  might  be  made  the 
occasion  of  amendment  without  the  imposition  of  a 
sentence  that  fixes  the  disgrace.  We  admit,  then,  that 
in  some  cases  Mr.  Mullen  has  procured  the  release  of 
persons  justly  charged  with  offences — but  we  do  not 
admit  that  consequently  he  has  promoted  a  public 
wrong.  We  do  not  know  all  the  accused  whose  re* 
lease  he  has  proaired  before  trial,  but  we  do  know 
some  who,  though  culpable,  have,  by  their  release,  been 
\tA  to  a  reformation  of  life. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  what  seems  not  to  have 
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struck  some  who  criticise  and  condemn  the  efforts  of 
the  Prison  Agent  to  procure  the  release  of  persons 
charged  with  offences,  viz.,  that  the  Prison  Agent  has 
no  more  authority  or  power  to  liberate  a  prisoner,  even 
upon  the  lowest  charge,  than  has  any  other  citizen  not 
in  judicial  position.  The  Agent  procures  the  release 
of  persons  whose  cases  would  be  returned  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  and  by  him  handed  to  the  Grand  Jury. 
The  act  of  liberation  is  performed  by  the  Magistrate 
that  committed  the  prisoner.  The  Agent  presents  the 
case  to  the  committing  Magistrate  with  any  new  testi- 
mony that  may  have  offered  itself  But  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  prisoner,  in  health,  condition, 
and  family  dependents,  are  made  the  theme  of  his  elo- 
quence with  the  Magistrate,  and  the  success  that 
attends  his  interference  shows  that  he  must  have  been 
eloquent,  when  often  it  happens  that  as  a  result  of  his 
labours,  not  only  the  Magistrate  consents  to  the  dis- 
charge, but  the  very  pfosecutor  manifests  his  willing- 
ness to  settle  the  difficulty,  by  going  down  and  paying 
the  costs,  and  witnessing  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner. 
This  is  certainly  a  triumph  for  the  Agent,  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  a  part  of  his  good  works.  It  is  per- 
haps a  less  gratifying  result  of  his  official  interference, 
to  find  the  occasion  for  invoking  mercy  a  second  time 
for  the  same  prisoner,  and  probably  from  the  same 
Magistrate.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Magis- 
trate and  the  Agent  are  rarely  the  most  bitter  in  their 
denunciation  of  the  offender  who  so  soon  returns  to 
evil  ways.  The  truth  is  those  two  officers  know 
better  than  others  the  condition  of  the  persons  with 
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whom  they  have  dealings,  and  do  not  expect  exact  pro- 
priety in  their  conduct,  nor  do  they  believe  very  heart- 
ily in  the  professions  of  repentance  which  are  so 
readily  made. 

TTie  professor  in  any  public  institution — the  Alms- 
house, for  example — ^knows  why  he  receives  appoint- 
ment too  well  to  be  startled  at  the  appearance  of  a 
diseased  person,  and  he  knows  too  well  the  character 
of  that  patient  to  be  startled  at  his  re-appearance  in  the 
hospital.  He  knows  that  though  he  may  have  failed 
to  produce  a  radical  cure  at  the  first  curing,  yet  he 
feels  that  he  is  not  the  less  bound  to  try  to  effect  a  cure 
how  often  soever  the  erring  man  may  present  himself. 
The  man  who  goes  often  to  the  public  hospital  may  at 
last  acquire  health  and  reach  old  age.  The  offender 
who  is  committed  frequently  to  prison  may,  in  the  end, 
fulfill  a  good  promise  of  amendment,  and  attain  to  res- 
pectability. A  man  must  be  very  bad  in  health  when 
the  physician  will  be  justified  in  withholding  advice  and 
withdrawing  medicine ;  and  anybody,  man  or  woman, 
must  have  gone  far  down,  when  sunk  below  the  hopes 
of  friends  and  the  Mercy  of  God.  Those  hopes  and 
that  mercy  are  to  encourage  the  cell  inmate — as  they 
are  to  stimulate  the  direct  labours  of  the  Oflficial 
Visitor. 

We  have  hinted  that  more  than  one  reformation, 
many  improvements,  have  been  produced  by  the  direct 
operations  of  those  appointed  by  our  Society  to  do  that 
great  work — ^we  have  referred  already  to  pne  or  two 
such  cases — ^we  could  point  to  many — but  one  estab- 
ishes  the  principle.     One  person  turned  from  the  error 
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of  his  way  is  regarded  by  Scriptural  estimate  as  of  in- 
finite importance.  One  woman  reformed  whose  life 
seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  gross  felony  and  in- 
famous impurity,  is  a  monument  to  the  faithful  labour 
of  our  Visitors  and  to  the  usefulness  of  our  Society. 

Let  our  Visitors  weigh  well  the  estimated  value  of  a 
human  being,  and  consider  that  it  is  their  mission  to 
try  to  redeem  the  offending  from  a  degradation  that 
bespeaks  the  loss  of  human  respect,  and  betokens  "a 
disregard  of  God  in  His  way." 

But  it  is  occasionally  said  by  some  Visitors  that  we 
"have  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent  our  strength  for 
naught." 

Perhaps  so.  But  has  that  labour  been  regular  and 
persistent  ?  Sometimes  the  labour  is  ineffectual  from 
frequent  interruption — from  failure  to  meet  the  expec- 
tation of  the  visited,  by  some  neglect,  by  some  acci- 
dental detention,  on  the  part  of  the  Visitor.  Close  at- 
tention, cheerful  appearance,  earnestness  of  manner, 
firmness  to  rebuke  the  fault,  delicacy  in  imputing  it, 
and  appearance  of  confidence,  are  requisite  to  a  Visitor. 

But  suppose  with  all  these  good  qualities,  and  with 
a  proper  use  of  them  at  the  cell,  they  should  fail  of  in- 
ducing the  prisoner  to  repent  of  the  wrong  he  has  done 
and  try  to  do  better.  Is  all  lost,  lias  all  been  in  vain  ? 
Is  the  Visitor  himself  beyond  the  necessity  of  improve- 
ment ?  May  not  his  efforts,  failing  objectively,  be  use- 
ful subjectively  ?  We  may  all  suspect  some  lack  of 
zeal  or  knowledge  where  our  efforts  are  not  as  fruitful 
as  we  hoped — but  the  duty  assumed  is  not  less  obliga- 
tory, because  sometimes  it  fails  in  desired  effect 
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There  is  such  a  vast  difference  in  the  antecedents, 
the  character,  temper,  and  hopes  of  convicts,  that  a 
"general"  address,  a  set  discourse,  usually  fails  of  any 
permanent  benefit.  It  is  here  that  the  Separate  System 
has  one  of  its  great  advantages.  Every  conversation 
with  the  separated  prisoner  is  made  to  bear  upon  his 
particular  circumstances.  He  is  not  allowed  to  retire 
as  from  a  congregate  discourse,  and  sitting  down  to 
divide  off  the  address,  giving  the  admonition  and  de- 
hortation  to  another  individual,  reserving  only  the  least 
for  himself*and  considering  them  as  quite  unnecessary 
in  his  own  case.  A  learned  penologist  has  given  to 
the  cellular  mode  of  punishment  the  name  of  *•  Indivi- 
dual System,"  not  merely  because  the  convict  is  sep- 
arately confined,  but  because  being,  thus  confined  he 
may  be  dealt  with  individually.  The  mode  of  general 
lecturing  is  not  without  some  chance  of  effecting  good, 
though  it  lacks  certainty  and  perhaps  probability. 
Something  may  be  done  by  shooting  into  the  flock ; 
birds  escape  wounded  but  not  done  for  by  this  random 
proceeding.  But  the  single  shot  denotes  the  marks- 
man and  is  usually  effective. 


SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT  AN  IMPROPER  TERM. 

While  this  Report  is  in  preparation  an  attack  is  made 
upon  the  Separate  System,  because  a  prisoner  died  in- 
sane a  few  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  in 
the  Penitentiary. 

The  person  who  pronounced  the  censure  did  not  in- 
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quire  whether  the  convict  had  really  been  subjected  to 
separate  confinement,  or  whether  he  had  passed  the 
time  of  his  sentence  in  companionship  of  other  felons ; 
the  association  enforced  by  the  crowded  state  of  the 
cells  of  the  prison-house  in  which  he  was  held. 

We  cannot  easily  understand  how  confinement  in  a 
room  without  association  with  other  criminals  would 
give  a  tendency  to  insanity,  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
comprehend  that  insanity  of  a  very  bad  type  would 
be  the  natural  result  to  a  man  of  some  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  tenderness  of  conscience,  shut  up  in  a  cell 
with  some  men  of  degraded  habits,  of  depraved  morals, 
and  blasphemous  and  indecent  language ;  all  of  which 
evils  are  sure  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  thousand 
convicts  in  our  large  prisons ;  and  the  man  of  refine- 
ment of  feeling  and  tenderness  of  conscience  may  still 
be  found  a  cell  occupant  there.  But  what  do  "  separate'' 
and  ''solitary  mean  when  applied  in  penology  as  adjec- 
tives qualifying  the  noun  confinement?  In  medical 
treatment  we  should  at  once  suppose  that  the  patient 
was  to  be  without  the  companionship  of  any  one.  Yet, 
judging  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  sick  chamber, 
we  feel  that  the  physician,  the  nurse  and  several  of 
the  family  would  certainly  be  exceptions  to  the  sweep- 
ing sentence  of  exclusion,  and  so  the  terms  would  ac- 
quire a  modified  signification.  When  a  change  of 
prison  discipline  was  contemplated  in  this  State,  penal 
laws  were  enacted  that  rendered  the  words  "  solitary 
confinement"  expressive  of  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  such  words  entered  into  the  sentence  of 
the  Judge  in  prescribing  the  punishment  of  the  convict. 
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It  was  soon  found  that  no  such  thing  as  real  absolute 
"  solitude"  could  be  practised,  and  no  such  thing  was 
intended.  Subsequent  enactments  prescribed  more  de- 
finite treatment  to  the  convict,  and  ''separate''  was 
used  as  expressive  of  the  meaning  of  the  enactment. 
Yet  the  word  solitary  was  not  stricken  out,  but  main- 
tained its  place  in  the  law  and  the  sentence.  It  should 
have  been  stricken  out,  but  remaining  we  seek  its  im- 
port and  its  true  meaning  and  intent,  as  derivable  from 
the  effect  which  it  has  had  upon  the  convict. 

We  have,  in  another  part  of  this  Journal,  mentioned 
the  true  meaning  of  separate  and  solitary  confinement 
as  descriptive  of  the  punishment  of  a  convicted  felon, 
but  it  will  serve  to  correct  a  false  idea  if  we  repeat  the 
explanation,  in  other  language,  here. 

In  all  prisons  the  convict  (we  are  speaking  now  only 
of  convict  prisons)  must  see  his  keeper,  he  must  see 
some  other  of  the  attendants,  and  he  may  see  his 
friends.  In  a  congregate  prison,  the  convict,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  above  noted,  may  see  every  day  all  of 
his  fellow  convicts,  and  he  must  see  all  of  the  grand 
division  with  which  he  is  associated  in  prison  labours. 
Of  course  that  is  neither  "  separate  "  nor  "  solitary." 

In  a  prison  where  the  "  separate  and  solitary"  sys- 
tem is  faithfully  administered,  the  convict  is  kept  en- 
tirely separate  from  every  other  prisoner.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  see  any  one  of  them,  and  the  effort  is  to 
keep  him  from  knowing  that  there  is  any  other  prison- 
er  in  the  institution — or  rather,  from  knowing  any  other 
inmate  of  the  prison.  He  is  kept  in  a  comfortable 
cell,  apart  from  any  other  convict,  and  no   circum- 
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stance  is  to  bring  him  into  association  with  any  other 
prisoner.  And  that  is  what  is  understood  by  separate 
confinement;  and  while  be  is  alone  in  his  cell,  he  is  in 
solitudsy  and  that  solitude  is  sometimes  bitterly  de- 
nounced. 

But  how  much  of  the  convict's  time  is  passed  alone 
in  his  cell,  in  this  enforced  solitude? 

The  convict  undergoing  separate  or  solitary  confine- 
ment, is  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  prison,  by  the 
superintendent,  by  the  keeper  in  charge,  and  by  the 
distributor  of  his  food.  With  these  he  may  always 
converse.  Silence  is  not  a  part  of  the  sentence,  nor  a 
local  rule,  excepting  as  between  prisoners;  and  the 
separate  or  solitary  confinement  should  prevent  con- 
versation among  prisoners.  The  man  who  super- 
intends his  work  in  the  cell  may  converse  with  the 
prisoner.  The  moral  instructor  or  chaplain  is  to  have 
at  least  daily  intercourse  with  him,  and  the  teacher 
must  of  course  talk  with  him,  and  to  prisoners  sepa- 
rately confined  frequent  visits  of  friends  or  members 
of  the  family  are  allowed. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  solitude  thus  frequently 
disturbed  can  lead  to  insanity. 

But  it  is  said  that  close  confinement,  however  the 
tedium  be  relieved  by  company,  will  produce  physical 
disease. 

Why,  hundreds  in  this  country  and  thousands  in 
other  countries  voluntarily  submit  to  separate  close  con- 
finement from  religious  motives ;  some  do  not  speak  for 
years,  and  are  allowed  little  bodily  exercise.  These  do 
not  get  consequently  insane  nor  sick.     Is  it  then  only 
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the  criminal  that  must  be  indulged  in  conversation,  and 
that  conversation  criminal  ?  Those  who  seek  a  high 
degree  of  virtue  by  voluntary  separate  and  solitary  con- 
finement, whatever  else  they  may  miss,  do  not  miss 
good  mental  and  physical  health. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  word  "  solitary "  was 
permitted  to  retain  its  place  in  the  penal  code,  where 
a  modification  of  treatment  rendered  it  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  law,  and 
where  also  the  word  is  not  expressive  of  the  treatment 
which  the  Judge  prescribes  when  he  sentences  the  con- 
victed felon. 

The  word  is  well  enough  where  it  is  used  to  pre- 
scribe or  describe  the  relations  of  the  inmate  of  one 
cell  with  his  brother  convict  in  another. 

The  words  '*  separate  and  solitary  "  lead  to  misrep- 
resentation when  busy  persons  interfere  with  prison  re- 
lations with  a  view  of  exhibiting  a  morbid  philanthropy 
—or,  under  the  guise  of  humanity,  to  say  offensive 
things. 

When  the  separate  or  solitary  system  of  imprison- 
ment is  spoken  of,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  prisoner  is  separated  only  from  his  fellow  prison- 
ers ;  that  he  sees  daily  several  persons,  and  converses 
with  them  on  subjects  that  are  calculated  to  promote 
his  moral  and  physical  good ;  that  the  **  solitude  *'  to 
which  he  is  condemned  is  only  that  solitude  which  pro- 
priety requires. 

The  opposite  of  all  this  is  the  association  of  the 
vicious,  which  is  not  likely  to  promote  virtue  in  the 
prisoner  or  safety  to  society. 
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Inquiries  satisfy  us  that  the  prisoner  whose  insanity 
is  mentioned  in  this  article,  was  not  submitted  to  sepa- 
rate  confinement  He  was  one  of  those  whom  the  au- 
thorities are  compelled  to  make  joint  tenants  of  a  cell 
built  for  the  occupancy  of  one  person. 

Were  the  days  of  a  felon  to  be  spent  indeed  in  the 
solitude  of  his  cell,  he  might  not  even  then  be  a  loser. 

There  is  to  a  man  capable  of  thought  moments  when 
previous  guilt  and  present  thought  lead  to  other  results 
than  insanity.  The  visitor  to  his  cell  may  call  up  re- 
membrances that  shall  lead  to  soothing  meditations. 
The  convict  may  conceal  the  history  of  his  former  con- 
dition from  others,  but  he  cannot  easily  exclude  the 
pressing  remembrance  of  the  seasons  of  family  com- 
fort, of  a  mother's  affection,  the  long-enduring  patience 
and  affection  of  an  injured  wife  ;  and  while  these  create 
regret,  they  often  lead  to  holy  resolves,  and  may  often 
produce  freedom  of  thought  and  a  gush  of  affection 
that  enlarge  confinement  and  send  the  mind  abroad  in 
holy  exercise  and  heavenly  enjoyment.  Some  writer 
who  knew  the  power  of  solitude  to  chasten,  purify  and 
elevate  the  mind,  has  said : — 

••  They  err  who  deem  the  captive's  lot  confined 
To  the  drear  scenes  within  his  prison  wall, 
For  oft*times,  to  the  dungeon's  occupant 
The  largest,  noblest  freedom  has  been  given— 
That  of  the  souKs  communion  with  its  God." 
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THOUGHTS  ON  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  another  part  of  this  Journal  will  be  found  an  essay 
upon  the  superior  uses  and  benefits  of  the  Separate 
System. 

The  intention  of  writing  that  essay  was  to  advocate 
the  Separate  System  of  imprisonment,  and  not  to  con- 
sider modes  of  administration;  and  we  have  not  greatly 
departed  from  that  intention.  It  is  difficult  to  prescribe 
modes  of  dealing  with  convicts,  when  the  system  of 
imprisonment  is  unknown.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
designate  the  course  to  be  adopted  and  pursued  with 
prisoners  where  the  system  is  fully  adopted,  especially 
if  that  system  be  cellular.  If  in  declaring  that  a  prison 
is  to  be  conducted  on  the  Separate  System  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  interference  with  that  system  is  to  be 
tolerated ;  if  when  the  convict  arrives  at  the  prison  the 
copy  of  the  sentence  shall  say  "  separate  and  solitary  " 
confinement,  and  if  the  authorities  of  the  prison  shall 
resolve  that  the  order  of  the  Judge  shall  be  obeyed,  as 
the  Judge  has  resolved  and  declared  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Assembly  shall  be  obeyed,  then 
the  administration  of  the  system  is  not  difficult,  and 
the  mode  of  procedure  may  be  prescribed  after  con- 
sultation and  experience,  and  the  evils  that  are  de- 
nounced as  results  of  any  system  may  be  avoided.  The 
administration  of  a  "  Separate  System  "  prison  niay  de- 
mand a  few  more  officers,  and  those  officers  may  require 
rather  higher  qualifications  than  are  usually  found  in 
our  prisons,  but  let  it  be  understood  that  one  cause  of 
not  finding  higher  qualifications  in  the  general  personnel 
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of  a  prison  is  that  it  is  not  looked  for — much  talent 
lies  latent.  It  needs  to  be  called  forth  and  directed. 
It  needs  encouragement  by  commendation,  reward  and 
direction,  and  many  **  Keepers  "  do  not  know  that  their 
round  of  duties  include  much  more  than  keeping,  and 
they  fail  to  comprehend  that  their  prisoners  are  capable 
of  something  more  than  obedience. 

We  are  to  look  in  the  first  place  to  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  separate  confinement  in  our  prisons. 
We  must,  before  such  a  system  can  be  perfectly  ad- 
ministered, adopt  and  construct  prisons  upon  a  plan 
which  will  insure  the  means  to  carry  out  all  the  plans 
that  belong  to  the  full  administration  of  the  system. 
The  system  adopted  and  the  prison  built,  there  will  be 
no  deficiency  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  (like  the  poor, 
they  "  are  always  with  us.")  And  then  the  administra- 
tors of  that  system.  These  are  the  officers  and  serv- 
ants of  the  Institution,  from  the  superintendent  or  ward- 
en down  to  the  watchman  or  errand  man.  These  per- 
sons must  one  and  all  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
work  of  their  several  stations,  and  be  able  to  under- 
stand their  own  responsibilities.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  that  does  not  at  some  time,  and  not  unfrequently, 
come  in  close  contact  with  one  or  more  of  the  prison- 
ers. Before  they  can  profitably  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  respective  places  they  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  extent  and  full  requirements  of  those  duties. 
But  it  may  be  asked  how  are  these  persons  to  know  the 
duties  of  their  places,  and  how  to  discharge  those  du-  * 
ties,  unless  by  practice.  I  do  not  think  they  could 
either  know  or  do  their  duties  without  instruction  ;  but 
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that  instruction  must  accompany  practice.  All  who 
come  to  assist  are  not  by  their  willingness  to  work  nec- 
essarily able  to  work,  nor  is  every  one  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  work  capable  of  discharging  correctly  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  office.  One  part  of  that 
duty  is  to  instruct  others  in  their  duties.  Some  in  of- 
fice, and  some  who  seek  office,  in  a  prison,  are  quite 
unable  to  teach  others.  So  important  are  these  talents 
and  their  cultivation  in  the  art  of  teaching,  that  the  Di- 
rectors of  our  public  schools  have  felt  called  on  to  es- 
tablish a  Normal  School,  by  which  the  teacher  may  be 
taught  to  teach,  and  thus  aid  the  learner  to  learn. 

And  it  is  now,  as  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  pre- 
vious years,  a  matter  of  discussion  in  one  or  two 
countries  in  Europe,  whether  it  is  not  due  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  position  of  a  keeper  in  a  public  prison 
that  he  should  have  some  special  instruction  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  situation.  In  Italy  we 
are  told  the  experiment  has  been  successfully  made, 
and  men  are  admitted  to  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
"  head-keeper,*'  or  warden,  of  a  prison  only  when  they 
show  talents  for  the  place,  and  when  those  talents  have 
been  specially  directed  to,  and  cultivated  for,  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  of  a  prison  officer.  That  is — schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  pub- 
lic prisons  have  been  established — and  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  they  have  been  proposed  and  their  necessity 
discussed.  Their  importance  and  great  usefulness  are 
admitted  on  all  hands.  In  this  country  we  believe  we 
must  wait  for  some  time,  and  look  to  the  prison  itself 
to  rear  officers  for  the  various  duties  of  the  place,  and 
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consider  the  bitter  lessons  of  experience  as  the  quali- 
fying means. 

The  time  was,  we  all  know,  that  the  schoolmaster 
dropped  by  misfortune  into  the  place  of  teacher,  or 
rose  by  luck  into  a  position  that  enabled  him  to  take 
hold  on  "something. better."  At  present  men  obtain 
learning  and  gain  experience  in  the  Normal  School, 
and  are  enabled  to  acquire  and  prosecute  the  profes- 
sion of  teachers,  and  by  a  little  economy,  such  as  for- 
merly all  professions,  that  led  to  success,  required, 
they  secure  a  moderate  competence  by  the  continued, 
constant,  exercise  of  an  occupation  that  owes  its  per- 
manent success  to  special  training,  after  competent 
attainments. 

We  repeat  that  the  prison-keeper  school  is  not  likely 
to  be  an  institution  of  the  present  age  in  this  country. 

We  speak  of  systems  in  other  countries  and  of  their 
successful  administration  there,  and  then  we  talk  of  the 
imitation  in  this  country  of  systems  and  administrations 
which  have  been  so  eminently  profitable  by  their  entire 
success.  Then,  why  not  adopt  from  Belgium  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  system  which  she  adopted  from  us  ? 

The  answer  is  plain  and  easily  found.  When  the 
law  for  adopting  the  Separate  System  of  imprisonment 
was  passed  at  Brussels,  the  whole  of  Belgium  became 
subject  to  its  provisions,  and  was  at  once  interested 
in  its  fulfillment.  The  only  delay  was  the  necessity  of 
the  preparation,  the  erection,  or  the  adaptation,  of  pris- 
on buildings;  only  the  modification  or  extension  of 
the  law  for  administration  as  experience  suggested. 
There  was  no  plan  in  one  village  to  be  discussed,  nor 
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long  attachment  to  old  schemes  to  be  respected.  As 
soon  as  it  was  apparent  by  experiment  that  the  Sepa- 
rate System  was  greatly  preferable  to  the  congregate, 
the  parliament  of  the  nation  authorized  the  adoption  of 
the  new  plan,  and  the  adoption  and  prosecution  of  the 
plan  was  the  work  of  accomplished  agents. 

It  is  not  so  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  na- 
tional prison,  and  of  course  there  is  no  national  system. 
The  man  convicted  of  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  the 
nation  may  be  sentenced  to  any  penitentiary  at  the 
choice  of  the  Judge.  He  may  spend  the  term  of 
his  sentence  in  nominal  solitude  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary of  this  State,  or  be  sent  to  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary, and  submitted  to  its  different  regime. 

Delaware  has  one  plan  (or  ought  to  have  a  plan)  of 
prison  discipline,  and  Maryland  another  quite  different. 
In  the  shire  town  of  Delaware,  an  offence  against  the 
law  of  meum  and  iuum  will  bring  a  man  to  the  pillory, 
the  whipping-post,  and  the  enforced  public  use  of  a 
particular  dress,  while  in  a  neighbouring  State  the  same 
offence  would  be  punished  with  trifling  imprisonment. 
How  little  must  a  Judge  in  forming  the  sentence  for 
one  convicted  of  a  crime  comprehend  of  the  nature 
and  character,  and  especially  of  the  effect,  of  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  he  is  consigning  a  felon.  Will  he  be 
incarcerated  in  a  penitentiary,  where  his  thews  and 
sinews  will  be  taxed  for  the  profit  of  a  greedy  con- 
tractor, and  his  conscience  appealed  to  by  persons  who 
know  nothing  of  conscience,  and  nothing  of  amend- 
ment that  has  not  for  its  basis  an  opinion  which  they 
entertain  of  a  creed.     The  convict  may  be  called  to 
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spend  a  few  years  where  the  impure  air  of  his  badly 
ventilated  cell  may  be  daily  exchanged  for  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  stone  quarry.  Or  he  may  have  the  daily 
retreat  from  his  prison's  solitary  dormitory  to  enjoy 
the  foul  air,  and  fouler  moral  atmosphere,  of  a  congre- 
gate prison,  where  the  vicious  have  and  use  opportu- 
nities to  amuse  the  young  and  less  debauched  with 
anecdotes  of  crime  and  criminal  indulgence.  Almost 
all  prisons  allow  of  that  mode  of  finishing  the  taste  for 
crime,  and  creating  resolves  for  execution.  These 
prisons,  without  the  consent  of  their  directors,  but  in 
the  necessities  of  their  construction  and  administra- 
tion, are  schools  of  vice. 

We  copy  from  a  paper  the  following  confirmatory 
paragraph : — 

*•  A  late  convict  in  Dartmoor  Prison,  England,  writes 
"  to  the  London  Truth  that,  in  the  conversations  of  the 
"  prisoners  the  usual  topic  is  the  art  of  thieving ;  the 
"  causes  of  failure  in  daring  burglaries  ;  the  mistakes  by 
"  which,  after  a  successful  crime,  the  thieves  failed  to 
"  escape  detection ;  the  latest  and  newest  inventions 
*•  for  picking  locks  or  opening  safes ;  the  most  recent 
"  dodges  for  successful  robberies  at  railway  stations  ; 
"  the  most  eligible  districts  for  shoplifting,  and  the 
"  most  profitable  occasions  for  pocket-picking.  Notes 
"  are  committed  to  memory  by  which  mistakes  may  be 
"  avoided,  and  the  science  of  law-breaking  be  made 
*•  perfect.  The  novices  are  also  instructed  into  the  se- 
"  crets  and  mysteries  of  the  craft,  the  varied  machinery 
"existing  in  thieves*  quarters  for  procuring  an  alibi, 
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"  false  evidence,  and  similar  dodges  for  the  evasion  of 
"  the  law/' 

That  last  quotation  contains  a  fact  that  is  eminently 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  penologist.  Numerous 
instances  of  cases  such  as  are  mentioned  in  that  letter 
might  be  adduced  from  prison  experience ;  and 
even  supposing  the  cases  are  not  as  numerous  as  they 
are  known  to  be,  yet  the  possibility  of  such  results 
should  alarm  those  legislators  who  act  for  the  cause  of 
prison  arrangement.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  life 
and  conversation  of  prisoners  in  congregate  confine- 
ment can  doubt  the  truth  of  such  a  statement;  and 
few  who  have  watched  and  listened  to  prisoners  in  a 
cell  will  deny  that  this  Dartmoor  prisoner  deals  mod- 
erately with  his  experience. 


FRIENDS  CONCERNED. 


The  adaptation  of  punishment  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  offices  that  the  penal  law  devolves.  How 
much  a  man  has  violated  the  law  it  seems  to  be  the 
duty  of  jury  and  Judge  to  comprehend. 

And  as  in  all  trials  of  capital  cases  the  Judge  charges 
the  jury  that  it  is  the  animus  that  qualifies  the  act,  so, 
that  jury  ought  to  be  able  to  comprehend  how  much 
of  intention  was  involved  in  the  act  to  make  it  one  of 
malice,  and  how  long  the  bad  intention  had  been  en- 
tertained to  make  that  malice  aforethought. 

The  surroundings  of  an  act  fixes  very  often  the 
criminality  thereof;  and  hence,  of  late,  we  see  in  our 
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Criminal  Courts  constant  enquiries  as  to  events,  move- 
ments, or  words  that  may  have  connection  with  the 
crime  charged,  to  show  on  one  hand  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  violence,  or  on  the  other  hand  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  incense  by  insult,  and  aggravate  by  per- 
sistent wrong. 

The  motives  that  wholly  or  partially  qualify  the 
criminal  act  cannot  be  always  nor  fully  derived  from 
such  revelations  as  are  extorted  at  trials,  and  hence, 
without  some  plain  testimony  to,  or  confession  of,  crime, 
or  plea  of  guilty,  it  will  always  be  difficult  for  the  jury 
to  find  an  exact  verdict,  and  for  the  Judge  to  pro- 
nounce a  perfect  sentence. 

Yet  efforts  are  usually  made  eliciting  from  some  one, 
with  the  statement  of  facts,  a  statement  of  correspond- 
ing circumstances,  so  that  the  act  itself  is  apparent 
before  the  motives  and  incentives  are  brought  to  light. 

In  the  uncertainty  of  motives  and  of  predisposition 
lies  the  great  difficulty  of  fixing  the  penalty  so  that  it 
may  have  the  moral  assent  of  the  public  and  the  ad- 
mitted justice  to  the  criminal. 

Among  the  considerations  that  have  weight  in  con- 
sidering the  justice  and  propriety  of  a  light  sentence 
is  that  of  friends  and  relations.  The  act  may  be  bad, 
and  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  book  may  be 
eminently  due  the  crime,  but  perhaps  the  first  fault, 
though  heavy,  may  call  up  the  sufferings  that  are  to 
result  to  others  from  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  pronounced  by  the  Judge.  The 
prisoner  has  a  distinguished  parent  to  whom  the  public 
owes  deep  obligation  ;   there  are  members  of  his  fam- 
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ily,  all  of  whom  would  suffer  in  his  penalties  more 
than  does  the  ordinary  convict  in  receiving  the  fullness 
of  a  sentence. 

A  poet  presents  the  idea :  when  reproving  what  he 
deemed  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  he  makes  the  per- 
petrator reply : — 

**  It  was  only  a^,  my  lord." 

To  which  the  questioner,  in  a  temper  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  Mr.  Bergh,  replies: — 

•«  Only  a  fly ! 
How,  if  that  fly  had  father,  mother,  sister,  friend, 
How  would  they  hang  their  pretty  gilded  wings 
And  buz  lamentive  dolings  in  the  air." 

It  is  this  father,  mother,  sister,  friend,  that  make  us 
shrink  from  severity  of  punishment,  as  they  no  doubt 
lead  the  culprit  to  shrink  from  repetition  of  his  crime. 
How  well  would  it  be  if  such  and  similar  associations 
would  present  themselves  mentally  before  the  crime. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  extent  oi  the  punishment, 
the  many  which  it  touches,  should  sometimes  limit  its 
severity ;  at  least,  we  believe  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  convict  temper  the  sentence,  and  without  doubt 
hasten  a  pardon. 

If  vice  is  so  disgusting,  crime  so  abhorred  as  that 
their  atmosphere  reaches  beyond  the  offender,  and  re- 
flects disgrace  or  suspicion  (which  is  itself  disgrace) 
upon  friends  and  kindred,  why  may  not,  at  times,  the 
virtue  and  the  excellence  of  the  family,  to  which  the 
offender  is  a  miserable  exception,  serve  to  give  effi- 
ciency to  efforts  to  save  from  conviction,  modify  the 
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sentence,  or  redeem  from  condign  punishment  the  con- 
vict that  has  to  plead  resolves  for  the  better,  and  puts 
in  pledge  the  unsullied  names  of  those  who  feel  the 
dishonour  of  his  act,  the  publicity  ot  his  trial,  and  have 
hopes  that  something  may  yet  be  done  ? 

These  ideas  may,  we  know,  be  by  mistake  carried  to 
a  dangerous  extent.  We  would  not  have  a  good  name 
made  the  shield  of  crime ;  we  would  not  have  a  good 
name,  which  has  been  sustained  through  generations, 
not  without  an  influence  to  show  that  goodness  is  pro- 
fitable unto  all  things.  But  at  any  rate  we  are  refer- 
ring to  what  has  been,  what  is,  and  what  will  be,  rather 
than  what  ought  to  be.  To  allow  reflective  goodness, 
a  restrained  reflective  influence,  is  much  less  permit- 
ting wrong  in  one  on  account  of  goodness  in  others, 
than  it  is  a  homage  which  the  thoughtful  and  the  dis- 
criminating are  paying  to  persistent  virtue;  and  how- 
ever we  may  seek  to  explain  away  a  motive,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the 
good  which  is  done  to  the  undeserving,  is  referable  to 
the  respect  which  we  owe  to  the  virtues  of  another. 
There  are  worse  motives. 

The  criminal  law  seems  to  be  provided  with  penal- 
ties suited  to  all  crimes,  but  experience  shows  that  the 
remarks  which  we  have  made  above,  relative  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  criminal  at  the  moment  of  the  crime, 
are  almost  invariably  applicable  to  the  mental  action  of 
the  Judge  when  he  is  preparing  the  sentence.  Much 
more  -are  all  these  circumstances  weighed  by  the  Judge 
than  by  the  laymen  of  the  community.  The  people  in 
the  Court  House  felt  a  great  sympathy  with  the  crimi- 
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nal  who  was  found  guilty  of  stealing  a  part  of  a  cheese, 
especially  when  the  convict,  in  reply  to  the  Judge's 
question  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  him,  ex- 
claimed : — **  I  stole  a  piece  of  cheese  when  I  was  so 
hungry  I  could  not  go  further  and  beg  bread." 

"And  what  were  you  doing  with  an  open  knife  at  the 
time  of  arrest  ?  " 

"I  was  paring  off  the  rind  of  the  cheese," 

"  The  man  who  really  steals  cheese  to  save  himself 
from  starving  is  not  likely  to  stop  and  pare  off  the 
rind  before  eating,"  said  the  Judge. 

In  a  weightier  case,  or  rather  cause,  the  decision  of 
the  Judge  would  probably  have  been  quoted  as  an  in- 
stance of  legal  acumen. 

Count  Bertrani  Scalia,  in  noticing  the  working  of  the 
criminal  law  in  Italy  from  the  Bench  to  the  penitentiary, 
refers  to  some  influencing  circumstances  which  seem 
to  be  small,  and  says: — "These  things  may  appear 
"  perhaps  too  minute,  but  where  it  is  really  desirable 
"  to  study  the  cause  of  a  crime,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
"  into  account  all  the  factors  thereof,  and  of  the  means 
"  adopted  to  repress  it."  And  if  temptations  are  admit- 
ted as  justification,  the  extent  of  these  temptations 
must  be  considered. 

Our  Visitors  to  the  cells  of  prisoners  cannot  fail  to 
discover  that  at  times  the  Court,  with  all  its  desire  to 
do  right,  has  failed  to  reach  the  ruling  motive  of  the 
convict  in  the  performance  of  an  act  for  which  he  is 
adjudged  deserving  of  imprisonment.  But  with  that 
discovery,  though  the  feelings  may  be  touched  with 
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the  condition  of  his  client,  yet  he  has  no  authority 
to  treat  the  prisoner  otherwise  than  as  a  criminal.  It 
would  not  do  for  the  official  Visitors  of  this  Society  to 
have  the  convict  to  believe  that  the  Society  had  a  duty 
to  enquire  into  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  That 
would  be  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  prison,  and  make 
our  interference  an  injury,  and  our  general  presence 
undesirable. 

The  Visitor  from  the  Society  should,  while  in  com- 
munication with  the  convict,  avoid  all  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  feelings  of  unkindness  with  which  the 
prisoner  is  disposed  to  regard  the  criminal  law,  and 
especially  the  administrator  of  that  law  in  prison.  All 
know  that  from  mistaken  nothings  most  convicts  affect 
to  think  themselves  injured,  and  to  regard  their  im- 
prisonment as  an  act  of  great  injustice.  To  encourage 
that  feeling  by  indulging  it  is  to  do  great  injury  to  the 
prison  discipline.  Our  Visitors  should  try  to  persuade 
the  convict  to  be  better;  they  should  not  consent  even 
by  silence  to  his  bold  assertion  that  he  is  innocent. 
He  may  indeed,  be  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  the 
jury  pronounced  him  guilty  ;  but  it  will  rarely  happen 
that  the  one  thus  pronounced  guilty  has  not  assured 
himself,  by  his  evil  associations  and  previous  infamy,  a 
general  fame  that  would  give  force  to  the  testimony 
against  him.  It  is  wrong,  we  know,  that  a  man  should 
be  punished  for  a  crime  that  he  did  not  commit,  even 
though  a  previous  life  of  infamy  should  render  proba- 
ble all  new  charges  against  him;  but  if  a  previous  un- 
impeachable character  should  be  pleaded  against  the 
probability  of  the  committing  a  criminal  act,  then  it 
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may  be  not  improbable  that  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  wrong-doing  may  influence  a  jury  to  pronounce 
guilty  a  man  whose  past  acts  were  so  consistently  bad 
that  there  could  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  while 
his  present  act  was  so  concealed  as  to  lead  to  a  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  perfect  proof  of  guilt. 

"  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  I  am  charged — and  for 
which  I  am  now  to  suffer,"  said  a  young  man  lately, 
while  proceeding  to  the  gallows — "  but  my  previous  life 
"  had  been  so  scandalous,  and  my  associations  and  my 
"conduct  so  bad,  that  I  can  understand  why  Iwaspro- 
"  nounced  guilty  ;  why  I  am  now  to  suffer  death — and 
"  I  do  not  complain." 


HOWARD  ASSOCIATION.  LONDON. 

We  have  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  sought  to 
strengthen  our  favorite  theory  of  **  Separate  Confine- 
ment" by  the  experience  of  the  practice  in  other 
countries,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to  prison  dis- 
cipline, and  where  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
and  the  nature  of  the  government  give  power  to  reg- 
ulate prisons  upon  a  general  basis  or  plan,  and  we 
think  that  our  theory  at  least  is  fully  sustained  by  their 
practice.  We  now  report  on  some  general  matters 
that  touch  prison  discipline,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the 
direction  and  show  the  progress  of  the  movement  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  use  the  Report  of  the 
Howard  Association  of  London,  for  the  year  1879,  as 
we  have  done  at  previous  times. 
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The  Howard  Report  felicitates  the  Association  that 
the  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to  prison  regu- 
lations contain  important  provisions  that  were  sug- 
gested by  the  Society. 

The  Report  notices  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Convict  Sys- 
tem, which  had  been  warmly  praised  by  many  writers, 
and  especially  by  Miss  Carpenter,  whose  name,  services, 
and  presence  in  this  City  two  years  since,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  in  the  remembrance  of  most  of  our  readers, 
has  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  working  of  that  system, 
and  the  Howard  Report  says  that  what  the  Royal 
Commission  condemns  the  Howard  Society  has  long 
previously  disapproved.  And  we  may  add  that  scarce- 
ly a  number  of  this  Journal  has  been  issued  without 
some  distinct  censures  upon  the  Irish  System. 

Spike  Island,  the  second  stage  of  imprisonment  in 
that  system,  is  condemned  as  full  of  evils  in  its  opera- 
tions. The  whole  evil  comes  from  an  adoption  in  some 
stages  of  punishment  of  the  Congregate  System. 

The  Howard  Association  Report  states  that  the  evils 
of  the  Congregate  System  are  concealed  by  withhold- 
ing a  portion  of  the  official  report  from  the  general 
statement  of  the  affairs  and  movements  of  the  Prison. 

The  Howard  Report,  after  noticing  the  operation  of 
measures  that  the  Society  had  recommended  to  the 
government,  complains  that  one  measure  had  failed  of 
adoption,  viz.,  that  permission  should  be  given  to  suita- 
ble persons  to  deliver  unsectarian  religious  or  moral 
addresses  to  convicts,  or  to  visit  them  in  their  cells, 
with  a  view  to  afford  beneficial  instruction  and  counsel 
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Our  readers  will  see  in  the  privileges  and  duties  of 
the  members  of  our  "  Acting  Committee,"  that  we  pos- 
sess a  right  in  this  State  unenjoyed  in  Great  Britain. 
In  this  matter  it  would  seem  that  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  convict  is  confined  to  the 
Chaplain.  In  the  State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  exclusive  employment  of  "  Moral  Instructors,"  or 
Chaplain,  is  not  considered  any  bar  to  the  services  of 
many  persons  who  make  frequent  visits  to  the  prison 
to  deliver  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Certainly 
in  some  things  we  are  ahead  of  the  British. 

The  error  usually  imputed  to  the  British  is  back- 
wardness in  prosecuting  improvement.  The  delay 
sometimes  affords  means  not  only  to  adopt  the  system, 
but  also  allows  time  to  prepare  for  the  system. 

The  error  in  this  country,  if  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  supposing  an  error,  is  the  hasty  adoption  of  plans, 
and  a  neglect  to  prepare  for  their  application,  or  to 
provide  against  any  evil  which  may  result  from  an  un- 
guarded or  unskillful  use. 

Many  good  plans  are  made  even  injurious  by  care- 
less or  ignorant  administration.  Some  good  plans 
have  failed  of  producing  possible  benefit  by  the  unwill- 
ingness of  people  to  adopt  them.  But  on  the  whole, 
rashness  is  even  more  dangerous  than  inertness. 

In  a  nation  maintaining  such  a  strong  standing  army 
as  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  it  seems  not  strange  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  members  of  that  army  should  find 
their  way  into  positions  not  generally  included  in  pro- 
visions. But  it  would  seem  from  the  Howard  Report, 
that  not  only  some  of  the  officers  have  found  their  way 
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into  what  are  usually  denominated  civil  branches,  but  it 
is  made  to  appear  that  the  whole  of  prison  discipline 
in  England  is,  or  is  about  to  be,  placed  under  military 
rule,  and  the  Howard  Journal  says  : — "The  great  body 
"  of  the  officers  (of  the  prison),  both  principal  and  sub- 
••  ordinate,  are  selected  from  the  army  and  navy,  to  the 
"rejection  of  the  members  of  all  other  professions. 
**  The  influence  of  this  military  rigime  appears  to  be 
"  paramount." 

There  seems  to  be  little  danger  in  this  country  of 
the  army  being  made  to  supply  officers  to  the  prisons. 
So  small  is  the  army  and  so  dangerous  its  employment, 
that  but  few  return  therefrom  to  act  as  keepers  or  oc- 
cupants of  the  cells.  Men  have  gone  out  of  our  pris- 
ons to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  in  times  of  special 
danger,  but  very  few  of  them  have  returned. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  given  the  dietary  of  the 
prisons  in  England,  but  it  seems  that  under  a  new  law, 
the  prisoners  in  some  gaols  suffer  from  insufficiency 
and  bad  quality  of  food.  One  thing  is  eminently  worthy 
of  notice.  Prisoners  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  serve, 
and  are  not  condemned  to  work,  get  a  much  larger 
portion  of  food  than  is  allowed  to  those  who  probably 
by  a  greater  offence  are  condemned  to  what  is  called 
"  penal  diet/'  and  that  diet  is  much  less  than  the  idle 
prisoners  receive,  and  its  quality  is  miserable.  In  this 
country  generally  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  diet  of 
the  prisoners,  unless  from  some  act  under  punishment 
for  offence  against  prison  rule. 

The  '^Howard  Association  Joumar  is  one  of  the  ar- 
dent advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
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death,  and  it  uses  and  has  used  some  excellent  argni- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

It  notices  that  many  Nations,  and  some  of  the  States 
of  this  Union,  have  abolished  capital  punishment,  the 
taking  of  life  for  life,  and  substituted  therefor  a  differ- 
ent penalty.  And  there  are  some  other  reasons  ad- 
duced why,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Howard  Association, 
the  taking  of  human  life  by  way  of  punishment  is 
wrong. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  reply  to  the  argument  of  our 
esteemed  contemporary  because  it  is  not  meant  to  de- 
clare in  favour  of  capital  punishment.  But  itseems  to 
us  that  the  argument  from  example  of  the  abolition  is 
sufficient,  because  some  of  the  States  that  abolished 
the  punishment  have  resorted  to  the  measure  again, 
and  others  are  criticising  the  measure  they  have  taken, 
and  proposing  to  re-erect  the  gallows. 

Another  argument  of  the  Howard  Association  in 
favour  of  abolishing  capital  punishment  is  founded 
on  the  inability  or  unwillingness  to  enforce  the  pen- 
alty, and  it  mentions  a  number  of  States  and  Nations 
where  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  death  sen- 
tences, and  a  very  small  number  of  executions. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  neglect  of  duties  needs 
special  interference.  Pennsylvania  is  not  in  this  cate- 
gory this  year  Another  argument  the  Howard  Re- 
port founds  upon  "  the  sacredness  of  human  life''  That 
is,  if,  as  in  the  case  in  the  north  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
men  combine,  and  go,  or  send  forth,  at  night,  and  mur- 
der citizens  who  hold  opinions  different  from  their  mur- 
derers,  those  murderers    may  plead   the  sacredness 
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of  human  life  as  a  bar  to  their  punishment  for  taking 
many  human  lives.  Is  it  only  the  life  of  a  murderer 
that  is  sacred  ? 

One  might  think  that  something  should  be  done  to 
the  man  that  wickedly  and  wantonly  takes  human  life, 
even  though  not  for  punishment  at  least  that  human 
life  may  not  be  taken. 

We  do  not  argue  the  question  of  capital  punishment 
but  we  wish  to  shew,  what  hundreds  who  read  this 
journal  must  acknowledge,  how  weak  if  not  dangerous 
are  these  statements.  A  good  cause  suffers  much  from 
bad  argument.  There  is  a  spirit  that  has  gone  forth  in 
behalf  of  humanity  that  will  act,  and  will  not  be  de- 
feated by  strong  argument  against  its  work  nor  retarded 
by  weak  arguments  in  its  favour. 

The  Howard  Association  takes  up  the  subject  of  the 
details  of  prison  discipline.  What  should  be  done  and 
how  it  should  be  done.  We  need  more  information  on 
that  subject,  much  more,  if  the  Congregate  System  is  to 
be  maintained.  Wherever  the  Separate  System  pre- 
vails individual  treatment  must  of  course  prevail,  and 
after  some  general  rules  have  been  adopted  the  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoner  may  be  particular. 

The  hopes  of  moral  improvement  in  a  prison  can 
be  realized  only  when  treatment  can  be  had  suited  to 
the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  feeling,  education,  habits, 
and  we  may  add  his  religious  views. 

The  statement  which  the  Howard  Association  issues 
from  time  to  time  is  a  valuable  document  by  which  to 
comprehend  the  action  of  the  Society  and  the  progress 
in  the  country  of  the  principles  which  it  advocates,  and 
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we  also  say  the  dependence  of  that  progress  upon  the 
labours  of  the  Society. 

The  Howard  Association  issues  sheets  or  extras 
from  time  to  time,  which  contain  arguments  or  state- 
ments relating  to  questions  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  great  subject  of  penology.  It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Tallacb's  hand  is  active  in  these  side  issues  as 
well  as  in  the  main  question.  He  is  a  thorough-going 
man,  and  speaks  right  out  when  there  is  anything  to 
say. 

One  of  these  extras  is  filled  with  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  prison  labour.  The  author  is  of  the  idea 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  employed  upon  work  that 
is  most  remunerative,  and  the  idea  that  outside  interests 
are  to  be  regarded  where  the  profit  of  prison  labour  is 
to  be  considered. 

The  extra  now  before  us,  or  rather  one  of  the  extras, 
for  there  are  many,  is  filled  with  an  argument  contained 
in  a  dialogue  between  two  workmen,  in  which  the  one 
that  opposes  prison  labour  is  entirely  demolished. 
While  reading  that  paper  we  were  struck  with  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  style  and  the  spelling,,which  seemed  so 
un-English  as  to  lead  us  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
argument,  and  we  discovered  that  it  was  an  extract 
from  a  New  York  Journal — ^written,  of  course,  to  de- 
fend the  abominable  policy  of  New  York  prisons,  by 
which  politics  are  pardy  managed  and  some  enterpris- 
ing firms  made  rich  by  prison  contract  labour,  a  system 
now  universally  condemned. 

We  have  written  and  published  in  this  Journal  one 
or  two  articles  on  prison  labour,  and  do  not  now  intend 
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to  renew  the  subject,  although  we  must  regard  it  as  only 
a  postponed  question.  The  idea  that  because  there 
are  only  few  in  prison,  compared  with  those  out  of 
prison,  prison  labour  cannot  injure  the  honest  work- 
man is  untenable. 

There  are  very  few  shoemakers  in  prison  compared 
with  the  number  of  that  branch  of  manufacturers  out 
of  prison,  in  this  City.  But  let  the  nearly  two  thou- 
sand prisoners  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  and 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  be  set  at  work  at  boot 
and  shoemaking,  and  they  would  soon  spoil  the  market 
for  the  article  made  by  honest  artisans.  Let  it  be  re- 
collected that  when  the  two  penal  establishments  have 
been  at  work  a  few  months  at  the  rate  of  four  pairs 
of  boots  or  eight  or  ten  pairs  of  shoes  a  day  for  each 
prisoner,  the  store  will  begin  to  show  a  plethora  that 
will  call  for  a  little  help  to  circulate.  This  great  accu- 
mulation must  be  disposed  of  at  any  price  ;  their  cost, 
it  is  said,  has  been  only  the  cost  of  the  material,  because 
the  establishment  is  maintained  by  a  general  appro- 
priation from  the  State  (for  the  Penitentiary,)  or  from 
the  City  (for  the  County  Prison,)  and  therefore  every- 
thing obtained  over  and  above  the  cost  of  stock  is 
profit  to  the  prison.  Now  let  the  produce  of  (not  two 
thousand)  only  one  thousand  three  hundred  prisoners, 
for  three  months,  be  thrust  upon  the  market,  say  there 
are  thirteen  weeks  in  three  months,  and  six  hundred 
prisoners  are  making,  at  established  task,  four  pairs  of 
boots  a  week,  they  would  turn  out  thirty-one  thousand 
and  two  hundred  pairs,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners 
would  make  thirty-six  thousand  and  four  hundred  pairs 
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of  boots,  or  pegged  shoes,  in  the  same  time.  Now 
throw  these  suddenly  upon  the  market,  and  what  would 
be  the  effect  upon  the  price  ?  It  is  true  that  sixty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes 
do  not  make  a  great  show  among  the  many  millions 
required  for  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  but 
let  it  be  remembered  that  almost  every  State  at  this 
time  has  more  than  one  penitentiary,  while  every  Coun- 
ty in  every  State  is  furnished  with  one  or  more  prisons, 
and  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  production  in  so  many 
prisons  will  affect  the  market,  and  affect  it  injuriously 
where  it  is  the  best  policy  to  protect  it,  viz.,  where  the 
work  of  the  labouring  man  should  realize  a  fair  re- 
compense. 

But  it  is  said  all  through  the  argument  for  extensive 
prison  labour  that  the  effect  is  not  so  great  as  the 
opponents  imagine ;  perhaps  not — but  it  is  great  and  it 
is  injurious  to  the  honest  labouring  man.  Honest  la- 
bouring shoemakers  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. The  man  in  prison  has  alrea^jdy  provided  for 
his  employment;  he  is  sure  of  bed,  board,  clothing 
and  fuel ;  these  are  paid  for  by  taxes  that  are  levied 
proportionately  on  the  honest  labouring  men. 

The  honest  shoemaker  has  himself,  his  wife  and  his 
children  to  maintain.  He  has,  by  taxes  upon  his  earn- 
ings, to  maintain  the  public  schools,  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  management  of  the  City.  He  will  look 
that  his  pew  rent  or  his  contribution  at  church  be  paid, 
and  what  is  more,  he  must,  by  taxes,  support  the  prison. 
That  is  not  much,  it  is  said ;  well,  the  sum  which  a  jour- 
neyman shoemaker  makes  over  and  above  the  bare  sup- 
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port  of  his  family,  house  rent,  marketing,  fuel  and 
clothing,  is  very  small,  make  that  smaller,  and  you 
cut  off  something  of  all  these  necessities  and  make  the 
condition  of  the  imprisoned  culprit  more  supportable 
than  that  of  the  honest  working  man  with  a  family. 
You  seem  to  invite  him  to  crime. 

Two  broomsellers  met  in  the  streets  of  London  one 
day,  and  one  of  them  reproved  the  other  for  under- 
selling : — "  Why,"  says  he,  **you  sell  your  brooms  for 
"  a  shilling  a  piece,  and  I  cannot  sell  mine  for  less  than 
"fourteen  pence,  though  I  steal  all  the  materials/' 
"Why,"  said  the  other,  "I  do  better,  because  I  steal  the 
brooms  all  ready  made." 

Be  careful,  while  we  punish  crime,  that  we  do  not 
provoke  it. 

The  Howards  are  earnestly  pressing  the  abolishment 
of  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  it  denominates  a  relic 
of  the  barbarous  ages.  So  are  the  saddle-bags,  and 
the  mule  for  conveying  persons  and  freight  to  a  dis- 
tance, but  they  all  gave  place  to  invention  which  ren- 
dered such  affairs  no  longer  necessary.  The  passage 
across  the  great  desert  is  made  now  upon  the  camel's 
back,  and  was  in  the  time  of  the  prophets,  when  the 
camel  was  called  the  "  ship  of  the  desert."  It  will  not 
be  long  before  that  living  ship  will  give  place  to  the 
steam  engine  and  the  car;  just  about  as  soon  as  all 
circumstances  shall  render  such  a  change  profitable. 

The  abolishment  of  imprisonment  for  debt  must 
come  in  Europe  as  it  has  come  in  some  of  the  United 
States ;  business  men  will  learn  that  there  is  no  alli- 
ance between  the  counting-house  and  the  jail,  •  The 
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efforts  of  the  philanthropist  must  precede  the  convic- 
tions of  the  business  man,  and  those  convictions  must 
precede  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  Reso- 
lution, effort,  zeal,  must  open  the  way  for  improve- 
ment, and  there  must  be  patience  in  awaiting  the  fa- 
vourable result,  which  will  come. 


CRIME  CAUSE. 


We  have  in  other  Reports  especially  dwelt  upon 
the  neglect  of  parents  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
towards  the  young  child ;  the  indifference  with  which 
certain  acts  of  the  child  were  regarded  if  those  acts 
did  not  produce  loss  or  inconvenience  to  parents.  We 
have  several  times  noticed,  and  shall  probably  induce 
our  successors  to  notice,  the  influence  of  regular  occu- 
pation upon  the  habits  of  a  boy.  The  advantage  of 
acquiring  a  mechanical  trade  as  lifting  the  boy  above 
the  temptations  thatbeset  youth,  and  giving  disciplined 
employment  that  saves  from  bad  association,  and  thus 
withholds  from  vice  and  crime.  We  cannot  too  ear- 
nestly impress  upon  the  minds  of  parents  who  know 
that  their  children  will  have  to  labour  hard  to  earn  a 
living,  the  vast  importance  of  a  mechanical  trade,  of 
an  education  with  profitable  and  virtuous  use  of  tools, 
by  which  the  mind  and  hands  may  easily  find  some- 
thing to  do.  The  time  when  the  lad  would  be  acquir- 
ing that  trade  is  the  season  of  great  danger,  and  every 
hour  •  not  dedicated  to  some  good  purpose  may  be 
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used  to  enlarge  bad  association,  and  fix  the  character 
for  a  career  of  crime. 

In  urging  upon  parents  more  careful  attention  to  the 
mental  formation  of  their  children,  we  aim  at  a  work 
which  shall  alleviate  the  miseries  of  pnblic  prisons, 
because  it  will  lessen  the  number  of  prisoners.  We 
do  not  now  present  instances  of  crime  cause,  for  we 
wish  to  look  for  a  moment  to  a  view  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Hon.  Richard  Vaux  in  a  pamphlet  lately 
issued  by  him. 

Mr.  Vaux  has  almost  a  life-long  acquaintance  with 
prison  discipline,  prison  usages  and  prison  effects.  He 
has  noticed  the  connection  between  idleness  and  crime ; 
he  has  pointed  out  the  vast  injury  to  a  youth  to  be  des- 
titute of  means  to  acquire  an  honest  living,  and  how 
litde  even  education  has  done  for  virtue,  compared 
with  the  ability  and  will  to  work — indeed,  he  has 
shown  that  education  not  connected  with  moral  train- 
ing is  rather  a  means  of  crime  than  an  inducement  to 
virtue.  We  have  followed  Mr.  Vaux  in  those  views, 
knowing  from  experience  that  they  are  right.  But  Mr. 
Vaux  has  naturally  advanced  a  step.  He  has  seen,  as 
most  others  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject, 
that  felony  is  imputed  to,  and  proven  against,  men  who 
seemed  to  have  no  obvious  call  to  vice.  Ignorant  or 
learned,  with  or  without  a  mechanical  trade,  they  be- 
came vicious  in  early  childhood,  and  grew  early  into 
felony.  There  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  families 
almost  all  the  members  of  which  are  tenants  of  pris- 
ons, unless  the  succession  should  be  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  the  gallows.  Father,  mother  and  children 
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are  tenants  of  the  same  cells  that  were  occupied  by 
their  ancestors. 

Now  one  on  trying  to  explain  this  peculiarity  in  fami- 
lies, the  general  tendency  toward  crime,  would  perhaps 
refer  it  all  to  the  education  which  the  son  received  from 
his  parents. 

Mr.  Vaux  in  his  essay,  which  is  truly  philosophical, 
has,  after  admitting  the  evil  tendency  of  neglected  child- 
hood, and  the  danger  of  trusting  to  accident  for  a  sup- 
port, instead  of  a  thoroughly  acquired  trade,  and  the 
greatest  danger  of  all,  learning  without  morality,  has 
given  his  view  upon  hereditary  crime.  A  backward 
look,  one  or  two  steps  further  than  most  othet*  penolo- 
gists have  taken.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  hereditary  crime 
seems  only  to  have  been  floating  in  the  mind  without 
any  attempt  to  fix  it  and  give  it  utility  by  proof  until 
Mr.  Vaux  propounds  the  opinion  and  then  sustains  it 
by  figures  drawn  from  the  records  of  experience.  We 
do  not  now  profess  to  have  adopted  the  view  so  well 
sustained  by  Mr.  Vaux,  but  without  shrinking  from  the 
attempt  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  crime  may  be 
hereditary ;  Mr.  Vaux  says : — 

"  Such  are  the  intimate  relations  between  the  triune 
"  human  character,  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  con- 
"  dition  which  constitute  it,  that  crime  is  a  consequence 
"  of  the  disharmony  of  these  conditions  in  their  opera- 
"  tions,  or  of  the  subordinating  power  of  one  over  the 
"  other." 

We  readily  comprehend  that  insanity  may  be  heredi- 
tary, but  we  only  understand  it  because  it  is  discovered 
that  insanity  is  found  in  children  whose  parents,  one  or 
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both,  were  insane,  and  on  examining  closely  it  is  found 
that  the  exception  to  the  cases  are  less  than  are  the 
departures  from  hereditary  disease  or  physical  disease. 
One  may  almost  say  that  in  the  light  in  which  Mr. 
Vaux  presents  the  subject,  the  proclivity  toward  crime 
is  itself  a  disease.  Mr.  Vaux  fortifies  his  doctrine  of 
hereditary  crime  by  numerous  instances  drawn  from 
authentic  statements  of  the  condition  of  Penitentiary 
prisoners.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  many  in- 
stances corresponding  to  his  theory  may  be  considered 
as  sustaining  it.  An  examination  of  the  statement 
made  by  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  inmates,  develops  the  fact  that  very 
few  of  those  prisoners  who  could  have  acquired  a  trade 
were  even  apprenticed;  a  vast  proportion,  nearly  half, 
impute  their  fall,  and  continued  wallowing,  to  bad  asso- 
ciation— undoubtedly  the  proximate  causes  of  crime  are 
to  be  found  in  the  evil  of  bad  association,  and  the  want 
of  a  regular  trade — ^these  are  crime  causes — ^but  may 
there  not  be  a  cause  for  causes ;  how  came  the  boys  to 
be  without  an  art  education ;  how  came  they  to  be  the 
companions  of  the  unruly,  the  vicious  and  the  criminal? 
We  must,  it  would  seem,  fall  back  upon  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Vaux,  and  admit,  if  possible,  that  the  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  have 
been  set  on  edge.  Our  business  has  been  to  deal 
with  the  proximate  cause  as  sufficient,  but  the  philoso- 
phy which  Mr.  Vaux  propounds,  and  which  he  sustains 
by  experience  and  example,  induces  the  opinion  that 
the  proximate  cause  is  if  not  the  effect  of,  at  least  it  is 
affected  by,  a  remote  cause. 
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Twenty  years  ago  weather-wise  people  would  pro- 
claim with  apparent  certainty  that  to-morrow  would  be 
fair,  or  it  would  be  foul,  and  they  would  mention  the 
signs  which  warranted  the  opinion,  which  opinion  often 
proved  false ;  the  signs  here  had  been  affected  by  some 
circumstance  of  the  weather  abroad.  Nawxki^  Bureau 
at  Washington  takes  into  its  calculation  the  phenom- 
ena at  a  distance,  and  judges  of  their  effect  on  the  sit- 
uation here,  and  is  usually  correct  The  remote  causes 
interfere  with,  and  influence,  the  nearer  causes,  and  we 
cannot  judge  of  the  coming  weather  unless  we  know 
how  much  the  distant  is  to  affect  the  present 

Mr.  Vaux  thinks  that  the  character  of  the  man  is 
largely  affected  by  the  character  of  the  parent. 

All  this  is  curious  and  interesting  as  influencing  at- 
temjpts  to  prevent  crime. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  criminal 
prisoner ;  whatever  may  have  been  with  him  the  crime 
cause,  and  we  admit  that  there  are  remote  circumstan- 
ces that  are  "  causative,"  we  have  one  great  duty,  we 
must  seek  to  diminish  the  suflTering  of  the  convicted, 
and  try  by  all  persuasion  to  make  him  understand  the 
nature  of  his  oflTeace  and  the  cause  and  effect  of  his  im- 
prisonment ;  to  persuade  him  to  adopt  a  resolution  for 
good,  and  to  seek  to  provide  means  to  prevent  him 
from  falling  into  evil. 

The  kindly  action  of  the  good  Samaritan  did  not 
cease  with  the  binding  up  of  wounds  and  the  pouring 
in  of  oils,  but  he  commended  the  sufferer,  who  had 
fallen  among  thieves,  to  the  care  of  the  nurse^  and  prom- 
ised to  pay  all  additional  expense.    Let  not  our  chari- 
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ties  close  with  the  closing  cell  door  of  the  discharged 
convict  We  have  visited  his  cell  to  promote  his  future 
good.  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  do- 
ing well."  Let  us  do  our  work  well  by  following  the 
released  offender ;  let  us  see  that  he  does  not  again 
**  fall  among  thieves ;"  for  the  discharged  convict  finds 
in  his  new  unguarded  liberty  a  most  effective  "  crime 
cause." 


OBITUARY. 


As  the  number  of  members  increases,  it  is  natural  to 
look  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths.  We 
have  no  exemption  from  that  law  which  commands  us 
to  the  grave,  "earth  to  earth,"  and  accordingly  this  year 
we  present  another  chapter  chronicling  the  death  of 
our  members,  and  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  those 
who  have  so  far  escaped  execution  of  the  law  of  nature 
yet  stand  lingering  upon  the  edge  of  life  awaiting  "the 
great  teacher  death." 

We  do  not  know  that  we  should  gready  lament  the 
death  of  an  active  member  of  this  Society  on  his  account. 
His  life  has  been  solemnly  devoted  to  the  work  of  al- 
leviating the  miseries  of  prisons ;  while  that  life  lasts  and 
.the  object  to  which  it  is  devoted  pursued,  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  prisoner  that  the  Visitor  should  be  found 
at  the  cell.  When  that  life  is  withdrawn,  it  is  the 
prisoner,  grown  faniiliar  with  the  ideas  and  language 
of  the  Visitor,  who  suffers  the  loss  of  him  who  cheered 
the  dreary  hours  of  confinement,  who  added  consola- 
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tion  to  commonition,  who  awakened  to  penitence  and 
urged  to  good  resolves ;  who  whispered  of  a  better 
life  possible  here,  and  a  happy  eternity  to  be  secured. 
When  such  a  Visiting  Member  of  this  Society  is  called 
home  by  death 

•« '  Tis  the  sunriTor  dies." 

And  while  we  thus  record  the  mortality  among  our 
members,  we  ask  from  their  clients  in  prison  a  recog- 
nition of  the  worth  and  services  of  their  Visitors,  and 
the  only  compensation  possible  to  them,  viz.,  a  profit- 
able use  of  the  lessons  and  advice  which  they  have 
bestowed. 

The  certainty  that  our  obituary  chapter  is  destined  to 
have  a  place  in  each  successive  number  of  this  Journal, 
announces  the  probability  that  some  who  have  tried  to 
do  honour  to  their  deceased  companions,  will  be  them- 
selves candidates  for  similar  record  in  an  early  future 
number.  Perhaps  the  pangs  of  death  will  be  alleviated 
by  the  remembrance  of  some  good  done  in  a  pure  mo- 
tive ;  some  youth  coaxed  back  from  vice  by  care  and 
kindness ;  some  erring  one  persuaded  by  reason  and 
affection  to  regain  the  path  from  which  he  had  wan- 
dered ;  and  some  erring  one  sent  on  his  way  of  refor- 
mation with  advice  to  sustain  his  resolution  of  good 
and  with  means  to  aid  him  to  avoid  the  temptations  to  • 
bad. 

The  hand  that  pens  this  paragraph  trembles  with 
the  infirmities  of  disease,  of  which  age  permits  no  cure 
but  consciousness  that  while  the  hand-power  lasted 
the  mind  was  strengthened  to  suggest  what  that  hand 
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found  to  do ;  there  is  neither  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ment nor  distrust  in  the  motives  of  action. 

It  is  the  consolation  of  survivors  that  with  all  the 
good  results  that  may  have  flowed  from  the  ready  ser- 
vices of  the  departed,  there  are  of  those  that  are  left 
enough  to  perpetuate,  perhaps  improve,  the  work. 
That  consolation  while  it  sustains  the  full  hope  for 
the  future  should  not  restrain  gratitude  for  the  past. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  those  that  in  the  year 
1879  were  withdrawn  by  death  from  our  Society. 


EDWARD  H.  BONSALL. 


At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  "  The  Society  for  Alle- 
viating the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  held  April  24, 
1879,  Joseph  R«  Chandler,  in  the  following  remarks, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  great  loss 
which  it  had  sustained  in  the  recent  death  of  that  good 
man  and  useful  member, 

Edward  H.  Bonsall. 

We  are  called  on  this  evening  to  hear  the  formal  an- 
nunciation of  the  death  of  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  for  a 
long  time  an  active  and  a  most  efficient  member  of 
this  Society,  as  all  who  frequent  our  meetings  fully 
comprehend. 

Mr.  Bonsall  entered  this  Society  with  an  intention 
of  doing  good  to  others.  The  spirit  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy was  upon  him,  and  his  was  not  a  temper  nor 
a  conduct  to  grieve  that  Holy  Spirit. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  a  "  roll  call  "  of  the 
virtues  of  our  deceased  colleague,  nor  to  present  the 
instances  and  the  character  of  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  our  Society  in  the  fuH  discharge  of  the 
various  duties  devolved  upon  him  by  his  fellow-labour- 
ers, who  fully  appreciated  his  great  abilities  to  advise 
in  all  ordinary  and  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
comprehended  his  willingness  to  assist  not  only  with 
his  advice,  but  with  his  unstinted  labour,  sustaining  in 
large  proportion  his  share  of  the  work  which  his  sa- 
gacity suggested,  and  in  completing  which  his  sense  of 
right  often  led  him  to  extraordinary  efforts. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  Philadelphia  to  inform  men  of 
enlarged  general  intercourse  of  the  character  and  use- 
fulness, of  the  good  works  and  pure  intentions,  of  Ed- 
ward H.  Bonsall.  Remarkably  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
in  his  habits,  he  was  yet  found  aiding  a  project,  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  intercourse  between  our 
City  and  its  suburbs,  and  when  the  plan  was  accepted, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  main  direction  of  a  work  now 
deemed  of  the  highest  civic  necessity. 

To  the  power  of  designing  and  producing  physi- 
cal good,  Mr.  Bonsall  added  the  literary  accomplish- 
ment that  made  his  description  or  defense  worthy  the 
object  to  which  they  were  devoted. 

Mr.  Bonsall's  active  mind  led  him  to  much  travel 
in  our  country  and  in  foreign  nations.  His  was  a 
faculty  to  profit  by  such  means  of  knowledge,  and  to 
make  his  intercourse  more  gratifying  by  conversation 
enriched  by  careful  observation. 

These  characteristics  and  achievements  of  Mr.  Bon- 
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sail  are  not  now  mentioned  as  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership in  our  Society;  but  they  show  the  general 
value  of  the  possession,  as  reflecting  credit  upon  our 
institution  by  an  associate  who  brings  to  us  an  en- 
larged social  estimate.  But  knowing  that  our  colleague 
had  qualities  for  general  respect,  we  were  gratified 
rather  than  surprised  to  find  that  all  his  attainments  as 
a  citizen,  as  a  man  of  business,  as  a  man  of  strictest 
integrity,  were  made  subservient  to  our  purpose,  were 
indeed,  willingly  dedicated,  with  all  their  worth,  to  the 
advancement  of  our  cause. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  stately  form  of  our  friend 
rising  in  our  midst  to  advance  a  truth  or  to  correct  an 
error.  Prompt  to  discover  the  slightest  aberration 
from  the  prescribed  line  of  our  duties,  he  was  cau- 
tious, prudent,  and  delicate  in  pointing  to  dangers,  or 
the  existence  of  an  error  in  proceedings.  Often  our 
members  have  been  gently  drawn  into  the  right  path 
by  his  monition,  with  scarcely  a  suspicion  of  the  wan- 
derings upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter. 

Mr.  Bonsall  understood  well  the  aim  of  our  Society, 
and  delighted  to  contemplate  the  means  prescribed  for 
carrying  those  aims  into  practice.  But  he  understood 
too,  the  circumstances  of  Society  at  large  in  which  the 
greatest  portion  were  indifferent  to  our  views,  and  some 
aggressively  hostile  to  our  existence.  He  manifested 
prudence  where  matters  concerning  our  objects,  and 
means,  were  openly  discussed. 

Mr.  Bonsall  was,  for  some  time.  Chairman  of  what 
by  the  Society  is  denominated  the  "  Editorial  Board," 
and  in  that  position  he  gave  instructive  interest  to  our 
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"  Journal''  and  added  to  the  many  obligations  under 
which  his  associates  rest  to  him  for  his  useful  sacrifices 
to  the  cause  of  sound  philanthropy. 

It  is  eminently  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bonsall, 
that  testimony  should  be  borne  to  his  constant  zeal  for 
the  usefulness  and  honour  of  the  Society,  but  especially 
is  to  be  noted,  the  judgment  which  he  manifested  in 
the  execution  of  any  duty  devolved  upon  him.  He 
knew  well  how  important  it  was  that  our  Society 
should  gain  credit  to  its  plans  by  assuring  general  ap- . 
proval  of  them.  Wild  schemes,  that  would  not  bear  the 
judgment  of  time,  he  condemned  by  the  propriety 
of  his  own  plans  or  by  the  moderation  which  he  sug- 
gested in  the  execution  of  the  schemes  of  others  ;  and 
his  great  care,  his  clear  judgment,  his  admirable  fore- 
sight, lead  his  co-labourers  to  acknowledge  that  with 
him  : — "  Wisdom  dwelt  with  prudence." 

Mr.  Bonsall  was  not  regarded,  or  rather,  did  not  wish 
to  be  considered,  elequent  of  speech.  And  yet,  how  all 
of  his  colleagues  saw,  and  confessed,  the  marked  influ- 
ence of  his  efforts  to  persuade  or  dissuade.  He 
"  spake  right  on,"  where  the  subject  was  one  that  re- 
garded the  interests  or  the  objects  of  our  Society ;  and 
with  a  quiet  earnestness  he  spoke  unfalteringly,  cor- 
recdy,  and  feelingly,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  language 
enforced  the  truth  which  it  conveyed.  He  loved  to  as- 
sist our  councils  with  his  experience,  and  members  de- 
lighted to  be  instructed  and  convinced  by  the  matter 
and  manner  of  his  argument 

«  Truth  from  his  lipe,  prevailed  with  double  twaj." 
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Mr.  Bonsall  was  constant  in  his  works  of  usefulness, 
and,  without  ostentation,  he  made  his  knowledge  of 
business  subservient  to  interests  that  might  have  lost 
their  value  but  for  his  interference.  His  example  was 
most  beneficially  operative  ;  he  invited  and  encouraged 
others  to  be  good  in  their  own  way,  by  doing  good  to 
them  in  his  own  way. 

With  qualities  like  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bonsall, 
the  best  of  which  was  his  readiness  to  employ  them  all 
usefully,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  Society  should  feel 
and  lament  his  loss.  His  withdrawal  from  our  midst 
must  long  leave  a  void,  never  perhaps  to  be  entirely 
supplied  by  one  individual  ;  yet  each  separate  quality 
will  probably  be  exercised  by  some  succeeding  member, 
whose  desire  to  do  good  may  be  augmented,  and  whose 
ability  to  serve  our  Society  will  be  increased  by  the 
beautiful  and  practical  example  of  our  deceased  friend. 

Whoever  it  may  be  that  shall  come  to  occupy  the 
seat,  and  undertake  the  office,  of  our  departed  member, 
the  chastened  zeal,  the  candid  language,  and  the  wel- 
come presence  of  Edward  H.  Bonsall  will  not  be 
forgotten ;  his  memory  will  be  embalmed  with  us  in 
grateful  recollections  of  his  services,  and  in  the  con- 
stant recognition  of  the  honour  reflected  upon  our  So- 
siety  by  his  social  worth  abroad,  and  by  the  advantage 
resulting  to  us,  his  associates,  by  his  constant  efforts  for 
good  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  Chandler  offered  the  following  Resolution  : — 

Resolved: — ^That  the  Society  receives  with  deep  regret  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  death  of  the  esteemed  citizen,  Edward  H.  Bonsall, 
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who  was  respected  for  an  unremitted  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
our  Society,  and  for  his  faithful  discharge  of  the  many  duties  de- 
volved upon  him  by  his  membership. 

Resolved: — ^That  the  Society  cherishes  the  memory  of  its  late 
active  member,  not  alone  for  the  value  of  his  services  in  the  pre- 
scribed functions  of  his  place,  but  especially  for  the  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  his  life,  and  his  prudent  affectionate  counsel,  and  the  good 
spirit  in  which  all  his  work  was  undertaken  and  accomplished. 

Resolved: — ^That  in  paying  this  tribute  to  the  services  of  one  of 
its  oldest  and  most  efficient  members,  bearing  in  mind  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  his  language,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  services,  and 
his  retiring  delicacy  when  his  own  work  enforced  attention,  the 
Society  limits  the  expression  of  its  estimate  of  Edward  H.  Bonsall's 
worth  to  language  which  suggests,  but  does  not  fully  express,  the 
affection  of  its  members  for  the  man  living,  nor  their  regret  for  the 
death  of  so  useful  a  colleague. 

Resohed .''^ThaX  these  Resolutions  be  spread  at  large  upon  the 
record  of  this  evening's  proceedings,  and  that  a  Committee  of  three 
members  be  appointed  to  convey  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Bonsall. 

After  some  interesting  and  appropriate  remarks  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Saul  and  Alfred  H.  Love,  the  Resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Chandler, 
Laing  and  Love  were  appointed  to  convey  a  copy  of 
these  proceedings  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary, 


We  look  in  our  obituary  chapter,  naturally,  for  a  re- 
cord of  the  death  of  some  of  our  elder  members  and 
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a  transcript  of  proceedings  that  our  loss  and  their  pro- 
tracted service  suggested.  It  is  painful  to  part  with 
thpse  with  whom  we  have  long  taken  counsel,  and 
whose  services  have  honoured  our  Association  and 
stimulated  our  efforts.     The  old  must  die. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  aged,  who  full  of  good  works 
die,  and  leave  us  mourners.  The  young  also  die. 
And  we  have  this  year  to  refer  with  peculiar  emphasis 
to  the  great  loss  which  our  Society  has  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Henry  G.  Townsend,  an  active  member 
who,  in  all  entrusted  to  him,  acquitted  himself  with  a 
willingness  and  efficiency  that  entided  him  to  the 
grateful  regards  of  his  fellow  members. 

But  Mr.  Townsend  was  useful  among  us  in  all  his 
varied  relations  with  the  Society.  He  was  a  working 
man,  ready  and  willing  to  do  whatever  was  placed  in  the 
line  of  his  duty.  He  was  prompt  and  faithful  in  his 
acts,  sparing  only  in  his  words.  We  all  had  opportu- 
nity to  hear  of  his  attention  to  all  that  by  our  Society 
was  devolved  upon  him,  but  very  few  heard  him  speak 
of  his  exertions. 

Mr.  Townsend  was  courteous  towards  his  fellow 
members,  regardful  of  the  rules  and  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety, whether  he  gave  or  withheld,  applauded  or  re- 
proved, it  was  in  that  spirit  of  gendeness  which  won 
confidence  and  affection.  Nor  was  the  charity  of  his 
manner  and  the  purity  of  his  mind  less  agreeable  to 
his  associates  because  they  seemed  hereditary.  The 
inclinations  of  his  heart  towards  good  were  derived 
from,  and  directed  by,  one  who  sought  rather  to  make 
his  son  useful  than  conspicuous.    Our  Society  could  not 
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be  deprived  of  die  labour  and  example  of  such  a  mem- 
ber widiout  great  loss,  a  loss  of  which  it  was  due  to 
itself  to  make  strong  emphasis. 

The  active  members  of  our  Society,  especially  those 
who  frequented  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings, 
cannot  fail  to  recall  the  modest  deportment  of  the 
young  man  who,  with  no  habit  of  pressing  himself  into 
general  or  special  duties,  was  usually  found  where 
those  duties  were  to  be  discharged;  and  he  fulfilled 
all  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  upon  his 
character,  and  justified  the  seeming  partiality  that 
placed  him  where  work  was  to  be  performed.  Mr. 
Townsend  worked  willingly  and  faithfully;  he  had  the 
usual  experience  of  willing  men ;  there  was  devolved 
upon  him  many  responsibilities.  He  shrank  from  none, 
and  redeemed  them  all.  When  the  Society  heard  him 
say,  "I  must  decline  that  appointment,"  they  were 
gready  moved,  not  so  much  that  such  an  amount  of  la- 
bour must,  if  it  be  accomplished,  devolve  upon  another, 
not  so  much  on  that  account,  though  that  circumstance 
was  one  of  regret,  but  rather  because  they  saw  that 
the  hand  of  disease  was  on  their  brother,  and  that  his 
withdrawal  from  labour  could  have  been  induced  only 
by  that  physical  inability  that  must  soon  end  in  death. 

Mr.  Townsend's  death  brought  grief  beyond  our 
Society.  The  generation  above  him  must  take  the  re- 
membrance of  his  filial  virtues  for  their  comfort  in 
such  a  loss,  and  a  wife  must  mourn  in  lasting  grief  the 
loss  of  "  lover  and  friend,"  that  is  put  far  from  her,  and 
children  be  reared  in  the  sweet  recollection,  rather  than 
in  the  beautiful  example,  of  parental  love. 
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Notice  was  taken  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Townsend  by 
the  Society,  of  which  the  following  record  is  made : — 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of 
"  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
"  of  Public  Prisons,"  held  6  mo.,  19,  1879,  the  following 
in  relation  to  the  death  of  Henry  G.  Townsend  was 
offered  by  Alfred  H.  Love  : — 

The  record  of  our  departed  co-labourers  is  not  per- 
mitted to  close. 

A  month  ago  we  paused  over  the  decease  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  faithful  of  our  members,  now  we 
note  with  affectionate  hand  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
youngest  of  our  body.  "  A  sower  who  lived  to  see  the 
reapened  grain,",  followed  by  one  awaiting  the  har- 
vest his  early  manhood  promised. 

Henry  G.  Townsend, 

inheriting  the  noble  qualities  of  his  father,  the  es- 
teemed Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  mani- 
fested an  early  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners, 
and  proved  a  valuable  member  of  this  Committee,  both 
to  those  he  visited,  and  to  us  whom  he  served  as  Sec- 
retary, with  unfaltering  devotion  and  marked  ability 
until  his  strength  failed  him. 

His  retirement  was  as  reluctantly  proposed  by  him, 
as  it  was  deeply  regretted  by  us.  We  yielded  because 
he  asked  it,  and  because  we  had  become  sorrowfully 
convinced  of  his  failing  health. 

He  was  peculiarly  gifted  with  discretion  in  speaking 
of  others,  and  tenderly  kind  in  referring  to  the  short- 
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comings  of  those  he  visited  in  prison,  as  to  those  he 
mingled  with  outside.  He  was  always  on  the  side  of 
charity  and  mercy,  and  surely  the  blessings  thereof 
shall  follow  him,  and  he  shall  be  remembered  as  one 
whose  interest  gave  promise  of  a  long  and  useful  con- 
nection with  this  beneficent  work ;  and  one  who  could 
sometime  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by  the  garnering 
hand  of  time. 

In  adding  that  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  of  our  young  member  and  recendy  one 
of  our  officers,  is  saying  very  much  less  than  our  feel- 
ings prompt. 

As  we  shall  miss  him  from  the  post  he  honoured,  we 
shall,  to  a  greater  extent,  feel  his  absence  from  the 
circle  of  the  endeared  friends  of  our  daily  walks  in 
life. 

We  sincerely  blend  sympathy  with  appreciation  in 
tendering  to  his  bereaved  family  this  small  token  of 
our  affection,  and  in  directing  a  copy  of  these  pro- 
ceedings to  be  presented  to  them  and  recorded  upon 
the  Minute  Book. 

On  motion  the  above  was  adopted,  and  a  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  to  present  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Alfred  H.  Love,  Henry  M.  Laing,  and  Edwin  Craft, 
were  appointed  the  committee. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary. 
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CONCLUSION. 

All  our  Annual  Reports  have  concluded  with  recom- 
mendation of  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  the  re- 
newed attention  and  increased  zeal  of  those  who  are, 
or  may  become,  joint  labourers  in  the  cause  of  prison 
philanthropy.  It  is  especially  meet  that  this  statement 
of  plans,  views,  motives,  and  labours  should  finish 
with  earnest  recommendation  to  the  conductors  of 
the  affairs  of  our  Society  that  they  be  earnest,  per- 
sistent, zealous  2Lnd prudent.  Earnest  all  must  be,  who 
feel  an  inclination  towards  our  work,  less  than  full 
satisfaction  as  to  the  importance,  almost  the  neces- 
sity, of  the  work  would  be  an  inadequate  stimulant  to 
earnestness  of  exertion,  once  undertaken  it  must  be 
pursued  persistently.  There  must  be  felt,  and  acknowl- 
edged, a  zeal  in  the  work,  or  efforts  against  such  dis- 
heartening experience  as  is  found,  will  result  in  cold- 
ness and  disgust ;  but  that  zeal  must  be  according  to 
knowledge,  it  must  not  be  a  blind  effort  with  only  an 
end  in  view  without  regard  to  means,  or  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  object.  It  must  be  directed  by  a 
wisdom  that  is  the  companion  of  prudence^  an  ingre- 
dient or  quality  that  is  a  sine  qua  nan  to  permanent 
success.  This  produces  an  element  in  our  labour  for 
extensive  permanent  success  without  which  the  suc- 
cess shall  not  be. 

We  feel  bound  in  recommending  our  Society  to  the 
special  care  of  those  to  whom  its  management  is  com- 
mitted to  press  upon  their  minds,  we  might  add  their 
consciences,  the  vast  importance  not  only  of  doing  the 
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good  work  for  which  we  associate,  but  also  and  especi- 
ally of  doing  it  that  the  manner  shall  commend  to 
public  approval  the  great  matter  we  have  in  hand. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  Association  has  at  times 
suffered  in  public  esteem  by  the  imprudent  zeal  of 
some  who  were  not  approved  representatives  of  our 
sentiments,  though  of  our  number ;  and  the  Society 
and  its  great  objects  have  been  made  to  suffer  still 
more  by  persons  who  pretend  to  be  acting  from  the 
same  motive  with  us,  but  not  of  our  Association,  and 
who  present  themselves  for  admiration  and  applause 
by  affecting  to  be  missionaries  of  truly  philanthropic 
sentiment.  The  cause  of  true  active  humanity  suffers 
by  such  ill-judged  movements,  and  it  behooves  this  So- 
ciety to  disavow  all  connection  with  such  independent 
efforts.  The  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons  has  in  its  publications,  and  in  its  in- 
structions to  its  agents,  set  forth  work  to  be  performed 
under  its  sanction,  and  it  has  pointedly  declared  against 
certain  work  which  would  hinder  its  good  influence. 
The  agents  of  this  Society,  as  well  the  agents  of  com- 
mittees as  the  members  of  the  committees  themselves, 
are  forbidden  to  interfere  in  the  work  of  gaining  par- 
dons for  convicts ;  the  pardon  broker  ought  not  to 
have  any  right  to  claim  affinity  with  the  Society,  or  to 
increase  his  means  of  self-service  by  being  able  to 
plead  his  relations  with  us.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  So- 
ciety to  see  that  everything  done  in  its  name  be  done 
in  decency  and  in  order,  and  to  see  that  nothing  good 
or  bad  be  referred  to  the  Association  that  is  not  done 
by  its  order,  or  approval. 
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The  permanent  usefulness  of  the  Society  is  less  de- 
pendent upon  erratic  zeal,  and  single  and  unexpected 
influx  of  pecuniary  means,  than  upon  that  decorous 
and  dignified  action  which  builds  slow  and  rears  for 
permanence ;  which  gathers  the  income  in  small  con- 
tributions, rather  than  in  sudden  and  solitary  infusion. 

The  torrent  that  rushes  with  noisy  haste  adown  the 
mountain  side  startles,  perhaps,  by  its  grandeur,  but 
appals  by  the  waste  which  it  creates  and  the  ruins  which 
it  leaves,  while  the  accumulated  drops  that  percolate 
slowly  through  the  natural  caves  form  gentle  streams 
that  in  noiseless,  progress  enrich  and  beautify  with 
permanent  usefulness 

**  The  meadow,  that  with  a  livelier  green, 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course." 

Nor  does  the  remark  apply  alone  to  the  funds  of  the 
Association.  Our  very  undertaking  should  be  spared 
the  ideas  of  rashness  and  excessive  inclusion,  which  are 
so  often  connected  with  individual  views.  We  need 
the  pure  percolation  of  modest  desire  and  effort.  The 
excess  of  plan  defeats  our  object  and  leaves  traces 
which,  if  not  expressive  of  ruin,  are  usually  suggestive 
of  ridicule.  Our  condition  has,  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Society,  been  steadily  progressive*  The  found- 
ers of  our  institution  had  great  objects  in  view  in  which, 
of  course,  they  had  scarcely  ah  appreciation  as  to  the 
extent  of  labour  or  the  benefit  of  persistence.  The 
spirit  of  Bishop  White  was  in  the  incipiency,  and  that 
spirit  pervaded  all  plans  and  all  efforts.  What  was 
practicable  the  founders  of  our  Society  considered,  and 
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they  made  success  an  incentive  to  future  efforts,  and 
one  by  one  was  corrected  many  of  the  penalties  and 
provisions  that  marked  the  penal  statute  book  of  the 
State ;  and  one  by  one  was  corrected  the  errors  of  dis- 
cipline that  painfully  distinguished  the  administration 
of  our  prisons. 

Let  us  hope,  let  us  believe,  that  in  this  spirit  of  pru- 
dent zeal  the  affairs  of  our  Society  will  hereafter  be 
conducted.  Let  us  resolve  to  make  each  success  a 
point  of  departure  for  other  efforts ;  and  while  our 
founders  could  not  have  dreamed  of  the  eminent  suc- 
cess which  has  resulted  from  their  earlier  efforts,  let 
us  not  forget  that  "  success  is  the  parent  of  success  ;'* 
many  objects  become  plain  as  we  view  them  in  the  light 
of  experience;  many  beneficent  plans  for  the  future 
lie  concealed  in  the  scheme  of  the  present  hour,  and 
the  achievement  of  one  good  work  is  the  parent  of  a 
glorious  progeny. 

Take  the  various  plans  of  the  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Prisons,  and  it  will  be  confessed  that  they 
were  scarcely  considered  possible — rather  they  were 
scarcely  considered  at  all,  by  the  workmen.  Did  our 
early  predecessors,  who  laboured  so  earnestly  and  suc- 
cessfully to  abrogate  the  chain  gang  of  convicts  in  the 
street,  foresee  that,  instead  of  the  open  and  indelible 
disgrace  stamped  upon  the  prisoner  as  he  rattled  his 
chain,  and  with  his  birchen  broom  and  his  wheelbarrow 
in  the  street,  the  convict  would  be  treated  like  a  man, 
with  evidences  that  his  relation  with  humanity  was 
recognized ;  that  legislation  would  give  to  imprison- 
ment the  character  of  improvement,  and  the  offenders 
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against  the  law  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming,  if 
not  "  law  makers,  at  least  not  law  breakers."  If  these, 
our  predecessors,  are  permitted  to  see  and  know  the 
progress  of  the  principles  which  they  adopted,  they 
must  be  gratified  at  their  acceptance,  and  at  the  great 
success  which  has  followed  their  plans.  In  that  case 
they  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  grateful  affection  with 
which  they  are  regarded  by  those  who  profit  by  their 
efforts,  and  by  those  who,  taking  up  to  advance  their 
work,  feel  how  much  is  due  to  those  who  established 
such  a  means  of  usefulness. 

"  For  if  the  freed  spirit 

Heedeth  aught  beneath  the  brightness  of  its  new  existence, 

It  must  be  joyful  in  the  parted  ones  to  know, 

That  earth  remembers  them  in  love." 

A  rich  reward  awaiting  those  successors  who  faith- 
fully and  fully  discharge  the  duty  assumed  by  active 
membership  in  our  Society. 

This  Annual  Report  is  sent  forth  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  induce,  in  reading,  enlarged  feelings  of  sympathy 
in  our  work ;  that  it  will  be  one  means  of  attaining  the 
end  which  the  Society  proposes  to  achieve.  No  hope 
is  entertained  that,  by  any  sudden  effort,  or  fortunate 
result,  universal  approbation  and  general  cooperation 
will  be  secured  for  our  efforts.  It  must  be  the  gen- 
eral movements  of  the  Society,  and  the  good  results  of 
those  movements,  that  are  to  operate  in  its  favour.  Eb- 
ullitions of  suddenly  excited  zeal  may  shew  an  evan- 
escent popularity,  but  that  would  rather  retard  than 
advance  true  progress.  The  officers  and  acting  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  have  sought  to  avoid  unavailing 
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contests  and  unprofitable  altercations.  Their  wishes, 
their  efforts,  have  been  to  have  everything  connected 
with  its  administration  *'  done  in  decency  and  order." 

We  have  had  less  occasion  this  year,  than  in  former 
years,  especially  last  year,  to  speak  of  great  efforts  by 
States  and  Nations  to  establish  penal  and  reformatory 
Institutions.  Each  year  furnishes  ample  subject  for 
our  Journal.  But  this  year  we  have,  for  special  rea- 
sons, dwelt  with  unusual  earnestness,  at  an  unusual 
length, upon  the  question  of  " Systems**  And  we  have 
sought  to  sustain  our  arguments  in  favour  of  the  "Sep- 
arate System  "  by  examples  of  enlarged  adoption  in 
consequence  of  carefully  noted  experience  of  its  su- 
periority. 

We  commend  pur  statement  to  the  approval  of  the 
public,  whose  interests  we  mean  to  serve,  in  correcting 
the  principles  of  an  important  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  we  commend  our  labours  to  the  consideration 
of  the  philanthropist,  and  to  the  blessing  of  Him  from 
whom  Cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY, 

PresidefiL 

Attest : — 

Edward  Townsend, 
John  J.  Lytle, 

Secretaries. 

Philadelphia,  Jantuiry  /,  1880. 
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NINETY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

AMD 

PUBLIC  ANNIVERSARY, 

OP  THB 
OF 

PUBLIC    PRISONS. 


THE  Society  met  at  109  North  Tenth  street,  at  five  P.  M., 
First  Month,  22nd,  1880.  James  J.  Barclay  presided, 
and  submitted  the  Annual  Report,  which  was  adopted,  and 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  ordered  to  be  published  and 
circulated. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Resolved: — That  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  our  esteemed 
friend  and  Vice  President,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  who  is  con- 
fined at  home  by  illness,  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
the  Annual  Meeting,  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  the 
deepest  interest,  expecting  to  have  been  present,  as  has  been  his 
custom  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  whose  absence  now  de- 
priv.es  us  of  hi^  wise  counsel  and  genial  communication  \  and  we 
transmit  our  heartiest  desire  for  his  speedy  restoration  to  health  and 
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to  those  duties  in  behalf  of  the  reform  of  prisons  and  the  prisoners, 
for  which  he  is  so  happily  qualified,  and  which,  with  all  their  dif- 
ficulties, afford  him  peculiar  pleasure. 

Resolved: — That  we  cannot  appropriately  close  the  ninety-fourth 
year  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons  without  referring  to  the  decease,  in  his  74th  year, 
of  our  late  valued  coadjutor,  E.  E.  Wines,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Prevention  and  Repression  of  Crime.  Dr.  Wines  had  acquired 
a  national  and  international  reputation  by  his  long  and  eminent  ser- 
vices in  behalf  of  penal  jurisprudence  and  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals. He  had  proposed,  organized  and  attended  the  Prison  Con- 
gresses of  this  and  foreign  countries.  On  his  last  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, to  present  his  report  in  the  Congress  of  Stockholm,  he  se- 
cured the  adhesion  of  President  Hayes,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  felt  his  ph3^ical  strength  giv- 
ing way,  and  his  last  communication  said,  in  touching  and  eloquent 
terms: — "Individual  activity  has  its  limits,  which  are  fixed  immu- 
*' tably  by  a  Divine  decree.  These  limits  have  been  reached  in  my 
"  case.  Others  must  take  up  the  work  at  the  point  where  it  now 
"stands,  or  its  progress  must  be  arrested.  For  the  little  remnant 
"  of  life  that  remains,  I  cast  myself  on  the  goodness  of  Divine  Prov- 
"idence.  Instruments  are  nothing.  What  becomes  of  them  is 
"  nothing.  The  work  itself  is  the  supreme  interest,  and  my  su- 
"  preme  desire  is  for  its  steady,  onward  progress.  Let  but  this  be 
*'  assured,  and  I  shall  be  content." 

Resolved : — That  although  Dr.  Wines  did  not  throw  his  influence 
in  favor  of  the  Separate  System,  which  we  hold  as  the  most  efficient, 
he  still  opened  the  way  for  its  being  better  known,  and  we  feel  his 
services  in  the  general  subject  of  prison  reform  are  entitled  to  our 
recognition. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  of  JI770  78  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  a  credit  of  ^1,187  30  to  the  "  Barton  Fund." 

An  election  was  then  held  for  officers,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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THE  public  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Y.  Ashton,  and  music  by  the  choir.  The  President, 
James  J.  Barclay,  stated  that  the  object  of  the  Society  was  the 
reformation  of  criminals,  the  protection  of  society,  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  and  the  obtaining  of  employment  and  homes 
for  those  who  are  discharged  from  prison  servitude. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  Philadelphia  had  a  society  that 
devoted  its  efforts  to  the  support  and  encouragement  in  well- 
doing of  discharged  criminals.  The  prison  of  the  City  was  the 
old  Walnut  Street  Jail,  in  which  debtors  were  confined  along 
with  criminals  of  all  grades.  There  was  no  effort  at  separa- 
ting the  offenders,  and  the  result  was  found  to  be  the  harden- 
ing of  the  wicked  and  the  deterioration  of  those  who  were 
taking  their  first  lesson  in  crime 

The  Society  organized  regularly  in  1787.  They  saw  that 
sending  prisoners  out  to  clean  the  streets  subjected  them  to 
the  jeers  and  contempt  of  passers-by,  and  by  destroying  the 
remains  of  self-respect  left  very  little  reformative  material. 
The  prisoners  were  hardened,  and  satisfied  the  law  only  to  re- 
turn to  its  custody  within  a  brief  time  after  their  discharge. 
To  ameliorate  their  condition  in  this  respect  became  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  the  Society,  and  along  with  it  the 
amelioration  of  the  penal  code,  which  was  all  too  thickly 
studded  with  offenses  made  capital.  Their  efforts  resulted  in 
radical  prison  reform.  Instead  of  herding  them  together, 
often  with  a  common  dormitory,  cells  were  introduced,  and 
what  was  regarded,  by  all,  as  a  model  prison,  was  built.  The 
humanitarians,  who  were  devoting  their  time  to  this  great 
purpose,  saw  that  true  reformation  of  the  prisoners  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  Separate  System  of  confine- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  law  authorizing  such  an  institu- 
tion introduced  the  word  "  Solitary.*'     Tliat  was  not  the  pur- 
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pose  of  the  Society;  neither  is  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  their  efforts,  a  place  of  solitary  con- 
finement. 

Again,  the  Society  interested  itself  in  preventing  the  incar- 
ceration of  children,  and  the  House  of  Refuge,  established  in 
1 828,  is  another  of  its  achievements. 

The  County  Prison  has  been  conducted  on  as  much  the 
same  plan  as  the  crowded  condition  of  the  prison  permits. 

The  reformatory  work  of  the  Society  is  accomplished  by 
visits  to  the  prisoners  in  their  cells,  conversing  with  them  and 
exhorting  them  to  better  ways,  and  by  giving  them  needed 
assistance  when  they  come  out.  The  County  Prison  is  now 
too  crowded.  The  beneficent  objects  of  the  Society  cannot 
be  compassed  as  long  as  there  are  three  or  four  prisoners  in 
each  cell. 

He  mentioned  as  pressing  needs  of  the  Society,  to  perfect 
its  reformatory  labor,  more  room  for  prisoners,  so  that  their 
separation  will  be  complete  and  the  State  law  on  the  Separate 
System  observed ;  a  fund  for  assisting  discharged  prisoners, 
who  prove  themselves  especially  deserving,  to  obtain  tools, 
etc.,  to  aid  them  if  sick  or  suffering;  to  help  them  reach  dis- 
tant homes  and  to  relieve  necessary  wants. 

Letters  were  read  from  Hon.  John  W.  Forney,  Rfv.  H. 
W.  Bellows,  and  Hon.  D.  J.  Morrell,  regretting  their  ina- 
bility to  be  present. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  *^as  in- 
troduced, and  said  that  he  came  to  the  meeting  in  the  attitude 
of  a  learner,  and  did  not  wish  to  speak.  He  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  discipline  of  prisons,  and  he  was  there  to  get  the  re- 
sults of  the  experience  of  those  benevolent  gentlemen  wlio 
were.  It  was,  he  said,  a  great  satisfaction  that  humane  men 
and  women,  in  establishing  agencies  for  the  alleviation  of  hu- 
man misery,  attention  to  those  undergoing  punishment  had 
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not  been  overlooked.  The  Society  which  he  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  was  a  credit  to  the  beneficence  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  People  are  apt  to  think  the  punishment  of 
criminals  self-imposed.  The  result  is  that  they  are  slow  in 
giving  them  either  sympathy  or  aid.  It  Wcis  an  eminently 
proper  and  humane  thing  that  some  one  should  get  access  to, 
or  help  those,  whose  bodies  the  State  owns  for  the  time  being, 
but  whose  souls  are  free,  and  to  which  neither  the  State  nor 
any  one,  except  the  owners  themselves,  have  a  right 

Hon.  Richard  Vaux  alluded  to  the  organization  as  the  first 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Convict  punishment,  he  said, 
has  become  a  science,  and  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  must 
get  out  of  the  humanitarian  way  of  thinking,  and  leave  behind 
all  benevolences  when  dealing  with  or  discussing  the  question. 
As  it  is  a  science,  you  must  look  at  it  in  a  scientific  light.  It 
is  the  people  outside  of  prisons  who  must  be  considered,  not 
alone  those  who  are  inside.  Causes  of  crime  must  be  regula- 
ted and  governed.  Thirty-eight  years  experience  in  dealing 
with  criminals,  will  convince  one  who  will  give  that  time  to 
it,  that  of  all  things  now  needed  in  Pennsylvania  is  an  institu- 
tion that  will  teach  young  men  that  labour  is  no  degradation. 

Statistics  show  that  of  all  the  convicts  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  seventy-five  per  cent,  are  what  they  are  because 
they  received  a  smattering  of  education  and  tried  to  get  a  living 
without  work.  I  don*t  believe  in  a  House  of  Refuge  or  a  Re- 
f  •'^atory.  I  ^-ant  a  school  where  young  men  may  be  taught 
a  trac— '.  Take  care  of  the  young  men  who  are  becoming 
criminals.     The  convict  question  will  then  regulate  itself. 

Hon.  Wm.  S.  Peirce,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Phila- 
delphia, spoke  on  the  question  of  *'  convict  labour  "  as  a  re- 
formatory influence  in  connection  with  prisons  and  prisoners. 
He  thought  that  the  importance  o/the  subject,  in  this  connec- 
tion, had  been  sadly  overlooked.  He  advocated  the  working 
of  convicts  so  hard  as  their  physical  condition  would  allow 
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for  while  heart  education  was  also  good,  it  was  not  as  import- 
ant at  the  outset  as  the  education  of  the  body.  When  Adam 
fell,  God  did  not  put  a  tract  in  his  hand  or  talk  religion  to 
him.  He  told  him  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
The  records  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  1879  showed  that 
of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  convicts  received  there 
four  hundred  and  five  were  unapprenticed  and  knew  no  trade. 
Of  the  remaining  eighty-two,  there  were  twenty-two  who  had 
served  only  a  portion  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  only  sixty 
who  had  really  acquired  trades.  Four  hundred  had  attended 
the  public  schools.  So  much  for  head  education.  It  certainly 
did  not  keep  them  out  of  prison. 

There  is  too  much  taught  in  the  public  schools.  There  are 
too  many  books  and  too  many  pages  to  a  book.  More  money 
must  be  spent  in  industrial  education. 

It  may  be  asked  what  are  all  the  mechanics  to  do  ?  How 
are  they  to  be  employed  ?  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  there 
are  fifty  thousand  English  mechanics  employed  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  in  this  City.  They  came  here  because  there 
is  a  demand  for  skilled  labour.  Now  as  to  the  employment 
of  convicts  in  skilled  trades  there  are  various  opinions.  In 
the  speaker's  opinion  they  should  be  so  employed,  even  though 
the  product  of  their  labour  had  to  be  destroyed.  Keep  him 
so  hard  at  work  that  the  intervals  must  be  spent  in  rest. 
Give  him  no  time  to  be  idle  and  study  vice.  Teach  him  that 
his  work  is  worth  something,  and  when  he  gets  out  he  will 
probably  find  it  better  to  labour  in  liberty  than  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  risk  of  doing  it  again  by  compulsion. 

William  N.  Ashman,  Judge  of  the  Orphan's  Court  of  Phil- 
adelphia, presented  the  Annual  Report  of  William  J.  Mullin. 
the  Agent  of  the  Society ^at  the  County  Prison,  and  spoke  of 
the  good  work  that  gentleman  had  accomplished  during  the 
past  year  in  securing  the  release  from  prison  of  innocent  per- 
sons, and  those  confined  for  offenses  not  worthy  of  punishment. 
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Charles  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee,  was 
introduced,  and  touched  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
of  the  Society  was  conducted,  and  its  urgent  need  of  funds. 
In  referring  to  the  question  of  whether  convict  labour  was  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  the  honest  working  classes,  Mr. 
Rogers  showed  that  the  total  value  of  the  products  manufac- 
tured in  prisons  is  only  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  products  manufactured  by  free  labour. 

Benjamin  L.  Agnew,  D.  D.,  spoke  eloquently  in  favour  of 
exercising  kindness  toward  convicts,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  a  criminal,  in  all  the  world,  so  hardened  or 
depraved  that  tender  words  and  kindly  deeds  would  not  soften 
and  elevate  his  nature. 

He  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  as  he  presented  the 
whole  subject  of  prison  discipline. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  trustees  of  the  Church,  to  the 
Choir,  and  to  the  speakers,  for  their  acceptable  and  voluntary 
offerings,  were  adopted. 

HENRY  M.  LAING, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 
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CONSTITUTION 

>li^ei4e0  of  ¥^ii%)li<5  f^iH^or^^. 

When  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence  which  a^ 
founded  on  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  Author  ot  <^nnsn- 
anity,  are  not  canceled  by  tbe  follies  or  crimes  of  our  ^"ow  clo- 
tures; and  when  we  redect  upon  the  miseries  which  penury,  Jj""^^' 
cold,  unnec^sary  severity,  univholesome  apartments,  and  guilt,  {in 
usual  attendants  of  prisons,)  involve  with  them,  it  becom^  «su) 
extend  our  compassion  to  that  part  of.  mankind  who  are  the  sud- 
jects  of  those  miseries^  By  the  aid  of  humanity  their  "^^JJ^^J 
illegal  sufferings  may  be  prevented  ;  the  link  which  should  Dina 
the  whole  family  of  mankind  together,  under  all  circumstancesi  DC 
preserved  unbroken  ;  and  such  degrees  and  modes  of  punishment 
may  be  discovered  and  suggested  as  may,  instead  of  continuing 
habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow  creatures 
to  virtue  and  happiness.  From  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obli- 
gations of  these  principles,  the  subscribers  have  associated  them- 
selves under  the  title  of  **  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alle- 
viating THE  MiSRRIRS  OF    PUBLIC  PRISONS." 

For  effecting  these  purposes  they  have  adopted  the  following 
Constitution: — 

ARTICLE   I. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  two  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  two  Counsellors,  and  an 
Acting  Committee  ;  all  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  at  the  Stated 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  First  Month  Qanuary)  of  each  year,  and 
shall  continue  in  office  until    their  suc^ssors  kre  elected;  but  m 

within  thirty  davs    tiZ   li^  "  ^  Special  Meeting  of  the  boaeiy, 

ARTICLE   II. 

puS:^Ll?Xtrc!er;""'i|  *-  -»1  meetings,  and  subscribe  f 
ever  he  may  deem  it  exSHi^S*"  ™^  *^11  Special  Meetings  when- 
triting  by  five  membe^*T«  V^'^^i!*^^*  «*°  «>  ^^^"^  "S^^'iT 
dents  may  act  in  his  place.  absence,  one  of  the  Vicc-Pre»- 

^^^TICLE  HI 

The  Secretaries  shall  keen  r  ■  '  l 

Society,  and  shall  conduct  i*«  "^^^^^rds  of  the  proceedings  of  »« 

»»  correspondence. 
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ROOMS    OF   THE 

PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY 

FOR 

ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS, 
No.  109  North  Tenth  Street. 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting   CommUiee  of 
"The  Philadelphia  Society  for   Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  held  on  the  evetdng  of 
the  First  Month,  {January,)   igth,  1882,  the   Edilar- 
ial  Board  (appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  yaurnal  and 
papers,  and  the  Annual  Report^  consisting  of  Edward 
TowNSEND,   Alfred    H.    Love,    Henry    M    Laingp 
Charles  Rogers,  John  J.  I^ytle,  presented  (he  draft  of 
the  Annual  Report,  which,  being  read  by  the  Acting 
Chairman,  was  approved  by  the  Committee,  and  directed 
to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society, 

At  the  Ninety-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
held  First  Month,  26th,  1882,  the  Report  was  presented 
by  Alfred  H.  Love,  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered 
and  approved,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  pre-^ 
pared  it,  to  have  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  printed, 
with  authority  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions  as 
they  might  think  proper  ;  and  they  were  also  auiJioriEed 
to  distribute  the  Report. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Se€7'eiary, 
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NINETY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TffE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE 
MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


IT  is  a  pleasant  duty  of  your  acting  Committee,  in  the  full 
tide  of  its  labors,  to  submit  the  ninety-fifth  annual  report. 
Very  few  organizations  can  boast  as  venerable  an  age,  or 
a  record  as  memorable,  for  unostentatious  and  disinterested 
philanthropy. 

Comparatively  few  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  authority 
under  which  the  society  exists  and  the  high  purposes  of  its 
organization,  and  we  fear  fewer  are  familiar  with  the  importance 
of  the  work,  and  the  faith,  patience  and  time  required  for  its 
performance. 

It  was  in  1787  that  the  Society  was  founded,  and  the  highly 
esteemed  Rt  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D.  was  chosen,  and  for 
almost  half  a  century  continued,  its  president. 
The  constitution  contains  these  emphatic  words  : 

*'  When  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence  which  are  founded  on 
the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  are  not  canceled  by  the 
follies  or  crimes  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  miseries 
which  penury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  severity,  unwholesome  apartments,  and 
guilt,  (the  usual  attendants  of  prisons  J  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  ex- 
tend our  compassion  to  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the  subjects  of  those 
2    * 
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miseries.  By  the  aid  of  humanity  their  undue  and  illegal  sufferings  may  be  pre- 
vented ;  the  link  which  should  bind  the  whole  family  of  mankind  together, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  preserved  unbroken ;  and  such  degrees  and  modes  of 
punishment  may  be  discovered  and  suggested  as  may,  instead  of  continuing 
habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow  creatures  to  virtue  and 
happiness/' 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  April  23,  1829,  conferred  the 
full  power  of  visiting  the  prisoners  in  their  cells  by  the  follow- 
ing language  :  "  No  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of 
the  prisons,  or  who  has  not  a  written  permission  according  to 
such  rules  as  the  inspectors  may  adopt  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  same.  The  official  visitors  are  the  Gov- 
ernor, Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  his  deputies,  the  President  and  Associate 
Judges  of  all  the  Courts  in  the  State,  the  Mayor  and  Recorder 
of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Pittsburg,  Com- 
missioners and  Sheriflfs  of  the  several  counties,  and  the  Acting 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Alleviation  of 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 

'*  None  but  the  official  visitors  can  have  any  communication 
with  the  convicts." 

With  these  provisions  the  Society  provides  for  an  Acting 
Committee,  which  the  constitution  declares  "  shall  consist  of 
the  officers  of  the  Society  ex  officio,  and  fifty  other  members, 
who  shall  visit  the  prison  at  least  twice  a  month,  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  prisoners  and  report  such  abuses  as 
they  shall  discover  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  to  remedy 
them.  They  shall  examine  the  influence  of  confinement  on  the 
morals  of  the  prisoners. 

These  extracts  from  the  constitution  might  seem  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  but  there  are  duties,  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities which  the  Visiting  Committees  appointed  by  the  Acting 
Committee,   or  rather  into  which  the  Acting   Committee  is 
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divided,  that  no  clause  in  the  constitution  seems  to  compre- 
hend. The  words  "visit  the  prison"  mean  more  than  a  visit  to 
the  institution  or  institutions  to  which  these  visiting  committees 
may  be  delegated,  they  are  intended  to  insure  the  visiting  of 
prisoners  at  or  in  their  cells.  The  visits  in  the  cell  with  the 
outer  door  partially  closed,  when  work  is  suspended,  are 
preferable  to  those  made  at  the  doors.  There  is  need  of  a 
quiet,  personal,  private  interview,  when  the  confidence  of  the 
prisoner  is  more  easily  secured,  and  when  the  opportunity 
offers  for  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  life  with  the  highest 
purposes. 

The  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, located  on  Fairmount  Avenue  and  2ist  Street,  covering 
some  ten  acres  of  ground  and  containing  about  one  thousand 
prisoners,  and  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  in  the  old 
Moyamensing  district,  covering  the  square  from  loth  to  12th 
Streets,  and  Wharton  to  Dickinson  Streets,  are  the  institutions 
receiving  the  immediate  care  of  the  Acting  Committee.  Their 
labors  and  privileges  are,  however,  not  necessarily  confined 
to  these,  simply  because  they  are  located  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, many  interesting  and  valuable  visits  have  been  made  to 
the  county  jails,  and  where  there  has  been  need  of  reform  that 
need  has  been  brought  to  our  notice,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  secure  the  desired  changes. 

Apart  from  these  important  visits  made  beyond  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  there  have  been  reported  385  different  visits  to 
the  penitentiary  during  the  year  1881 ;  3097  interviews  have 
been  reported  in  the  cells  and  2317  at  the  cell  doors.  An 
average  of  318  separate  or  individual  prisoners  were  visited 
each  month,  some  doubtless  receiving  a  number  of  visitors 
each  year,  as  the  Acting  Committee  divides  and  subdivides,  a 
visitor  will  be  delegated  to  a  certain  corrider  or  part  of  such, 
so  as  to  insure  all  being  visited,  and  if  possible  each  twice  a 
month. 
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These  reports  during  i88i  were  made  by  the  visitors  of  the 
Acting  Committee,  or  such  thereof,  as  could  attend  to  the  duty. 
Some  and  indeed  most  of  these  reporting  each  month,  or 
rather  each  meeting  of  the  committee. 

From  the  County  Prison  there  were  144  visits  reported, 
with  some  made  that  were  never  reported,  while  there  were 
doubtless  twice  as  many  made  to  each  institution  as  are  noted, 
and  each  item  can  safely  be  doubled,  from  the  fact  that  some 
members  though  visiting  faithfully  fail  to  make  reports.  In 
addition  to  these  visits  a  few  of  the  visitors  have  held  public 
service  with  the  prisoners,  which  is  done  by  taking  a  stand  at 
the  head  of  a  corridor,  opening  each  cell  door  about  ten  inches 
so  the  sound  can  enter,  and  yet  not  permitting  the  prisoners  to 
see  each  other,  or  to  be  seen  by  any  unofficial  visitors  who 
might  happen  to  be  present. 

These  opportunities  are  considered  fruitful  of  good  results. 
The  subjects  are  those  of  temperance,  honesty,  and  such  as 
are  practical  and  religious  in  their  character  and  tendency, 
without  being  sectarian. 

The  assembling  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  9  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  each  we6k,  under  the  care  and 
charge  of  the  moral  instructor,  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ashton,  of  about  75 
persons,  comprising  a  few  speakers  and  many  singers,  is  a  re- 
markable feature  of  reformation.  Of  this  number  there  are  old 
and  young  persons  of  various  denominations,  and  they  divide 
off  into  corriders,  with  some  one  to  speak  to  the  prisoners, 
and  then  the  different  choirs  select  such  well  known  hymns  as 
the  prisoners  can  unite  with,  each  being  furnished  with  a  book, 
the  prisoners  of  course  in  the  cells,  but  the  doors  so  arranged 
that  they  can  hear  without  being  seen.  At  a  quarter  past  10 
o'clock  all  these  companies  reassemble  in  the  centre  and  sing 
in  concert,  causing  the  whole  institution  to  seem  to  be  filled 
with  a  religious  fervor  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  favorable 
results.     In  visiting  the  prisoners  at  the  time  or  immdiately 
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after  these  exercises  there  has  been  found  a  deep  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  and  sincere  aspirations  for  a  better  h'fe ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  in  mingh'ng  among  the  singers,  the  men  and 
women  who  thus  devote  their  time  to  bless  the  prisoners, 
there  has  been  discovered  the  reactionary  feeling  of  good.  No 
one  can  dispense  the  "  bread  of  life/'  be  it  by  word  or  song, 
by  gift  or  visit,  by  touch  or  by  hearing,  but  there  will  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  giver  that  will  be  true  nourishment  to  the  soul, 
and  these  friends  go  forth  to  the  duties  of  the  week  profound- 
ly impressed  with  the  knowledge  that  they  leave  behind  the 
thick  walls,  human  beings  who  are  not  wholly  lost  to  such 
humane  attentions,  and  who  appreciate  these  alrtiost  unseen 
and  sacred  offerings  brought  to  the  altar  by  those  with  whom 
the  "  cruse  of  oil  '*  doth  not  fail. 

Long  may  it  continue  to  animate  the  best  impulses  of  man- 
kind, to  thus  care  for  those  who  may  not  have  cared  for  them- 
selves, and  heed  the  injunction  with  the  comforting  promise  : 
"  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me." 

These  religious  exercises,  so  earnestly  encouraged  by  Rev. 
J.  Y.  Ashton,  deserve  commendation.  We  have  seen  him 
after  every  corridor  has  been  shut  off,  standing  in  the  centre 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thankful  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  per- 
fect this  work,  and  have  heard  him  say,  "See.  here  are  eight  dif- 
ferent persons  holding  religious  services  with  these  poor  people 
in  their  own  way,  and  representing  perhaps  as  many  different 
denominations,  and  none  of  them  receiving  any  compensation 
except  that  inward  satisfaction  which  says  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.'* 

A  system  that  thus  regards  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  prisoners,  would  be  incomplete  without  a  well- 
furnished  library,  containing  books  sufficiently  varied  in  kind 
to  interest  and  instruct,  a:nd,  at  the  same  time,  selected  with 
care,  and  while  not  coldly  religious,  are  standard  and, liberal. 
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From  this  fountain  of  knowledge  the  prisoners  can  draw, 
and  they  are  at  liberty  to  select  the  books  suited  to  their 
tastes. 

As  to  employment,  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  wisest 
part  of  the  management  of  a  prison,  to  introduce  such 
work  as  will  constantly  employ  the  prisoners,  and  we  find  they 
generally  desire  it,  and  when  deprived  of  it,  the  time  hangs 
heavy  and  they  grow  morose.  Labor  is  good  for  us  all,  and 
the  blessing  seems  increased  where  liberty  is  denied. 

At  the  same  time,  those  who  become  inmates  of  the 
prison  are  often  without  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  and  unac- 
customed to' habits  of  industry.  If  the  setting  to  work  such 
persons  had  no  other  object  than  to  teach  them  how  to 
labor,  it  would  of  itself  be  a  gain ;  but  when  added  to  this  is 
the  learning  of  some  branch  of  industry,  that  may  be  the 
means  of  affording  a  livelihood  when  discharged,  the  system 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  not  only  dignifies 
the  workman  to  be  able  to  work,  but  emulates  labor  as  the 
evangel  that  aids  in  restoring  and  elevating  man. 

As  a  further  encouragement,  there  has  been  established  a 
schedule  of  prices  for  the  work,  enabling  the  prisoner  to 
make  something  for  himself  after  his  task  has  been  com- 
pleted. This  **over-work  system*'  has  the  effect  of  interesting 
the  prisoners  in  their  work ;  they  not  only  strive  to  perform 
it  well,  but  rise  early  and  continue  late  that  they  may  lay  by 
something  to  start  with  when  discharged.  Others  will  send 
out  to  their  families  or  friends  in  indigent  circumstances  the 
results  of  their  labor,  and  the  Warden  is  always  pleased  to 
assist  them,  either  by  depositing  the  amount  or  forwarding 
it  as  requested.  The  prisoners  who  make  overwork  must 
first  pay  their  keep,  which  is  credited  to  the  county.  During 
1 88 1  about  ^20,000  was  earned  from  overwork,  of  which 
about  ^10,000  was  sent  out  to  the  families  of  prisoners  or 
their  friends,  or  credited  to  them  to  be  paid  them  when  dis- 
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charged,  the  result  of  this  overwork,  and  which  seems  a  very 
large  sum  when  we  consider  the  prisoner  is  allowed  only 
one-half  of  all  work  performed  over  his  alloted  task,  the  other 
half  being  credited  to  the  respective  county  from  which  he  was 
received. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  sympathy  one  prisoner  may  feel  for 
another,  and  at  the  same  time  manifest  it  by  practical  aid, 
there  were  in  one  cell  two  men  (a  necessity  which  exists  at 
times  of  placing  two  together  because  of  the  over-crowded 
condition  of  the  Penitentiary),  one  had  been  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  and  was  too  old  and  too  unused  to  work  much,  and 
did  not  fully  understand  the  kind  of  work  alloted  him,  while 
the  other  was  young  and  a  good  workman.  The  old  man 
had  a  family  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and  he  occa- 
sionally heard  of  their  distress ;  the  young  man  had  no 
family,  but  feeling  so  deeply  for  his  fellow-prisoner,  although 
an  entire  stranger  to  him,  arose  very  early  and  applied  him- 
self with  the  greatest  diligence,  performed  his  daily  task, 
and  was  enabled  to  make  a  very  fair  amount  above  it.  This 
amount  he  gave  to  the  wife  and  children  of  his  companion 
in  prison,  although  he  had  never  seen  them. 

Notwithstanding  there  are  cases  where  from  incompatibility 
of  disposition,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  there  are  dis- 
turbances between  prisoners  thus  forced  to  share  the  same 
apartments,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an  encouragement  to  those 
who  visit  them  and  labor  to  do  them  good,  to  find  that  gene- 
rally there  is  praiseworthy  consideration  shown.  For  instance, 
when  the  meals  are  handed  in  one  will  very  often  pass  it  to 
the  other,  seldom  striving  for  the  largest  share,  and  when  one 
is  sick,  the  other  will  faithfully  nurse  and  minister,  even  to 
sitting  up  all  night. 

Recently  an  evidence  of  the  tenderest  care  was  manifested 
to  a  dying  prisoner,  his  companion  giving  him  the  best  at- 
tention, his  pillows  and  anything  sent  him  from  his  family 
and  contributing  as  far  as  possible  to  all  his  iwants. 
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Another  instance  of  sympathy  was  exhibited  in  a  prisoner 
who  had  a  clock  given  him,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  a  clock 
is  a  species  of  company  and  a  real  comfort  to  one  in  confine- 
ment ;  his  term  of  imprisonment  was  about  to  expire,  while 
his  companion  had  a  number  of  years  to  remain,  and  feeling 
that  deep  sympathy  for  his  companion,  he  gave  the  clock  to 
him,  saying,  "  I  shall  soon  be  out  and  you  will  want  company, 
I  may  never  see  you  again,  but  you  may  have  my  clock,  for 
though  I  am  poor,  I  shall  now  have  a  chance  to  make  some- 
thing." 

It  is  these  encouraging  cases  that  stimulate  the  visitors, 
and  indeed  every  one  connected  with  the  institution. 

The  shortening  of  sentences  by  good  behavior,  was  one 
of  the  wise  reforms  of  several  years  ago,  and  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  which,  our  deceased  friend  and  Vice-President,  Town- 
send  Sharpless,  gave  many  years  of  his  life.  He  did  not  live 
to  see  his  proposition,  finally  adopted  and  in  successful 
operation,  but  we  can  record  many  remarkable  cases  where  it 
has  stimulated  the  prisoner,  and  indeed  been  the  means  of, 
as  we  believe,  permanent  reformation. 

There  may  be  an  advanced  view  of  even  this  reform,  of 
offering  premiums  for  well-doing-^we  should  say  these 
reforms  of  premiums  for  being  good,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  old  style  of  penalties  for  wrong-doing,  for  the  giving  of 
books,  the  frequent  privilege  of  writing  home,  the  pay  for 
overwork,  and  the  shortening  of  time  by  good  behavior,  are 
all  among  the  premiums,  as  well  as  the  change  of  diet, 
with  some  ,  little  additions  of  food  on  the  holidays.  We 
say  there  may  still  be  a  larger,  broader  view  of  this,  for 
we  should  never  rest  satisfied  and  feel  that  there  can  be  no 
improvement  We  mean  by  this,  the  doing  away  of  time 
sentences]  and  treating  crime  as  we  would  disease.  Now,  the 
judge  sentences  according  to  the  book  or  the  law:  so 
many  years  for  this  or  that  offence ;  he  does  not  study  the 
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character  of  the  person  convicted  of  crime;  he  does  not 
look  into  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  life,  and  can 
not  tell  how  long  it  may  be  before  the  person  may  reform. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  he  will 
be  fit  to  be  discharged  when  he  shall  have  served  out  his 
time. 

If  the  convicted  person  were  to  be  sentenced  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary for  an  indefinite  period,and  a  Committee  or  Commission 
appointed  to  act  in  conjuction  with  the  Inspectors,  Warden  and 
other  officers,  they  could  tell  when  the  prisoner  was  in  a  suit- 
able condition  to  be  discharged.  We  have  seen  cases  where 
there  was  apparently  entire  reformation,  and  at  least  evidence 
sufficient  for  another  trial  at  liberty,  and  yet  the  sentence  would 
still  stand  for  years.  With  such  there  is  discouragement  and 
necessary  tax  upon  the  public  and  the  institution.  On  the 
other  hand  there  have  been  prisoners  whose  terms  are  about 
to  expire,  and  they  feel  full  of  revenge  to  their  persecutors, 
and  declare  they  will  have  what  they  call "  satisfaction,"  and  go 
out  with  the  intention  of  committing  crime.  They  can  demand 
their  liberty  under  the  law.  Such  persons  have  not  had  the 
reformatory  treatment  long  enough ;  their  disease  has  not 
been  cured  ;  they  should  remain  until  there  is  a  change. 

Here  is  a  thought  that  may  ripen  into  perfecting  even  our 
present  good  system,  and  everthing  we  can  do  from  our  ex- 
perience in  this  work  should  be  presented  to  a  thoughtful  and 
philanthropic  public. 

"  Experience  joined  to  common  sense 
To  mortals  is  a  providence." 

Among  the  gratifying  reports  that  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  is  that  from  the  Matron  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
Mrs.  Susan  McCoy.  She  states  that  after  an  engagement  of 
about  ten  years  she  has  known  of  but  one  recommitment 
among  the  women.     True,  there  are  but  some  25  females  in 
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the  Penitentiary,  while  there  is  an  average  of  looo  males. 
Still,  the  fact  is  worthy  of  special  recognition,  and  is  important 
as  an  evidence  of  wise  management  and  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  separate  system. 

Perhaps  no  event  since  our  last  report  proves  more  con- 
clusively the  value  of  separation  than  the  startling  incident  of 
the  first  of  the  year. 

It  was  between  7  and  8  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  ist  of 
January,  1882,  the  first  day  of  the  weekf  that  a  fire  was  dis- 
covered under  the  roof  of  the  seventh  block  of  the  Penitentiary. 
Some  of  our  Committee  had  been  there  in  the  morning  holding 
religious  service  with  the  inmates,  and  visiting  from  cell  to  cell, 
and  when  the  report  came  that  the  Penitentiary  was  on  fire  we 
hurried  to  the  spot,  thinking  there  might  be  need  of  our 
services.  Although  the  fire  was  subdued  in  an  hour,  and  was 
confined  to  a  small  space,  still  the  alarm  of  fire  had  been  given, 
and  the  falling  of  parts  of  the  roof  into  the  corrider,  and  the 
rushing  of  torrents  of  water  into  the  block  where  the  fire 
originated,  naturally  alarmed  the  prisoners  in  this  locality, 
where  nearly  200  were  confined.  At  first  they  screamed  and 
pounded  for  help,  but  when  the  Warden  went  through  the 
corridor  and  assured  them  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  he 
should  be  mindful  of  their  lives,  they  became  quiet  and  awaited 
the  result.  A  few  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  fire  for  fear  of  suffocation,  but  there  was  no 
attempt  to  escape,  and  nothing  but  implicit  confidence  in  the 
officers.  After  the  fire  was  extinguished,  in  conversing  with 
the  prisoners  of  the  seventh  block  they  said,  **  We  were  very 
much  alarmed,  being  so  closely  and  securely  confined,  but  we 
knew  there  was  humanity  enough  in  you  to  take  care  of  us  if 
there  was  any  danger."  The  prisoners  in  other  parts  of  the 
Penitentiary  remained  perfectly  quiet,  as  few,  if  any,  of  them 
knew  anything  of  the  fire  at  the  time,  thus  showing  the  control 
that  the  officers  had  over  the  place,  and  how  readily  such  a 
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calamity  can  be  managed.  Had  this  fire  occurred  in  a  congre- 
gate prison,  and  especially  in  the  day  time,  with  over  looo 
prisoners,  who  can  tell  the  consequences  that  might  have 
ensued  ? 

In  addition  to  these  excellent  arrangements  there  had  been 
introduced  by  the  late  warden,  Edward  Townsend,  and  con- 
tinued by  his  present  efficient  successor,  Michael  J.  Cassidy, 
a  practice  which,  no  doubt,  has  contributed  to  the  good  order, 
confidence  and  general  prosperity  of  the  Penitentiary,  and 
which  enabled  the  Moral  Instructor  to  say,  in  his  address 
on  the  first  of  the  year:  "That  the  record  of  1881  was 
perhaps  the  best  that  had  ever  been  made  since  the  Peniten- 
tiary was  built/'  This  practice  or  order  is  the  assembling  by 
the  warden,  in  the  early  evening  of  five  days  of  the  week,  of 
the  employes  of  the  institution,  and  his  conferring  with  them, 
reading  to  them,  and  addressing  them  on  the  philosophy  of 
prison-keeping.  As  he  very  pertinently  remarked  :  "  Persons 
are  not  born  prison-keepers."  "  They  need  to  be  taught 
many  things."  To  every  reflecting  mind  it  will  be  apparent 
that  here  is  a  wide  field  for  labor,  and  must  be  accepted  as  a 
movemeut  in  the  right  direction  to  introduce  it  everywhere. 
May  it  go  forth  to  the  world  as  an  excellent  example. 

Instructive  works  can  always  be  found  from  which  to  read, 
on  penal  servitude,  and  how  human  beings  can  best  be  man- 
aged, with  a  view  for  their  reformation  ;  and  the  calling  upon 
the  keepers  to  give  any  experiences  they  may  have  had  dur- 
ing the  day,  develops  a  high  standard  of  humanity,  and  tends 
to  perfect  the  system. 

Viewed  intelligently  and  humanely,  it  is  no  small  matter 
for  one  class  of  men  to  have  entire  control  of  another  set  of 
men,  and  to  have  them  behind  great  iron  doors.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  remarkable  innovation,  in  prison-keeping,  to  have  such 
a  regulation  as  that  which  has  been  introduced  but  a  few 
years,  and  has  been  found  worthy  of  continuance. 
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As  we  have  referred  to  this  one  act  of  the  former  warden, 
Edward  Townsend,  we  regard  it  as  an  opportune  time  to  pre- 
sent the  Memorial  Resolution,  adopted  during  the  past  year, 
in  relation  to  his  eminent  services  : 

MEMORIAL. 

Resolutions  of  the  Aciing  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society    for    Alleviating    the    Miseries    of    the    Pubuc 

Prisons. 

Whekeas,  Edward  Townsend,  a  faithful  member  and  officer  for 
over  thirty  years  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  now  nearing  the  one  hundredth  year  of 
its  existence,  has,  for  eleven  years,  served  as  warden  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  with  com- 
in^ndable  devotion,  and 

Whereas,  The  duties  of  this  position,  always  severe,  became 
too    onerous  for   his   condition  of  health,   and  induced  him    to 

resign,  therefore 

Remlved,  That  while  we  are  aware  that  any  mere  laudation  of 
his  services  would  be  distasteful  to  him,  we  feel  it  a  duty  and  a 
pleasure  to  record  our  appreciation  of  them,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
benefited  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners,  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  Penology  throughout  the  world,  strength- 
ened the  respect  for  the  separate  system,  and  conferred  credit 
upon  our  Society. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  Edward  Townsend  as  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  the  responsible  position  to  which  he  was  called,  without 
his  solicitude  or  knowledge ;  his  long  acquaintance  with  the 
work  J  liis  sympathy  for  the  misguided  and  fallen  ;  his  judgment 
in  treatment ;  his  patience  ;  his  firmness  ;  and  his  keen  perception 
of  the  moral  and  religious  duty  we  owe  mankind  everywhere,  ren- 
dered him  eminently  fitted  to  meet  the  demand  upon  him  ;  and  at 
a  time  when  the  Penitentiary  contained  more  inmates  than  at  any 
previous  period. 
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Resolved,  That  we  have  ever  felt  thankful  that  the  Board  of 
Inspectors  had  the  wisdom  and  judgment  to  appoint  one  of  our 
members  to  the  oflSce  of  warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and 
that  we  had  in  Edward  Townsend  one  who  could  fill  the  situation 
so  satisfactorily;  who  always  solicited  their  co-operation  and 
desired  to  carry  out  their  suggestions  ;  offering  his  own  when  con- 
vinced they  were  right,  and  having  the  encouragement  of  finding 
them  approved. 

His  constant  desire  was  to  develop  the  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  the  prisoners,  by  increasing  their  own  self-respect. 

He  especially  encouraged  the  greatest  cleanliness,  and  early 
introduced  bed  linen  and  its  frequent  change,  and  the  more  gene- 
ral use  of  knives  and  forks  at  meals  ;  he  regarded  even  the  looking- 
glass  and  the  .little  amenities  of  life,  as  important  auxiliaries  to 
reformation. 

Previous  to  his  appointment,  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  write 
home  oftener  than  once  in  three  months ;  but  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  conducive  to  good  order  and  reform  to  allow  them,  if  well- 
behaved,  to  write  monthly,  although  this  greatly  increased  his 
duties. 

He  introduced  a  more  frequent  change  of  diet,  as  a  wise  sanitary 
regulation. 

He  increased  the  number  of  cells  by  the  wise  economy 
of  employing  the  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary  as  builders  and 
workmen,  and  returned  to  the  State  a  portion  of  the  appropriation 
which  he  found  was  not  required. 

He  removed  the  women  from  cells  on  the  second  floor  to  those 
on  the  first,  where  they  could  have  the  opportunity  of  a  change 
by  out-door  exercise. 

He  gave  additional  and  varied  employment,  having  in  view  the 
instruction  in  such  trades  as  would  help  the  discharged  in  earning 
a  living,  among  them  the  manufacture  of  their  own  flour.  He 
abolished  all  corporeal  punishments,  permitted  none  of  his  officers 
to  carry  deadly  weapons,  and  for  some  three  years  had  few  or  no 
commitments  to  the  dark  cells. 

His  treatment  for  correction  was  to  deprive  the  disobedient  of 
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their  few  comforts  and  privileges,  until  they  yielded  to  discipline, 
that  they  might  learn  "  it  paid  to  be  good." 

He  heard  complaints  patiently,  and  treated  those  who  imagined 
themselves  aggrieved  with  that  consideration  that  eventually  won 
their  obedience  and  tended  to  their  reformation,  resulting,  as  we 
believe,  in  a  decrease  of  the  number  of  commitments. 

His  will  power,  and  the  respect  prisoners  showed  him,  permitted 
him,  on  one  occasion,  to  send  to  Pittsburg,  through  our  city^  and 
on  the  railroad,  twenty-seven  notorious  prisoners,  in  the  public 
conveyance,  with  but  six  overseers,  and  they  unarmed. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Richard  Vaux,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Inspectors,  he  assembled  the  officers  of  the  Institution  five  evenings 
each  week,  and  instructed  them  in  the  true  philosophy  of  prison - 
keeping  and  the  requirements  of  their  position. 

Resolved,  That  we  can  testify  fo  a  feeling  of  regret  among  many 
of  the  prisoners  at  the  resignation  of  one  whom  they  regarded  as 
a  friend,  and  who  had  a  remarkable  control  over  them ;  and  we 
sincerely  trust  he  will  be  long  preserved  to  continue  a  member  of 
the  Acting  Committee,  and  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary, and  to  those  confined  therein. 

It  has  been  asked,  How  do  we  manage  with  German  priso- 
ners ?  True,  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  Germans  who  do 
not  converse  in  English ;  these  are  visited  by  one  of  our 
German  members,  and  they  are  taught  to  read,  write  and 
speak  our  language. 

The  questions  have  also  been  asked,  are  there  any  insane 
prisoners,  and  if  there  are  any,  do  they  receive  competent 
treatment  ?  Our  reply  to  these  is,  that  it  is  sadly  true  there 
are  some  insane  prisoners.  Not  that  the  system  of  separating 
one  bad  man  from  another  and  treating  prisoners  individually 
produces  insanity,  for  that  would  be  farthest  from  the  truth. 
The  separate  system  does  not  produce*  it  /  But  persons  are 
sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  either  insane  at  the  time,  or 
having  all  the  elements  of  insanity  about  them  from  their 
habits  or  circumstances,  and  when  placed  in  confinement  such 
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a  state  is  sometimes  developed,  but  never  originated.  However, 
to  avoid  having  insane  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary,  as  it 
is  no  place  for  them,  earnest  efforts  were  made  in  February 
of  1 88 1  to  relieve  not  only  the  prison  of  such,  but  relieve 
the  prisoners  of  a  condition  of  treatment  entirely  unfitted 
for  their  diseased  minds.  A  resolution  was  adopted  looking 
to  interesting  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  the  Legis- 
lature and  all  persons,  in  their  removal  to  Norristown  to 
the  new  Insane  Hospital.  A  lively  interest  was  awakened,  and 
a  few  removals  took  place,  but  not  at  all  sufficient.  It  is  very 
clear  that  more  labor  must  be  spent  in  this  direction.  The 
form'^r  Warden  said  emphatically  insane  persons  could  not 
have  at  the  Penitentiary  the  treatment  they  required.  He  en- 
deavored to  do  the  best  he  could  with  them.  He  has  taken 
them  out  of  the  cells  and  walked  up  and  down  the  corridors 
with  them  to  give  them  a  change,  but  he  had  not  the  time  for 
this  ;  was  never  appointed  to  take  care  of  insane  persons,  and 
they  cannot  have  that  iHedical  and  other  treatment  they  re- 
quire. We  trust  further  efforts  will  be  made  in  this  direction, 
Is  it  fair  to  place  the  insane  criminal  in  the  small  cell  and  under 
the  rigid  treatment  that  is  given  the  criminal  that  has  full  pos- 
session of  his  mental  powers  ?  We  greatly  need  more  care  of 
those  unfortunate  beings  who  may  be  classed  as  insane  crimi- 
nals. In  every  one  there  are  some  sane  qualities ;  let  those  be 
worked  upon  and  developed,  and  let  such  as  are  insane,  while 
guarded,  be  if  possible  ignored;  in  other  words,  more  of 
wise  liberty  and  less  of  straight-jacket  restraint. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  on  the 
subject : — 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  2d  mo., 
17th,  1 88 1,  Alfred  H.  Love  offered  the  following  Preamble 
and  Resolution,  which  were  approved  : — 

Whereas  :  We  are  informed  that  there  are  a  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  who  were  at  the  time  of  their  commit- 
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ment  insane,  and  believing  that  such  an  institution  is  not  the  proper 
place  either  for  their  treatment  as  insane  persons  or  for  their  refor- 
mation as  criminals,  and  that  imprisonment  of  such  was  not  con- 
templated in  the  establishment  of  this  Penitentiary,  and  their  care 
imposes  an  unjust  burden  on  the  Warden  and  other  officers  ; 
therefore 

Resolvedy  That  we  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  to  the 
public,  for  their  removal  from  the  said  Penitentiary  to  such  an 
asylum  as  shall  give  them  the  care  required,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  society  from  their  acts  of  criminality,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Chas.  £.  Cadwalader  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  above  resolution. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Cadwalader,  A.  H.  Love  and  William  J.  Mullin  were 
appointed  the  committee. 

There  had  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  a  bill  to 
establish  '*the  whipping  post  for  husbands  who  beat  their 
wives/'  and  regarding  this  as  a  gi^ss  violation  of  the  high 
standard  of  the  treatment  of  criminals  that  this  state  had 
attained,  prompt  action  was  taken  in  opposition  to  its  adoption, 
and  the  following  memorial  sent  to  the  Legislature  : — 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  3rd 
mo.,  17th,  1 88 1,  the  following  memorial  to  the  Legislature 
was  adopted  : — 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  : — 

Whereas,  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  **  whipping  men  with  thirty  lashes  who  beat 
their  wives  or  other  females;'*  and 

Whereas,  The  **  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Mise- 
ries of  Public  Prisons  *'  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  any  such  law, 
and  hold  that  it  would  be  a  retrogade  step  for  the  State  to  take, 
that  the  present  system  is  a  far  better  remedy ;  that  it  would  brutal- 
ize the  law,  the  executioner  and  the  victim,  and  counteract  the 
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moral  influences  that  are  now  thrown  around  the  prisoner,  there- 
fore 

Resohed^  That  we  present  this  memorial  with  the  hope  that  the 
said  bill  shall  not  become  a  law. 

Resolved^  That  deprecating  the  whipping  of  a  wife  or  of  a  female, 
we  shall  favor  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  as  will  subject  the  wife 
beater  to  additional  imprisonment  upon  a  second  or  third  con- 
viction. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  shall  be  appointed  who  shall 
have  power  to  write  to  our  fellow  member,  George  W.  Hall,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  if  necessary  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  to  proceed  to  Harrlsburg  and  more  directly  present  our 
objections  to  it. 

We  were  gratified  to  learn  of  the  defeat  of  the  proposition, 
and  it  becomes  us  to  watch  all  such  legislation,  and  to  be  ready 
to  maintain  our  present  system  of  reformation  through  those 
moral  means  which  will  elevate  the  character  of  the  prisoner, 
and  that  will  develope  and  not  degrade  still  lower  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  a  single  human  being.  At  the  same  time 
we  had  wise  suggestions  presented  for  the  better  protection  of 
wives  who  may  be  abused  by  husbands,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  was,  that  upon  subsequent  convictions  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment should  be  increased. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  a  dreadful  tragedy  occurred 
in  one  of  the  cells,  clearly  the  result  of  placing  two  bad  men  in 
the  same  apartment.  This  brought  prominently  to  our  notice 
the  impropriety,  and  indeed  the  illegality  and  criminality  on 
the  part  of  officials,  of  the  custom  of  placing  more  than  one 
person  in  a  cell.  Where  there  is  no  change,  and  no  strong 
moral  foundation,  it  is  not  strange  that  there  might  be  quar- 
reling between  those  locked  for  years  in  a  small  cell,  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  with  dispositions  thoroughly  incompatible. 
it  seems  here  was  a  want  of  congeniality,  and  hence  trouble 
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was  likely  to  come.  We  record  with  pleasure  that  the  Warden 
endeavors  to  avoid  these  unhappy  occurrences  by  selecting 
persons  of  similar  dispositions,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  place  more  than  one  in  a  cell ;  but  the  difficulty  must  be  ap- 
parent to  every  one  who  will  contemplate  the  continuous  living 
together  in  these  cells  without  change,  partaking  of  food  to- 
gether, sleeping  in  the  same  apartment,  dressing  and  working 
together.  What  monotony  !  It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  legal,  it 
is  not  **  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,"  and  it  ought  to  be 
stopped  ! 

We  sent  the  following  Memorial  to  Harrisburg,  adopted  3d 
Month  17,  1881: 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania : 

Again  a  terrible  tragedy  has  occurred  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
the  result  of  a  departure  from  the  Separate  System,  and  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  law  of  the  State — one  prisoner  brutally  mur- 
dered his  cell-mate,  and  then  committed  suicide. 

We  earnestiy  petition  for  a  return  to  the  Separate  System,  for 
which  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  built,  and  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  either  by  another  building,  or  by  requiring  the 
counties  to  provide  for  county  prisoners.  We  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  extend  remarks  expressive  of  our  condemnation  of  the  practice 
of  putting  two  bad  men  together  in  a  small  cell  intended  for  but 
one  person.  Think  for  a  moment  of  strangers,  steeped  in  crime, 
placed  in  the  same  cell,  day  in  and  day  out,  compelled  to  eat, 
sleep,  and  work  there  ;  and  then  imagine  the  controversies  that 
may  arise  between  them,  as  they  do  between  those  who  have  their 
freedom  ;  the  anger  and  passion  ;  the  strong  over  the  weak  ;  the 
possible  insanity;  and  then  the  impossibility. of  assistance  being 
rendered  to  the  weak  and  injured  party,  and  we  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  the  State  that  will  allow  this  condition,  is  not 
entirely  without  blame,  and  is  wanting  in  a  common  humanity  not 
to  relieve  it,  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  repetition  of  the  horror. 
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Last  summer  we  appointed  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Charities  and  Corrections,  held  at  Boston,  and  re- 
ceived interesting  and  valuable  reports.  Among  those  who 
attended  were  Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Cadwal- 
ader  and  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  Esq.,  the  last-named  of 
whom  contributes  the  following  paper  : 

The  Boston  Society  of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  its 
Lessons  in  Penology. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  in  the  Boston  Conference  justifies  a  full 
account  of  its  proceedings. 

Pennsylvania  was  represented  by  a  State  Delegation  appointed  by 
Governor  Hoyt,  who  showed  his  interest  in  the  subject  by  selecting 
for  this  office  those  who  are  known  in  various  branches  of  Charity 
and  Correction.  The  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  Prison  Society, 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Penitentiaries,  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  Society  to  Protect 
Children  from  Cruelty,  and  a  number  of  local  institutions,  were 
also  represented.  Other  States  were  much  more  largely  represented, 
and  the  number  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  representatives 
brought  the  total  of  those  in  attendance  up  to  a  very  respectable 
audience,  while  the  ninety  persons  who  spoke  during  the  six  days 
of  the  Conference  had  much  to  say  that  is  well  worthy  of  being 
preserved,  permanently,  in  the  handsome  volume  of  its  Pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Seventh  Section  of  its  Contents  (pp.  2t;o-27o)  is  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  subject  of  Crime  and  its  Penalties,  with  essays 
and  papers  pertinent  to  that  heading  ;  **  The  Model  Prison,*'  by  T. 
H.  Nevin;  **  Some  Thoughts  on  Convict  Punishments,**  by  Rich- 
ard Vaux;  **  Suggestions  about  the  Reformation  of  Criminals,** 
by  W.  F.  Spalding  ;  an  extended  report  of  the  debate  on  these 
topics,  in  which  many  whose  names  are  familiar  to  all  students  of 
Penology  took  part ;  and,  finally,  a  full  description  of  the 
Women's  Prison  at  Sherborne,  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  the 
members  of  the  C^onference  to  that   institution,  one  of  the  most 
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interesting  of  all  that  were  thrown  open  to  the  visitors  in  and  near 
Boston. 

Small  as  is  the  proportion  of  the  volume  in  question,  devoted  to 
the  special  subject,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general 
interest  is  more  actively  directed  to  the  topics  better  fitted  for  pub- 
lic discipline.  The  Organization  of  Charities  in  Cities,  Immigra- 
tion, Preventive  Work  Among  Children,  and  such  highly  technical 
matters  as  Insanity,  Epilepsy,  and  the  Organization  and  Work  of 
State  Boards  of  Charities,  were  all  discussed  at  length,  both  in 
carefully-prepared  essays  and  in  debates,  that  have,  no  doubt,  been 
benefited  by  the  pruning  hand  of  the  reporter  and  the  editor.  It 
is  at  least  satisfactory  to  find  that  Prison  Work  is  assigned  its 
proper  place  in  the  proceedings  of  an  association  organized  to 
secure  the  best  results  for  those  who  are  working  in  the  broad  field 
of  philanthropy,  and  to  invite  all  who  labor  for  the  public  weal. 

Mr.  Nevin  and  Mr.  Vaux  are  too  well  known  in  Pennsylvania  as 
representative  men,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  two  great  Peniten- 
tiaries of  the  State,  to  require  any  restatement  of  their  views.  The 
paper  of  Mr.  Spalding  may  be  said  to  embody  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Commissioners,  whose  Secretary 
he  is.  He  urges  an  increased  introduction  of  a  system  of  indeter- 
minate sentences,  and  a  greater  provision  for  following  discharged 
prisoners,  alike  as  a  means  of  help  to  the  reformed  criminal,  if  he  be 
such,  and  as  a  matter  of  protection  to  the  public.  A  system  of 
thorough  police  supervision  has  worked  with  wonderfully  good  re- 
sults in  England,  and  if  it  could  be  successfully  introduced  here 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  protect  a  man  desirous  of 
returning  to  honest  courses,  from  the  evil  influences  of  his  old 
-associates,  and  thus  give  society  a  self-supporting  member,  in- 
stead of  a  new  subject  for  public  expenditure  in  the  costly  processes 
of  recapture,  retrial  and  reimprisonment.  The  experience  of  the 
prison  agents  of  Boston  and  of  other  cities,  reported  to  the  Con- 
ference, is  nearly  that  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  difficult  duty 
of  protecting  discharged  prisoners  alike  from  the  temptations  put  in 
their  way  by  their  old  associates,  and  from  the  difficulties  that  nec- 
essarily environ  the  efforts  of  such  men  to  get  back  to  their  old 
places  among  men  not  willing  to  receive  on  a  footing  of  equality 
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those  who  have  heen  branded  by  the  law,  stigmatized  by  conviction , 
sentence  and  imprisonment  for  crime.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
event  of  the  Boston  Conference  was  the  unanimous  agreement  of  its 
members  as  to  the  great  excellence  of  the  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women  at  Sherborne,  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  The  members 
of  the  Conference  spent  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  July  a8,  in  a 
visit  to  the  prison,  and  it  was  thoroughly  inspected  by  others  at 
different  times  when  there  was  nothing  of  a  holiday  guise  about  it, 
and  the  actual  working  could  be  seen  to  greatest  advantage.  It  is 
entirely  a  woman's  institution,  as  the  Hon.  Thomas  Parsons,  Chair- 
roan  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  said, 
and  the  plan  originated  in  the  minds  of  women,  while  its  execution 
and  the  entire  charge  of  its  administration  have  been  successfully 
executed  by  women.  It  is  largely  cared  for  by  the  two  women  who 
are  members  of  the  State  Prison  Board,  and  all  its  officers,  superin- 
tendent, chaplain,  physician,  teachers  and  prefects,  are  women.  It 
IS  a  capital  example  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  system  of  pro- 
gressive classification  of  convicts,  regulated  by  works  and  extended 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  prison.  It  is  by  a  continued  supervision 
that  the  inmates  are  under  its  control  even  after  they  have  left  the 
prison,  and  their  care  even  then  is  entrusted  only  to  persons  fitted 
for  the  oversight  of  discharged  prisoners.  The  system  in  force  pro- 
vides for  a  total  seclusion  of  each  prisoner  during  the  first  week  of 
imprisonment,  and  for  a  separate  treatment  of  the  old  habitual  and 
hopeless  offenders,  who  are  as  far  as  possible  sent  to  common  jails, 
so  that  the  work  of  reformation  may  be  carried  on  with  effective  re- 
sults. 

Although  there  is  no  formal  legislation  provided  for  indeterminate 
sentences,  the  same  result  is  attained  by  a  wise  experience  of  the  large 
power  ccrtiferred  upon  the  State  Board,  which  authorises  the  trans- 
fer of  prisoners  who  have  earned  sufficient  good  marks,  from  con- 
finement, to  homes  supplied  by  visitors  appointed  by  the  State, 
where  under  the  daily  supervision  of  well  selected  families  and  with 
frequent  reports  to  some  person  near  at  hand,  the  work  of  restora- 
tion to  honest  and  clean  life  is  rapidly  completed.  As  against 
such  a  system,  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  fact,  that 
even  in  an  institution  as  well  ordered  as  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
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there  are  found   in   its  cells,   or  from  mere  over  population,  the 
fault  of  the  State,  and  not  of  the  management  or  the  system,  women 
confined  by  twos  and  threes,  with  so  little  discrimination,  that  pri- 
soners who  are  professional  and  hardened  criminals,  are  found  com- 
panions of  persons  sentenced  for  infanticide.     The  very  first  ele- 
ments of  reformation  by  prison  discipline  are  violated  when  offenders 
against  the  law,  known  and  easily  distinguishable  as  hopeless  of 
any  improvement,   are  made   the  instructors   of  those   who  have 
sinned  in  youth,  and  under  the  influence  of  an   overpowering  fear 
of  the  results  of  an  offence  against  morals.     Of  course,  until  the 
State  provides  sufficient  prison  accommodation  to  give  the  Pennsyl- 
vaina  system  room  for  its  enforcement,  the  evils  of  overcrowding 
at  Cherry  Hill  must  continue,  but  at  least  the  worst  evils  of  the 
congregate  system  ought  not    to    be  introduced    there.     No  one 
could  go  to  Massachusetts  from  Pennsylvania  to  attend  the  Prison 
Conference,  without  learning  a  lesson  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  a  State  Board,  which  shall  have  a  large  share  of  visitatorial  and 
even  executive  authority  over  all  the  prisons  of  the  State.     The 
State   Board  of  Charity  of  Pennsylvania  needs  the   support  and 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  managers  of  every  well  governed  Penal, 
Reformatory  and  Charitable  Institution  throughout  this  State.     It 
is  now  only  an  advisory  board,  with  too  little  power  to  enforce  at- 
tention to  its  suggestions  upon  the  officers  of  such  institutions,  and 
with  doubtful  hold  upon  the  legislature,  to  secure  that  instant  and 
ready  acquiescence  in  its  matured  judgments  and  its  well  founded 
recommendations,  that  are  freely,  and  gladly,  and  gratefully  given 
in   other  States.     Pennsylvania  gives  its  State  Board  a  nominal, 
•legal  status,  and  denies  it  that  strong  moral  support  which  makes 
other  States  so  much   more  efficient    in  their   reformatory  work. 
The  section  of  the  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Con- 
ference (pp.  37,  97),  which  deals  with  Boards  of  State  Charities,  is 
full   of  instruction  on  this  subject,  and   Pennsylvania  owes  it  to 
itself  and  to  its  old  reputation  as  the  leader  in   nearly  all  philan- 
thropic work,  to  seA  out  its  best  men,  to  put  them  on   its  State 
Board,  to  clothe  them  with  large  power,  and  to  give  heed  to  its  ad- 
vice and  to  its  warning,  until  this  is  done,  we  shall  continue  to  see 
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time  and  money  spent  in  deference  to  political  and  local  influences 
to  little  or  no  good  results. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Governor  Hoyt  has  set  to  work 
thoroughly  to  investigate  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of 
the  State  and  to  introduce  such  existing  methods  as  have  proved 
successful  elsewhere.  His  recent  visit  to  the  New  York  Reforma- 
tory at  Elmira  has  been  fruitful  of  instruction. 

In  pursuance  of  his  wishes  and  example,  the  Commission  charged 
with  the  erection  of  a  Middle  Penitentiary,  have  examined  Mr. 
Brockaway's  work  at  Elmira,  and  will  no  doubt  ask  and  obtain 
from  the  Legislature  authority  to  apply  the  system  of  indeterminate 
sentences  in  their  new  prison  at  Hollidaysburg.  It  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  regretted  that  even  a  partial  introduction  of  the  Crofton 
method  could  not  have  been. effected  in  the  way  pointed  out  by 
those  who  asked  the  Legislatuj;e  to  buy  the  House  of  Refuge  in 
Philadelphia  for  a  Reformatory  for  first  offenders  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-five.  'The  State  would  thus,  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  and  at  small  expense,  have  acquired  a  property  well 
situated  and  well  fitted  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  that  can 
no  longer  be  called  experimental,  while  the  House  of  Refuge 
could,  with  the  proceeds,  have  moved  out  into  the  country,  and, 
on  a  suitable  site,  have  introduced  the  system  found  so  effective, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  of  small  Family  Homes,  with  Farm, 
Schools,  Industrial  Training,  and  all  the  elements  of  reformation 
and  supervision  impossible  within  city  limits,  where  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  home  antecedents  are  really  never  out  of  reach,  or  under 
the  control  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 

The  House  of  Refuge,  of  necessity,  limits  its  work  to  children 
under  sixteen,  but  the  experience  of  its  managers  and  officers 
shows  that  there  are  many  over  that  age  who  only  need  a  guiding 
hand  and  judicious  care  to  be  reformed. 

Now,  there  is  really  no  provision  for  such  cases,  other  than  the 
really  dangerous  influences  of  the  House  of  Correction,  the  County 
Poor  House  or  Prison,  and  the  Penitentiary. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  in  a  full  and  extensive  report  on  the 
subject,  presented  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  in  1 88 i-i. 
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made  a  detailed  statement  of  the  commitments  of  this  class  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  the  State  ;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  fiar  from  a 
thousand  are  annually  distributed  throughout  the  State,  in  just  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  any  reformation,  and  to  secure  an  almost  certain 
and  absolute  return  to  crime. 

Mr.  Richard  Vaux,  recognized  wherever  penal  reformation  is 
made  a  matter  of  earnest  inquiry  as  its  chief  exponent,  fixes  on 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  commitments  as  the  pro- 
portion of  those  under  twenty-one. 

It  is  poor  economy  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  neglect 
any  opportunity  of  curing  this  growing  evil,  and  to  cut  off  at  its 
source  that  stream  of  crime  which  grows  greater  each  year,  carrying 
off  in  its  swelling  current,  those  who  might  be  saved,  and  subject- 
ing the  State,  and  each  of  its  counties,  cities  and  townships,  to  an 
expense  of  which  the  aggregate  i^ vastly  beyond  what  would  pre- 
vent crime,  as  well  as  save  property,  and  even  life. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
will  be  held  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  July,  1882,  and  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  begin  to  prepare  material  for  its  session,  and  to  invite  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  its  work,  and  its  advantage  to  all  en- 
gs^ed  in  the  kind  of  employment  what  comes  within  its  scope. 
Abroad,  the  governments  of  France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy  have 
set  on  foot  annual  meetings  of  its  prison  officials,  they  have  their 
special  organs,  and  they  give  evidence  of  the  great  advantages  de- 
rived from  useful  training  of  prison  officers,  of  the  application  of  their 
best  intelligence  and  zeal  to  questions  of  Hygiene,  Architecture, 
Physiology,  and  the  other  matters  of  such  importance  in  Penology. 
In  England  a  great  step  has  been  taken  in  putting  all  prisons  under  a 
general  administrative  supervision  from  the  central  authority,  while 
still  leaving  to  local  visitors  large  power  for  benefitting  the  inmates 
by  help  during  imprisonnient  and  assistance  afler  discharge.  Here 
the  General  Government  has  advanced  too,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
undertakes  an  exhaustive  Census  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  the 
Defective,  Dependent  and  Delinquent  classes;  at  pp.  196,  204,  of 
the  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Conference,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Wines,  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  Tenth  Census,  gave  a  very 
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full  and  clear  account  of  the  work  in  hand.  He  began  with  a  plan 
of  inquiry,  with  seven  special  supplementary  schedules,  this  was 
followed  by  an  appeal  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  physicians, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  thirty-two  thousand  enumerators,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  number  of  those  included  in  the  defective,  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  classes  now  amount  to  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  A  hundred  and  fifty  clerks  worked  at  the  cor- 
rection and  classification  of  this  great  army,  and  of  the  institutions 
provided  for  them,  about  seven  thousand  homes,  asylums,  alms- 
houses, jails  and  lock-ups.  Apart  from  mere  statistics,  the  census 
will  give  a  report  on  crime  and  the  treatment  of  criminals,  an 
account  of  the  prisoners  and  the  prison  systems,  of  the  criminal 
statutes  and  criminal  courts  of  each  State,  including  the  police  de- 
partment, and  subordinate  magistrates  and  their  work.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Prison  Society  as  the  oldest  organi- 
zation engaged  in  the  practical  and  theoretical  application  of 
Penology  as  a  science,  to  the  every  day  needs  of  the  public  and  the 
prisoner,  will  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  presentation  at  the  next 
and  at  each  successive  meeting  of  the  Conference,  a  full  account  of 
its  own  history,  as  showing  the  progress  that  it  has  made  in  its  long 
experience,  and  of  the  labors  that  it  has  on  hand,  and  of  the  plans 
with  which  it  means  to  keep  to  the  front  in  all  measures  that  can 
alleviate  the  condition  of  prisons  and  reform  their  inmates. 

There  are  many  incidents  that  occur  in  our  labors  that  en- 
courage us,  and  prove,  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction, 
that  they  are  blessed,  and  that  the  Separate  System  is  the 
best  ever  adopted. 

The  value  of  having  an  Agent  who  will  attend  to  the  dis- 
charged prisoners  is  very  frequently  confirmed.  This  atten- 
tion consists  in  seeing  that  they  have  suitable  clothing  ;  that 
they  are  directed  to  find  employment,  and  assisted  in  obtain- 
ing it ;  that  if  they  wish  to  go  to  distant  homes,  tickets  are 
procured  for  them,  many  of  the  railroad  and  steamboat  com- 
panies generously  co-operating  with  us  ;  and,  added  to  these 
kind  attentions,  that  advice  and  assistance  that  can  scarcely 
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be  set  to  rules  or  expressed  in  words,  but  which  comes  spon- 
taneously, with  a  good  and  earnest  spirit,  **  to  bear  one  an- 
other's burdens,"  **  to  give  freely,"  and  that  can  say,  "  This  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.'*  This  office  is  satisfactorily  filled  by 
Wilmer  W.  Walter,  who  furnishes  us  monthly  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  number  discharged,  and  how  they  have  been 
cared  for. 

He  reports  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  : — 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  discharged  from  the  Penitentiary 
during  the  year  was  404,  of  these  there  remained  in  the  city  196 ; 
went  to  their  homes  or  their  friends  in  the  couiilry,  208  ;  of  those 
desiring  it,  I  accompanied  to  the  depot  and  procured  tickets  of 
transportation  for  53. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  through  the 
generosity  of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  companies,  tickets  for  dis- 
charged prisoners  at  one- half  the  regular  rate  of  fare  ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  the  issue  of  these  tickets  has  been  discontinued, 
owing  to  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  by  discharged  prisoners  procur- 
ing these  tickets  and  afterwards  disposing  of  them  to  other  parties 
at  an  advance  over  the  price  |)aid  for  them  by  themselves. 

I  have  aided  quite  a  large  number  of  discharged  convicts  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society  and  tlirough  the  assistance  of  its  friends, 
by  procuring  them  clothing  and  trans[)ortation  to  various  parts  of 
this  country  and  England,  all  of  whom  have  reached  their  destina- 
tion safely,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  are  doing  well,  and 
promise  to  become  good  and  useful  citizens 

The  following  are  two  of  the  many  cases  to  which  I  have 
extended  assistance  during  the  j)ast  year,  all  of  which  will  prove 
that  your  agent  has  not  labored  in  vain,  and  that  his  labors  have 
been  blessed  with  the  asurance  from  those  who  have  derived  bene- 
fits from  his  hands,  that  he  has  encouraged  them  to  live  honest  and 
respectable  lives  in  the  future. 

No.  I,  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  incarcerated  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary for  quite  a  period,  and  who  was  represented  to  me  by  his 
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overseer  as  a  person  worthy  of  our  aid.  Upon  his  discharge,  I 
assisted  him  to  reach  his  friends  in  the  West.  Upon  his  arrival 
there  his  friends  procured  for  him  a  situation  upon  a  steam  railway. 
Through  competency  and  industry  this  man  has  been  promoted 
from  time  to  time,  until  he  now  holds  the  responsible  position  of 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  branches  of  this  road.  While  in 
Philadelphia  on  business  a  short  time  since,  he  came  to  see  me, 
and,  in  most  glowing  language,  thanked  me  and  the  Society  for 
which  I  labor,  for  the  great  benefit  we  had  rendered  him  in  restor- 
him  to  his  friends,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  **  Encouraging 
him  to  shun  evil  Ampanions,  as  well  as  the  ways  that  are  dark 
and  tricks  that  are  vain.** 

No.  2  is  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  sent  to  the  Penitentiary 
from  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  this  State,  upon  his  discharge  I 
procured  him  a  situation,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city,  with  a 
grocer,  at  J 12. 00  per  month  and  board.  By  strict  attention  to 
duty  and  promptness  in  performing  the  same,  this  man  has  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  employer  to  the  extent  of  being  entrusted  with 
ihe  collection  of  bills  and  other  moneys,  and  with  the  deposit  of 
the  same  in  the  bank,  besides  many  other  duties  not  generally  en- 
trusted to  an  ^* eX'Convtcty  When  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
confidence  reposed  in  this  man  by  his  employer,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  inform  him  (the  employer),  which  1  did,  of  his  assistant's  pre- 
vious record,  fearing  that  the  temptations  thrown  in  his  way  might 
cause  him  to  once  more  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  Upon 
my  relating  to  his  employer  what  I  knew  concerning  the  past  life 
of  my  '*  ex-convict,"  he  remarked  to  me,  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  to  keep  the  man,  and  would  continue  to  repose  confidence 
in  him  until  he  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  same. 

All  who  are  bent  to  the  I'enitenliiiry  are  not  dishonest  by  choice, 
their  circumstances  in  life  have  had  much  to  do  in  their  being  com- 
mitted to  the  felon's  cell. 

If  such  can  be  i)rovided  with  emi)loyment,  or  with  such  means 
as  will  enable  them  to  procure  the  snme  for  themselves,  I  am  satis- 
fied, the  number  who  are  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  upon  their  second 
conviction,  would  be  greatly  diminished,  as  well  as  their  cniire 
reformation  establishetl. 
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The  labors  of  the  officers  and  members  of  this  Society  are  be 
coming  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  I  trust  that  we  may  be  able 
to  continue  our  work  with  greater  success  than  ever  before,  proving 
to  the  world,  that  a  helping  hand  and  a  kind  word  can  be  a  saving 
power  to  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  being  known  as 
criminals. 

I  have  received  invaluable  assistance  from  the  kind  and  courte- 
ous officers  in  charge  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  well  as  from  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Society,  for  which  I  am  truly  grateful, 
and  with  the  hope  that  my  labors  may  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  all  with  whom  I  am  connected,  ^ 

I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  W    Walter, 
Agent, 

Among  the  many  incidents  that  illustrate  the  value  of  this 
department  of  the  Society,  is  the  following : — 

A  lad  of  14  had  been  a  tow-path  boy,  and  we  cannot  pass 
the  coincidence  without  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  beloved 
and  lamented  President  of  the  United  States,  James  A.  Gar- 
field, was  once  a  poor  tow-path  boy,  teaching  us  that  every  one 
is  worthy  of  our  te'nderest  care.  This  boy  had  been  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary  for  three  years.  When  he  came  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  He  was  taught  the  trade  of  shoemaking,  and 
turned  out  a  good  workman.  He  became  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  one  of  the  visitors  took  a  lively  interest  in  him.  Since  his 
discharge  he  has  written  to  one  of  our  members,  stating  that 
he  had  arrived  home  safely,  and  had  deposited  already  ^25  in 
the  savings  bank,  and  was  expecting  to  procure  a  permanent 
situation  in  a  shoe  factory. 

As  illustrative  of  the  value  of  the  visits  by  our  committee,  we 
quote  from  a  letter  received  from  a  prisoner  who  had  been  re- 
garded as  almost  beyond  reformation  : — 

"  Ever  since  you  have  been  talking  to  me  about  stealing  I  have 
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been  thinking  about  it,  and  the  more  I  think  about  it,  and  the 
misery  it  has  brought  on  roe  and  my  poor  family,  I  am  getting  down 
on  it,  for  I  can  see  your  advice  is  good  ;  and  if  I  had  had  you  to 
advise  me  before,  i  would  not  be  here  the  second  time,  for  I  can  see 
you  mean  good,  and  that  you  are  trying  to  save  my  soul  and  body, 
and  by  the  help  of  God  I  am  going  to  take  your  advice.  I  did  not 
understand  you  at  first,  but  I  do  now,  for  I  see  you  come  to  us 
thieves  to  do  us  good,  and  you  have  done  my  heart  good  ;  you  have 
almost  got  the  feeling  of  theft  worked  out  of  my  poor  heart,  and 
don't  be  afraid  to  talk  to  me  as  plainly  as  you  feel  like  doing." 


A  prisoner  who  came  out  with  a  determination  to  do  right, 
went  to  Chicago  through  the  help  given  him  by  the  agent,  and 
one  of  our  visitors  gave  him  some  articles  to  sell  and  perhaps 
to  order  from.  He  wrote  cheerfully  from  Chicago  :  *'  I  will 
remain  here  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  start  on  foot  for  Wis- 
consin. The  Lord  will  direct  my  steps  ;  I  know  if  I  do  not 
forget  Him,  he  will  not  forget  me,  of  that  I  am  assured." 

Another  case  shows  the  value  of  the  visits  given  by  the 
Committee.  One  of  our  visitors  was  on  the  street  car  and  the 
conductor  beckoned  to  him,  and  he  spoke  up  :  '/  I  have  paid 
my  fare,*'  and  looked  away.  In  a  little  while  he  saw  the  con- 
ductor motion  to  him  again,  and  going  to  him  said  :  '*  I  have 
paid  you  my  fare."  The  conductor  whispered,  "  Do  you  not 
know  No.  ,  whom  you  visited  for  several  years  in  the 

Penitentiary,  and  with  whom  you  plead  to  abandon  the  habit  of 
stealing  and  going  with  bad  companions  Well,  I  was  that 
man,  and  I  resolved  to  take  your  advice ;  you  saved  me.  I 
have  been  on  this  line  a  conductor  for  two  years,  and  have 
faithfully  performed  my  duty,  and  have  never  cheated  the 
company  out  of  a  cent  and  never  will." 

One  of  the  most  conclusive  incidents  proving  the  value  of  the 
separate  system,  whereby  discharged  prisoners  do  not  know 
each  other,  occurred  when  the  Warden  stood  at  the  corner  of 
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a  street  and  a  genteel  looking  man  came  ui)  and  inquired  after 
his  health.  The  Warden  recognized  him  as  having  been  a 
prisoner,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  conversation,  another 
man  approached  with  pleasant  remarks  to  the  Warden,  and  re- 
mained talking  a  few  moments,  during  which  time  a  third  gen- 
tlemanly-dressed person  came  from  another  street  and  joined 
them,  as  he  too  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  Warden.  The 
Warden  knew  each,  as  having  been  in  the  Penitentiary,  but  not 
one  of  the  three  knew  the  others  had  been,  and  of  course  the 
Warden  made  no  introductions,  but  treated  them  all  civilly,  and 
they  respected  him,  and  were  doing  well  in  their  social  and 
business  relations. 

While  we  could  go  on  and  narrate  other  cases  which  prove 
the  value  of  the  system  so  peculiar  to  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the 
very  presentation  of  these  simple  facts,  g^ive  the  highest  com- 
mendation to  it,  we  turn  to  the  Report  on  Industries,  and  we 
have  to  regret  that  there  is  one  so  called  Industry  that  ranks 
second  on  the  list  of  pecuniary  value.  We  refer  to  cigar- 
making,  including  labor  and  profit.  This  amounted  in  1880  to 
$3,346.27;  while  cane  work  was  $2,513.65;  weaving, 
$1,876.08,  and  other  similar  and  valuable  employments  or 
trades  taking  rank  below  this  of  cigar-making.  Shoemaking 
is  the  only  industry  that  exceeds  it.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  the 
the  best  judgment  ?  May  it  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  fifty 
prisoners  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  ?  Certain  it  is 
to  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  that  there  are 
trades  that  would  be  far  better  for  them  to  follow  when  dis- 
charged. They  contract  habits  that  will  be  expensive  to  them 
when  out,  as  indeed  it  is  while  in,  for  contrary  to  that  judicious 
economy  which  they  should  be  taught  while  confined,  they  are 
permitted  to  buy  tobacco  with  their  earnings.  It  should  be 
our  object  to  elevate  the  prisoner  with  employments  that  will 
secure  for  them  such  positions  in  life  that  will  be  above  temp- 
tation, as  well  as  to  instruct  them  in  making  that  which  is  in 
use  by  all  persons  and  in  all  places. 
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Shoemaking,  cane- work,  weaving,  stocking-making,  and  the 
like,  are  general  industries,  patronized  by  all,  in  use  every- 
where, and  shut  out  from  no  place j  while  cigar-makinj^^  nmst 
be  limited  to  a  trade  with  less  than  one-half  of  mankind. 
The  article  is  fortunately  not  in  use  by  all,  and,  indeed,  many 
men  do  not  patronize  it ;  it  is  not  permitted  to  be  used  in  all 
places,  and  is  productive  of  sickness,  and  against  wluch  a 
protest  is  presented  by  higii  authority,  and  by  verj^  nuuiy 
respectable  persons.  Hence,  we  submit;  is  jt  creditable  or 
wise  to  pander  to  this  employment,  and  *'  to  teach  men  so?** 


COUNIT  PRISON!. 

While  the  labor  to  be  performed  in  the  County  Trfson 
by  the  Visiting  Committee  is  essentially  the  same  as  at  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  there  are  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments in  the  way  that  render  it  less  encouraging  to  visit. 

This  comes  from  the  neces.s;irily  shorter  sentences  of 
prisoners,  their  more  frequent  change,  and  the  over-crowded 
condition  of  the  prison. 

The  few  faithful  visitors  who  render  their  monthly  reports 
are  to  be  kindly  strengthened  and  encouraged,  bcrau>.e 
their  labor  is  hard.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  because 
the  population  of  the  County  Prison  fluctuates,  because  the 
terms  of  imprisonment  are  comparatively  short — an- 1  the 
large  number  of  commitments  make  it  necessary  to  place 
more  than  one  in  a  cell — that  the  number  of  visitors  shuuM 
be  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 

We  learn  there  are  many  who  have  no  work,  and  ^ome 
who  crave  to  learn  a  trade  are  disappointed. 

True,  there  are  propositions  for  improvement,  and  wc  re- 
gret Councils  did  not  agree  to  accept  the  ground  at  tlie 
House  of  Correction  for  a  new  prison.  It  seems  the  Board 
of   Inspectors    agreed  upon   a  site    that  was    dry  and   wcli 
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adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  when  the  proposition  reached 
the  Council  Chamber,  delays  and  postponements,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  defeated  it.  May  it  be  revived,  and  we  see  before 
long,  a  new  prison  built  upon  reform  principles.  Let  there 
be  but  one  story,  and  each  cell  furnished  about  as  they  are 
now,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  little  yard  to  each  cell,  into 
which  the  prisoners  may  go  every  day  for  a  certain  time, 
and  where,  in  the  season  of  gardening,  they  may  cultivate 
something  that  -may  grow  and  yield  flowers  or  fruit  Good 
results  may  confidentl}'  be  expected  from  looking  into  the 
sky,  digging  in  the  ground,  cultivating  something  green  and 
getting  into  the  open  air — nature's  true  ministers.  The  pre- 
sent objection  is,  that  those  on  the  upper  floors  cannot  have 
this  needed  change ;  they  do  not  put  their  feet  upon  '*  mother 
earth  ;**  they  do  not  have  the  ministering  power  of  open  air 
and  growing  plant. 

In  connection  with  the  overcrowding  in  the  male  depart- 
ment of  the  County  Prison,  and  the  large  number  of  vacant 
cells  in  the  female  department,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  it 
would  be  well  to  make  such  a  change  in  that  part  of  the 
prison  as  would  utihze  the  unoccupied  portion  for  the  males. 
It  seems  unfair  that  women  should  have  room  and  to  spare, 
and  the  men  be  crowded,  in  some  cases,  three  and  four  in  a 
cell. 

This  change  can  be  as  judiciously  managed  as  it  has  been 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  It  has  been  ascertained  by  seve- 
ral years  of  experience,  and  especially  since  the  wise  acfminis- 
istration  of  our  late  and  and  ever  revered  friend  and  co- 
laborer,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  whose  scholarly  hand  so  recently 
gave  life,  and  even  enthusiasm,  to  these  annual  reports,  tha^ 
the  number  of  women  prisoners  is  materially  lessened,  and 
likely  to  continue  so,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  use  for 
the  unoccupied  cells. 

The  labors  of  the   Committee   on  the  County  Prison,  as 
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well  as  the  management  of  the  prison  itself,  have  been 
greatly  lessened,  and  the  good  work  of  the  system  under 
which  we  work  very  much  enhanced,  by  the  unremitting  phi- 
lanthropy and  humanity  of  the  prison-agent,  William  J.  Mul- 
len, who  seems  to  accept  the  injunction,  as  of  old,  *'  They 
shall  comfort  you  when  ye  seek  their  way." 

He  continues  to  do  all  in  his  power,  investigating  the  cases 
of  hardship,  to  prevent  suffering,  and  where  there  is  hasty  or 
unjust  action,  his  sense  of  propriety  is  aroused,  and  he  is  on 
the  side  of  the  weak  and  the  friendless.  His  long  connec- 
tion with  this  work  has  made  him  familiar  with  it,  and  we 
gratefully  record  his  victories  for  the  right,  in  that  battle 
for  homes  and  freedom,  that  far  transcend  all  that  is  carnal  or 
selfish. 

As  time  fastens  upon  him  his  impartial  and  unerring 
hand,  and  the  physical  condition  seeips  to  wane,  neither 
his  wisdom  nor  his  anxiety  to  do  his  part  diminishes  in  any 
respect  whatever ;  but  when  he  needs  a  helping  hand,  he  is 
favored  to  have,  and  we  are  happy  to  note  that  his  son, 
Albert  H.  Mullen,  schooled  to  the  labor  by  the  foresight 
and  ardor  of  his  father,  comes  to  his  aid,  and  we  trust  he 
may  wear,  and  never  mar,  the  mantle  of  human  sympathy 
which  has  graced  the  sire  for  nearly  half-a-century. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Prison-Agent  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  agent  herewith  submits  for  the  information  of  the  Society 
his  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report.  From  this  it  will  appear  that 
of  the  22,478  persons  conimitted  to  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison 
during  the  year  1881,  there  were  \^hite  males,  17,332;  white 
females,  3,978  j  black  males,  868  ;  black  females,  300. 

The  agent  has  succeeded  in   procuring  the  release  from  prison, 

with  the  approval  of  the  legal  constituted  authorities,  of  3040  within 

the  past  ye^r,  many  of  whom  were  either  entirely  innocent  of  what 

they  were  accused    or  were   unnecessarily   detained   in  prison,   as 
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was  shown  by  the  Agent's  interference  in  their  behalf,  which  re- 
sulted in  their  prompt  release.  In  most  instances  without  cost. 
Of  the  number  that  were  liberated,  there  were  38  children,  who 
were  imprisoned  with  their  parents.  There  were  n  insane  persons, 
whose  cases  were  promptly  investigated,  after  which  they  were  sent 
to  the  insane  asylum  by  order  of  the  court. 

This  was  done  at  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  city  of  $37*525. 
This  would  have  been  required  to  be  expended  for  the  ignoring  of 
their  caSes,  and  for  their  support,  and  maintenace  while  detained  Jn 
prison,  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  term  of  the  criminal 
court,  which  was  the  earliest  period  that  their  cases  could  have  been 
regularly  disposed  of. 

The  whole  number  of  arrests  made  by  the  police  in  our  city 
during  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  that  department, 
amounts  to  45,126  persons. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  acted  upon  by  the  grand  jury  for  the 
year  of  1881,  were  6167,  of  which  there  were  4655  found  true,  and 
1512  ignored. 

Of  the  whole  number  acted  upon  by  the  grand  jury  within  the 
year,  there  were  1253  convicted  and  returned  to -our  County  Pri- 
son ;  these  do  not,  of  course,  include  those  sentenced  to  the  Ekistern 
Penitentiary.  Of  those  sent  to  the  County  Prison,  855  were  to 
labor,  and  398  not  to  labor,  making  in  all  1253  persons.  Of  this 
number  there  were  76  women  to  labor,  and  35  not  to  labor,  con- 
victed out  of  the  whole  number  of  6167  acted  upon  by  the  grand 
jury.  Of  the  number  convicted  and  sentenced,  there  were  1142 
males,  and  iii  females. 


AGENT'S   OPERATIONS. 


The  agent  with  this  large  amount  of  crime  and  consequent  misery 
before  him,  followed  necessarily  with  much  inconvenience  to  inno- 
cent persons,  who  had  been  wrongfully  accused  of  what  they  were 
not  guilty,  has  made  it  his  instant  endeavor  to  discriminate  between 
the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  and  to  ascertain  correctly,  what  cases 
there  were  before  him  which  were  within   his  power  to  give  relief 
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to,  by  a  truthful  investigation  of  the  circumstances  which  caused 
their  committal  to  pris  n,  ^nd  when  all  the  facts  in  tiieir  cases  were 
made  known  to  the  magistrate,  or  to  the  court,  there  was  but  little 
difficulty,  in  obtaining  their  release  from  custody. 

His  occupation  is  at  all  times  laborious  and  perplexing,  requiring 
the  exercise  of  good  judgment  and  care  in  the  selection  and  dis- 
position of  the  cases.  He  has  often  been  greatly  encouraged  to 
persevere  by  the  beneficial  and  happy  results  to  the  poor  and 
friendless  prisoners,  as  well  as  to  their  suffering  families ;  these 
considerations  have  stimulated  and  encouraged  him  to  devote  him- 
self with  renewed  zeal  to  the  good  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  prisoners'  cases  have  been  carefully  examined  and  inquired 
into  ;  magistrates  and  other  officers  of  the  law  have  been  consulted, 
together  with  the  prosecutors,  and  over  1200  letters  have  been 
written  and  mailed  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners  within  the  last  year. 
There  were  but  1 7  persons  out  of  the  whole  number  liberated,  who 
were  able  to  pay  costs,  and  they  paid  but  $58.50,  making  an  aver- 
age of  I3.40  for  each  of  the  17  persons  released  on  the  payment  of 
costs,  which  sum  was  given  to  the  magistrates,  district  attorney  and 
other  officials.    * 


HISTORY  AND  CHARACTER. 

While  some  of  the  number  were  guilty,  their  cases  presented 
many  extenuating  circumstances,  which  rendered  the  agent's 
efforts  in  tlieir  behalf  proper,  and  were  such  as  met  with  approval 
of  the  authorities.  In  this  way  he  has*saved  numerous  families  from 
ruin.  The  whole  number  of  persons  released  through  the  inter- 
ference of  the  agent,  during  the  last  29  years,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  agency,  has  be^n  54,225.  This  has  been  done  at  a 
saving  of  $636,752.20,  a  fact  taken  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
alone  would  seem  to  make  his  mission  one  of  importance. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PRISON. 

The  good  management  and  economy  of  the  prison  by  the  Board 
of  Inspectors  is  such  as  commend  and  deserve  universal  approval. 
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Mr.  Howard  Perkins  maintains  proper  discipline,  and  gives  efficient 
care  and  management  of  the  different  departments  of  the  prison. 
Notwithstanding  its  crowded  condition  the  health  of  its  inmates 
continues  good.  Dr.  Butcher  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  Sharp,  are 
faithful  and  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  continue  to  give  their 
valuable  services  to  all  who  need  them. 


DISCHARGED  CONVICTS. 

The  agent  has  given  particular  attention  to  the  relief  of  dis- 
charged prisoners;  1042  have  been  assisted  with  small  sums  of 
money,  or  railroad  tickets  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  friends, 
or  go  where  they  could  obtain  employment. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  moral  instruction  given  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  under  the 
direction  of  your  agent,  continues  to  be  satisfactory. 

This  instruction  is  given  mainly  by  the  Methodist  local  preach- 
ers, who  are  constant  and  faithful  in  their  attendance.  One  Sab- 
bath of  the  month  the  services  are  attended  by  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  prisoners  have 
been  greatly  benefited. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  of  the  Orthodox  denomination,  have 
given  your  agent  a  bountiful  supply  of  almanacs  and. tracts  for  the 
use  of  the  prisoners.  Other  denominations  have  also  given  libe- 
rally .of  their  reading  matter.  The  prisoners  have  also  been  sup- 
plied with  Bibles  when  advised.  It  is  gratifying  for  the  agent  to 
know  that  he  still  continues  to  have  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
prison  inspectors. 

There  are,  at  this  time,  three  or  four  persons  in  a  cell,  that  was 
intended,  by  the  requirements  of  the  law,  to  accommodate  but  one 
person.  The  four  hundred  cells  of  the  prison  have. been  used  to 
provide  at  different  times  within  the  past  year  for  22,478  persons. 
The  three  thousand  and  forty  persons  that  were  released  through 
the  intercession  of  the  agent,  not  only  gave  relief  to  the  prisoners. 
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who  were  unnecessarily  detained  in  prison,  as  was  shown,  but  hnve 
in  all  probability  prevented  sickness  and  disease  in  the  prison  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  when  the  judges  of  the  court  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney  were  absent  from  the  city  during  the  heated  term. 

Your  agent  remained  in  the  city  during  the  summer,  and  pro,-^ 
cured  a  prompt  release  of  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  persons  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  detained  in  prison  until  the  court  re- 
sumed business  in  the  fall.  It  is  gratifying  for  the  agent  to  know 
that  he  continues  to  have  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Prison 
Society,  which  has  at  all  times  been  ready  to  aid  him  by  giving  of 
their  money  to  relieve  the  distressed. 

The  agent  feels  gratified  that  he  can  say  that  he  continues  to 
meet  with  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  judges  of  the  court  and  the 
District  Attorney,  who  have  shown  a  willingness  at  all  times  to 
facilitate  him  in  the  good  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

From  my  observation,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  ninety  cases  out 
of  every  hundred  of  those  committed  to  the  Philadelphia  ('ouniy 
Prisbn,  within  the  past  pear,  were  clearly  traceable  to  intemper- 
ance, either  directly  or  indirectly;  and  if  any  person  doubting 
this,  will  come  to  the  prison,  they  can  see  for  themselves  the 
excrutiating  suffering  from  mania  poiu  of  some  confined  in  the 
dreary  cells;  there  behold  the  house-breaker,  the  felon,  the  mur- 
derer, the  outlaw  who  fears  neither  God  nor  man.  These  have  be- 
come so  from  the  too  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  recent 
effort  made  by  the  authorities  to  suppress  the  traffic  of  liquor  on 
the  Sabbath  Day  has  been  productive  of  much  good. 

The  committee  from 'the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Society,  upon 
whom  is  devolved  the  duty  of  visiting  the  County  Prison  and 
attending  to  the  moral  wants  of  the  inmates  of  that  prison,  continue 
to  perform  their  labors,  both  among  the  convicts  and  the  untried 
prisoners. 

These  visits  are  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest  by  the 
inmates,  and  we  trust  good  has  been  accompli.shed.     It  is  the  .lini 
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of  the   visitor  to    endeavor   to    persuade   the   prisoner  to  lead  a 
better  life,  so  that  he  may  become  a  useful  member  of  society. 

William  J.  Mullen, 

Prison  Agent. 

The  visiting  conrimittee  in  prosecuting  their  labors  of  philan- 
thropy, have  the  most  favored  opportunities  of  learning  the 
causes  and  circumstances  that  have  conspired  to  bring  those 
they  find  in  confinement,  to  their  low  estate.  Confessions  are 
made  and  past  lives  are  opened  and  reviewed  in  the  fullest 
confidence.  The  deductions  made  from  these  experiences  are 
valuable,  and  should  be  used  to  remove  causes  or  modify  cir- 
cumstances as  far  as  possible,  that  repetitions  may  not  occur. 
What  is  the  agency,  that  to  a  very  large  extent,  misleads  from 
the  path  of  virtue  and  uprightness?  We  are  forced  to  reply, 
intoxicating  liquor  is  that  agency.  Eighty  out  of  every 
hundred  prisoners  have  been  misled  by  it,  and  while  under  its 
demoralization,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  committed  criminal 
acts. 

Call  intemperance  a  "  crime  cause,"  or  ^ny  other  term  or 
agency,  penologists  may,  it  is  nevertheless  sorrowfully  true, 
that  the  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  destroys  the  power 
of  the  individual  for  self  t:ontrol,  and  this  condition  is  at  once 
susceptible  of  being  misled  by  evil  temptations. 

These  temptations  are  prominent  in  the  drinking  places  in 
our  midst  They  entice  the  discharged  prisoner,  the  moment 
he  is  released.  It  sometimes  happens  when  prisoners  are  dis- 
charged, those  who  assume  the  name  of  '*old  friends,"  but  who 
are  the  farthest  from  being  worthy  of  so  cherry  an  appellation, 

"  For  a  friend  in  .need, 
Is  a  friend  indeed," 

miet  tliem  at  the   outer  gate  of  the   Penitentiary,  and  escort 
tlK-m  tu  the  brothel  and  treat  to  the  intoxicating  cup. 
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A  repetition  of  criminal  life  almost  always  follows  this  dan- 
gerous step,  and  recommitment  in  due  course  of  time,  follows. 

This  proves  two  important  points.  One  we  have  already 
alluded  to  when  recommending  the  abolition  of  time  sentences 
and  the  substitution  of  a  Commission  on  Discharge.  If  this 
were  adopted  these  old  companions  would  not  know  the  day 
and  the  hour  when  their  comrades  in  crime  would  be  released, 
and  consequently  would  not  be  lying  in  wait  for  them  to  take 
them  to  the  nearest  drinking  place,  and  thus  prepare  them  for 
the  commission  of  fresh  crimes. 

The  other  is  the  urgent  demand  for  closing  all  such  places 
where  this  demoralizing  agency  exists,  in  short  the  discon- 
tinuance, whether  by  prohibition  or  by  moral  suasion,  or  by 
both  forces  combined,  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxica- 
ting liquor. 

We  append  as  u.sual  the  report  of  our  treasurer,  Henry  M. 
Laing,  but  we  have  one  gratifying  item  to  report,  which  may 
be  called  an  unusual  one,  but  one  which  we  trust  will  be  re- 
garded as  an  example  to  be  followed  and  repeated  by  those 
who  are  blessed  with  the  substantial  means  of  doing  good,  and 
thus  enable  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Mis- 
eries of  Public  Prisons,  to  carry  out  the  long  cherished  project, 
and  one  so  much  needed  as  an  adjunct  to  its  work,  the  care  of 
the  deserving  and  reformed  discharged  prisoners,  in  finding 
them  homes,  employment,  tools,  etc.  We  allude  to  that  entry 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  cash  book,  August  i,  1881,  **  Received 
of  the  executors  of  Jesse  George  I500." 

While  these  receipts  come  to  gladden  our  hearts,  and  these 
reviews  of  the  departed  year  pass  before  us,  teeming  with  that 
labor  that  is  sweet,  and  showing  that  "  the  fields  are  already 
white  unto  the  harvest,*'  we  find  one  laborer  less  than  was  with 
us  a  year  ago,  one  whose  hand  was  ready  for  its  work  in  binding 
up  the  broken-hearted,  in  restoring  the  lost,  and  in  sending 
forth  from  his  darkness  the  liberated  brother,  with  a  new  light 
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wlRTcwitli  to  guide  his  feet.  Penrose  R.  Hoopes  passed 
un  tn  Ills  eternal  reward  during  the  past  summer,  and  the 
ftjUuwing  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  in 
llic  month  of  October  : 

Memorial  Tribute  to  Penrose  R.  Hoopes. 
WHtKKAs,  Our  late  faithful  member  and  attached  friend, 
Penrose  R.   Hoopes, 

h.L-s  btit'ii  icmoved  by  death  from  our  midst,  and 

Whfkeas,  **  The  memory  of  the  good  is  blessed,*'  not  alone  to 
t]»e  i^iif  *4o  worthy,  but  to  us  who  are  taught  lessons  of  upright- 
uus,^,  ))cncvolence  and  humanity,  by  his  life  ;  therefore, 

Hi'Si*h^id,  That  in  the  death  of  this  friend  of  the  prisoner,  we 
liavf  li)At  one  of  our  most  regular  and  faithful  visitors  at  the 
Ea^lt'ni  Penitentiary,  and  one  who  was  constant  in  his  attendance 
ar  nnr  meetings,  and  on  committees  of  business  willingly  cxya^ 
iTiliuu  i|  time  and  attention,  and  whose  wise  counsels  and  profound 
ji(Ht;nit  lit,  while  we  will  be  dei)rived  of  them,  will  be  appreciated 
fti]  iJirir  value,  as  manifested  in  their  beneficent  results. 

It  is  thus  that  we  **  mark  the  |)erfect  man  and  behold  the  up- 
x\^\Xx  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  **  They  rest  from  their 
labtKS,   Hfcd  their  works  do  follow  them." 

The  prinoner  will  miss  his  regular  and  frequent  visits  to  the  cell, 
!<*i[  \{\i\  well  dwell  upon  the  recollection  of  that  advice,  which, 
(Mjui  Li  life  of  rectitude  and  habits  of  usefulness,  he  was  so  com- 
pel eisi  \\\  bestow  ;  while  we  can  all  profit  by  the  fact,  that  although 
Ml  rnrinr^crs  he  was  retiring  and  unassuming,  yet  in  the  life  that 
\\\is  viMh  hsafed  to  hiirf  through  many  years,  that  life  was  as  **  the 
IK  L*  thni  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,"  and  that  abundantly. 

1  ii(^  Secretary  .furnished  an  account  of  a  visit  he  had  made 
M  tiju'  Prison  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  county.  On  motion  he 
n  r  rc.i [nested  to  enter  it  on  the  minutes,  and  to  communicate 
\%i\:  J'f»ulL  of  his  vi.sit  to   the  Ijodrd  of  Public  Charities,  with 
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the  request  that  as  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  overcrowded, 
many  prisoners  being  from  Carbon  county,  and  as  there  are 
a  large  number  of  cells  in  that  prison  unoccupied,  that  mea- 
sures may  be  taken  to  retain  prisoners  there^nstead  of  sending 
them  to  the  Penitentiary ;  also,  that  the  law  in  relation  to 
separate  confinement  be  carried  out. 
The  following  is  the  report : — 

VISIT  TO  THE  PRISON  AT  MAUCH  CHUNK. 

On  the  28th  of  7th  month,  I  visited  the  above  Prison,  and  was 
shown  through  by  the  Sheriff.  There  are  28  cells,  14  on  each 
floor;  it  being  two  stories  high.  The  cells  are  14  feet  by  7, 
height  9  feet.  The  ventilation  is  good,  water  in  cells,  and  a  register 
for  heated  air. 

There  were  but  three  prisoners,  two  males  and  one  female  ;  the 
men  were  sixty  and  eighty  years  of  age  respectively,  and  were  sen- 
tenced for  six  months,  the  one  for  stealing,  and  the  other  for  re- 
ceiving stolen  goods.  The  woman  was  only  the  second  one  who 
had  been  there  during  eighteen  months.  The  Sheriff  informed  me 
that  they  had  rarely,  if  ever,  more  than  four  or  five  prisoners  at 
any  one  time.  The  worst  feature  was  that  the  men  and  the  women 
have  free  intercourse  during  the  day.  The  cells  were  open  and 
they  were  allowed  to  roam  together  in  the  corridor  whenever  they 
pleased,  in  fact,  they  were  locked  in  the  corridor  without  any 
apparent  supervision  whatever ;  probably  the  Sheriff  does  not  see 
them,  except  at  meal  times,  or  when  there  is  an  occasional  visitor. 
I  remonstrated  with  him,  upon  the  impropriety  of  allowing  them 
to  be  together,  he  did  not  seem  to  think  anything  of  it,  said 
the  men  were  too  old,  to  fear  any  impropriety,  but  I  did  not  agree 
with  him.  The  Sheriff  receives  thirty-seveti  and  a-half  cents  for 
feeding  each  prisoner. 

Diet  was:  Breakfast,  four  pieces  of  bread,  one  pint  of  coffee  and 
molasses;  dinner,  three  pieces  of  dry  bread,  five  potatoes,  beef  or 
veal,  soup  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  supper,  four  pieces  of  bread, 
molasses,  tea  or  coffee. 

John  J.  Lytle. 
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PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

The  full  import  of  these  words  is  not  generally  understood. 
Some  interpretations  are  too  narrow ;  others  wholly  inapplic- 
able. The  general  idea  of  those  unfamih'ar  with  the  subject 
is,  that  they  describe,  in  some  sort,  the  routine  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  prison.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  words  themselves, 
taken  in  the  ordinary  sense,  seem  to  imply  the  regulation  of 
the  inside  of  a  prison,  or  the  rule  of  its  government.  But  in 
the  broad  and  comprehensive  application  of  the  term  Prison 
Discipline,  as  it  is  used  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  penal  jurisprudence,  the  methods  and  systems 
of  convict  punishment  are  included  to  this  term.  The  rule  of 
government  of  a  prison  or  penitentiary,  must  of  necessity  de- 
pend on  the  system  on  which  the  institution  is  based. 

To  hire  out  convicts,  to  contractors  of  their  physical  labors, 
the  contractor  has  the  almost  exclusive  control  of  the  con- 
victs, whose  labor  he  thus  owns  by  purchase.  In  some  cases, 
the  contractors  take  the  convicts  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Prison,  to  work  them  on  various  industries.  In  other  cases, 
the  contractors  confine  the  convicts,  whose  labor  they  have 
bought,  inside  the  Prison,  in  shops  or  work-rooms.  In  both, 
the  contractors  have  the  chief  care  and  custody* of  the  indi- 
viduals ;  they  supervise  their  labor,  direct  and  control  it,  and 
the  State  or  county  which  ever  pretends  to  take  the  custody 
of  the.se  prisoners,  is  left  to  lock  them  up  at  night,  and  feed 
them  by  day. 

To  apply,  therefore,  a  Prison  Discipline  to  either  of  these 
systems,  is  simply  impossibe.  The  only  rules  which  the  public 
authorities  can  enforce  for  the  administration  of  either  system 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  physical  control  of  the  convicts, 
their  punishment  for  non-performance  of  the  contractors* 
orders,  the  police  order  of  the  men  while  at  work,  eating  and 
sleeping,   is  all   that  the  public  authority  has  to  do.     The 
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Sunday  is  the  only  day  of  the  week  when  the  contractor  is 
not  the  governing  power  in  prisons  or  penitentiaries,  based 
on  these  systems  of  convict  punishment.  Prison  Discipline 
in  these  instances  is  computed  in  our  word — Force. 

It  may  be  true,  that  certain  perfunctory  attempts  are  made 
to  utilize  Sunday  for  instruction,  but  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  of  the  convicts*  bought  labor  is  little  likely  to  be  seized 
upon  by  the  human  machine  for  mental  or  moral  improve- 
ment. 

The  Prison  Discipline  of  such  institutions,  is  really  but 
assimulating  bought  toil  with  security  and  subordination,  and 
the  certain  agency  is  force.  Therefore,  such  a  Prison  Discip- 
line can  only  be  described  by  force  government. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  such  a  discipline  is  approved  by  many 
who  justify  it  on  the  specious  pretext,  that  it  pays.  The  cost 
is  thus  the  first  element  in  maintaining  this  system  of  convict 
punishment,"  so  that  the  test  of  what  is  called  this  system  of 
punishment,  is  the  false  theory  that  a  system  that  co.sts  least, 
is  the  best. 

The  truer  definition  of  Prison  Discipline,  comprises  the  in- 
vestigation and  determination  of  the  best  system  of  convict 
punishment,  as  well  as  incident  thereto,  the  method  and  gov- 
ernment of  convicts  under  such  a  system  during  their  in- 
carceration. 

Until  the  best  system  is  ascertained,  the  regulation  or  dis- 
cipline of  convicts  during  imprisonment  is  reduced  to  the 
simplest  proposition,  subordination.  Subordination  is  the  ob- 
jective aim  of  this  discipline.  It  involves  all  efforts,  and  is 
satisfied  with  those  which  decrees  this  result. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  society  to  evolve  out  of  the  necessity 
for  the  incarceration  of  ofifenders  against  law,  the  best  system 
for  punishment  for  their  crimes.     It  is  the  first  duty. 

The  experience  of  now,  over  half  a  century,  ought  to  be 
enough  to  enable  those  who  are  engaged    in   the    study    of 
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methods  for  the  punishment  of  convicts,  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  to  elevate  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  to  a 
far  higher  standard  than  it  now  takes.  The  emotional  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  is  no  longer  tolerable.  The  advance  made 
in  discussions  and  thought  which  belong  to  the  subject  in  its 
broadest  consideration  leaves  the  benevolences  far  away  be- 
hind and  out  of  sight,  for  true  philanthropy  is  inherent  in  all 
views  that  are  now  taken  of  reformation  as  an  essential  of  the 
best  system.  It  is  primarily  relative  to,  not  the  sole  aim  in 
any  method  of  convict  punishment,  which  the  wise  and  the 
scientific  students  of  prison  discipline  are  now  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing. 

The  scope  of  any  system  which  relates  to  crime  punishment 
is  not  limited  to  the  governments  of  the  place  where  it  is  ad- 
ministered. It  embraces  the  social,  personal,  educational  ^ 
moral,  and  inherited  characteristics  of  each  convict.  If  incar- 
ceration is  not  punishment,  then  during  incarceration  the  pun- 
ishment must  be  ascertained  which  ought  to  be  adapted  to 
each  convict.  Properly  to  determine  what  that  punishment 
should  be,  demands  an  investigation  of  the  causes  and  influ- 
ences that  led  to  the  commission  of  the  violation  of  law,  the 
mental  and  moral  power  to  resist  the  effect  of  these  causes, 
and  how  far  the  punishment  should  be  directed  to  strengthen 
the  forces  through  the  weakness  of  which  the  impulsion  to 
crime  was  irresistible.  If  the  mental  power  was  lacking,  or 
the  want  of  moral  or  physical  instruction  left  the  individual  an 
easy  prey  to  plausible  temptations,  then  the  character  of  the 
punishment  should  be  adapted  to  these  defects.  Incarceration 
is  the  condition  in  which  these  forms  of  punishment  can  be 
best  applied.  The  reform  of  the  criminal  becomes  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  it  is  a  curative  process  for  the  causes 
of  crime,  and  society  has  the  strongest  claim  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  punishment  which  conduces  to  so  important  a  re- 
sult. 
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A  system  of  applied  punishment  which  is  founded  on  this 
individualization  of  its  principles  to  the  convict,  is  so  directly 
antagonistic  to  that  which  regards  incarceration  and  labor- 
profit  as  the  chief  aim  of  such  punishment,  in  the  association 
o^  prisoners,  or  rather  is  the  only  expression  of  it,  that  it  is 
easily  seen  how  next  to  impossible  it  is  to  define  prison  disci- 
pline until  the  method  of  punishment  is  first  established.  To 
do  this  is  the  first  duty  of  States.  Not  only  the  first  duty,  but 
the  imperative  obligation  on  all  who  take  enlightened  interest 
in  the  subject,  is  to  determine  which  method  is  the  best.  The 
essential  elements  that  enter  into  this  determination  must  be 
the  developed  necessities  for  the  proper  treatment  of  individ- 
uals, considering  their  charactertics,  the  crime  cause,  their  re- 
form, and  the  safety  and  security  of  society.  When  such  a 
system  is  established,  then  prison  discipline  will  be  an  art 
founded  on  principles. 


OUR  PENlTENriAKY  SYSTEM. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State  to  originate  a  practical  plan 
for  the  alleviation  of  those  miseries  in  the  common  jail,  or 
prison,  which  marked  and  disgraced  those  institutions  over  a 
century  ago.  This  is  true  not  only  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
true  as  to  England.  Before  Howard  brought  to  the  notice  of 
some  kind-hearted  folks  in  London  the  abuses  in  the  jails, 
with  any  purpose  for  their  redress,  here  in  Philadelphia  a  so- 
ciety was  gathered  of  earnest  men,  few  in  number,  very  few, 
who  organized  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  county  jail.  The 
first  efforts  were  paralyzed  by  the  English  army  entering 
Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

After  peace  had  driven  away  wars  and  alarms,  this  original 
organization  was  re-established.  And  then  till  now,  the  said 
society,  the  first  of  all  organizations  for  the  definite  object  of 
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alleviating  the  condition  of  prisoners  in  prison,  worked,  and 
works  yet.  It  is  true  of  latter  times  in  a  quiet  way,  and  with- 
out extraordinary  vigour,  yet  it  still  lives,  this  old  society, 
and  still  works. 

What  has  been  done  by  this  society  is  history.  The  pagps 
of  this  Journal  will  attest  not  only  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, but  also  by  whom  the  results  were  attained.  More 
than  this,  these  pages,  for  the  past  half  century,  will  show  the 
steady  progress  that  has  been  made  from  the  first  rude  pur- 
pose, to  the  realization  of  the  inner  philosophy  of  the  logical 
treatment  of  the  subject  as  the  outcome  of  this  progress. 

The  types  of  this  progress  can  be  most  strikingly  presented 
in  the  first  county  jail  in  Philadelphia,  in  1776,  and  the  East- 
ern StAte  Penitentiary  of  1882.  These  landmarks  define  the 
beginning  of  the  efforts  to  improve  prison  systems,  and  the 
end,  what  up  to  this  time,  has  come  out  of  these  efforts.  A 
century  of  progress  has  these  two  line  stones  to  mark  as  the 
boundaries  of  this  advancement.  One  is  the  alpha  and  the 
other  the  omega  of  the  thought  and  the  labors  of  those  moral 
teachers,  and  modern  scientists,  in  systems  of  convict  punish- 
ment which  belong  to  the  imprisonment  of  individuals,  for 
crimes  against  the  security  of  society. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  civilized  world  has 
looked  on  these  efforts  and  this  progress  with  earnest  interest. 
Since  iScx)  England,  France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  have  observed  and  investigated  the  efforts  and 
their  consequences  which  originated  in  Pennsylvania,  to  de- 
vise apd  successfully  establish  a  scientific  method  by  which 
individuals  convicted  of  crimes  should  be  treated  during  their 
imprisonment. 

Newman,  De  Tocqueville,  Beaumont,  the  earliest,  and  suc- 
ceeding European  investigators,  who  examined  our  incipient 
plans,  and  have  since  witnessed  our  extraordinary  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  Pennsylvania,  were  impressed  with  the 
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pK>ssibilities  of  its  thorough  adaptation  to  the  philosophy  of 
convict  punishment,  the  real  and  reasonable  results  that  were 
thus  to  be  obtained. 

Yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  at  this  day  there  is  less  known 
of  our  Penitentiary  system  than  there  was  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

In  some  sort,  this  may  be  explained  by  the  profit-making 
features  of  congregating  convicts  in  work- shops,  selling  their 
time  and  toil  to  greed-seeking  and  money-making  agencies, 
satisfying  the  public  by  the  delusive  pretences  that  convicts  in 
prison  should  support  themselves,  and  relieve  society  of  the 
cost  of  their  imprisonment. 

So  mercenary  a  theory  was  attractive.  It  paralysed  the 
advocates  of  a  system  for  the  proper  treatment  of  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  crimes  against  the  public  welfare,  which 
system  sought  to  apply  the  most  suitable  means  to  each  con- 
vict as  a  punishment  for  his  offence,  looking  to  his  rehabilita- 
tion with  society  on  his  restoration  to  freedom. 

This  system  was  described  as  theoretical.  It  was  sought  to 
influence  the  public  mind  by  urging  if  even  it  was  practicable, 
it  cost  too  much.  It  rested  in  the  popular  sentiment,  that  the 
thief,  and  the  burglar,  the  forger,  and  murderer,  were  inca- 
pable of  reform,  or  at  least  the  cost  of  reformation  was  too 
p^reat  a  tax  to  be  paid  for  the  gain  to  the  public.  While  thus 
impregnating  the  mind  of  the  public  with  the  doubtful  charac- 
ter of  this  system,  it  was  easy  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  minds 
thus  directed  to  doubt,  if  the  plausible,  and,  as  it  was  called, 
the  common  sense,  practical  idea,  that  profit-making  prisons, 
in  which  these  outcasts  were  to  labor  for  their  support,  was 
the  system  that  the  every-day  life  experience  of  men  best  com- 
prehended, and  were  thus  predisposed  to  approve. 

Even  in  Pennsylvania  this  plan  had  able  and  zealous  advo- 
cates. The  young  States  of  the  Union  were  most  likely  to 
accept  this  method.     It  was  especially  suited  to  new  societies 
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struggling  to  establish  themselves.  In  this  State  it  is  to  be 
found  that  the  strongest  reason,  which  was  a  powerful  agent 
in  directing  some  to  sustain  this  prison  plan,  was  the  promised 
relief  it  afforded  to  the  tax-payer ;  a  relief  that  was  promised, 
but  which  it  is  believed  the  experience  of  the  citizens  has  not 
yet  realized,  and  never  will. 

Self  interest,  gain,  profit,  money-making,  are  seductive  in- 
fluences. The  financial,  smothers  the  moral  instincts,  often, 
if  not  generally.  At  last  in  Pennsylvania,  the  system  of  con- 
vfct  punishment,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  our  great 
Commonwealth,  lost  in  part  in  this  conflict  ol  opinions,  its 
original  character. 

This  State,  thus  divided  in  opinion,  made  it  a  labor  to  keep 
our  system  from  retrogression,  because  elsewhere,  it  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  Pennsylvania  system.  Those  who 
advocated  the  profit-making  system  pointed  to  Pennsylvania 
for  their  strongest  arguments,  and  suggested  even,  that  this 
State  in  fact  abandoned  its  great,  distinctive  method. 

The  teachings  and  experiences  of  half  a  century  were  thus 
impaired  in  so  far  as  the  superficial  observer  had  a  judgment. 

During  the  while,  Belgium  and  France  and  even  England 
were  adopting  our  system  and  making  it  subserve  its  primary 
purposes.  It  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  our  system  was 
accepted  as  best  for  those  peoples,  but  its  adaption  to  the 
social,  political,  industrial,  and  educational  conditions  of  the 
people  of  those  countries  was  attended  with  some  diflUculties. 
This  was  natural.  This  was  necessary.  It  was  the  truest 
test  of  the  great  value  of  our  system,  that  these  alterations 
were  possible  to  its  integrity  as  a  system. 

The  original  method  introduced  into  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  has  itself  been  markedly  modified 
from  the  experience  gained  in  its  practical  administration. 

Of  course  this  was  not  only  expected,  but  was  diligently 
and   earnestly  sought  after,  this  modification   of  its   untried 
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features,  as  first  expressed  at  its  opening  in  1829.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  accept  the  proposition  that  experience  would  teach. 
He  who  denies  that  experiment  is  not  to  be  perfected  by  ex- 
perience and  observations  and  continued  study,  is  unworthy 
of  confidence  or  support. 

Improvements  have  been  made,  very  signal  and  important 
improvements,  on  the  Pennsylvania  system,  as  administered  in 
the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  at  Philadelphia,  since  1850. 

The  term  that  is  now  used  to  designate  this  improved  sys- 
tem in  itself  shows  the  advance  that  has  been  made.  At  the 
beginning  it  was  for  want  of  a  suflSciently  significant  name 
called  by  those  who  tried  to  understand  it,  the  "solitary  sys- 
tem ;'*  then,  as  experience  taught,  it  was  called  "  the  separate 
system.*'  But  since  a  more  thoroughly  scientific  development 
of  the  purposes  of  the  method,  and  the  practical  knowledge  of 
its  capabilities  as  a  punishment  have  been  reached,  it  is  desig- 
nated, "  The  individual  treatment  system  of  convict  punish- 
ment.** This  term  embraces  all  the  instrumentalities  and  the 
necessities  and  needs  which  attach  to  the  true  system  of  deal- 
ing with  convicts  during  incarceration,  subject  to  the  remedial 
influences  which  are  essential  to  their  punishment. 

Incarceration  is  not  punishment.  The  time  of  incarceration 
is  no  element  in  punishment.  Labor,  perse,  toil,  as  a  penalty, 
is  not  necessarily  in  all  cases  punishment.  Deprivation  of 
personal  freedom,  restraint,  is  not  punishment.  These,  com- 
bined as  operating  on  convicts  associated  in  prisons,  may  be 
cruelty,  but  only  so  is  it  penalty. 

Therefore,  it  is  manifest  that  outside,  beyond  these  limits  of 
convict  treatment  during  incarceration  there  is  to  be  found 
what  really  constitutes  the  punishment  to  which  each  indi- 
vidual is  condemned,  who  is  sentenced  to  prison  for  crime. 

A  system  of  punishment,  to  be  what  it  purports,  must  sepa- 
rate from  association  ;  remove  from  temptation  ;  prevent  com- 
bination ;  isolate  for  reflection ;  segregate  for  instruction  ;  set 
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apart  for  the  ascertainment  of  individual  characteristics,  crime — 
cause,  motives,  inducements  and  allurements  that  were  prece- 
dents to  crime.  When  this  knowledge  is  obtained  and  this 
course  adopted,  then,  yes,  then,  and  then  only  can  the  punish- 
ment be  appHed  ;  for  punishment  is  the  adaptation  of.  means 
to  the  correction,  restoration,  reform  and  re-establishment  of 
the  character,  and  the  true  understanding  of  the  convict  which 
will  render  his  future  life  free  from  the  weaknesses  that 
brought  him  into  crime. 

This,  in  a  degree,  explains  the  **  individual  treatment  "  sys- 
tem of  convict  punishment. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary 
there  is  not  now  full  opportunity  so  to  treat  each  prisoner. 
The  large  number  of  prisoners  there  confined  does  not  permit 
the  entire  separation  of  each  from  all  other  prisoners.  Yet  a 
very  large  number  are  in  entire  separation  from  all  convict  as- 
sociation. Those  who  are  not  so  separated  are  chiefly  men 
who  have  been  confined  together  in  county  jails  before  trial, 
or  of  such  physical  and  mental  weakness  as  to  be  beyond  the 
influence  of  any  evil  from  their  association  together.  There  is 
quite  a  number  sent  yearly  to  that  institution  whose  mental 
state  is  so  abnormal  on  a  admission  as  to  render  their  con- 
finement in  prison  the  best  substitute  for  restraint  in  a  hospital 
or  asylum. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  so  superficial  is  the  personal 
judgment  of  some  men,  who  make  the  most  excited  efforts  for 
notoriety  as  teachers  in  Penology,  that  these  ex-cathreda  pro- 
fessors fail  to  comprehend  that  the  exception  is  not  the  rule. 
Some  of  these  leaders  of  opinion  rest  satisfied  on  the  com- 
plaisant assumption  that  the  little  they  know  is  past  finding 
out  by  those  they  undertake  to  enlighten. 

The  duty  now,  therefore,  of  the  advocates  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System  is  earnestly  to  express  their  opinions.  It  is 
by  quiet,  undemonstrative  exposition  of  these  principles    on 
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which  our  system  of  convict  punishment  is  founded,  that  the 
enh'ghtened  mind  is  to  be  impressed  with  the  truth.  Con- 
vince by  reason,  inform,  instruct,  so  that  the  facts  being 
known,  conversion  may  come  from  conviction,  thus  secured. 


LABOR  AS  A  PENALTY. 


From  time  to  time  some  agitation  exists  as  to  the  effect  of 
labor  as  a  penalty  in  prisons,  on  the  production  of  those  in- 
dustries by  the  general  trade.  It  is  said  that  convicts  in 
prisons  and  penitentiaries,  being  engaged  in  certain  specific 
labor,  their  product  injuriously  affects  the  same  products  by 
these  trades. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  people  who  demand  that  con- 
victs must  support  themselves  by  their  labor  while  in  prison 
under  sentence  for  crime :  on  the  other,  the  trades  directly 
connected  with  these  industries  complain  that  the  sale  and 
price  of  their  products  are  injured  by  this  competition. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  raises  questions  of  much  import- 
ance. 

On  the  industries,  the  skilled  labor,  the  productions  of  a 
State,  its  pro.sperity  mainly  depends.  Labor  is  wealth.  Labor 
produces  commodities.  These  commodities  have  values  which 
chiefly  depend  on  the  labor,  or  skill  in  the  production  of  this 
labor.  The  proportion  of  value  between  the  raw  material, 
and  the  industry  that  changes  it  into  product  is  very  marked. 
A  ton  of  iron  ore  has  no  proportionate  value  to  the  manufac- 
tured iron  or  steel  of  commence  contained  in  the  ton. 

It  is  labor  which  gives  value  to  the  products  of  this  ton  of 
ore,  and  so  as  to  all  other  transformations  of  raw  material  into 
productions.  The  State  then  should,  by  no  act  of  hers 
depreciate  or  degrade  or  lower  the  standard  of  labor,  as  it  is 
on  this  labor  her  prosperity  so  greatly  depends. 
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To  make  labor,  industry,  skilled  handicraft,  a  penalty  for 
crime  in  so  far  degrades  it.  If  the  individual  convicted  of 
felony  is  sentenced  to  "  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,"  then 
the  penalty  of  labor  and  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  are 
equally  part  of  the  sentence  for  crime.  If  one  is  a  degrada- 
tion so  is  equally  the  other.  Thus  labor  and  imprisonment 
are  made  penalties  for  crime,  and  whatever  of  degradation  at- 
taches to  one  brings  the  other  to  its  level. 

It  is  certainly  unwise  in  any  state  thus  to  stamp  on  manual 
toil  this  mark  of  a  penalty  for  offences  against  her  laws.  If  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  a  State  are  dependant  on  the  industry 
of  her  citizens,  is  it  not  prejudicial  to  the  industrial  classes,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  workman,  to  be  told  by  public  laws  that 
their  vocation  is  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  the  acts  of 
criminals. 

Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  young,  who  are  trained  in 
public  schools  where  nothing  is  taught  inducing  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  trade  knowledges,  or  those  who  graduate  in  the 
High  Schools,  where  the  course  of  study  neither  encourages 
nor  stimulates  the  desire  for  instruction  fitting  its  possessor 
for  mechanical  vocations,  will  ever  be  free  from  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  this  impolitic  inactment  in  the  statutes  of  the 
State. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune,  that  with  all  the  laudations  of  pub- 
lic education,  not  a  single  public  institution  for  instructing 
the  youth  has  engrafted  on  it  the  facilities  for  affording,  even 
those  who  seek  it,  the  least  theoretic  or  practical  instruction  in 
mechanical  trades.  While  it  is  asserted  by  political  economists 
and  statesmen,  that  industry  is  the  source  of  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  State,  yet  Pennsylvania  has  never  expended 
a  dollar  of  money  to  establish  trade  schools.  .Millions  are  ap- 
propriated for  public  schools,  and  not  in  one  of  them  is  to  be 
found  any  instruction  which  tends  directly  to  emphasize  this 
primary  economical  principle.     The  mind  of  our  youth  is  im- 
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pressed  with  the  wonderful  benefits  of  knowledge,  while  the 
very  knowledge  which  is  the  foundation  of  public  prosperity 
is  ignored  in  the  teachings  of  these  schools. 

It  need  not  be  offered  in  excuse  that  no  one  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  law  makers  of  Pennsylvania  to  this  subject. 
Time  and  again  it  has  been  suggested  to  our  Legislature,  but 
the  legislative  mind  has  been  too  intent  on  great  problems  of 
statecraft  to  listen,  or  to  heed. 

A  bill  to  incorporate  an  artificial  body  and  give  it  great 
franchises  at  the  cost,  it  may  be,  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  will  find  ardent  and  earnest  advocates.  But  a  law  to 
instruct,  train,  invite,  encourage  our  youth  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  skilled  trade  knowledge,  on  which  the  real  welfare  of 
our  State  so  much  depends,  has  neither  advocates  nor  sup- 
porters. 

Singular  as  it  is,  the  Legislature  never  hesitates  to  pass 
laws,  for  the  protection  of  society,  of  property,  of  life  or  in- 
dividual rights  which  enact  as  a  penalty  and  a  puni.shment 
that  the  convict  shall  labor  while  in  prison,  as  though  labor 
was  the  only  fit  and  proper  occupation  for  a  convict  under 
sentence  for  crime. 

It  is  believed  by  some  thinkers,  that  labor  is  not  in  any  sense 
the  sole  element  in  convict  punishment.  This  is  clearly  the 
correct  view  of  crime  punishment.  Labor  cannot  be  made  a 
penalty  for  certain  violations  of  the  laws  of  society  or  the 
State.  Certain  physical  toil,  like  the  old  fashioned  "  tread- 
mill '*  may  be  considered  a  penalty  for  convicts  in  prison.  It 
was  so  regarded  for  a  long  time.  It  was  frequently  used  as 
a  punishment,  but  it  never  partook  of  the  character  of  labor, 
it  was  punishment  inflicted  at  the  cost  of  mere  physical, 
muscular  effort. 

But  to  sentence  a  convict  to  hard  labor,  and  to  incarcera- 
tion, to  be  co-equal  and  co-continuous,  as  part  of  the  inflicted 
punishment  for  crime,  and  both  in  their  joint  operation  to  be 
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by  law  declared  to  be  the  measure  of  punishment,  is  pre- 
eminently unwise,  impolitic,  unjust  and  wholly  ineffectual  to 
attain  the  true  purpose  of  what  is  now  sought  by  the  enlight- 
ened comprehension  of  crime  punishment. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  recognized  authority  on 
this  subject. 

V  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  \nuch  misunderstanding  exists  as 
to  what  is  generally  understood  as  a  profit-paying  system  of  con- 
vict labor. 

**  The  popular  impression  seems  to  be  that  prisons  should  be 
profit-making  institutions,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  so 
governed  and  regulated,  that  the  labor  of  the  convicts  must  pay, 
not  only  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  supix)rt,  but  yield  a 
profit  to  the  State. 

**  Labor,  as  the  primal  ordinance  for  man's  life-needs'  was 
decreed*  *  by  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  this  injunction  was  made  to  foreordain  the 
fact,  that  labor  was  the  destiny  of  the  race.  Labor  though  desig- 
nated as  man's  destiny  under  all  circumstances,  involved  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was  imposed. 

"  Voluntary  toil  as  the  necessity  of  man's  condition  was  intended 
to  be  a  duty  which  was  ever  to  attend  his  life,  as  necessary  to  it. 
When  the  duty  was  thus  expressed  it  made  the  voluntary  act,  or 
the  necessity  for  the  act,  paramount  to  all  other  incidents  to  the 
act.  Labor  as  a  duty  from  necessity,  is  not  labor  as  a  penalty  for 
crime.  To  confound  these  relations  is  possibly  to  misunderstand 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  injunction. 

'*  When  society,  or  the  State,  inflicts  labor  as  part  of  the  penalty 
or  the  punishment  for  crime  against  its  laws,  it  takes  from  labor  its 
highest  character,  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  punishment,  a 
penalty  inflicted  by  human  law  for  a  violation  of  social  order.  It 
cannot  be  admitted  that  labor,  as  a  human  punishment,  is  to  be  the 
equal  of  labor  as  a  divinely  imposed  duty  incident  to  man  as  a 
condition  of  his  existence.  It  may  be  claimed  that  society  has 
assumed  the  right  to  inflict  labor  as  part  of  human  punishment^ 
because  there  are  those  who  interpret  the  divine  ordinance  to  be  in 
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the  nature  of  a  penalty,  and  on  such  authority  this  right  is  per- 
mitted to  States.  This  is  not  disputed  in  its  most  comprehensive 
meaning.  It  is  objected,  however,  to  the  special  and  direct  appli- 
cation of  this  authority,  that  it  does  not  permit  the  distinction  to 
be  made  between  labor  as  a  voluntary  act,  enforced  by  universal 
human  necessities,  and  labor  as  a  penalty  for  crimes,  inflicted  by 
human  law  as  an  element  in  the  punishment  of  individuals. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  toil,  since  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
command.  lo  this  obedience  lies  the  duty.  The  necessity  for 
labor  is  the  accompanying  condition  which  makes  the  duty  im- 
parative.  Therefore  labor  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  required  of 
mankind,  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Creator. 

'*  The  involuntary  labor  inflicted  on  a  convict  as  part  of  his  sen- 
tence for  violation  of  human  laws,  his  punishment  by  imprison- 
ment with  labor,  is  so  far  less  than  a  duty  that  it  is  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  penalty,  a  condition  of  involuntary  servitude  to  the 
State,  to  which  he  is  sentenced,  as  an  expiation,  in  part,  for  crime. 

**  While  the  general  idea  created  by  the  command,  it  istrue,  is, 
that  mankind  by  necessities  which  surround  the  human  family  are 
not  free  from  the  need  of  labor,  yet  might  it  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  such  labor  from  necessity  became  a  universal  duty,  and 
that  the  injunction  to  labor  was  in  the  nature  of  such  duty. 

*'  Yet,  can  it  be  supposed  that  in  the  limited  and  restricted  sense 
of  imposed  involuntary  labor  as  a  part  of  a  sentence  of  punish- 
ment for  crime  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  is  a  duty  which  dig- 
nifies the  toil,  or  raises  in  the  ethical  view,  to  a  penalty  inflicted 
by  human  authority  for  the  benefit,  welfare,  or  security  of  human 
society?  If  the  interpretation  of,  *  By  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou 
shalt  eat  bread,'  is,  that  it  inflicts  a  penalty  on  the  whole  human 
family,  to  be  suff*ered  as  inflicted  penalties  are  suffered,  then  the 
obedience  is  compulsory,  and  labor,  in  all  senses  and  under  all 
views,  is  a  punishment. 

"  Can  there  not  be  a  more  reasonable  construction  ?  As  man's 
necessity  for  labor  is  the  condition  imposed  on  him,  then  the  obe- 
dience to  the  condition  is  a  duty  which  his  moral  nature  recognizes  ; 
but  if  he  merits  by  his  crime  a  punishment  of  which  labor  is  an 
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element,  then   disobedience   to  his  moral  obligation,  as  well  as  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  make  his  imposed  toil  a  penalty. 


**  No  one  who  has  considered  carefully  the  subject  of  punish- 
ment for  crime  ever  has  suggested  that  individuals  under  such  pun- 
ishment should  not  labor. 

**  Labor,  however,  is  not  always  the  only  element  in  punish- 
ment ;  it  is  an  important  incident,  but  not  the  exclusive  and  only 
meatis  of  applying  the  penalty  for  crime.  If  prisons  are  to  be 
simply  State  manufactories,  and  the  profit  to  be  made  is  the  only  aim 
of  the  State  in  creating  them,  then  convicts,  on  their  sentence, 
are  condemned  to  be  slaves  for  a  certain  time,  and  the  State  and 
the  contractor  are  their  masters. 

**  Society  rejoices  that  this  servitude  costs  the  State  no  money, 
and  civilization  is  solaced  when  beholding  such  an  anomaly — that 
it  is  the  congregate  profit-making  system  of  prison  management 
— which  pays.'* 

To  make  labor  by  law  the  prominent  part  of  the  punishment 
for  crime,  is  not  politic,  it  is  injurious  in  its  general  effect,  it 
tends  to  degrade  labor,  it  is  no  element  in  the  real  design 
of  punishment  for  crime. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject  that  requires  atten- 
tion. 

Convicts  sentenced  for  offences  to  incarceration,  are  placed 
by  law  under  the  care  of  the  State.  They  are  imprisoned  in 
State  or  public  institutions.  This  deprivation  of  liberty  is  the 
mode  in  which  punishment,  other  than  imprisonment,  is  to  be 
inflicted.  What  the  particular  kind  of  punishment  to  be  ad- 
ministered during  imprisonment  is  to  be,  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  individual  to  be  punished.  Deprivation  of 
liberty  to  some  is  the  greatest  of  punishments — to  others  it  is 
without  effect.  To  be  taught  a  trade,  to  receive  mental  in- 
struction, to  obey  rules,  to  live  an  orderly,  quiet  life  without 
excitement,  or  the  indulgence  of  habits  that  gratify  the  senses. 
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the  non-association  with  congenial  people,  the  deprivation  of 
low  tastes,  the  instruction  in  some  useful  work — these,  if  pro- 
perly enforced  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  punishment,  become 
a  powerful  agent  in  makmg  imprisonment  what  the  law 
intends. 

But  if  a  convict  on  entering  a  prison  is  sold,  that  is  the  real 
and  true  meaning — is  sold — or  his  labor-producing,  physical 
powers  are  sold  by  the  State,  to  a  person  who  pays  the  State 
so  much  a  day  for  this  physical  toil  of  the  convict,  then  labor 
is  further  degraded  by  the  State's  selling  it  for  profit,  and  labor 
is  a  profit-making  investment  by  the  State  of  its  own  crimi- 
nals, during  their  imprisonment. 

By  the  most  forced  construction  could  such  labor  be  called 
punishment,  a  legal,  statutable  punishment  for  crime.  The 
convict  is  transformed  by  this  method  from  one  who,  treated 
as  his  crime  and  his  character  requires  during  his  term  of  sen- 
tence, into  a  convict-machine,  forced  for  a  profit  to  the  State, 
and  a  profit  to  his  purchaser,  to  toil,  to  labor,  not  as  a  punish- 
ment, but  for  money-profit,  money-greed  of  his  two  owners, 
the  State  that  sells  his  labor,  and  the  person  who  buys  it — both 
for  money. 

Is  not  this  a  degradation,  not  only  of  the  man,  but  of  labor 
as  the  creator  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  How 
can  the  youth  who  desire  to  be  taught  trades  for  their  sup- 
port, the  very  few  of  such  young  people,  who  have  this  desire, 
and  seek  to  learn  handicraft  skill  vocation,  regard  the  position 
the  State  assigns  them,  when  it  thus  enacts  by  law  that  labor 
is  the  punishment  for  crimes  of  convicts? 

A  prisoner  who  is  required  to  learn  a  handicraft  during  his 
imprisonment,  as  part  of  his  daily  duty — to  learn  it  for  his 
own  benefit,  to  qualify  him  to  gain  an  honest  living  when  he 
leaves  the  prison,  is  subjected  to  a  punishment,  but  his  labor 
is  not  a  degradation.  It  becomes  thus  an  instruction  for  his 
advantage  and  the  advantage  of  the  State  or  society.    It  tends 
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to  elevate  the  man  to  the  position  of  a  workman,  one  who  is 
united  with  the  labor  of  the  State,  the  voluntary,  useful, 
essential  capacity  of  the  producers,  on  whom  the  welfare  of 
society  depends. 

This  labor  is  not  made  punishment,  absolute  and  exclusive ; 
it  is  instruction,  teaching,  training,  elevating.  It  takes  from 
the  man  no  part  of  his  position  as  a  laborer.  Going  out  of 
the  incarceration  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  has  gained  in 
his  own  respect  for  himself,  and  has  been  taught  that  labor  is 
the  true  foundation  for  reform,  the  attribute  of  manhood,  re- 
lying on  himself  for  his  own  support.  He  becomes  a  factor  in 
the  production  of  the  prosperity  of  his  State,  or  the  population 
into  which  he  may  go  to  start  life  anew. 

It  may  yet  be  that  convict  labor  will  be  so  reformed  and 
improved  that  it  will  at  least  not  tend  to  degrade,  while  it  is 
made  by  law  the  exclusive  element  in  convict  punishment. 


THE  DANISH  PRISONS. 

TRANSLATED    BY   LAWRENCE   GRONLUND. 

The  Scandinavian  Prison  Magazine,  for  1881,  demonstrates 
that  good  men  in  Northern  Europe  also  have  come  to  per- 
ceive that  crime  is  an  evidence  of  the  neglected  responsibili- 
ties of  society,  just  as  the  plagues  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
evidences  that  the  laws  of  health  had  been  neglected.  It 
contains,  first,  a  very  interesting  article :  **  The  Treatment  of 
Insane  Criminals,"  by  K.  Pontoppidan,  in  which  the  author 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  insane  asylums  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  greatly  need  to  be  enlarged  and  increased 
in  number.  It  is  a  work,  not  of  superficial  generalties,  but 
of  profound  reflections,  that  would  deserve  extended  notice 
in  this  journal,  if  space  permitted. 

The  other  essay,  "  A  Scheme  of  a  Rational  Treatment  of 
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Neglected  Children  and  Youthful  Criminals,  conformable  to 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age/*  by  Mr.  Stuckenberg,  the  editor  of  the 
magazine,  is  an  effort  to  apply  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  other  more  progressive  countries  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Denmark. 

The  spirit  of  the  Essay,  as  in  fact  of  the  Magazine,  is  well 
expi'essed  in  the  words  of  the  author — "  The  science  of  Penol- 
ogy, like  all  social  sciences,  is  a  child  of  our  age  and,  like  so 
many  other  creations  of  this  age.  has  grown  and  procured  for 
itself  a  hearing  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Criminal  juris- 
prudence, with  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  centuries,  has  per- 
haps often  been  somewhat  disposed  to  treat  with  some  cool- 
ness this  upstart  youngster,  oftentimes  fiery  and  receptive  to 
sentiment.  But  as  far  as  the  question  under  consideration  is 
concerned,  criminal  jurisprudence  has  clasped  hand  with 
Penology  in  token  of  a  co-operation  which  in  many  countries 
has  been,  and  in  all  can  but  be,  a  blessing  to  society.  But 
there  is,  also,  in. the  whole  of  the  science  Penology  no  finer 
testimony  of  the  humanity  of  the  age,  no  truer  expression  of 
its  practical  sense  than  the  endeavor  of  educating  the  morally 
neglected  child  and  the  youthful  criminal  to  becoming  good 
citizens,  instead  oi  punishing  ^^v^y 

The  author  notes  fir§t,  the  defects  of  the  penal  legislation  in 
Denmark  in  these  classes,  as  follows  : 

It  fails  to  point  out  that  the  prevention  of  greater  moral 
corruption,  and  not  punishment,  should  be  the  object  of  all 
judicial  treatment  of  children. 

It  makes  the  law  take  no  notice  whatever  of  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  unless  a  very  serious  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

It  leads  to  the  necessary  consequence,  that  children  between 
ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age  have  generally  descended  very  far 
down  in  the  mire  of  moral  degradation,  when  they  are  grasped 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
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It  permits  these  latter  simply  to  be  whipped,  and  they  natu- 
rally go  back  to  their  old  haunts. 

It  does  not  punish  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  for 
beggary,  though  experience  teaches  that  professional  beggary 
often  leads  to  other  offences. 

It  does  not  subject  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  eighteen  to  any  educational  treatment,  at  all,  but  only  to 
punishment,  though  this  age  is  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
child's  life,  and  specially  needs  training. 

It  does  not  lay  sufficient  stress  on  repeated  truancy,  as  a 
reason  to  interfere  with  the  child,  though  truancy,  is  often  but 
the  threshhold  to  other  vices. 

Mr.  Stackenberg  then  proposes  and  gives  his  reasons  in  de- 
tail for  a  very  extensive  scheme  for  molding  all  badly-behaved 
children  into  useful  members  of  society.  He  wants  the  law 
to  take  notice  of  all  offences  of  children  from  six  years  old 
upwards,  including  truancy,  beggary,  mendacity,  and  disobe- 
dience to  parents  and  those  who  stand  in  the  place  of  parents, 
even  such  occurring  in  the  privacy  of  home,  but  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  authorities  by  the  parents,  as  also  of  all  im- 
moral and  unhealthy  home  surroundings  of  children.  In  no 
case,  ordinarily,  is  the  child  up  to  eighteen  years  to  be  pun- 
ished, but  it  is  either  to  receive  a  solemn  warning  by  the  judge 
with  closed  doors,  or  be  placed  not  less  than  six  months  or 
more  than. one  year  under  the  supervision  of  officers  similar  to 
the  truant-officers  of  Massachusetts,  or  be  given  till  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  into  the  care  of  a  good  family  or  a  gov- 
ernmental training  institution,  or,  at  last,  if  necessary,  under 
the  severe  discipline  of  a  reformatory. 

Such  is  the  scheme  in  outline,  and  whatever  may  be 
judged  of  its  details  it  may  well  give  rise  to  serious  thought 
Even  in  our  blessed  country  we  have  a  daily  birth  of  so  many 
infants,  so  imbedded  in  criminality  that  you  might  lay  your 
hands  on  each  and  say,  that,  if  not  rescued  by  something 
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akin  to  a  miracle,  this  child  is  inevitably  destined  to  a  cri- 
minal career.  Yet  the  State  stands  by  with  folded  arms, 
cares  not  a  straw  for  them,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
permitting  them  to  be  trained  to  crime,  furnishing  them  even 
temptations  until  it  catches  them  with  its  implacable  arm, 
and — strangles  them. 

The  Magazine  further  containing  the  debates  which  took 
place  at  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  Danish  prison 
societies,  at  Vilborg^  August  ist  and  2d,  188 1. 

It  appears  from  these  debates  that  there  are  in  Denmark 
two  kinds  of  prisons  for  punishment — one  kind  where  per- 
sons convicted  of  felonies  are  punished  with  hard  labor,  and 
another,  where  such  who  are  convicted  of  misdemeanors  are 
punished  simply  with  deprivation  of  liberty,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committing  judge,  also,  with  a  diet  of  bread  and 
water.  The  reform  of  the  former,  the  penitentiaries,  dates 
from  1864-5,  and  since  then  the  '*  cellular"  system  has  been 
adopted  in  these.  One  of  these  penitentiaries,  that  of  Horsens. 
Jutland,  is  only  destined  for  hardened  criminals,  convicted 
more  than  once.  The  prison  societies  of  Denmark  have 
hithereo  confined  their  activity  to  criminals  detained  in  and 
discharged  from  these  penitentiaries,  and  at  the  conference  one 
of  the  questions  debated  was  (which  certainly. seems  curious 
to  Americans),  whether  the  societies  also  should  assist  those 
who  had  merely  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  left  an  open  one. 

Another  question  of  debate  was  what  should  be  done  to 
procure  employment  for  the  discharged  convicts.  This  is 
naturally  a  subject  of  great  difficulty  in  a  little  country  like 
Denmark,  where  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceal  the  record  of 
convicted  persons  for  any  length  of  time.  A  proposition  to 
maintain  a  House  of  Detention  where  such  convicts  might 
voluntarily  enter  and  stay  under  a  sort  of  prison  discipline  till 
some  place  was  found  for  them  was  almost  unanimously  dis- 
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carded,  and  so  also  another  to  appoint  paid  agents  to  do  the 
work  that  the  penitentiary  agent  of  this  society  does.  It  came 
out  during  the  discussion,  that  the  rival  communes  of  Den- 
mark are  in  the  habit  of  giving  those  discharged  convicts  who 
otherwise  would  be  a  charge  on  the  commune  a  couple  of 
dollars,  and  telling  them  to  go  and  seek  work  elsewhere. 

The  following  statistics  are  of  interest  : — 

In  the  period  from  1871-75  there  were  convicted  in  Den- 
mark of  larceny  for  the  first  time  6,063  persons ;  of  these  there 
were  convicted  a  second  time  1,053  or  17  P^^  cent. ;  of  these 
again  a  third  time  528  or  51  per  cent. ;  and  of  these  a  fourth, 
fifth  or  more  times  526  persons  or  100  per  cent 

In  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  the  crimes  com- 
mitted during  the  year  1880  can  be  scheduled  as  follows  : — 

Of  crimes  against  decency  there  were  4.19  per  cent, 
the  person       "         2.26       '* 
"  "        property  "       90.40       " 

Forgeries,  .  .  .  .  "  .  1.24  " 
Breaches  of  the  peace,  .  .  "  0.02  " 
Other  offences,  ..."         1.89       '* 


100.00 


Ninety  per  cent,  were  crimes  against  property  !  and  so  it  is 
In  all  countries.  Yes,  the  more  enlightened  the  nation  is,  the 
greater  is  the  percentage.  Is  not  the  defective  arrangement 
of  society  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  that  class  of  crime  ? 
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Dr.  henry  M.  LAING,   Treasurer,  in   account  wUh  Philadelphia 
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S.  W.  Van  Culin, 
Owen  Jones, 
Thomas  J.  Whitney, 
Dr,  Ell  wood  E.  Hopkins, 
Dr.  Chas.  E.  Cadwaladcr, 


Charles  Hill, 
William  T.  WUkins, 
William  F.  Lewis, 
Thomas  C.  Garden, 
Humphreys  Garrigues, 
David  Masters, 
George  S.  Hensell, 
Clement  A.  Woodnut, 
Albert  H,  MulUn, 
Edwin  L.  Peirce, 
Samuel  Jones, 
Henry  T.  Claghom, 
Frederick  J.  Pooley, 
Marmaduke  Watson, 
Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton. 


Visiting  Committee  an  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 


Richard  Vaux, 
Edward  Townsend, 
Henry  M,  Laing, 
John  J.  Lytle, 
Alfred  H.  Love, 
George  Taber, 
Theodore  Trewendt, 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Diver, 
William  Hawkins, 
Horace  W.  Pitkin, 
Harry  Kennedy, 
Caleb  J.  Milne, 


Leonard  N.  Walker, 
William  Whitehead, 
William  H.  Jones, 
WUmer  W.  Walter, 
P.  H.  Spellissey, 
Jesse  Cleaver, 
George  Hunt, 
Edmund  Claxton, 
Edwin  Craft, 
S.  W.  Van  Culin, 
Owen  Jones, 
Thomas  J.  Whitney, 


WilUam  T.  Wilkins, 
Thomas  C  Garden, 
Humphreys  Garrigues, 
David  Masters, 
George  S.  Hensell, 
Clement  A.  Woodnut, 
Edwin  L.  Peirce, 
Samuel  Jones, 
Henry  T.  Clagjiom, 
Frederick  J.  Pooley, 
Marmaduke  Watson, 
Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton, 


Visiting  Committee  on  the  County  Prison. 


William  S.  Perot,  George  W.  Hall, 

William  Shannon  Ingram,  William  Ingram, 
Thomas  Latimer,  John  O.  Connor, 

William  J^  Mullen,  Charles  Rogers, 

Joseph  Kinike,  Dr.  Ell  wood  E.  Hopkins, 


Dr.  Chas.  E.  Cadwaladcr^ 
Charles  Hill, 
WiUiam  F.  Lewis, 
Albert  H.  MuUin, 


.^_  '  WiLUAM  J.  MULLEN  is  Agent  for  the  County  Prison,  appointed  by  Ul*'    , 

Inspectors,  and  actmg  under  their  direction,  and  is  also  appointed  by  the  Prltof^.-.  '3 

Society.  -^.'X 

B«®*  Willi  AM  W.  Walter  b  Agent  for  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  appotol^ -^.'J 
by  the  Prison  Society.  " 
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ROOMS   OF   THE 

PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY 

FOR 

ALLEVIATING     THE    MISERIES     OF     PUBLIC    PRISONS. 
No.  I603  Chestnut  Street. 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  ''The 
Philadblphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  op 
Public  Prisons,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First  Month 
{JaniLary)  ISthj  1883^  the  Editorial  Board,  ( appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Journal  and  p  tpers^  and  the  Annual  Report^  con- 
sisting of  Alfred  H.  Love,  Charles  Rogers,  John  J.  Lytle, 
Horace  W.  Pitew  and  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  presented 
the  draft  of  the  Annual  Report^  which^  being  read  by  the  Chair- 
man^ was  approved  by  the  Committee^  and  directed  to  be  laid 
before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society. 

At  the  Ninety-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society^  held 
First  Month  2bth^  1888^  the  Report  was  presented  by  Alfred 
H.  Love,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Boards  considered  and  ap- 
proved^ and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it^  to  have 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  printed^  with  authority  to  make 
such  alterations  and  additions  as  they  might  think  proper  ;  and 
they  were  also  authorized  to  distribute  the  Report, 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary. 
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NINETY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT   OF  THE   PHILADEL- 
PHIA  SOCIETY   FOR    ALLEVIATING    THE 
MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


AS  we  close  the  volume  of  another  year,  and  present  with 
the  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy, 
oar  ninety-sixth  annual  report,  the  Acting  Committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,  finds  it  none  the  less  interesting  and  instructive 
than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  evidences  of  the  necessity  of  this  philanthropic  labor 
are  even  more  manifest  than  ever  before.  The  true  econ- 
omist and  lover  of  his  fellow  men,  finds  continued  occasion  for 
a  closer  study  of  penolo^,  and  those  who  follow  that  in- 
junction  of  high  authority  "  Visit  those  in  prison,"  feel  in 
obedience  thereto,  the  duty  to  present  the  results  of  such  vis- 
itation, that  the  science  may  be  perfected  by  introducing 
from  time  to  time,  such  modifications  as  experience  teaches 
are  beneficial  and  in  accordance  with  an  enlightened  civili- 
zation. 

It  remains  one  of  the  difiBcult  problems  of  life,  how  to  pre- 
vent crime  and  how  to  treat  criminals  properly.  Whether 
it  be  the  province  of  mankind  to  punish,  and  if  so  bow  it 
shall  be  accomplished,  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the 
transgressor,  and  the  protection  of  society. 
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saving ;  it  strengthens  the  hope  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
man,  and  confirms  the  sacredness  and  inviolability  of  human 
life. 

This  feature  of  the  separate  system  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, deserves  attention,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  and 
encouragement  we  refer  to  the  late  message  of  Qov.  Henry 
M.  Hoy  t,  of  this  State. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  not  long  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, he  attended  the  public  meeting  of  this  society,  and 
modestly  alluded  to  his  desire  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  its  objects  and  workings.  We  very  soon  found  he  had 
this  cardinal  idea,  which  underlies  the  principle  of  the  sep- 
arate system. 

He  said  on  this  occasion : 

"  That  be  came  to  the  meeting  in  the  attitude  of  a  learner.  He  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  prisons,  and  he  was  there  to  get 
the  results  of  the  experience  of  those  benevolent  gentlemen  who 
were.  It  wan  a  great  satisfaction  that  humane  men  and  women,  in 
establishing  agencies  for  the  alleviation  of  human  misery,  had  not 
overlooked  tho^e  undergoing  punishment.  People  are  apt  to  think 
the  punishment  of  criminals  self  imposed.  The  result  is  that  they 
are  slow  in  giving  them  either  sympathy  or  aid.  It  was  eminently 
proper  and  humane  that  some  one  should  get  access  to,  or  help  those, 
whose  bodies  the  State  owns  for  the  time  being,  but  whose  souls  are 
free,  and  to  which  neither  the  State,  nor  any  one,  except  the  owners 
themselves,  have  a  right." 

If  we  felt  thankful  for  this  encouragement  then,  we  feel 
ihe  more  grateful  now,  for  his  message  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  opening  of  this  year,  and  which  we  heartily 
commend. 

He  says : 

"The  penitentiary  system  has  reached  about  its  limit  of  cells  and 
capacity.  It  is  conducted  on  the  separate  confinement  or  individual 
treatment  system.  It  has  not  met  with  the  uniform  approval  of  those 
who  claim  to  be  specialists  in  this  branch  of  political  economy  and 
social  science.  Congresses  occasionally  assume  to  condemn  its  mode 
of  dealing  with  its  inmates. 

''  It  has  for  more  than  fifty  years  held  consistently  to  the  statute 
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creating  it  Much  as  the  system  has  been  controverted,  I  deem  it 
just,  as  one  who  has  given  some  attention  to  the  subject,  to  say,  that 
for  convicts  who  have  deliberately  joined  the  criminal  class,  for  those 
whose  age  or  repeated  conviction  render  them  amenable  to  punish- 
ment rather  than  reformatory  methods,  and  for  those  against  whose 
violent  passions  or  confirmed  habits  society  can  find  no  protection 
but  in  incarceration,  the  separate  system  affords  most  complete  oppor- 
tunities of  treatment  and  yields  the  most  attainable  results. 

**  There  is  no  occasion  to  enter  into  the  controversy  which  has  long 
been  carried  on  between  the  advocates  of  the  congregate  and  separate 
systems  of  prison  discipline,  but  to  the  Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  who  for 
forty  years  has  continuously  exercised  the  oflBce  of  Inspector,  and  to 
his  associates,  is  due  the  credit  of  demonstrating  that  the  system  of 
solitary  confinement,  as  practiced  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  is  not 
only  not  a  reproach  to  the  civilization  of  Pennsylvania,  but  that  as  a 
penitentiary  and  for  certain  classes  of  criminals,  it  is  wise,  humane 
and  effective  as  any  yet  devised.  In  neither  of  the  penitentiaries  of 
the  State  has  there  ever  been  an  attempt  yet  made  to  administer 
them  on  the  vulgar,  wicked,  unworthy,  consideration  of  making  them 
self  sustaining.  \x\  neither  of  them  has  it  been  forgotten  that  even 
the  convict  is  a  Jiuman  being,  and  that  his  body  and  soul  are  not  so 
the  property  of  the  State  that  both  may  be  crushed  out  in  the  effort 
to  reimburse  the  State  the  cost  of  his  scanty  food,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  term  what  there  is  left  of  him  be  dismissed  an  enemy  of  human 
society." 

It  is  wise  that  this  separate  system  and  individual  treat- 
ment  system  be  understood.  We  must  argue  from  the  system 
in  its  perfection,  and  not  from  that  abused  and  disordered 
condition  that  comes  from  overcrowding  our  prisons  and 
penitentiaries  so  that,  in  some  instances,  mere  than  one  per- 
son is  forced  to  occupy  a  cell. 

In  its  perfection  as  we  may  find  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, there  are  cells  20  feet  long,  8  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high, 
with  ample  ventilation  at  top  and  floor.  The  windows  at 
the  top  are  6  feet  long  and  5  J  inches  wide,  and  can  be  opened 
or  closed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prisoners.  There  are  two 
doors,  the  outer  one  being  of  thick  wood,  which  is  generally 
allowed  to  stand  open  ten  inches,  and  the  inner  is  a  grated 
iron  door,  which  remains  locked,  and  has  an  opening  large 
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enough  to  pass  the  food.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  every 
convenience  which  cleanliness  and  the  best  sanitary  arrange- 
ments  can  suggest.  There  is  a  spiggot  for  water,  and  no 
limit  as  to  the  supply.  There  is  a  gas  burner,  and  all  the  light 
required  or  desired.  A  bed,  table  and  stool,  and  sometimes 
an  additional  chair,  a  small  closet  mirror,  plate,  knife  and 
fork,  towel,  etc. 

There  is  no  objection  made  to  the  adorning  of  the  walls  by 
suitable  pictures  and  ornaments,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
prisoners  is  frequently  wonderful  in  framing  pictures  and 
arranging  brackets.  Sometimes  those  with  artistic  taste 
fresco  their  walls  with  beautiful  designs  and  mottoes.  One, 
for  instance,  contains  these  impressive  words:  "In  God  we 
trubt."    "  Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well." 

Yards  nearly  the  size  of  the  cells  are  attached  to  those  on 
the  first  floor,  and  we  repomraend  all  penitentiaries,  prisons 
or  jails  to  be  constructed  but  one  story  high,  so  that  each 
cell  may  have  a  yard.  This  yard  is  enclosed  bv  a  stone  wall 
about  the  height  of  the  ceiling  of  the  cell,  ana  the  prisoner 
is  allowed  half  an  hour  during  seasonable  weather,  for  exer- 
cise or  gardening.  Generally^  they  have  their  flower  and 
vegetable  beds,  and  take  pleasure  in  producing  something. 
There  is  a  grated  window  in  the  door  leading  into  the  yard, 
which  is  opened  on  pleasant  days.  There  are  times  when 
they  have  a  few  plants  in  their  cells.  They  are  allowed 
clocks  and  musical  instruments,  if  provided  by  themselves 
or  friends,  and  occasionally  we  find  birds  and  other  pets. 

They  can  procure  books  from  a  well-stocked  library,  and 
can  subscribe  to  one  weekly  paper  of  the  county  from  which 
they  came.  Relatives  or  friends  may  visit  them  once  in 
three  months  or  oftener  on  special  permission. 

They  may  write  home  or  to  friends  once  a  month  or 
weekly  if  important — all  letters  passing  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  warden.  They  work  in  their  cells,  except  in 
special  cases.  The  keepers  and  others  oversee  this,  and  the 
moral  instructor  and  teacher  visit  them.     Besides  this,  the 
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Acting  Committee  of  this  Society  have  the  chartered  right, 
the  same  as  any  State  officer,  to  visit  as  often  and  at  any 
time,  as  is  desired. 

We  are  thus  particular  in  describing  these  cells  that  it  may 
be  understood  how  well  adapted  this  system  is  for  reforma- 
tion. The  idea  is  to  start  with  home  life,  to  introduce  clean- 
liness, good  order,  obedience  and  a  personal  and  direct  inter- 
est in  the  object  of  imprisonment.  ,  That  it  is  successful,  we 
can  attest  by  finding  in  almost  all  cases  entire  cleanliness 
and  sometimes  considerable  care  and  taste  exercised,  and  the 
expression  often  made:  "  We  want  to  make  our  little  home 
look  as  inviting  as  possible,  that  you  who  visit  us  will  come 
often,  and  that  we  may  learn  to  take  care  of  what  we  have, 
and  then  perhaps  we  will  take  better  care  of  ourselves  and 
not  return."  Some  opponents  take  exception  to  this  treat- 
ment and  to  these  privileges,  but  we  find  the  more  we  emulate 
the  self -respect  of  prisoners^  the  more  we  keep  them  from  recom- 
7nitm£nt  and  insure  them  a  successful  future.  The  deprivation 
of  liberty  is  enough.  The  better  educated  they  are,  the  more 
they  experience  the  comforts  of  life ;  the  oftener  they  are 
taken  bv  the  hand  and  recognized  as  human  beings,  the 
more  they  find  there  are  those  who  are  willing  to  associate 
with  them,  and  the  greater  confidence  there  is  reposetl  in 
them,  the  more  they  desire  to  keep  out  of  prison.  There  is  no 
one  in  but  craves  to  be  out ! 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  contrast  the  condition  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania system  with  that  of  other  States,  though  we  do  it 
with  no  invidious  desire.  We  are  favored  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Cable,  who  is  nobly  taking  up  the  question  of  prison  dis- 
cipline in  his  State,  of  Louisiana,  with  a  report  of  the  first 
anniversary  ot  the  "  Prisons'  and  Asylums'  Aid  Association  of 
New  Orleans.  There  are  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  jails 
in  forty-four  of  the  fifty-nine  parishes  of  the  State.  But  two 
have  printed  rules.  In  only  eight  are  such  books  kept  as  will 
prevertt  fraud.  In  eighteen^  men  and  women  are  at  times  placed 
in  the  same  cells.    One  jail  is  simply  a  pen  of  logs,  having  no 
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door.  Prisoners  are  lowered  into  and  lifted  out  of  it  through  a 
hole  in  the  top.  Many  of  the  prisoners  are  too  loathsmne  for 
description.  Fifteen  jails  are  reported  as  places  of  boisterous 
and  indecent  ribaldry.  Eight  are  badly  drained  and  ten  badly 
ventilated. 

The  following  sentences  are  from  some  of  the  reports 
received  by  Mr.  Cable  giving  descriptions  of  jails :  "  /  am 
ashamed  to  describe  our  insane  cell.^'  "A  great  lack  of  humane- 
ness in  moral  and  physical  treatment."  '^  A  lack  of  food 
and  drink."  •'  Unfit  for  any  human  being  to  be  confined  in." 
*'  A  log  building  of  two  cells,  where  in  summer  no  person 
could  live  a  month."  Another  gives  an  account  o(  fourteen 
m£ny  being  confined  in  two  cells,  each  16  by  16  feet ;  every  four 
men  thus  being  limited  to  a  supply  of  air  necessary  to  the 
health  of  one.  Another  says :  "  A  true  account  would  be 
too  disgusting  for  recital."  The  parish  prison  in  this  city  Mr. 
Cable  describes  as  a  disgrace  and  a  nuisance.  It  is  so  foul 
that,  if  the  wind  be  in  the  right  direction,  you  smell  it  be- 
fore you  reach  it.  He  proceeds  to  point  out  glaring  defects 
in  its  management. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  con- 
ducted on  as  correct  principles  as  are  those  of  Philaaelphia, 
but  in  this  statement  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  jails  of 
Louisiana,  though  they  may  be  more  like  station-houses,  is 
occasion  for  serious  comment,  and  we  trust  the  Society  or 
ganized  in  New  Orleans,  and  managed  by  persons  of  known 
ability,  will  correct  the  startling  abuses.  We  should  have  a 
National  Prison  Society  to  take  into  consideration  the  con- 
dition and  management  of  prisons  throughout  our  country. 
Our  fellow  member,  Edwin  Craft,  during  the  year  visited  a 
number  of  the  county  jails,  and  made  the  appended  report, 
which  s])ows  we  are  taking  a  wide  range  of  this  subject,  and 
the  facts  elicited  prove  the  necessity  for  greater  eflEbrts  being 
put  forth,  and  that  every  county  should  have  an  auxiliary 
prison  Fociety : 

It  is  often  asked  what  punishments  are  visited  upon  those 
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in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  County  Prison  of  Phil- 
adelphia. In  the  former  especially,  where  the  system  has  a 
fuller  opportunity  for  bein^f  tested,  there  is  virtually  no 
punishment,  but  rather  a  deprivation  of  what  may  be  denom- 
inated comforts — the  withholding  of  the  privilege  of  writing 
home,  of  the  little  variety  Af  food,  of  going  into  the  yard, 
of  receiving  books,  and  very  occasionally  the  taking  away 
of  the  bed  and  chair,  and  giving  merely  a  blanket  to  lie 
upon — ^all  in  keeping  with  the  command:  *' If  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."  These  means  are  success- 
ful. There  are  no  corporal  punishments.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  any  one  was  placed  in  the  dark  cell.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  no  serious  insubordination,  and 
no  attempted  escape. 

What  is  done  to  stimulate  a  feeling  of  interest  and  of 
self  respect,  and  to  induce  reformation  ? 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  contract  system  of  labor.  The 
thought  as  to  whether  the  penitentiary  shall  be  self-sustain- 
ing or  not,  never  enters  into  the  calculation,  for  that  is 
purely  mercenary,  and  this  is  a  humane,  protecting  and 
reformatory  system. 

It  gives  work,  for  work  is  wholesome ;  it  sells  the  results 
of-  labor,  because  that  brings  in  a  revenue,  it  teaches 
employments,  because  with  a  knowledge  of  trade,  the  dis- 
charged may  feel  a  self-reliance  that  will  support  life  and 
prevent  crime.  But  it  imposes  simply  a  task,  and  says  all 
over  that  task  belongs  to  the  prisoner  after  a  small  percent- 
age to  the  county  from  which  he  came.  This  over-work 
pay  stimulates  industry,  and  the  amount  of  earnings  to  the 
good  workman  is  frequently  large,  and  has  been  known  to 
reach  several  hundred  dollars;  of  course  this  is  contingent 
somewhat  upon  the  term  of  imprisonment. 

We  have  known  prisoners  rise  very  early  and  work  as 
late  as  the  officers  would  permit,  even  taking  the  holidays 
for  it,  for  then  all  would  be  clear  gain,  in  order  to  lay  aside 
something  for  their  families  outside,  or  to  sustain  them 
when  discharged. 
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This  16  the  best  of  pay  to  the  state :  Encourage  men  to  be 
industrious,  prevent  crime  and  recommitments,  give  employ- 
ment and  stimulate  all  to  taking  care  of  themselves. 

We  feel  assured  that  this  reform  is  taking  hold  in  other 
states.  Governor  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  said  in  his  recent 
inaugural  that  "  he  believed  that  state  prisons  should  be 
self-sustaining,  but  the  state  should  not  seek  for  a  profit 
from  prison  labor."  The  Economist  of  his  state  thus  charac- 
terizes the  contract  system : 

"The  result  is,  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  irritation,  discontent, 
insubordination  and  punishment  in  our  State  prisons  is  due,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  baneful  influence  of  this  system. 

"The  contract  system  obstruct*  and  renders  nugatory  all  influences 
and  agencies  looking  or  tendins^  to  the  reform  of  the  prisoners.  In 
former  times,  the  moral  amendment  of  criminals  was  regarded  as  an 
impossibility.  Thrust  away  from  public  view,  they  were  abandoned, 
as  irreclaimable,  to  the  mercy  of  men  often  more  wicked  than  them- 
selves. Happily,  this  hard,  cold,  cruel  doctrine  has  been  exploded. 
Experience  has  shown  the  possibility  of  reformation  even  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  and  has  brouicht  thinking  men  to  the  conviction 
that  the  proper  object  of  prison  discipline  is  to  cure  the  bad  habits  of 
criminals,  and  make  them  honest,  industrious,  useful  members  of 
society.  But  reformation  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  upon 
imprisonment.  It  can  be  efi(ected  only  through  a  system  of  agencies 
wisely  planned  and  patiently  carried  out.  The  chief  of  these  are 
religion,  education,  and  industrial  education.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  contract  system  infringes,  with  a  crushing  force,  upon  the  great 
work,  and  too  often  the  collision  proves  fatal  to  it.  Contractors,  as 
such,  have  no  interest  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners.  Their  interest 
and  the  interest  of  reformation  not  only  do  not  run  in  parallel  lines, 
but  are  repellan  t  and  antagonistic.  Thus  does  the  system  of  contract 
labor,  by  an  instinct  of  its  very  nature,  oppose  itself  to  all  those  vital 
forces  of  reformation,  by  which,  if  at  all,  the  inmates  of  our  prisons 
must  be  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  re-absorbed  into  the  mass  of 
upright  and  honorable  citizens.'' 

And  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  inau- 
gural says : 

"  Might  not  a  certain  percentage  of  the  earnings  of  the  prisoner  be 
invested  in  a  fund,  apportioned  according  to  his  deserts  and  length  of 
service,  and  be  given  the  prisoner  when  he  is  discharged,  to  start  him 
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in  the  world  again — this  percentas^e  to  be  enlarged  when  the  prison 
becomes  self-supporting?  Would  not  such  provision  be  much  better 
for  the  self-respect  of  the  convict,  being  his  own,  than  the  pittance 
that  is  now  doled  out  to  him  by  an  officer  known  as  the  '  a$;ent  for 
aiding  discharged  convicts  ?'' 

We  are  gratified  that  our  State  has  inaugurated  this  prin- 
ciple of  partnership  in  the  prison  duties.  There  is  nothing 
required  of  a  prisoner  in  a  properly  conducted  Pennsylvania 
prison  but  that  it  reacts  to  the  advantage  of  the  prisoner. 
He  thus  has  a  direct  interest  in  his  own  behavior,  labor, 
time  and  life. 

In  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  a  sort  of  Savings  Bank  is 
introduced,  and  in  1882  there  was  earned  by  overwork  by  the 
prisoners  about  $20,000,  and  about  $10,000  either  sent  out  to 
their  families  or  deposited  for  their  use  when  discharged. 

There  may  be  a  still  further  division  of  the  results  of  this 
labor  that  would  be  in  the  line  of  justice.  If  the  |»ri8oner 
has  defrauded,  robbed  or  deprived  any  one  or  any  i'amily  of 
means  of  support,  let  him  make  restitution  for  5«^cA,and  aid  in 
the  support  of  such  a  family.  There  is  much  true  philoso- 
phy in  able-bodied  men  who  have  committed  injuries  upon 
their  fellow-men  working  in  prison,  as  well  as  out  of  prison, 
in  making  amends  for  the  wrong  committed,  directly  to 
those  who  have  been  wronged,  and  many  good  results  would 
flow  from  this  reform. 

Especially  would  this  be  wise  in  cases  where  the  prisoner 
had  removed  the  head  of  a  family,  or  so  injured  any  one  on 
whom  the  support  of  a  family  depended.  Instead  of  putting 
such  a  person  to  death,  how  provident  it  would  be  to  employ 
that  life,  with  its  strength  and  vigor,  in  providing  for  that 
destitute  family  in  whole  or  in  part. 

We  have  found  that  prisoners  are  better  for  being  em- 
ployed, and  we  urge  most  strongly  that  work  shall  be  given 
more  generally  to  those  in  the  County  Prison.  Better  to 
keep  them  employed  and  give  away  or  destroy  the  results 
of  their  labor  than  not  to  have  them  work  at  all. 
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There  should  be  a  Com,mxssi<m  on  EmploymenL  Trades 
should  be  taught  those  who  know  no  trade  or  have  no  busi- 
ness traits  or  callings.  Above  all,  good  paying  employments 
should  be  introduced — those,  that,  if  followed  when  the  day 
of  discharge  comes,  will  aftbrd  a  living.  The  mistake  in 
prison  employment  is  that  the  old  hackneyed  work  is  fol- 
lowed year  after  year.  There  are  turned  out  hundreds  of 
shoemakers,  weavers,  cane-seaters  and  the  like,  rather  than 
those  who  have  been  taught  the  trade  or  the  business  that 
is  not  overdone.  An  employment  commission  would  go  fer 
to  obviate  this  as  well  as  any  deleterious  effect  of  prison 
labor  upon  free  labor. 

The  United  States  Economist  understands  this,  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

**  Let  our  prison  officials  study  the  policj'  of  that  enlightened  and 
noble  prison  reformer,  Colonel  Montetiinos,  of  Spain,  who  introduced 
into  his  great  prison  at  Valencia,  averaging  a  thousand  inmates,  no 
less  than  forty-three  distinct  trades,  and  allowed  each  man  to  choose 
the  trade  he  would  learn,  at  the  same  time  encouraging  his  industry 
by  remitting  to  him  from  one-third  to  one  half  of  the  earnings  of  his 
labor.  And  what  were  the  results?  A  prison  administration  con- 
ducted mainly  through  convict  sub-officers;  a  prison  wholly  support- 
ing; prisoners  diligent,  cheerful,  obedient;  disciplinary  punishment 
almost  unknown;  and  re-committals  brought  down  from  fifty  per 
cent — the  proportion  to  which  they  had  risen  before  his  incumbency 
—'to  zero;  for  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  administration  not  a 
man  came  back  who  had  been  in  the  prison  before. 

*•  The  declaration  *  that  no  skilled  mechanic  arts  should  be  intro- 
duced among  convicts*  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  Carlyle's  'Model 
Prisons  '  It  is  a  sentiment  which  belongs  to  a  former  and  more  bar- 
barous age,  and  indicates  a  policy  as  foreign  to  the  wisdom  as  it  is  to 
the  humanity  of  our  own  ;  for  its  inevitable  tendency  and  almost 
certain  result  would  be  to  force  every  man  who  has  once,  no  matter 
under  what  stress  of  circumstances,  deviated  from  the  strict  line  of 
right,  to  follow  crime  as  a  business  ior  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  so  to 
open  upon  society  the  very  flood-gates  of  wickedness  and  rascality.'" 

To  stimulate  the  feeling  of  self-respect,  the  management 
-of  the  separate  system  recognizes  the  principle  that  prisoners 
.have  rights.    Under  a  former  warden  this  was  exemplified  in 
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the  Easter  PeDitentiarj.  A  keeper  complained  that  a  cer- 
tain prisoner  was  using  abusive  language,  declined  to  do  the 
work  given  him,  and  threatened  to  kill  any  one  who  entered 
his  cell.  He  volunteered  the  advice  and  demanded  that  he 
should  be  placed  in  the  dark  cell.  The  warden  replied, 
'*  When  I  want  your  advice  I  will  ask  it.  I  will  go  into  the 
cell  and  see  the  man."  The  keeper  begged  he  would  go 
armed  or  take  two  keepers  with  him.  "No,"  said  the 
warden,  "  I  allow  no  one  to  carry  deadly  weapons,  and  I 
want  no  one  to  go  in  with  me.  You  may  stand  back  out- 
side the  door,  if  you  choose."  Then  quickly  opening  the 
door  and  as  quickly  approaching  the  prisoner,  taking  him  by 
surprise,  placing  his  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder  he  said : 
"  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter.  You  are  a  good  worker,  and 
generally  do  your  duty."  The  man,  trembling  with  rage, 
replied:  "  I  am  imposed  upon.  I  am  willing  to  do  my  task, 
but  the  keeper  is  jjushing  me  to  do  more  than  I  can."  The 
warden  said :  *'  If  you  are  imposed  upon  you  shall  be  pro- 
tected. Although  you  are  a  prisoner,  you  have  your  rights. 
I  will  investigate  it,,  and  if  you  are  wronged,  I  will  take 
your  part."  The  convict,  a  great  strong  man,  weighing  over 
200  pounds,  leaned  against  the  wall,  with  his  head  bowed  on 
his  arm,  and  wept  bitterly,  saying :  "  Mr.  Warden,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  I  have  any  rights,  and  that  you  will  take 
my  part?  I  will  do  anything  for  you.  If  you  want  me  to 
make  these  extra  pairs  of  shoes  I  will  get  up  earlier  and 
work  later  but  what  I  will  do  it." 

The  warden  went  out  and  called  the  keeper  aside  and 
found  that  there  was  an  order  for  shoes,  and  the  party  wanted 
a  certain  number  by  an  early  date,  and  that  he  was  pressing 
this  prisoner  and  requiring  more  of  him  than  his  task,  and 
more  than  he  could  do ;  so  he  told  the  keeper  if  any  one 
needed  reprimanding  he  did,  and  not  the  prisoner.  He  then 
went  to  the  convict  and  explained  wherein  he  had  done 
wrong  in  using  offensive  language  and  threats  to  his  keeper, 
but  that  he  would  see  that  he  was  not  imposed  upon.     The 
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prisoner  promised,  and  faithfully  kept  his  word,  to  be  well- 
behaved  and  to  work  steadily.  This  point  of  the  rights  of 
prisoners  is  further  confirmed  by  a  convict  having  the  option 
of  receiving  visitors,  even  from  the  Aeting  Committee.  If 
he  does  not  want  a  visit,  or  objects  to  a  certain  visitor,  such 
visit  is  not  forced  upon  him. 

This  provision  was  made  many  years  ago  by  the  Prison 
Society.  It  regards  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  State 
upon  the  society,  and  those  given  by  the  society  to  its 
Acting  Committee,  as  so  important  and  responsible  that  they 
should  be  used  with  the  greatest  judgment.  The  first  con- 
sideration is  not  to  lower  the  convict  still  lower  ;  not  to  take 
away  his  spirit  of  individuality  ;  to  try  and  recognize  some 
rights,  and  to  let  him  feel  that  he  has  them.  In  a  word 
that  he  is  a  rnan.  Hence  his  willingness  and  pleasure  to 
receive  visits  are  consulted.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  visits 
are  denied.  He  is  grateful  for  them  and  desires  their 
repetition.  The  privilege  is  only  exceeded  by  the  opportu- 
nity  of  doing  good  and  to  fulfill  the  duty  requires  a  close 
reliance  upon  the  Divine  guidance. 

That  this  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  prisoner  with 
added  kindness  will  win,  was  illustrated  during  the  year 
with  a  self-willed,  reticent  Swiss  prisoner.  At  first  he 
wanted  no  visit.  Upon  the  door  being  opened  he  would 
exclaim,  "  Have  you  that  whisky — that's  all  I  want."  By 
proper  reply  and  declining  to  force  visits,  and  yet  by  offering 
him  reading  matter,  and  in  the  spring  by  giving  him  seeds 
and  plants  for  his  little  yard,  and  by  appropriate  references 
to  his  condition,  friendly  visits  were  made  and  an  improve- 
ment became  manifest. 

Among  the  rights  conferred  upon  prisoners  is  that  of 
shortening  their  sentences  by  good  behavior. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  on  this  subject  is  as  follows : 

*'  Be  U  enacted,  etc,.  That  all  prisoners  who  have  been  or  shall  here- 
after he  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  confined  in  any  State  prison  or  penitentiary,  in  ezecu- 
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tion  of  the  judgment  or  sentence  upon  such  conviction,  who  so  con- 
duct themselves  that  no  charge  of  misconduct  shall  he  sustained 
against  them,  shall,  if  the  Governor  shall  so  direct,  have  a  deduction 
of  one  month  on  each  of  the  first  two  years;  of  two  months  on  each 
succeeding  year  to  the  fifth  year,  and  of  three  months  on  each  follow- 
ing year  to  the  tenth  year,  and  of  four  months  on  each  remaining 
year  of  the  term  of  their  sentence  ;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  their  dis- 
charge so  much  the  sooner,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  warden  or 
principal  keeper  of  such  prison  or  penitentiary,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  same. 

The  following  Table  tvill  exhibit  the  amount  of  time  in  years  and  months 

which  may  he  earned  by  convicts  under  the  above 

Commutation  Law, 


Sentencp. 

Keduction. 

Sentence. 

Reduction 

1  year. 

1 

month. 

9 

years. 

1  yr.  9  months. 

2     *• 

2 

(1 

10 

2    "  1 

3     '' 

4 

»* 

1    11 

2    "  5 

4     " 

6 

ti 

1   12 

2    "   9 

5      *' 

9 
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1   13 
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6      " 

1 
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14 

3    "   5 

7      *' 

1 

t( 

3 

tt 

15 
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"Note. — The  Commutation  Law  of  the  United  States,  (applicable 
only  to  U.  S.  convicts),  which  was  approved  March  2d,  1867,  allows  of 
a  deduction  of  but  one  month  in  each  year  from  the  term  of  their 
sentence." 

The  prisoner  has  the  further  right  to  object  to  the  person 
locked  up  with  him  when  this  duplication  becomes  necessary 
for  want  of  cells.  His  right  to  decide  on  the  kind  of  work 
is  somewhat  respected,  being  governed  by  that  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  his  corridor.  He  may  thus  b^  frequently 
moved. 

All  good  habits  that  prisoners  have  are  encouraged.  For 
instance,  a  carpenter  was  accustomed  to  bathe  daily.  Soon 
after  being  in  he  asked  permission  to  build  a  bath-tub  in  his 
cell,  and  it  was  granted.  Then  he  wished  to  put  up  a  closet 
that  was  allowed.  He  made  himself  a  table,  and  being  an 
excellent  workman,  he  has  his  tools,  and  is  furnished  lumber. 
This  comes  from  a  study  of  the  character  and  ability  of  each 
individual  prisoner,  and  who  will  not  say  it  is  the  best  sys- 
tem ever  devised. 
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A  case  of  wise  discriminatioD  occurred  when  a  miller  was 
received.  The  Warden  utilized  hira.  Previously  the  flour 
was  bought  for  the  institution.  A  mill  was  erected  and  the 
miller  put  to  work  grinding  grain  and  teaching  other  pris- 
oners the  art  of  milling,  so  that  when  his  term  expired 
there  would  be  a  succession  of  millers,  thus  introducing 
another  and  valuable  industry,  and  saving  money. 

In  this  connection  we  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to 
refer  to  the  able  administration  of  Michael  J.  Cassiday,  the 
present  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

It  was  natural  for  us  to  feel  that  in  the  resignation  of  the 
late  Warden,  Edward  Townsend,  so  long  a  member  and 
officer  of  this  society,  and  so  efficient  in  every  department 
that  he  filled,  that  we  would  bo  unable  to  fill  his  place,  but 
fortunately  for  the  cause  in  which  we  are  interested,  his 
successor  has  proven  not  only  competent  but  satisfactory. 
He  has  introduced  the  weekly  bath  for  each  prisoner.  There 
are  about  1,000  inmates  at  this  time,  and  by  judicious  man- 
agement, having  several  bath-rooms,  he  succeeds  in  securing 
to  each  prisoner  the  opportunity  of  a  bath. 

Some  prisoners  being  gardeners,  he  has  had  greater  atten- 
tion paid  to  cultivating  flowers.  The  spaces  between  the 
corridors  admit  of  flower  beds  and  conservatories,  and 
having  good  mechanics  he  put  them  to  work  and  built 
several  greenhouses.  One,  quite  large,  has  a  fine  display 
of  roses  and  other  flowers,  which  are  for  sale  for  the  benefit 
of  the  institution.  He  makes  a  tasteful  display  of  them  at 
convenient  places  in  the  building. 

He  continues  the  plan  of  gathering  the  employes  of  the 
institution  five  evenings  of  each  week,  especially  during 
the  winter  months,  in  his  office,  for  conference  and  instruc- 
tion in  prison  discipline  and  a  proper  understanding  of  their 
duties.  Books  and  papers  on  the  subject  are  sometimes 
referred  to,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this 
system  of  making  good  prison  keepers.     In  connection  with 
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this  Bubject  we  qnote  from  an  esteemed  correspondent  who 
thus  alludes  to  this  principle  in  the  State  of  New  York : 

'  "l?o  make  the  discipline  of  our  prisons  efifective  in  the  reformatioa 
of  thdit  inmates  the  standard  of  official  qualification  in  the  officers 
must  be  advanced  to  a  higher  point  than  has  ever  yet,  as  a  general 
rule,  been  attained.  There  should  be  on  the  part  of  the  officers  a 
hearty  desire  and  intention,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  this  great  result. 
Such  a  feeling  and  purpose,  really  existing  and  operating  in  the  mpds 
of  all  prison  officers,  would  of  itself  revolutionize  the  prison  manage- 
inent  (A  our  State— yes,  of  our  country  and  the  world.  It  is  not  so 
much  any  specific  apparatus  that  is  needed,  as  it  is  the  introduction 
of  a  really  benevolent  spirit  into  our  entire  prison  arrangements.  It 
is  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues  as  related  to  man  that  is 
wanted,  exhibited  under  the  control  of  principle  and  conscience,  not 
of  mere  sentiment  and  impulse.  Once  let  prison  officers  understand 
that  their  business  is  to  reform,  and  not  merely  to  punish,  their  fellow- 
lyien,  and  let  their  intention  be  conformed  to  this  conviction,  and  they 
>pvill  speedily  become  inventive  as  to  specific  methods. 

The  warden  seems  gifted  in  very  promptly  deciding 
the  reqqests  of  prisoners.  He  gives  a  full  and  ready  hearing 
iand  answer  to  each,  and  has  co-operated  in  keeping  out  of 
•the  pienitentiary  that  injurious  literature  that  infests  society, 
with  horrible  illxistrations  and  sensational  stories. 

He  sees,  as  does  every  visitor  of  the  Society  and  the  able 
Board  of  Inspectors,  the  necessity  for  additional  cdlSy  so  that 
there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  prisoner  in  a  cell.  The 
law  of  the  State,  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  every  one  accustomed  to  visiting  the  penitentiary, 
declare  for  a  separation  of  one  convict  from  another. 

There  are  several  means  of  effecting  this  requirement. 
One  is  to  give  us  more  cells ;  this  is  the  first  thought,  but 
not  the  best.  Let  the  counties  have  proper  jails,  and  visiting 
committees  in  each,  and  keep  at  home  their  convicts,  except 
in  extreme  cases.  We  know  many  county  jails  that  are  not 
full,  and  yet  their  convicts  are  sent  to  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary. Another  is  to  make  the  sentences  shorter.  Long 
terms  discourage ;  the  prisoner  grows  morose ;  he  loses  hope. 
Reformation,  if  at  all,  takes  place  generally  in  the  first 
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three  years ;  but  we  submit  as  the  better  plan,  to  abolish  all 
time  aenienoes.  When  the^rson  charged  with  crime  is  proven 
guilty,  sentence  to  the  penitentiary — a  place  for  repentance* 
He  is  morally  sick ;  he  requires  medicine.  Treat  him  as  we 
would  a  diseased  person.  Give  the  medicine  until  he  is 
cured,  and  cease  giving  it  when  restored. 

As  it  is  now,  the  court  goes  by  the  law  book,  and  not  by 
the  individual.  There  are  circumstances  and  conditions  in 
every  convicted  person  that  cannot  be  generalized  by  a 
written  law;  and  it  is  not  fair  that  it  should  be.  The 
Howard  Association  of  England  says : 

"AH  prisoners  of  the  habitual  misdemeanant  class  should  be 
liberated  only  on  such  probation,  or  during  good  behavior.  This 
foiling,  they  should  be  promptly  remitted  to  prison  for  a  fhriher 
degree  of  training.  And,  if  necessary,  the  original  term  of  liability 
should  be  extended  or  repeated  if  no  real  evidence  and  proof  of 
reformation  were  forthcoming  at  its  expiration.  In  his  own  interests 
and  those  of  society,  every  criminal,  after  a  first  imprisonment,  should 
be  safely  ''put  through  "  into  industrious  and  honest  habits.  And, 
like  a  damaged  boat,  he  should  be  overhauled  again  and  again,  until 
able  to  float  safely  along  the  social  stream.  For  it  is  utter  folly^ 
morally  and  financially,  to  discharge,  as  at  present,  thousands  of  pris- 
oners annually,  with  the  certainty  that  they  We  not  qualified  to  cease 
their  depredations  or  to  live  honestly." 

This  principle  of  imprisonment  which  we  present,  as  a 
remedy  for  crime,  must  be  supplemeted  by  a  committee  or 
commission  composed  of  those  familiar  with  the  daily  lives 
of  the  prisoners,  certain  officials  of  the  institution  and  such 
visitors  who  are  qualified  by  their  judgment  and  their  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duties.  Thus  a  very  safe  and  laudable 
system  would  be  introduced  for  protecting  society  and 
reforming  the  criminal.  It  is  directly  in  the  line  of  the 
separate  and  individual  treatment. 

There  is  a  manifest  increase  in  the  category  of  crimes, 
without  being  an  actual  increase  of  criminals.  It  may  be 
that  an  advanced  civilization  characterizes  as  crimes  what 
were  at  one  time  classed  as  misdemeanors.    The  counties 
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aro-Mnding  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  convictB  sentenced 
for  one  and  two  jears  for  being  tramps,  and  against  whom 
00  other  charge  had  been  made  than  vagraDcj,  the  parties 
were  seeking  employment  and  were  simply  arrested  because 
out  of  work  and  without  a  home.  Three  came  lately  from 
Bucks  County,  and  two  each  from  several  others.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  penitentiary  continues  to  be  over- 
crowded. 

The  Moral  Instructor,  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ashton,  ably  continues 
his  Sabbath  morning  exercises.  The  singers  and  speakers 
appear  with  marked  regularity  at  nine  o'clock,  and  divide 
off  into  the  different  corridors,  giving  acceptable  interest 
and  instruction  to  the  prisoners,  who  are  allowed  to  unite 
with  the  singing,  each  one  being  furnished  with  a  hymn 
book. 

The  popularity  of  these  gatherings  became  so  great  last 
year  that  the  number  of  persons  admitted  had  to  be  limited* 
to  those  procuring  tickets,  about  seventy-five,  and  compris- 
ing members  and  those  sympathizing  with  them,  of  almost 
every  denomination. 

The  oldest  keeper,  still  active  in  his  duties,  and  very 
efficient,  is  William  Noble.  He  has  held  his  position  under 
every  warden  that  has  been  in  office,  and  now  has  the  com- 
plimentary mark  on  the  left  shoulder,  *'  forty-five  years*^ 
service." 

The  necessity  for  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners 
is  constantly  experienced.  Several  of  our  members  have 
offered  to  contribute  sums  of  $1,000,  provided  ten  such 
could  be  found,  and  thus  create  a  permanent  fund  that  would 
aid  those  \^  orthy  of  being  helped,  when  upon  their  discharge 
they  require  it. 

Our  work  will  forever  remain  incomplete  until  this  is 
accomplished.  The  reasons  why  this  is  demanded  are  fully 
set  forth  in  the  following  memorial  to  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
presented  a  few  days  ago,  hoping  that  what  we  are  unable  to 
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raise  among  ourselves  will  be  supplied  by  the  State,  a  doulM 
indeed  from  which  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  it. 

We  still  trust  the  ten  contributors  of  $1,000  each  will  be 
found. 

MEMORIAL. 
Gentlemen  : 

"  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,"  founded  in  1787,  and  incorporated  by  the  State  of  PennsyU 
vania,  feels  the  need  of  State  pecuniary  aid. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  its  members  have  rendered  personal, 
constant  and  gratuitous  care  to  the  prisoners  of  fully  one-half  of  this 
State,  visiting  them  continuously  in  their  cells,  giving  them  wise  coun- 
sel, urging  reformation,  and  encouraging  and  aiding  them  by  every 
means  in  their  power;  and  being  rewarded  by  frequent  changes  in 
their  conditions,  not  only  while  in  confinement,  but  after  discharge, 
in  some  instances  finding  them  occupying  honorable  places  ia 
society. 

^  The  separate  system  of  our  State-^the  model  system  of  the  world 
— admits  admirably  of  that  treatment,  whereby  reKX>mmitment8  are 
lessened  and  the  opportunities  for  reformation  increased. 

The  voluntary  contributions  of  the  members  of  this  society,  through 
these  many  years,  are  inadequate  for  perfecting  a  work  which  savea 
not  only  the  lives  and  characters  of  human  beings,  but  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  greater 
protection  to  the  community  and  exalts  the  standing  of  our  common- 
wealth. 

We  believe  that  only  about  $6,000  have  ever  been  received  from  the 
State  during  this  century  of  hard  labor,  and  it  is  found  absolutely: 
necessary,  if  we  expect  to  prevent  crime,  reform  the  criminals,  per* 
form  our  whole  duty  as  citizens,  and  add  greater  protection  to  the 
community,  that  we  have  a  place  or  places  to  which  to  direct  deserv- 
ing prisoners  upon  their  discharge,  at  least  for  a  few  days,  until  they 
can  find  employment  or  a  suitable  boarding  house. 

It  is  manifestly  improvident  and  a  dereliction  of  duty,  after  visiting, 
counseling  and  befriendii^  a  prisoner  for  perhaps  a  term  of  years, 
obtaining  his  confidence  and  finding  him  determined  to  reform,  to 
leave  him  on  his  discharge,  without  a  home,  without  a  friend  or 
without  employment 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  his  old  home  has  been  broken  up, 
death  has  removed  loved  ones,  and  no  place  is  open  but  the  low 
drinking  and  lodging  places  where  the  charge  is  within  his  scanty 
means. 
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'  It  is  at  8uch  timeB  the  Prison  Society  requires  a  fiind  that  with 
judicious  care  will  afford  relief  to  the  deserving,  and  perfect  the  work, 
they  have  been  doing. 

If  sick,  or  requiring  help  to  reach  distant  homes,  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  have  the  means  for  rendering  aid. 

It  often  happens  that  tools,  employment  and  a  start  in  some  way, 
aife  required  to  insure  a  better  life.  After  a  prisoner  has  been  taught 
a  trade  and  has  contracted  habits  of  industry,  and  is  a  good  workman, 
an4  is  willing  to  go  to  work,  it  is  essential  that  upon  his  discharge  he 
should  be  judiciously  aided  to  overcome  the  many  difficulties  that 
beset  him. 

'Another  reason  for  appealing  to  you  is,  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year  proper  clothing  is  required.  It  is  true  a  cotton  suit  is  furnished 
by  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania^ 
^hen  the  old  clothing  is  too  much  injured  by  the  lapsq  of  time,  but  it 
in  np^. sufficient,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  provide  that  which  is 
warm  and  sufficiently  respectable. 

As  Philadelphians,  we  have  the  care  in  this  way  of  the  prisoners 
from  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  and  we  could  mention  many  addi- 
tional reasons  why  this  society  appeals  to  you  for  the  appropriation 
of  $5,000  for  the  next  two  years,  to  be  drawn,  say  quarterly,  and 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  deserving  prisoners  discharged  from  the 
State  Penitentiary  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not 
dne  dollar  for  the  pay  of  any  one  of  its  members. 

'  Very  respectfully,  by  order  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Allevi- 
ating the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 

James  J.  Barclay,  President,. 
John  J.  Lytle,  Secretary. 
PMhddphia,  December,  1882. 

While  these  eftbrts  are  being  made  tor  the  welfare  of  the 
discharged  prisoners  who  are  anzioas  to  avoid  falling  into 
their  former  criminal  habits  and  who  deserve  care  and  en- 
couragehient,  we  note  with  gratitude  that  the  Matron,  Mrs. 
Susan  McCoy,  continues  faithfully  at  her  post,  in  the, 
Woman's  Department,  contributing  her  time  and  counsel 
most  earnestly,  to  reform  those  placed  under  her  charge. 

About  one-fortieth  of  the  inmates  of  the  Eastern  Pen- 
itentiary are  women,  and  to  them  Mrs.  McCoy  acts  the  part 
of  a  friend,  a  mother  and  an  excellent  adviser,  and  it  is  a 
rare  occurrecce  that  any  of  them  are  recommitted.    The 
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opportunity  for  woman's  influence  in  our  prisons  might  be 
extended  to  advantage. 

Society's  Agent  of  the  Eastern  Pbnitbntiabt. 

We  cannot  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  work  of 
this  society  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  without  a  special 
reference  to  the  very  important  and  satisfactory  services  of 
Wiimer  W.  Walter,  as  the  agent. 

He  visits  especially  every  prisoner  about  to  be  discharged, 
and  sees  to  his  outfit  and  his  future.  lie  carries  with  him 
tickets  for  meals  and  boarding  houses  for  temporary  aid ;  be 
assists  those  who  wish  to  reach  distant  homes,  and  endeavors 
to  obtain  employment  for  all.  His  hand  is  open  to  the  needy 
just  at  the  time  when  help  is  most  desired,  and  the  aid  he 
renders  is  greatly  appreciated.  While  it  goes  far  towards 
preserving  from  a  return  to  a  life  of  crime,  it  saves  the  State 
both  treasure  and  disgrace.  Experience  teac|;ie8  us  that 
more  could  be  done,  if  the  means  were  provided. 

The  following  brief  extract  from  his  report  will  prove  his 
useful  and  arduous  position,  and  we  know  cases,  where  he 
has  aided  the  deserving,  who  have  been  discharged  over  ten 
years,  but  who  have  become  prostrated  by  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune, and  naturally  turn  to  their  old  benefactors.  It  it 
DO  ordinary  satisfaction  to  contribute  to  their  comfort  as  a 
reward  to  their  faithfulness. 

Mr.  Walter  says: — 

To  the  Committee  on  DUchvrged  PrUoners  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 

Philada. 
Gentlemen  : 

Below  please  fiod  a  summary  of  my  work  as  your  agent  for  the  year 
ending  Twelfth  mo.  12th,  1832. 

Total  number  Prisoners  discharged  during  the  year,         -  417 

Of  this  number  there  went  to  the  country,     -        -       -         194 
Remained  in  the  city,  .       ^        ,        .       .       -       -     223 

—      417 
I  accompanied  to  the  depots  and  procured  tickets  for     •  61 
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A]bo  procured  transportation,  partially  with  the  Society's 

funds,  for 5 

Procured  situations  for 9 

Also,  procured  4  sets  of  mechanics'  tools, 

^        1  suit  of  clothes  and  17  articles  of  clothing. 

Furnished  87  with  meals  and  16  with  lodging. 

Procured  permit  and  accompanied  (me  to  the  Preshyterian  Hospital. 

Also  secured  after  much  labor  and  difficulty,  a  permit,  and  sent  vm  to 
the  Insane  Asylum,  at  Norristown. 

An  old  man,  discharged  and  having  no  home,  being  sick,  secured  his 
admission  to  the  Almshouse. 

During  the  year  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  care  of  the  discharged^ 
as  well  as  to  those  still  under  sentence,  and  have  endeavored  faithfully 
to  impress  upon  the  prisoners,  the  necessity  of  fortoking  their  eTilf 
ways  and  leading  useful  lives,  as  good  citizens,  upon  their  discharge. 

As  a  sample  of  some  of  my  work  and  the  fruits  thereof,  I  would 
mention  the  following  cases : 

One  who  is  still  under  sentence,  during  last  year  called  me  to  his  cell 
and  told  me  that  owing  to  the  loss  of  an  arm  in  the  service  of  his 
country  during  the  late  Rebellion,  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from 
the  Government.  This  he  had  saved  and  he  was  desirous  of  investing 
it  in  a  home  for  himself  and  family,  so  that  upon  his  release  he  might 
have  a  home,  and  be  away  from  his  evil  associates.  At  his  request  I 
called  upon  his  wife  and  talked  the  matter  over  and  the  result  was» 
that  going  to  see  a  property  at  Vineland,  N.  J  ,  which  pleased  his  wife^ 
I  had  the  details  of  the  purchase  arranged,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  all  the 
papers  in  proper  shape  and  recorded,  and  the  wife  now  occupies  it, 
awaiting  her  husband's  discharge. 

Another  who  was  discharged  during  October,  had  over  $2,000  in 
money  and  securities.  After  leaving  the  prison  some  of  his  old  friends 
were  around  the  gate,  wishing  to  have  what  they  called  "a  good  time 
with  him  *' — I,  however,  held  on  to  my  man  and  took  him  to  the 
fidelity  Tru9t  Co.,  where  I  had  him  deposit  bis  valuables  and  thus 
prevented  the  pretended  friends,  but  the  most  dangerous  of  enemies 
to  the  discharged,  from  reaching  him  further. 

Innumerable  cases  could  be  given,  but  they  are  only  counterparts  of 
the  above.— One  of  the  greatest  evils  I  have  to  contend  with  for  the 
prisoners,  is  that  many  af  them  when  they  come  out,  have  no  place  to 
which  to  go.  During  the  year,  at  the  Society's  expense,  I  have  fur- 
nished lodgings  and  meals  to  some,  (as  you  will  note  by  the  report,)  and 
thus  tried  to  care  for  them  until  they'could  get  something  to  do,  or 
else  leave  the  city  and  try  elsewhere.  It  seems  as  though  some  tem- 
porary home,  or  other  provision  should  be  made  for  such  men  and 
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thus  save  them  from  the  encroachments  of  sharpers  and  other  im^ 
proper  influences,  leading  to  unfortunate  re-commitments. 
«  I  have  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Society  and  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  yielded  to  temptation,  and. 
thus  become  subject  to  the  rigors  of  the  law,  and  trust  my  labors  may 
not  have  been  in  vain.  My  thanks  are  also  due  the  officers  of  theF 
prison' for  their  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  to  me,  and  trusting 
t^at  my  labors  may  have  met  your  approval,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours,  ; 

W.  W.  Waltesr,  Agent 

P.  8.--I  am  in  receipt  constantly,  of  letters  from  those  who  l^ve 
the  city,  and  all  of  them  expressing  die  greatest  regard  for  their  many 
attentions,  etc.,  from  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  are  fulLof  hope 
fbr  their  future  careers.  These  letters  I  am  always  glad  to  receive^ 
and:  generally  answer.  -  i 

'  For  instance,  one  says:  ''I  have  reached  home  and  have  been 
working  at  the  shoemaking  business  ever  since.  Remember  me,  for 
I  am  b6  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  tools  and  your  timely  aid.'* 

The  excellent  rules  placed  in  each,  cell  by  the  Inspectors, 
ain4  the  kind  manner  with  which  they  are  presented,  are 
worthy  of  notice  in  our  report-. 

*  The  plain  and  valuable  admonition  given  the  prisoners 
upon  the  same  card,  proves  how  earnestly  they  are  strivinjf 
to  save  them  mentally,  physically  and  spiritually.  We  ex- 
tract as  follows: 

FvnA. — You  must  keep  your  person,  cell  and  utensils  clean  and  in 
order. 

Second. — You  must  obey  promptly  all  directions  given  to  you,  either 
by  the  Inspectors,  Warden  or  Overseer. 

Third. — You  must  not  make  any  unneoessary  noise,  either  by  singing, 
whistling,  or  in  any  other  manner,  but  in  all  respects  preserve 
becoming  order.  You  must  not  try  to  communicate  with  your 
fellow-prisoners  in  the  adjoining  cells,  either  from  your  own 
apartment,  or  during  the  time  you  are  exercising  in  your  yard. 

Fourth. — All  surplus  food  must  be  placed  in  the  vessel  provided  for 
that  purpose;  and  all  wastage  of  materials,  or  other  dirt,  must  be 
carefully  collected  and  handed  out  of  the  cell  when  called  for  by 
the  Overseer, 

FH/lh.—You  must  apply  yourself  industriously  at  whatever  employ- 
-  ment  is  assigned  to  you,  and  when  your  task  is  flnithed,  it  it 
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'.    M^eoomimnded  thai  your  time  be  devoted  to  tbe  proper  improve- 
;  ment  of  jour  miud,  either  iu  reading  the  books  provided  for  the 

purpose,  or  in  case  you  cannot  read,  in  learning  to  do  so. 
SurfA.— Should  you  have  any  complaint  to  make  against  the  Overseer 

having  charge  of  you,  make  it  to  the  Warden  or  Inspector ;   if 
y  ,  .^against  the  Warden,  to  an  Inspector. 
SevmUh. — Beat  all  times,  in. your  intercourse  with  the  Penitentiary, 

respectful  and  courteous,  and  never  suffer  yourself  to  be  led  astray 

from  your  duties  by  angry  or  revengeful  feelings. 
iXghih. — Observe  the  Sabbath;  though  you  are  separated  from  the 

world,  the  day  is  not  less  holy. 
^  The  Inspectors  desire  to  treat  every  prisoner  under  their  charge 
with  humanity  and  kindness ;  and  they  hope  that  in  return  the  pris' 
Orter  will  strictly  conform  to  the  rules  adopted  for  his  government, 
#l^ich  are  not  merely  advisory,  but  are  law  to  him,  especially  the  third, 
any  violation  of  which  will  incur  proper  punishment. 
^  Special  Notice.  Violations  of  these  rules  or  any  part  of  the  discipline 
df  the  Institution,  will  deprive  the  prisoner  of  the  benefit  of  the 
Commutation  Law. 


1.  The  effects  of  self-abuse  are  so  numerous  and  so  terrible,  that 
all  should  be  warned  against  it;  the  responsibilities  of  our  relations 
to  you  miike  it  our  duty  to  give  you  this  warning.  : 

The  results  of  this  destructive  vice  appear;  first  in  the  derangement 
ofthe^  digiestion,  respiration,  circulation  and  absorption  of  the  secre- 
j^ons^  whljch  are  most  ruinous  in  their  effects. 

.That  insidious  and  fatal  disease,  pulmonary  consumption,  termi- 
tlating  in  speedy  death,  is  a  common  result. 

'^  ti  produces  'fh)^  most  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  tumors^ 
sbrofiilous  engorgements,  derangements  of  the  skin,  blotches,  dropsies, 
heinorrhages  of  the  lungs,  and  a  most  troublesome  marasmus,  or,  in 
.otiier  words,  a  consumption  of  the  flesh. 

It  also  weakens  the  genital  functions  and  produces  derangements  of 
itie  nervous  system,  which  are  often  incurable. 

2.  Among  the  disastrous  effects  produced  is  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  which  become  incapacitated  for  all  useful 
occupations.  Those  who  habituate  themselves  to  this  debasing  vice, 
frequently  lose  all  taste  for  society,  and  seek  solitude  under  the  idea 
that  ,their  crimes  may  be  detected  in  their  faces. 

Self*pollution  brings  its  victims  to  a  level  with  the  brutes ;  it  deprives 
them  of  the  best  privileges  of  intelligence  and  reason ;  it  exhausts  all 
the  pleasures  of  life,  and  confirmed  insanity  follows. 
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The  sUtiBtics  of  the  Insane  iLsylums  of  the  country  show  thsi  a  large 
perceotage  of  the  inmates  have  been  brought  there  by  this  humiliating 
and  polluting  vice. 

8.  The  penalty  incurred  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  sufferer  thai 
one  of  nature's  holiest  laws  has  been  set  at  naught  and  violated. 

4.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  chastity,  and  leads  to  impurity  of 
thought  and  licentiousness  of  life.  It  produces  self-abhorrence,  shame 
and  remorse. 

It  debases  the  moral  faculties,  because  it  b  a  sin  againat  nature  and 
a  sin  against  €k)d,  and  whatever  is  wrong,  is  injurious  to  the  whol'e 
man— Body,  Mind  and  Soul. 

It  is  wrong  because  it  enfeebles  both  body  and  mind,  and  becomes 
almost  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  reformation  of  character. 

He  who  continues  this  habit  cannot  have  either  a  healthy  body,  a 
sound  mind,  or  pure  morals.  He  cannot  perform  his  due  share  of 
labor  in  any  of  the  departments  of  life.  He  cannot  think  and  ju^ge 
correctly.  He  cannot  enjoy  the  truths  of  nature  or  of  science,  neithw 
can  he  appreciate  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Revealed  Religion. 
He  destroys  himself. 

Let  all  who  have  been  addicted  to  this  loathsome  vice  here  described, 
Stop,  at  once  Stop  f 

THE  COUNTY  PRISON— MOYAMENSING. 

A  no  leas  important  field  of  operation  is  found  in  the 
County  Prison  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  The  Committee 
having  this  Institution  especially  under  their  charge,  ii^ 
behalf  of  this  Society,  report  the  number  of  visits  for  die 
past  year  as  177,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  overcrowd* 
ing  of  cells,  the  general  condition,  excellent.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing demand,  more  urgent  than  ever,  for  more  room  or 
a  new  prison.  A  special  committee  to  confer  with  the  BOr 
ciety  for  organized  charities  has  been  appointed  to  apply  to 
the  City  Council  for  relief  in  this  direction,  and  the  reports 
to  this  time,  encourage  us  to  believe  the  application  will  be 
granted. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  that  work  be  furnished  those  im- 
prisoned, not  only  that  trades  be  taught,  but  for  actual  dailj 
employment.     There  is  an  immense  amount  of  strength  and 
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vitality  lost  by  idleness,  aod  we  may  add  that  that  condi- 
tion does  not  contribute  to  reformation  or  virtue.  A  good 
class  of  reading  matter  should  be  furnished  the  tried  and  the 
untried  departments. 

The  able  Board  of  Inspectors,  doubtless,  are  doing  what 
they  can  for  the  welfare  of  all,  bat  they  labor  under  many 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  through  the  efforts  of  our 
new  Prison  Agent,  Charles  Heritage,  there  have  been  per- 
mitted an  organ  and  singing,  in  connection  with  the  reli- 
gious exercises,  once  a  week.  The  beneficial  results  already 
manifested,  will  doubtless  increase  such  good  work. 

This  reference  to  the  Prison  Agent  brings  to  our  report 
the  sad  page,  of  recounting  the  death  of  William  J.  Mullen,, 
which  occurred  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1882. 

At  a  meeting  held  six  days  afterwards  by  this  Society,  a 
number  of  members  paid  appropriate  and  impressive  tributev 
to  his  memory,  and  Alfred  H.  Love  offered  the  following : 

MEMORIAL. 

The  cloud  that  was  uamistakably  rising  near  the  setting  sun  haa 
overspread  this  Society. 

The  revered  friend,  foithful  officer  and  indefatigable  philanthropist, 
William  James  Mullen,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  has  yielded  to  the 
infirmities  of  age,  the  wear  and  strain  of  peculiar  and  arduous  duties^^ 
the  inroads  of  disease,  and  that  natural  limit  to  the  lease  of  the 
mortal,  for  the  grander  victories  of  the  spiritual  and  immortal  exist- 
ence. 

But  there  are  clouds  that  are  so  illuminated  by  the  fountain  of  light, 
that,  instead  of  gloom,  they  shed  a  glow  of  effulgence  over  all,  and 
seem  for  the  people,  as  of  yore, ''  the  pillar  of  a  cloud  by  day  to  lead 
them  the  way." 

It  was  emphatically  thus  with  this  remarkable  character. 

Intensely  sensible  of  the  void  that  has  thus  been  created  in  our 
Society,  and  with  a  full  assurance  of  the  inadequacy  of  any  formal 
declaration  to  fully  express  our  sorrow,  appreciation  and  respect,  we 
are  nevertheless  moved  in  resolution : 

First.  That  William  J.  Mullen,  our  late  Prison  Agent,  has  faith- 
fully performed  the  duties  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1854,  and  to 
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which  he  hgs  devoted  nearly  thirty  yean  of  his  life,  not  alone  to  meet 
the  obligations  to  us,  but  because,  realizing  the  injunction  "  bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens/'  he  felt  the  higher  obligations  to  created  and 
Creator. 

Whenever  a  human  being  had  missed  his  way  amid  the  rough 
places  of  life,  he  not  only  sought,  by  persistent  and  untiring  efforts, 
to  make  *'  the  way  plain  and  the  crooked  paths  straight,"  but  to 
restore  that  person  to  (he  true  road  that  leadeth  unto  righteousness. 
Not  alone  this,  but  he  had  a  natural  abhorrence  to  injustice  and  im- 
position. He  knew  the  rigors  of  statutory  law,  the  cruelty  of  passion 
and  revenge,  and  the  abuse  of  power  where  pecuniary  considerations 
were  involved  under  the  committing  magistracy,  and  he  grappled  with 
tiie  gigantic  subject  of  saving  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  innocent 
from  unjust  and  oppressive  incarceration.  With  almost  fatherly 
care  he  shielded  the  household ;  he  reverenced  the  home,  and  by 
every  means  in  his  power  kept  parents  and  children  together.  He 
stood  the  champion  of  mercy  between  the  unprot^ted  victim  and 
the  cold  letter  of  the  law  book,  and,  with  convincing  arguments  of 
fitusts,  showed  the.abuse  of  the  old  order  of  committing  constables,  de- 
pending upon  fees,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  substitution 
of  the  present  paid  magistracy  system. 

Second,  i^fso/ved.  That  not  only  do  we  hold  him  in  affectionate 
and  grateful  remembrance  for  his  punctual  attendance  at  our  meet- 
ings, in  the  courts  and  at  our  County  Prison,  seldom  missing  a  single 
hour,  whether  in  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  severity  of  winter,  by 
day,  and,  if  required,  even  by  night;  not  only  do  the  fifty  five  thous- 
and and  more  of  human  beings  who  have  been  released  through  his 
interposition  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  but  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
has  cause  to  acknowledge  his  labors,  inasmuch  as  he  saved  the 
tr^iisury,  since  the  commencement  of  his  agency,  over  $650,000,  and 
a  much  larger  amount  to  those  directly  interested. 

Third.  Resolved,  That  as  Prison  Agent  and  as  a  humanitarian  he 
fulfilled  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  obligations  of  the  righteous. 

"I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat.*' — He  distributed  food  to 
those  in  want  during  the  severe  winters,  and,  indeed,  at  all  times.  "  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  dnnk."--He  always  had  "  the  cup  of  cold 
water  "  for  the  needy,  and,  as  a  temperance  man,  was  earnest  and  active 
in  establishing  drinking  fountains  for  man  and  beast.  "I  was  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in."— He  was  instrumental  in  founding  a 
home  for  the  poor  and  wandering.  The  House  of  Industry,  in  Moya. 
mensing  District,  stands  a  monument  to  his  zeal  and  sympathy,  and 
its  success  gave  an  impetus  to  the  preoent  efficient  system  of  organized 
charities  in  Philadelphia. 
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"  Naked  and  ye  clothed  me."  "  I  was  sick  and  ve  visited  me.'*— He 
early  moved  in  supplying  clothing  to  the  destitute,  and  establishing  a 
dispensary,  which  has  given  relief  to  thousands  of  persons.  His  de^ 
termination  to  make  use  of  vacant  churches  at  night  as  lodging  places, 
rather  than  have  the  homeless  turned  upon  the  street,  and  to  use  theof 
by  day  as  workshops,  rather  than  have  vagrants  and  paupers,  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  *'  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Employment  and 
Instruction  of  the  Poor,*'  and  out  of  such  efforts  was  developed  the 
system  of  soup  houses;  and,  when  the  trying  times  of  the  rebellion 
were  upon  us,  he  was  faithfully  caring  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

He  so  £avored  equal  rights,  anti-slavery,  temperance  and  peace,  that 
he  was  found  working  with  all,  for  the  uplifting  of  the  people.  He  wa9 
the  first  president  of  the  Female  Medical  College,  and  remained  such 
for  several  years.  **  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me."— This  was 
another  inspiration  of  his  life  and  he  united  himself  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.  He  was 
filled  with  sympathy  for  all ;  his  ear  was  open  to  the  sorrows  and 
complaints  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  his  hand  ever  ready  to  assist  and 
save.  He  had  the  indomitable  courage  and  unfaltering  faith  *'  that 
will  remove  mountains.** 

He  was  cordially  taken  by  the  hand  by  our  venerable  president, 
James  J.  Barclay;  the  judges  of  our  courts  and  officials  everywhere 
acknowledged  his  untiring  devotion,  and  it  drew  from  our  departed  and 
revered  vice-president,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  who,  as  president  of  thci 
Boar4  of  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison,  had  abundant  opportunity 
of  knowing  his  labors  in  that  institution,  the  remark :  "You  scarcely 
know  the  worth  of  William  J.  Mullen."  He  was  no  one's  successor ; 
but  like  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  he  made  the  office  he  so 
efficiently  filled,  and  he  leaves  it  with  requirements  so  high  and  so 
difficult  to  meet,  that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibility  and 
almost  inability  to  fill  it. 

He  was  more  than  Prison  Agent,  more  than  our  agent ;  he  was  the 
prisoner's  friend,  and  an  agency  of  that  Divine  power  that  has  decreed 
that  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me^" 

As  his  days  were  days  of  usefulness  and  righteousness,  his  close  was 
one  of  peace.  He  passed  to  his  reward  "  as  one  who  takes  the  drapery 
of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Fourth.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  that  sincere 
sympathy  that  is  genuine,  because  from  long  and  close  association  we 
learned  his  worth,  and  if  ic^^have  lost  a  friend  and  co-laborer,  dearly 
beloved,  they  have  lost  a  still  greater  treasure  in  the  father  and  the 
light  of  the  household. 
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fifth.  Resohed,  That  the  above  be  spread  upon  the  minateB  and 
printed  in  the  public  papers,  and  that  a  committee  present  a  copy  to 
the  family. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Philadelphia  furnished  a  saocessor 
to  Mr.  Mullen  so  competent  as  Charles  Heritage,  who  re- 
ceived the  appointoQent  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  County 
Prison  and  of  the  Prison  Society.  He  has  investigated  the 
cases  of  many  who  had  been  convicted  for  very  trifling  of- 
fences, and  has  procured  their  discharge  after  making  the 
facts  known  to  the  proper  authorities.  Some  of  them  are  as 
follows: 

Five  young  men  for  stealing  a  ride  on  a  freight  car — they 
did  not  know  they  were  violating  the  law.  A  small  boy  of 
12  years  for  the  larceny  of  52  cents — he  had  been  enticed 
away  from  his  home  in  Massachusetts;  his  parents  were 
written  to;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  their 
child,  and  were  glad  to  have  him  sent  to  them.  One  of  a 
woman  for  breaking  two  panes  of  glass  valued  at  20  cents. 
Eighty-four  persons  were  assisted  in  about  one  month,  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  upon  their  leaving  the  prison. 
Persons  interested  in  this  truly  humanitarian  work,  and 
desirous  of  knowing  more  of  the  doings  of  the  Prison 
Society,  can  obtain  gratuitously  copies  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  juet  published,  by  calling  on  Henry  M.  Laing, 
Treasurer,  No.  80  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Agent  says: 

Since  September  Ist,  1882,  the  date  upon  which  I  assumed  the  active 
duties  of  the  office  of  Prison  Agent,  to  the  present  time,  October  14th» 
1882,  comprising  one  month  and  fourteen  days,  I  have  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  release  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  (477)  person?, 
five  of  whom  were  prisoners  who  had  served  their  time  and  were  still 
detained  for  bail,  which  the  courts  discharged  upon  my  becoming 
their  security.  The  other  472  were  committed  for  various  offences  all 
subject  to  trial  in  the  courts,  but  were  subsequently  liberated  through 
and  by  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  in  many  instances 
by  the  consent  of  the  prosecutors. 

In  accomplishing  the  work  I  have  been  aided  by  the  honorable 
Judges  and  Magistrates  and  their  valuable  council,  which  kind  offices 
I  gratefully  acknowledge.    The  officers  and  keepers  of  the  prison  have 
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rendered  me  timely  aid  wbioh  I  deeply  appreciate.  Those  in«pectora 
and  TiBitors  from  the  Prison  Society  with  whom  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact, have  given  of  their  good-will  and  friendly  advice,  by  which  my 
daties  have  been  sensibly  lightened. 

In  all  cases  I  try  to  discriminate  and  do  justice  to  all.  In  cases 
where  tickets  are  to  be  procured  for  convicts  who  are  to  leave  the  city, 
it  is  my  established  rule  to  deliver  the  ticket  only  to  the  authorities 
of  the  boat  or  train  by  which  they  leave  the  city. 

Mrs.  I.  P.  Nicholson  kindly  and  diligently  labors  in  the  female  por. 
lion  of  the  prison.  I  am  sure  her  unselfish  labor  of  love  will  yield  a 
good  harvest 

I  have  a  pledge-book  and  find  by  getting  those  who  resolve  to 
reform  to  sign  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  it  is  a  strong  support  to  them  in  the  new  path  they  have  chosen. 
I  give  to  each  who  signs,  a  card  with  the  pledge  print^  on  one  side, 
and  a  certificate  signed  by  myself  upon  the  reverse. 

To  show  what  has  been  done,  I  cite  the  case  of  a  woman  charged 
with  larceny  and  embezzlement.  She  had  taken  into  her  house  as  a 
boafider  a  man  who^e  intemperate  habits  had  cost  him  his  home  and 
his  friends.  He  was  a  carriage-smith,  and  she  loaned  him  money 
with  which  to  start  business,  besides  working  in  the  shop  for  him,  and 
doing  all  that  she  possibly  could  to  help  him  along.  She  did  this  for 
five  years,  during  which  time  his  mother  and  son  often  vbited  her, 
the  latter  having  spent  at  her  house  a  whole  winter  at  a  time.  This 
state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  man  took  sick  and  died.  During 
his  illness  she  nursed  him  faithfully,  and  carefully  attended  to  his 
burial.  Then  her  troubles  began.  The  son  whom  she  had  befriended 
for  his  father's  sake,  saw  a  few  dollars  in  the  effects  of  the  deceased, 
and  with  a  warrant  brought  this  woman  into  the  magistrate's  office. 
As  she  had  no  friend  or  defence  to  call  upon,  she  was  committed  to 
prison,  where  I  found  her.  I  procured  for  her  an  attorney,  went  her 
bail,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  acquitted  on  trial  without 
delay. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  girl  held  for  six  weeks  on  a 
trifling  charge,  the  witness  against  her  failing  to  appear.  At  my 
request  the  District  Attorney  had  the  bill  of  indictment  sent  before  the 
grand  inquest  and  ignored.  The  girl  was  discharged  and  I  got  her  a 
good  place  in  the  country.  During  her  imprisonment,  the  family 
with  whom  she  was  engaged  had  sold  out  and  left  for  parts  unknown, 
taking  with  them  all  of  her  clothes.  In  this  destitute  condition  she 
would  have  been  badly  off  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  charity  which 
your  agent  is  authorized  to  dispense.  This  girl  is  doing  well. 
I  have  in  several  instances  found  mothers  committed  here  with 
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young  ohildren  in  their  arms.  These  cases  I  make  a  special^  in 
giving  them  my  hasty  attention,  and  in  most  oases  have  had  them 
speedily  released. 

A  young  man  whose  patriotism  led  him  to  Philadelphia,  to  par- 
iicipate  in  the  Bi  centennial,  combining  business  with  pleasure, 
supplied  himself  with  a  small  stock  of  jewelry.  He  was  suspected 
of  being  a  pickpocket,  was  arrested,  and  after  repeated  hearings  before 
the  magistrates.  I  secured  his  discharge,  as  he  was  innocent,  and 
assisted  him  to  return  to  his  home  in  New  York. 

Two  boys  commenced  their  adventures  while  but  twelve  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  selected  as  their  first  means  of  travel  a 
vessel  that  sailed  from  their  home  in  Baltimore  to  New  York.  Altera 
trial  in  that  city,  finding  it  hard  to  live,  they  decided  to  return  to  ^eir 
father's  house.  Undaunted  by  the  distance  they  started  to  walk,  but 
tempted  to  ride  on  a  freight  train,  were  detected,  and  arrested  upon 
their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  thrown  into  prison  for  trespassw 
I  secured  their  discharge,  procured  them  tickets,  and  sent  them  to 
their  homes. 

A  young  woman  was  charged  with  the  larceny  of  a  door-mat^  As 
it  was  found  upon  her  person  she  was  committed  to  prison.  Her 
demeanor  and  whole  appearance  were  in  her  favor,  and  enKsted  my 
fiympathy.  I  heard  her  sorrowful  story  after  assuring  her  I  was  her 
friend.  She  said  she  was  the  support  of  a  mother  and  a  helpless 
child.  Her  husband  was  sick  in  the  almshouse,  a  victim  of  his  own 
vices.  Depending  upon  her  needle,  she  found,  as  so  many  unforto'- 
nates  before  her  have  done,  that  it  was  inadequate  to  supply  her  with 
the  barest  necessities  of  life.  At  last,  after  many  weary  struggles, 
driven  desperate  by  the  hunger  of  those  depending  upon  and  dear  to 
her,  unable  to  procure  bread  even,  any  longer,  she  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  a  moment  and  seized  a  door  mat  lying  upon  a  step, 
intending  to  sell  it,  and  with  this  pittance  procure  food  for  her  starv- 
ing family.  New  in  crime,  she  shrunk  from  selling  it,  and  knew  not 
what  to  do,  and  utterly,  at  first,  refused  to  give  her  residence.  To  me 
she  told  all,  and  after  hearing  her  story,  I  found  it  true  in  every  par- 
ticular. I  visited  the  prosecutors  and  found  them  charitable  Christiati 
people,  who,  when  learning  the  sad  story  of  her  destitution,  withdrew 
the  prosecution  and  I  received  her  discharge.  Upon  her  release  I 
provided  her  with  means  to  supply  her  immediate  wants  and  to  tide  the 
family  comfortably  over  Sunday.  I  summoned  other  friends  to  hw 
relief^  and  among  those  who  realized  that  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
Itrained,  but  fitUeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven,  was  her  prosecutor, 
now  the  foremost  of  her  benefactors.  She  was  one  perhaps,  more 
einned  against  than  sinning,  inasmuch  as  she  received  inadequate  pay 
.for  her  labor. 
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It  is  the  sorrowful  experience  of  your  Agent,  to  state  that  the  great 
majority  of  prisoners  here  are  from  the  younger  class  of  society,  and 
that  idleness  is  father  to  most  of^the  crimes  committed.  Ignorance 
and  superstition  are  largely  found  to  exist  among  prisoners.  Intem- 
perance in  intoxicating  drinks  is  among  the  first  of  the  idler's  vices, 
and  once  under  its  demon  grasp,  you  have  candidates  for  all  other 
viceF,  as  well  as  fit  students  for  all  crimes,  and  one  idle  man,  woman 
or  child  will  seek  to  entice  others  to  join  them,  as  idlers  do  not  like 
to  be  alone. 

On  visiting  a  magistrate's  office,  I  met  a  lawyer  and  his  client,  a 
young  woman,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  as  the  prosecutor  of  her 
husband  for  desertion.  Efforts  were  put  forth  to  bring  about  recon- 
cilation.  I  was  enlisted  as  the  medium ;  by  an  agreement  there  made 
to  meet  the  parties  at  the  prison,  where  the  husband  was  incarcerated 
and  use  my  endeavors  to  accomplish  the  desire  of  their  mutual 
firiends.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  efforts  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. A  second  case,  where  I  have  witnessed  the  husband  and  wife 
leave  prison  re-united  I  trust  for  life. 

I  am  often  called  on  by  prisoners  to  procure  for  them  their  val- 
uables that  are  taken  from  them  at  the  time  of  their  arrest,  also  other 
valuables  and  papers  that  they  have  left  at  different  places  where  they 
frequent  or  call  their  homes.  In  one  case  I  secured  the  furniture  for  ■ 
a  prisoner,  that  was  being  unjustly  claimed-  by  the  landlord,  where  it 
was  left  during  the  time  of  imprisonment.  In  some  cases  I  have  se- 
cured money  and  other  valuable  things  belonging  to  the  prisoner, 
which  he  will  receive  when  discharged,  but  which  he  might  otherwise 
lose.  I  procured  from  a  tavern  keeper  the  pension  papers  that  be. 
longed  a  prisoner  who  will  have  quite  a  sum  of  money  coming  to  him. 
when  his  time  is  out.  If  he  had  to  go  to  the  tavern  keeper  for  hb 
paper?)  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  bad  company  to  go  with  him 
to  draw  his  money.  As  it  is,  he  will  be  free  to  choose  for  himself,  tcv 
go  alone  or  take  who  he  pleases,  but  he  will  be  kindly  advised*. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E  M.  Bruce,  we  have  an  Organ  in  the 
Convict  Block,  for  Sunday  services,  and  I  hope  to  raise  money  enougi^ 
to  purchase  this  organ  and  also  one  for  the  female  block.  The  tend- 
ency will  be  for  good.  I  must  urge  places  fok*  the  deserving  released 
prisoners;  it  is  more  and  more  apparent;  there  are  so  many  who  go 
out  with  no  place  of  abode ;  and  no  home  to  send  (rheni  to.  I  have  had 
prisoners  to  cry  and  say  "  Who  will  take  me,  just  out  of  prison;  why  I 
shall  only  have  to  come  back."  And  it  is  true  they  do  often  after  a 
short  struggle  tg  do  right,  turn  to  the  wrong  and  come  back  with  the 
old  stor}',  "  I  had  no  home  or  place  to  go  to,  and  no  one  would  trust 
xne  to  stop,  except  among  my  kind." 
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It  is  a  sorrowful  fact  that  the  literature  of  the  day  is  not  of  such  a 
character  as  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  masses.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
story  writer,  seems  to  be  to  pander  to  the  passions  rather  than  to 
the  reason  of  the  reader.  I  think  the  story  writers  for  the  chei^ 
novel  and  the  flashy  weekly  papers,  do  more  to  corrupt  the  morals 
than  all  the  i^ood  that  is  gained  by  the  employment  given  in  the 
publication  and  sale  of  them.  The  cuts  that  illustrate  their  pages 
and  embellish  the  bills  that  are  posted  up  to  advertise  the  *'  Story  " 
are  of  themselves  dangerous  and  ought  to  be  prohibited.  Strange  to 
say  that  many  of  these  story  papers,  find  their  way  to  the  Prison 
cell  and  are  read  by  the  prisoners.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
the  mind  of  a  person  should  have  good  and  substantial  food  it  is  when 
it  has  the  time  and  opportunity  to  thoroughly  digest  it.  The  prisoner 
who  has  been  convicted  of  crime  and  has  time  for  reflection  and 
reformation,  should  have  proper  reading,  teaching  true  repentance, 
and  inspiring  honest  purposes  for  the  future.  If  we  give  good  and  sub- 
stantial truths,  they  will  be  read  and  the  appreciation  will  grow  and 
live  after  the  prisoner  has  served  out  his  sentence,  and  it  may  in- 
fluence his  future  life  for  that  which  is  good. 

A  young  man  had  served  nine  months  for  having  in  his  possession  a 
pistol.  He  was  a  stranger  in  this  city,  and  was  working  in  a  factory. 
He  saw  other  young  men  carr>'  pistols,  so  thought  he  would  buy  one, 
and  very  soon  after  a  policeman  arrested  him  and  found  it  on  him. 
He  was  sent  to  court  and  convicted,  and  as  he  had  no  one  to  say  a 
good  word  for  him,  was  sentenced  to  prison.  Before  he  went  out,  he 
sent  for  me  and  told  me  he  had  no  place  to  go,  as  the  lady  he  boarded 
with  would  not  let  him  -come  to  her  house  to  board,  having  been  in 
prison.  I  visited  her.  She  said  he  was  always  a  good  young  man, 
but  she  could  not  take  him  after  being  in  prison,  as  her  boarders 
would  not  like  it.  I  told  her  he  was  not  sent  there  for  crime  that 
-would  need  to  reflect  on  him,  as  he  had  learned  not  to  carry  unlawful 
weapons  ;  but  she  said  having  been  in  prison  was  too  great  an  objec- 
tion. I  had  to  get  him  other  quarter?.  Another  reason  why  there 
-should  be  a  home  for  such  unfortunates. 

A  young  German  couple,  about  four  months  married,  were  ar- 
rested and  tried  in  the  court  on  the  charge  of  larceny.  The  grounds 
for  their  arrest  was  the  finding  in  their  possession  some  live  chickens, 
claimed  by  a  parCy  who  said  they  were  stolen  from  his  place.  The 
young  wife  said  in  evidence,  she  had  bought  them  from  a  man  who 
called  in  the  evening,  and  represented  that  he  was  a  farmer  and  wanted 
to  go  home  and  he  was  anxious  to  sell  the  remaining  stock  of  chickens, 
a  bargain,  so  she  was  induced  to  buy  them, not  thinking  they  were  stolen. 
But  they  were  found  in  their  possession  and  the  arrest  followed.    The 
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oflBcere  taking  it  for  granted  they  were  thieves,  searched  the  house  to 
Bee  if  any  other  stolen  goods  or  valuables  could  be  found.  In  their 
search  they  found  a  hammer  belonging  to  the  employer  of  the  man. 
They  also  found  some  candles.  The  trial  came  and  both  were  cleared 
80  far  as  the  chickens  were  concerned,  but  the  hammer  was  recognized 
as  the  property  of  his  employer;  the  candles  were  thought  to  be  stolen, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  to  justify  such  a  charge.  The  man  ad- 
mitted he  had  brought  the  hammer  and  other  things  home,  but  only 
to  use  them  and  then  to  return  them.  But  his  plea  did  not  avail,  he 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison.  His  young  wife  being  left 
destitute,  sought  to  get  back  the  box  of  candles  taken  away  by  the 
officers  that  she  might  sell  them.  She  came  to  the  court  to  inquire  if 
she  could  get  them ;  it  was  here  I  met  her  and  she  told  me  her  story. 
On  questioning  her  I  found  she  had  in  her  possession  some  letters  of 
her  husband's,  from  former  employers,  and  some  evidence  how  he  be- 
came in  possession  of  the  candles,  as  he  had  taken  them  in  lieu  of  a 
debt.  I  also  learned  his  employer  thought  he  did  not  intend  to  steal 
the  hammer.  I  procured  the  letters,  andipent  her  to  this  last  employer 
to  ask  him  for  a  letter  to  the  Judge,  which  she  brought  the  next 
morning,  and  on  learning  these  facts,  his  Honor  at  once  reconsidered 
the  sentence  and  discharged  the  prisoner,  who  joined  his  wife. 

That  our  interest  is  uot  confined  to  the  County  of  Phila- 
delphia the  following  report  from  Edwin  Craft,  of  the  Act- 
ing Committee,  will  be  appropriate  : 
Gentlemen : 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  my  privilege  in  connection  with 
a  feeling  of  duty,  to  visit  many  of  the  CJounty  Prisons  and  a  few  of 
the  Alms  Houses  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  this  State.  I 
have  visited  the  following  prisons,  all  once  and  some  of  them  twice, 
three  as  often  as  four  times  during  the  past  year:  Bucks  Co.  Prison, 
Doylestown;  Montgomery  Co.,  Norristown,  which  I  class  as  No.  1. 
Lancaster  Co.,  Lancaster,  which  may  be  called  in  No.  2  condition ; 
Berks  Co.,  Reading ;  York  Co.,  York ;  Cumberland  Co.,  Carlisle,  3rd  or 
lowest  condition ;  Adams  Co.,  Gettysburg ;  Franklin  Co ,  Charabers- 
burg,  No.  2 ;  Dauphin  Co.,  Harrisburg;  Lebanon  Co.,  Labanon ;  Juniata 
Co.,  Mifilntown;  Mfflin  Co.,  Lewisburg,  No.  3  condition;  Huntingdon 
Co.,  Huntingdon,  No.  2;  Clearfield  Co.,  Clearfield ;  Centre  Co.,  Belle- 
fonte;  Clinton  Co.,  Lock  Haven;  Lycoming  Co.,  Williamsport ;  Mon- 
tour Co.,  Danville;  Schuylkill  Co.,  No.  2,  Pottsville,  in  Ist  class;  Le- 
high Co.,  AUentown,  also  No.  1 ;  Northampton  Co.,  Easton,  No,  1  and 
Monroe  Co.,  Stroudsburg,  No.  2.  Those  not  classified  are  somewhat 
in  doubt,  in  my  judgment,  as  to  the  class  in  which  to  place  them. 
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I  found  a  few  of  them  in  good  condition,  the  offioers  being  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  trast  committed  to  them,  but  many  of 
-  them  are  in  what  I  would  call  a  poor  condition.  Building  pbor,  not 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  with  too  little  care  as  regards  deanliness, 
sanitary  regulations  and  also  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  male 
and  female  prisoners,  while  a  few  of  'them  lack  every  element  of  a 
prison,  being  neither  places  of  safe  keeping  or  places  of  reformation. 
In  most  of  them  the  promiscuous  mingling  of  prisoners  of  all  i^^ 
and  degrees  of  crime,  is  turning  them  from  what  they  should  be,  re- 
formatories, to  schools  of  vice.  In  some,  I  found  marked  partiality 
in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  those  able  to  pay  pomething,  being 
allowed  privileges  and  favors  entirely  inconsistent  with  prison  disci- 
pline, although  serving  out  terms  as  convicts,  while  in  the  same  build- 
ing others  convicted  of  much  less  crimes,  were  subjected  to  hardships 
at  variance  with  any  regulations  looking  towards  reformation. 

One  feature  of  the  management  of  county  prisons  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to,  and  it  is  the  political  policy  connected  with  them. 
Most  of  them  are  under  the  care  of  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  and  are 
considered  as  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  sheriff's  office,  and  he  too 
often  seems  to  regard  his  success  therein  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
he  can  make  out  of  it.  Again,  the  sheriff  when  he  comes  into  office* 
as  a  rule,  removes  the  old  officers,  particularly  if  they  are  of  the  dif- 
ferent political  party,  and  fills  their  places  with  some  of  his  own  de- 
pendents or  friends,  their  fitness  for  the  position  being  in  no  way 
considered,  only  the  desire  \fy  reward  a  friend  or  political  worker. 

This  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  worst  evils  connected  with  the  man-» 
agement  of  our  county  prisons,  and  calling  most  loudly  for  reform ;  it 
in  a  great  measure  defeats  all  efforts  to  improve  them,  and  undoes  all 
good  effects  of  encouragement  or  advice  to  those  whose  immediate 
care  the  prisoners  are,  fbr  no  matter  how  much  they  profit  by  them 
they  are  removed  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  learn  the  a,  b,  c  of  the 
lesson  of  prison  discipline  and  care,  and  it  also  removes  the  incentive 
from  most  of  them  to  so  profit,  knowing  that  they  cannot  hope  for  a 
continuation  in  office  only  so  long  as  their  party  or  friend  is  in  power. 

The  remedy  for  this  I  believe  to  be  to  have  all  county  prisons  placed 
under  the  |care  !of  a  non-partisan  board  of  inspectors,  who  shall  be 
selected  only  in  reference  to  their  ability  and  integrity,  and  assurance 
given  to  the  wardens  and  under  officers  that  their  terms  of  office 
depend  entirely  on  their  ability  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties. 

The  good  results  of  this  plan  may  be  seen  in  the  Northampton 
County  Prison  at  Easton,  and  in  several  others  where  this  system  is- 
in  force,  and  where  wardens  and  officers  have  filled  their  respective 
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positions  for  several  years,  and  under  whose  care  and  management  the 
prisons  are  a  credit  both  to  them  and  the  counties. 

I  have  refrained  from  individual  criticism,  as  in  many  cases  it 
would  i>erhaps  be  injustice  to  the  officers,  they  doing  the  best  they 
know  or  can  do  as  they  are  situated ;  and  also  because  in  most 
instances  I  have  done  so  to  the  parties  in  charge,  to  the  sheriff  when 
I  could,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  the  county  commissioners.  V^^hen- 
ever  opportunity  has  offered  I  have  spent  some  time  in  conversation 
with  and  reading  to  the  prisoners,  giving  them,  I  trust,  good  advice 
and  words  of  encouragement,  which  I  find  they  most  gladly  receive. 

THE  LAW,  AND  THEN  THE  PUNISHMENT. 

Not  unfrequently  in  periodicals,  pamphlets  and  tracts,  the  various 
phases  of  prison  discipline,  are  treated  by  writers  who  rejoice  that 
they  have  discovered  some  new  ideas,  as  they  assume,  on  the  subjects 
they  discuss. 

In  likeways,  others,  who  regard  ideas  as  wholly  unnecessary  in  any 
view  of  convict  punishment,  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to 
mingle  the  oil  of  philanthropy  with  the  waste  waters  of  crime  life. 

Between  these  termini,the  scope,  full  comprehension  and  real  issues 
of  convict  punishment  are  wholly  ignored. 

Before  it  is  competent  to  consider  these  questions,  certain  facts  must 
be  ^tablished.  The  facts  are  ascertainable.  It  demands  labor  and 
study  to  collect  them,  and  much  experience  properly  to  arrange  them 
for  practical  or  philosophic  use.  Until,  however,  they  are  collected 
and  digested,  the  discussion  of  prison  discipline,  in  its  relation  to  law 
and  punishment,  is  wanting  in  essential  value. 

Society  must  protect  itself  Its  laws  have  that  aim.  The  violators 
of  that  law  must  be  identified.  The  guilty  must  be  separated  from  the 
innocent.  The  penalty  must  be  inflicted.  Thus  the  law  and  its  ad- 
ministration should  cooperate.    For  this,  both  are  enacted. 

It  is  of  first  necessity  then  to  enquire  why  punitive  laws  are  adopted 
— and  for  what  reasons.  As  acts  of  individuals  constitute  the  viola- 
tions of  law,  and  as  this  legislation  is  to  prevent  these  acts.we  are  forced 
to  consider  what  is  the  social  condition  which  demands  protection 
from  these  acts.  These  acts  are  called  crimes.  The  crimes  of  a  com- 
munity go  far  to  indicate  the  social  condition.  In  a  society  where  no 
one  can  write,  forgery  is  not  probable.  Where  it  is  possible  to  prey 
on  the  credulity  of  a  people,  thoughtful  caution  is  not  their  marked 
characteristic.  Where  the  financial  excitements  weaken  the  trust  and 
■  confidence  in  the  word,  the  veracity,  the  honesty  of  those  engaged  in 
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money  getting,  frauds  by  the  educated,  shrewd,  and  dexterous  are 
common. 

A  clearer  view  of  this  suggestion  can  be  had  by  reference  to  the 
conditfon  of  Ireland  and  Russia.  The  violations  of  law  in  Ireland  are 
in  a  great  degree  incident  to  the  political  agitation  in  that  country,  or 
in  part  of  it.  What  are  called  "  outrages  "  seem  to  be  occasioned,  or 
instigated  by  the  pressure  on  a  large  number  of  the  population  of 
class  antagonisms,  great  injustice  and  hardships,  and  even  more  than 
thb  is  done  by  the  most  protected  class  on  the  unprotected  people. 
Society  is  divided  into  those  who  have  power,  and  those  on  whom  it 
is  exercised.  Out  of  this  state  of  things  comes  resistance,  revolt  and 
violations  of  law.  So  that  the  incentive  to  crime  is  in  the  local  con- 
dition—crime is  created  by  it.  The  punishment  for  these  offences 
ought  to  he  moderated,  from  the  fact  that  the  local  forces  are  operat- 
ing to  develop  the  crimes,  social  power  is  invoked  to  deal  with.  The 
laws  enacted  to  protect  this  society  are  made  necessary — not  by  the 
inherent  viciousness  of  those  who  are  offenders,  but  by  the  conse- 
quences which  are  indigenous  to  this  social  state. 

So  too  in  Russia,  the  crimes  which  attract  our  attention  are  the  di- 
rect  result  of  the  political,  or  social,  or  communist  agitations  which 
grow  up  out  of  this  very  excitement.  Injustice,  as  many  believe,  is  done 
to  a  large  population  by  the  exactions  of  the  social  power.  To  obtain 
redress,  or  to  destroy  the  power  which  inflicts  the  injustice,  becomes 
the  incentive  to  acts,  which  the  social  power,  the  state,  r^;ards  ascrimee. 
Hence  in  both  examples,  the  very  acts  which  the  laws  are  enacted  to 
prevent  and  punish,  the  crimes  as  they  are  called,  come  out  of  the 
condition  of  the  society  that  needs  such  laws  for  repression,  preven- 
tion, and  penalty.  The  "  outrages  "  against  the  Jews,  in  parts  of 
Europe,  are  further  evidence  in  support  of  these  suggestions. 

Laws  for  protection  then,  are  of  necessity  made  for  such  current 
conditions.  Society,  in  so  far  as  tho^e  conditions  pertain  to  its 
character,  mskes  crime.  It  demands  laws  to  protect  itself  against  its 
own  influences.  The  first  line  of  thought  ought  to  be  directed  to  the 
investigation  of  the  influence  in  the  social  surroundings  which  insti- 
gate violations  of  the  laws  of  such  society.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
believe  that  crimes  are  committed,  without  resisting  the  existence  of 
influences,  called  either  predispositions,  or  temptations.  By  either 
designation,  they  do  not  exist  spotaneously.  There  is  no  predisposi- 
tion or  temptation  to  commit  forgery,  where  writing  is  unknown. 
Stealing  is  not  found  where  property  is  in  the  unchoate  form  of  ab- 
original possession.  Murder  and  burglary  belong  to  entirely  distinct 
commnnital  organizations.  Murder,  being  the  outcome  of  the  passions, 
belongs  to  human  association.    Burglary  is  the  form  of  larceny  aggra- 
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yated  by  the  manner  of  its  commission.  We  are,  then,  by  the  force 
of  close  reasoning  led  first  to  examine  the  social  condition  to  deter- 
mine what  are  the  exciting  influences  that  produce  crime.  This  io 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  discuss  the  penalty  and  the  punish- 
ment for  these  violations  of  the  law. 

If»  for  example,  in  a  society,  a  municipality,  the  primary  regolationa 
enacted  by  this  government  for  the  safety  and  comfort  and  protection 
of  the  people  are  violated  with  impunity,  as  they  are  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  direct  effect  is  to  teach  violators  of  social  security 
that  they  are  free  from  responsibility.  The  city  ordains  certain  rules 
for  the  control  of  the  citizens,  and  adds  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of 
these  rules.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  Philadel- 
phia not  one  in  fifty  of  these  rules  are  enforced.  This  impunity  and 
immunity  lead  to  the  belief  that  laws  are  to  be  violated,  and  that  the 
governing  power  is  either  too  ignorant,  too  indolent,  or  too  weak  to  en- 
force them.  What  can  be  expected  of  a  population  thus  daily  taught 
how  useless  laws  are  if  they  are  not  enforced  ?  It  teaches  also  that 
crimes  may  be  committed  with  the  greater  chance  of  escape  than  de- 
tection. Then,  if  in  a  such  society,  laws  are  made  necessary  by  the  in . 
fluence  of  such  teaching  or  training,  and  either  or  both  by  example, 
how  direct  is  the  responsibility  for  the  incentive  to  higher  grades  of 
crime  in  this  community.  It  in  a  large  degree  creates  the  motives  or 
inducements  to  commit  crime,  and  then  demands  laws  to  punish  it. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  trace  these  influences.  One  method  is  to  in- 
vestigate each  case,  as  the  individual  convicted  presents  an  example. 
Take  the  convict,  his  character,  training,  surroundings,  the  crime 
committed,  and  seek  to  discover  the  motive  for  it.  Here  is  a  starting 
point;  collect  facts  from  all  like  cajses  sent  from  such  a  community. 
These  facts  will  develop  ai  least  who  commit  crimes,  what  crimes 
they  commit,  and  the  special  or  general  motives. 

Such  faets  carefully  collected  ^ill  prove  of  high  valine  in  determining 
the  necessity  for  laws,  and  the  proper  punishment  for  the  guilty.  It 
doee  seem  such  information  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  penal  legislation. 
Else  there  itiay  be  acts  made  crimes,  in  the  perpetration  of  which  the 
least  censurable  is  the  offender,  and  the  most  culpable  is  the  State  that 
ignores  the  primary  knowledge  to  enable  it  to  make  penal  laws. 

It  is  very  often  asserted  by  the  superficial  talker  that  the  great  pre- 
ventive of  crime  is  what  he  calls  "  Education."  It  is  also  a  favorite 
theory  with  this  class  of  teachers,  that  the  State  should  educate  the 
young,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  becoming  criminals.  It  is  thought 
to  be  a  specific  for  crime  prevention  that  schools  should  be  open  for 
all  the  young  of  both  sexes  in  a  community.  On  this  reasoning  nearly 
eight  millions  of  dollars  yearly  are  spent  in  Pennsylvania  for  schools. 
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If  one  ii  educated,  it  is  said,  then  the  incentives  or  induoenients  or 
influences  to  commit  crime  are  neutratbed  by  this  oorreotive,  or  pr»» 
vention.  Predicated  of  these  opinions,  it  is  asserted  that  illiteracy  k 
the  reason  why  the  illiterate  commit  crime. 

This,  view  is  thus  formulated— the  illiterate  and  not  the  educated 
commit  crime.  The  thoughtfhl  obsenrer  cannot  agree  to  this  propo- 
sition. The  facts  do  not  sustain  it«  It  may  be  said  that  75  per  ce»l< 
of  convicted  persons  have  had  school  instruction.  But  it  can  further 
be  said  that  what  is  called  education  is  in  itself  either  an  inducement 
or  an  agency  in  the  commission  of  offences.  One  who  has  been 
tanght  the  acquirements  of  knowledge  has  thus  larger  means  at  his 
command  for  violating  the  laws,  for,  added  to  physical  force,  is  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  school  teachings.  The  moral  teachings  not 
being  involved  in  school  teachings,  the  individual  has  two  forces 
united,  and  both  "educated.**  He  is,  therefore,  able  to  attack  sodety 
in  two  directions.  Association  of  such  persons  generates  the  fSacili^ 
/or  violation  of  social  security. 

If  the  list  of  crimes  committed  are  examined  carefully,  and  the 
characters  of  the  convicts  critically  investigated,  it  will  be  seen  how 
far  what  is  called  education,  is  involved. 

Without  considering  the  basis  for  the  voiceful  claim,  that  in  the 
New  England  States  education  is  more  universal  and  the  population 
better  educated  than  in  many  other  States,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact^ 
•  explain  it  as  we  may,  that  the  worst  crimes  are  not  unfrequent  in  thcM 
States.  Crimes,  too,  of  violence,  passion,  brutality  and  education. 
Frauds  for  which  no  mean  mental  acquirements  are  necessary  to  their 
commission;  crimes  in  which  individual  character  enters  into  the 
method  of  their  perpetration.  In  the  range  of  these  violations  of  laws, 
we  find  that  the  prevention  which  education  is  said  to  interpose  ie 
not  apparent.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  cases,  it  is  this  education 
which  not  only  suggests  the  crime,  but  is  a  potent  factor  in  its  com* 
mission.  And  why  not  ?  If  means  to  an  end  are  requisite,  how  many 
advantages  lie  in  the  possession  of  that  intelligence  which  it  is  said 
mental  instruction  creates ;  especially  in  the  perpetration  of  frauds  in 
those  financial  fiduciary  trusts  which  have  become  strikingly  frequent 
in  these  days.  , 

We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  cases  of  salesmen  employed  in  large 
retail  stores,  who,  with  ability  to  sell  goods,  not  easily  acquired,  have 
an  •*  education  *'  far  above  the  ordinary  rudimental  standard.  Yet  im 
many  cases  crimes  are  committed  by  these  employees  which  com- 
bine skill,  shrewdness,  intelligence,  and  a  prolonged  deception  and 
fraud.  Whatever  of  moral  sense  is  improved  by  this  ••education;** 
however  much  this  education  is  said  to  be  a  preventive  of  crime,  theee 
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hutaneee  are  numerous  enough  to  establish  the  doubt  as  to  the  effect 
of  school  instruction  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  True  it  is,  that  we 
are  bow  only  dealing  with  exceptional  cases.  But  this  class  of  excep- 
tions is  too  well  developed  not  to  justify  the  belief  that  education  fails 
to  prevent  crime. 

The  State  must  then  of  necessity  so  frame  its  penal  laws  to  meet 
this  growing  social  phenomena.  To  do  thi^s,  facts  must  be  collected 
on  which  to  base  conclusions.  Statidtics  are  of  the  first  necessity  there- 
fore,  and  some  plan  should  be  adopted  by  which  they  can  be  prepared 
from  all  the  lan;e  penal  institutions  of  the  States. 

The  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  Ht  Philadelphia  has  set  an  example 
in  this  respect  that  Is  worthy  of  the  critical  examination  of  students. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  other  penitentiary  has  been  induced  to  follow 
the  forms  by  which  the  facts  are  set  forth  by  thin  institution. 

As  crimes  change  under  the  force  of  social  influences,  so  too  penal 
legislation  should  meet  the^  changes  and  be  adapted  to  these  new 
developments.  As  an  instance  pertinent  to  this  view,  it  is  found  that 
bribery  of  a  legislator  is  charged  by  public  rumor  as  a  possible  pro- 
eeeding.  This  ought  to  be  a  clearly  and  concisely  defined  offence, 
and  a  suitable  punishment  enacted,  yet  it  happens  that  legislators 
who  are  attorneys-at-law  can  be  "  retained  '*  as  counsel  for  parties  who 
ask  legislation,  and  under  the  interpretation  which  is  given  tp  such 
relations,  it  is  not  bribery.  If  a  corporation  should  give  a  layman 
legislator  a  sum  of  money  lo  aid  it  in  securing  the  p^^age  of  laws  for 
its  benefit,  the  outcry  is  violent  by  the  disciples  of  honest  government. 
If  this  same  corporation  gives  a  legal  fee  to  an  attorney-at-law,  who  is 
also  a  legislator,  let  him  be  ever  so  vociferous  an  advocate  of  honest 
government,  silence  covers  this  act  as  professionally  honest.  In  what 
lies  the  difference  ? 

Let  another  instance  be  considered.  A  enters  a  dwelling-house  in 
the  night  time  and  steals  property,  money  and  other  valuables,  and 
escapes  without  attracting  attention.  This  the  law  defines  to  be  burg- 
lary. B  enters  the  bank,  or  office  of  an  institution,  in  which  he  is 
clerk  or  cashier,  in  the  evening,  and  by  faUe  entries  on  the  books  or 
in  other  ways  is  enabled  to  steal  valuable  property  of  the  institution 
or  its  customers,  this  the  law  calls  breach  of  trust,  embezzlement  or 
forgery.  The  motive  for  or  inducement  to  the  first  crime,  and  those 
for  the  second  offences  are  divided  by  a  definition,  but  only  thus,  for 
each  is  identical.  Education  is  necessary  for  one,  and  is  the  instru- 
ment used.  Yet  the  law  makes  no  clear  and  positive  distinction  either 
as  tp  the  motives  of  the  actors  or  the  means  adopted  for  the  3om mis- 
sion of  these  crimes,  nor  is  the  punishment  justly  discriminately 
applied. 
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These  general  reflections  are  intended  to  attract  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  so  framing  the  penal  laws  as,  first  clearly  and* concisely  to 
declare  what  are  ofiences,  and  then  so  to  adapt  the  statutory  punish- 
ments as  may  be  suited  to  each  offender. 

Subdivibions  of  crimes  into  degrees  may  be  possibly  the  most  effeo- 
Uve  mode  to  this  end. 

But  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  that  the  elements,  the  motives  for 
the  crime  and  the  characteristics  of  each  offender  should  be  ascer- 
tained as  far  as  possible,  after  conviction,  in  order  that  the  penalty 
may  be  wisely  applied. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  administration  of  the  punishment  for 
crime  must  be  directed  to  the  individual  convicted  of  it;  else  sen- 
tences for  periods  of  time  would  be  all  that  the  law  could  contem- 
plate. So  blind  a  purpose  cannot  be  comprehended.  The  philosophy 
of  punishment  is  so  to  incarcerate  the  convict  by  inflicting  the  penalty 
for  the  crime,  that  punishment  can  be  applied.  This  punishment  must 
therefore  be  addressed  to  each  individual  as  the  investigation  of  his 
individuality  or  characteristics  suggest  as  appropriate. 

This  is  now  the  advance  in  prison  discipline  which  is  needed.  It 
must  attract  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  the  adequate  punishment  of  offenders. 

As  the  motives  for  crime  commission  and  the  elements  in  the  acts 
which  constitute  statutory  crimes,  and  the  individual  characters  of 
the  convicts  are  each  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  proper  pun- 
ishment and  the  best  method  of  administering  it,  it  is  no  longer 
to  be  doubted  that  these  questions  are  daily  becoming  of  great  interest. 

Congregating  convicts  during  punishment  while  in  prison,  and 
using  them  as  machines  to  work  for  the  profit  of  the  buyer  of  their 
toil,  has  long  ago  been  ranked  with  the  most  benighted  methods  for 
the  punishment  of  its  convicts,  society  now  toletrates,  on  the  blind  and 
sordid  reason,  that  they  pay. 


THE  PRISON  ON  THE  CONGREGATE-CONTRACT 

SYSTEM. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  just  now  some  agitation  exists  ii> 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  convicts  incarcerated  in  those  prisons  in 
various  parte  of  the  United  States,  managed  on  the  congregate-contract 
system. 

We  have  in  this  journal,  from  its  first  issue,  a  half  century  ago, 
frankly  disapproved  of  that  plan  of  convict  punishment.    The  ob- 
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jeciions  baye  been  for  years  past  presented  in  our  pages.  But  now  a 
new  pbase  ot  objection  is  prominently  brougbt  to  tbe  public  attention, 
tbe  treatment  of  convicts  in  New  York,  Massacbusetts,  and  some  of 
tbe  Soutbern  States,  is  charged  to  be  cruel  and  inbuman.  The  reason 
for  this  is  inherent  in  the  system  itself.  To  attempt  then,  to  shield  tbe 
system  against  the  criticism  of  cruelty,  by  condemning  the  officers  of 
these  prisons,  is  in  most  part  unjust.  It  is  the  system  that  demands 
condemnation.  When  a  convict  comes  to  one  of  these  institutions 
under  sentence  to  incarceration,  he  is  at  once  banded  over  to  the 
control  and  supervision  of  a  contractor;  who  having  bought  of  tbe 
State  the  labor  of  this  convict  while  he  is  in  prison,  he,  the  con- 
traetor,  becomes  the  chief  agent  charged  with  the  treatment  of  the 
convict  while  incarcerated.  Of  course  the  contractor  seeks  by  all 
means,  to  get  out  of  tbe  convict,  labor  to  pay  the  price  of  the 
purchase,  and  the  profit  he  hopes  to  make  out  of  the  special  industry. 

The  rate  per  diem  the  contractor  pays,  and  value  of  the  per  diem 
labor  of  tbe  convict  for  tbe  contractor,  are  the  two  principal  objects 
to  which  the  management  of  the  prison  is  directed.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
questioned  that  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  contractor  will  be  ig- 
nored by  the  State  agents  under  such  a  prison  system.  Therefore  the 
interests  of  the  contractor  are  paramount,  and  the  convict  is  hardly 
considered.  If  tbe  convict  needs  care,  for  either  his  physical  or  moral 
reform,  or  health,  bow  can  the  State  agents  intervene  between  the 
complaint  of  the  prisoner  for  rest  and  health,  and  the  contractor's 
assertion  that  the  convict's  labor  is  bis  and  he  has  paid  for  it,  and  has 
therefore,  a  lieu  on  the  daily  toil  of  the  prisoner?  At  once,  necessarily, 
an  issue  is  made  between  these  parties.  The  State  having  sold  the 
labor,  and  gains  by  it  in  cash,  proclaims  that  the  prison  is  self  sup- 
porting, and  boasts  that  the  system  is  best,  because  it  costs  nothing 
to  tbe  State,  finds  its  duty  to  be  to  side  with  the  contractor.  Then  the 
convict  being  powerless,  is  subjected  to  force^  the  only  and  sole  basis 
of  the  administration  of  tbe  congregate  system.  We  think  the  facts 
brougbt  to  light  by  many  investigations  into  the  management  of  con- 
coDgregate-con tract  prisons  have  proved  this  statement.  Only  last 
July,  tbe  occurrences  at  the  Concord  prison,  in  Massachusetts,  and  as 
I  write,  the  story  from  Sing-Sing,  plainly  show  that  force  i**  theprimary 
and  final  recourse  of  the  administration  of  these  prisons. 

li  is  not  doubted,  it  ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  state- 
ments of  convicts  are  to  be  taken  with  great  caution.  The  former 
life,  the  evil  dispositions,  the  temptations  to  tell  untruths,  the  trained 
resistance  to  control,  the  hope  of  personal  advantage,  the  contortions 
which  are  given  in  any  recital  of  the  incidents  of  prison  life  by  many 
convicts,  so  color  their  testimony  as  to  render  them  unreliable.    We 
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kDOW  this  to  be  to,  yet  very  few  understand  how  it  can  be  possible  that 
9k  man,  as  a  convict,  is  less  worthy  of  credit  than  if  he  had  his  personftl 
liberty.  The  experience  of  the  most  credulous  who  have  the  least 
familiarity  with  prisons,  know  that  convict  testimony  has  but  little 
value. 

We  are  not  now  discussing  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  prisoners  against,  or  in  favor  of,  the  administratioa 
of  any  prison.  Our  purpose  is  solely  to  invite  attention  to  the  oon* 
gregate-contract  system  of  convict  punishment.  This  system  is  in 
itself  capable  of  originating  all  the  evils  charged  against  its  admin- 
istration, in  nearly,  if  not  in  ail,  cases  in  which  they  have  been  proved. 

Between  the  State  and  the  convict ;  between  the  real  power  invested 
by  the  theory  of  the  law  and  the  punishment  it  prescribes  for  those 
convicted  of  crimes,  and  those  subjected  to  this  punishment,  there  is  an 
intermediate  power  which  holds  the  chief  control  of  the  convict— *-the. 
contractor.  This  power  has  no  other  motive  for  its  action  than  self- 
interest,  the  motive  for  making  out  of  ths  labor  of  the  convict — first 
the  cost  paid  for  his  toil,  and  thereby  to  conciliate  and  influence  the 
State  authorities,  and  next  to  make  profit  out  of  the  daily  productions 
of  the  convict's  labor. 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  such  a  management  the  prisoner  is  next  to 
friendless,  and  equally  powerless  for  a  redress  of  his  personal  grievances 
which  come  out  of  such  a  government.  The  contractor  looks  with 
disfavor  on  all  complaints  of  the  toiler.  While  he  works,  he  is  making 
money  for  the  State  and  profit  for  his  real  owner.  If  the  prisoner 
issick,overworked,  depressed,  the  prey  to  the  most  distressing  influences 
arising  out  of  his  associations,  enervated  from  his  suddenly  altered 
physical  and  social  condition,  morbid  from  the  despair  which  his  con- 
vict relations  create,  sad  over  the  loss  of  family  and  friends,  yet  work 
he  must,  however,  at  times  that  is  hardly  possible  for  him.  If  he 
can  stand  up,  march  lock-step  with  other  prisoners  to  and  from  his 
cell  or  meals,  the  contractor  claims  his  toil.  If  he  complains,  he  is 
regarded  as  shirking  his  task,  and  some  influence  must  be  used  to 
force  him  to  its  performance.  The  State  authority  agrees  with  the 
contractor;  why  should  it  not?  The  State  gets  the  first  share  of  the 
labor  of  this  person.  The  medical  stafT  of  the  prison  very  often 
fears  to  interfere,  because  this  stafi^  seeks  the  support  of  the  influences 
of  both  the  State  and  the  .CJon tractor. 

Should  an  opportunity  occur  for  the  convict  to  complain  to  un- 
official ears,  the  prison  record  is  the  ultimate  resultant,  decisive,  evi- 
dence against  the  complainant. 

This  is  only  possible  under  this  contract-system  as  now  proclaimed 
to  be  the  best  hecamt  it  pays. 
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There  never  should  be  permitted,  in  the  treatment  of  convicts,  such 
an  intermediate  power  as  the  convict's  owner,  between  the  iiuthority 
that  incarcerates  the  convict,  and  the  man — never ! 

Convict  tho'  he  be,  he  is  nevertheless  only  to  be  subjected  to  a  pun* 
ishment  for  his  offence,  and  that  inflicted  by  a  responsible  manage* 
ment,  responsible  to  the  highest  dictates  of  justice.  To  inflict  on  the 
convict  an  additional  punishment,  the  forced  toil  by  an  owner  of  the 
fleeh  and  blood  and  body  and  muscle  of  the  man,  the  profit-making 
contractor  of  the  convict's  daily  labor,  is  simply  unjustifiable. 

No  wonder  revolts,  cruelties,  revenge,  crime-classes  are  the  product 
of  such  profit-making  prisons. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  read  in  any  yearly  official  report  from 
these  congregate  prisons,  a  dear  description  of  the  moral  agencies 
that  are  systematically  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  convicts.  It 
would  be  equally  interesting  to  know  how  they  are  applied.  If  what 
is  called  a  Sunday  church  service  in  a  chapel,  where  all  the  convicts 
are  assembled,  constitutes  this  moral  agency,  then  we  at  least  think  it 
is,  under  such  circumstances,  a  greater  misfortune  than  a  benefit 

The  congregate-con tract  system  of  prison  management  demands  in* 
veetigation — because  by  it,  and  by  it  only,  is  possible  the  wrongs  and 
evils  which  are  now  exciting  some  attention.  If  those  aggressive  advo- 
cates of  the  "  best  system  of  prison  management,  best,  because  it  pays,'' 
will  slate  a  final  balance  sheet  of  the  cost  and  the  consequences  of  their 
favorite  system,  the  dollars  and  cents  exhibit  will  be  no  better  than 
the  moral. 


FROM  SCANDINAVIA  AND  FINLAND. 

TRANSLATED   BY   LAWRENCB  GRONLUND. 

^^Nordisk  Tidsskrifl  for  FosngselsvossUn  {Scandinavian 
Priscn  Journal)  for  1882  comes  to  us  laden,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, with  some  precious  thoughts,  many  interesting  facts 
and  several  noteworthy  suggestions,  especially  to  PennsyU 
vanians,  for  it  is  the  '*  Pennsylvania  system  '*  which  now 
is  adopted  in  the  Scandiuavian  penitentiaries  in  c^eneral, 
though  by  no  means  thoroughly  carried  out  in  all  of  them. 
^WTierever  it  is  not,  however,  it  is  nearly  always  referred  to 
with  sentiments  of  regret.  The  Scandiuavian  prison  that 
perhaps  comes  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  the  ^^  separate  system  " 
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IB  the  penitentiary  of  Christiana,  Norway,  which  has  Mr.  R. 
Peterson  for  its  **  director."  An  essay  by  him  is  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  the  Journal  under  consideration,  and  shown 
that  its  author  would  not  be  a  bad  model  for  prison  aa- 
thority  anywhere.     We  translate  some  extracts: 

"  Let  me  give  a  short  description  of  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding with  us.  On  the  arrival  of  a  prisoner,  he  is  bathed, 
f^haved,  his  hair  cut  and  then  he  is  dressed  in  the  prison 
garb.  He  is  thereupon  taken  to  my  office,  where  I  interro- 
gate him  in  regard  to  his  offence  and  his  whole  previous 
life,  his  relatives,  his  childhood,  his  growing  up  into  man- 
hood and  whatever  plans  he  may  have  for  the  future.  His 
answers  are  taken  down  in  a  journal  and,  with  the  formal 
accusation  of  his  crime,  they  form  the  basis  for  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  during  his  imprisonment.  In  the  same 
journal  I  afterwards  note  down  anything  that  can  contribute 
to  a  correct  judgment  of  the  man,  marks  for  industry  and 
conduct,  extracts  of  the  letters  which  he  writes  or  receives, 
notices  of  remarkable  progress,  or  vicious  behavior,  if  he  has 
shown  either,  how  he  is  punished,  and  how  in  extraordinary 
cases  he  should  be  treated.  In  this  way  I  get  as  minute  a 
picture  as  possible  of  him  and  his  inmost  nature.  Again, 
after  his  discharge  I  write  down  in  the  same  journal  all  that 
I  can  learn  of  him.  When  one  year  at  least  is  gone,  I  write 
to  the  chief  of  police,  or  the  pastor  of  the  place  where  he 
belongs,  and  inquire  after  him.  The  replies  to  these  in- 
quiries are  taken  down.  Every  time  any  of  the  prison 
officers  meet  him,  the  fact  and  attending  circumstances  are 
communicated  to  rae  and  written  down.  I  take  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  take  an  interest  in  him  after  he  is  liberated,  as  well 
as  to  give  an  account  of  our  treatment  of  him  while  in 
prison.  I  always  like  to  say  to  convicts  on  their  discharge, 
that  I  shall  be  more  solicitous  for  them  in  the  future,  than 
while  under  my  care,  since  now  they  are  going  to  practice 
the  lesson  in  the  wide  world  which  they  learned  within  the 
prison  walls.     This  consciousness  that  our  interest  follows 
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them  18,  I  know,  for  many  prisoners,  a  strong  support. 
Nearly  every  discharged  prisoner,  in  consequence,  that  goes 
away  from  this  city  writes  to  me,  or  at  all  events  to  our 
moral  instructor,  as  soon  as  he  is  settled  at  home/' 

Mr.  Peterson  has  a  notion  that  mere  exhortation  has  very 
little  effect  on  a  prisoner's  state  of  mind  ;  he  rather  believes 
in  the  efficacy  of  treating  the  prisoner  at  all  times  like  an  or- 
dinary human  being.  He  does  not  stand  on  the  "  dignity 
of  virtue,"  nor  pose  before  the  convict  as  "  a  man  of  unim- 
paired integrity." 

"  "We  treat  the  convict  not  as  a  vile,  worthless  person,  but 
as  a  man  who  may  if  he  will,  win  back  the  respect  he  has 
lost.  "We  therefore  speak  to  him  naturally,  that  is,  as  we 
address  others,  and  friendly,  but  yet  always  seriously  and 
calmly.  We  try  to  win  his  confidence.  We  give  him  to 
understand  that  we  are  indeed  his  best  friends.  To  that  end 
among  other  things,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  that  the  keepers 
shall  greet  the  prisoners  under  their  charge  with  a  '  good 
morning'  and  a' good  night,'  and  to  do  it  in  something 
more  than  a  perfunctory  manner." 

-  Mr.  Peterson  thinks  it  very  human,  indeed,  to  fall  into 
crime  when  a  sufficiently  strong  motive  presents  itself,  and 
after  all,  he  may  be  right. 

The  author  regrets  exceedingly  that  the  law  does  not  fur- 
nish any  premium  on  industry  in  prison,  and  goes  on: 

"  In  default  of  a  system  of  compensation  for  over-work,  I 
have  adopted  the  plan  to  figure  out  and  mark  down  in  every 
convict's  presence  the  profit  which  the  prison  makes  by  his 
labor.  I  have  found  that  it  acts  as  a  surrogate.  Many  say 
with  a  good  deal  of  pride, '  I  now  earn  so  and  so  much,'  though 
they  do  not  get  so  much  as  a  smell  of  these  earnings  of 
theirs." 

Mr.  Peterson  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  regulations  of  the 
prison  at  Nuremberg,  Germany ,  which  excludes  from  prisons 
on  the  "  solitary  "  plan,  1st,  "  all  vagabonds  and  drunkards 
whose  physical  and  mental  stamina  have  been  •undermined 
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by  their  mode  of  life ;  2d,  all  who  have  organic  or  chronic 
diseases ;  8d,  all  cripples,  blind  or  deaf  persons  or  even  sach 
as  are  merely  near-sighted  or  hard  of  hearing ;  4th,  epileptics 
and  all  affected  by  insanity.*  Otherwise  he  admits  the  great 
superiority  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  system,"  to  the  former 
^^  congregate  "  system,  and  especially  cannot  sufficiently  praise 
that  feature  of  it,  that  the  convict  is  so  entirely  cut  off  from 
evil  influences.  He  tells  the  following  naive  story  to  illus- 
trate  that  the  people  generally  also  appreciate  it : 

"  One  of  the  inmates  of  our  prison  had  a  brother,  a  man  of 
good  character,  who  wrote  to  him  among  other  things,  aa 
follows :  '  I  see  from  your  letters,  that  you  feel  quite  con- 
tent where  you  are.  I  am  not  content  in  my  position,  and 
the  reason  is,  that  I  am  surrounded  with  a  lot  of  rascals  and 
sneaks,  while  you  are  rid  of  such  company.'  " 

The  Keepers  of  the  "  Eastern  Penitentiary  "  might  furnish 
many  interesting  experiences,  similar  to  this:  "  A  convict^ 
who  was  under  my  charge  for  grand  larceny  and  forgery, 
and  who  after  his  discharge  has  behaved  well,  had  a  lot  of 
photographs  sent  to  him.  After  that  he  used  to  play  keep- 
ing school  with  them  in  his  cell.  He  ranged  his  pictures  on 
his  loom,  sat  down  before  them  with  a  yardstick  in  his  hand 
and  catechised  them,  the  one  after  the  other,  he  himself  first 
questioning  and  then  answering,  I  first  thought  him  crazy v' 
but  I  soon  discovered  that  this  was  merely  his  way  to  pass 


•The  following  remarks  may  be  worth  congideratton  in  this  connection :— "  I  may 
remark,  that  auditory  hallucinations  are  apt  to  occur  in  prisoners  who  are  subjected 
to  long  periods  of  solitary  confinement  in  their  cells;  they  have  no  mental  resources 
to  fall  back  upon  and  their  brooding  thoughts,  not  being  distracted  by  tlie  conversation 
of  others,  nor  having  their  usual  outlet  in  their  own  conversation,  become  audible  by 
theroselves  as  actual  voices/'— Henry  Mandsley,  FortnfgfUlp  Rev.,  voL  xxiy. 

{Note  by  the  Editorial  Board  :  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  ^*  Pennsylvania  system  ** 
is  rather  the  MeparcUlon  of  prisoners  than  their  solitary  incarceration.  For  the  reason 
that  the  Warden  visits  the  prisoners  frequently  and  whenever  sent  for ;  that  tbe 
Moral  Instructor  sees  them  au  often  as  possible ;  the  school  teaoher  visits  all  who  need 
instruction ;  the  keepers  see  them  three  times  a  day,  and  those  who  give  them  work 
•Dd  superintend  it,  necessarily  confer  with  them  daily ;  the  Visiting  Committee  of  th# 
**  PMladelpMa  Society  /ot  Alleviating  the  Miseries  qf  Public  Prisons,^^  composed  of 
nearly  fifty  persons,  visit  them  on  an  average  twice  a  month,  and  in  addition  to  this«, 
theiy  may  at  certain  intervals  see  relatives  and  friends.) 
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the  time.  He  made  his  pictures  give  wrong  answers,  then 
he  coiTected  their  mistakes  and  strack  about  in  the  air  and 
on  the  loom  with  his  stick ;  others  gave  right  answers  and 
then  he  praised  them.  It  was  very  interesting  to  us  to 
witness  this  self-entertainment  through  the  spy-hole." 

The  report  concludes  with  noble  words,  exceptionably  no- 
ble in  one  who  has  had  intimately  to  do  with  criminals  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"I  have  had  between  four  and  five  thousand  prisoners 
under  my  charge — lived  among  that  number  of  convicts — 
during  my  tWenty-four  years  incumbency  of  my  present 
position.  Sometimes  I  turn  the  leaves  of  my  memorandum 
book,  that  I  spoke  of,  to  refresh  my  memory  about  this  or 
that  person,  A  most  remarkable  file  of  men  there  passing 
in  review  before  my  vision,  men  in  whose  innermost  thoughts 
and  most  hidden  passions  I  have  been  a  participant !  Many 
of  them  have  disappointed  me,  have  annoyed  me,  have 
pained  me,  but  I  feel  happy  in  being  able  truthfully  to  say 
that  many,  on  the  other  hand,  have  caused  me  pleasure  and 
joy.  It  is  not  always  baseness  that  leads  a  man  to  prison,, 
often  misfortune  does  it.  This  one  circumstance,  alone,  that 
it  is  the  lowest  classes  that  contribute  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  prisons,  should  lead  us  to  serious  reflections. 
Who  dares  afiirm  that  their  natures  are  viler  than  the  na- 
tares  of  those  fortunate  individuals  that  make  up  the  higher 
strata  of  society?  It  is  indeed  sad  to  picture  to  us  the 
kind  of  childhood  which  has  been  the  lot  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  convicts  !  Melancholy  to  think  of  the  many  whose 
parents  were  criminals  and  drunkards!  Of  the  other 
large  number  that  were  compelled  in  their  tender  years — even 
as  young  as  eight  years  of  age — to  earn  their  own  miserable 
living  as  cowboys  and  shepherds,  exposed  to  all  the  inclem- 
encies of  our  northern  climate !  Of  others  who  were  bom 
out  of  wedlock  or  otherwise  never  have  experienced  the  joys 
of  that  innocent  age  which  we  fortunate  ones  look  back  upon 
as  the  most  blessed  years  of  out  life !    Should  we  not^  indeed. 
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feel  admiration  for  the  poor  for  not  contributing  a  larger  quota  to 
the  criminal  classes  than  they  dot  I  know  it  is  vain  to  beat 
one's  brains  about  these  matters,  but  would  it  sometimes 
not  be  well  for  those  who  have  charge  of  these  miserable 
ones,  not  to  judge  them  too  harshly  ?  However,  I  wish  also, 
emphatically  to  say  that  their  sympathy  for  the  prisoners 
should  be  of  such  a  character,  and  manifested  in  such  a  way» 
that  it  should  repel  them  from  prison  and  not  attract  them  to 
it." 

Very  many  "  philanthropists  "  might  ponder  these  words 
with  profit.  Altogether  too  often  their  sympathies  become 
too  seared  by  contact  with  crime. 

Mr.  Seip  is  the  principal  teacher  of  the  same  institution, 
and  a  series  of  extracts,  published  in  the  Journal,  from  his 
reports  during  the  last  three  years,  shows  he  is  animated  by 
the  ^ame  spirit  as  the  directors.  The  following  thoughts 
are  well  worthy  of  attention : 

'V  Verily,  in  prisons  on  the  solitary  plan,  where  the  great 
danger  is  that  the  normal  human  constitution  may  be  im- 
paired, it  is  more  than  in  other  prisons  requisite  for  the 
moral  instructor  to  possess  healthy  human  spirits,  I  mean, 
to  take  first  a  Christian,  but  in  addition,  a  cheerful  view  of 
life.  True,  I  am  so  very  grateful,  that  this  system,  which 
has  so  appropriately  been  called  '  the  individual  treatment 
system '  enables  me  to  meet  each  convict  alone,  and  treat 
each  one  in  accordance  with  his  peculiarities.  But  this  sys- 
tem has,  also,  its  shadowy  side.  Under  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  help  those  whose  minds  are  becoming  diseased  by  Laving 
them  work  in  company  with  a  couple  of  well-meaning,  sound 
spirited  fellow-men — so  frequently  the  best  and  only  rational 
treatment.  The  whole  arrangement  under  this  system 
seems,  in  fact,  to  me  so  purely  abstract  and  theoretic,  and  I 
never  could  make  myself  believe  that  an  ironclad  uniformity 
and  systematizing  could  be  good  for  any  human  being. 
Undoubtedly,  I  see  the  difficulties  of  bringing  variety  into 
the  system,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  overlook 
its  defects." 
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A  recent  report  by  the  Procurator  of  Finland,  to  the  Rus- 
sian Imperial  Senate,  published  in  the  Journal  tells  us,  that 
in  that  Russian  province,  (which  the  Swedes  look  upon  with 
the  same  longing  eyes  as  the  Italians  on  their  '  Italia  irre- 
denta,') from  1861—1880,  altogether  496  persons,  (379  men 
and  117  women,)  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  that  all  had 
their  sentences  commuted  by  the  *  Autocrat  of  all  Russias ;' 
and  213  of  these  (about  one-half,)  199  men  and  44  women, 
were,  instead  of  suffering  on  the  gallows,  sent  to  Siberia,  to 
suffer  indefinitely  in  the  mines  and  the  factories. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  ratio  of  death  sentences  to 
population : 

1810-25,  one  sentence  of  death  to  73,000  inhabitants. 
'26-40  "  ''  46,000  " 

'41-50  "  "  49,000  '' 

'51-60  "  "  48,000 

'61-70  "  "  50,000 

'71-80  "  "        160,000  " 

The  apparently  remarkable  decrease  during  the  last  decen 
nium  being  due  to  the  penalty  of  death  being  abolished  (by 
Ukas  of  Nov.  26, 1866,)  for  infanticide  and  manslaughter. 

The  report  concludes  as  follows : 

"  Our  experience  compels  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
penalty  of  death  is  no  longer  requisite  to  our  security  and  to 
the  recommendation  that  the  same  be  entirely  abolished  in 
our  jurisprudence,  the  more  so,  as  the  punishment  of  depor- 
tation to  Siberia — the  surrogate  of  the  death  penalty — long 
since  has  lost  its  terrors,  both  in  the  minds  of  people  and  to 
the  criminal  classes,  without  perceptibly  increasing  the 
number  of  serious  crimes.  " 

From  the  report  of  the  Prison  Society,  of  Copenhagen,  for 
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1881,  it  appears 

that  the  number  of  youthful  criminals  has 

of  late  increased  fearfully 

in  that  city.    Here  are  the  figures : 

Age. 

1870.                           1880. 

10 

2                                  6 

11 

2                                  7 

12 

6                                 16 

13 

6                                 16 

14 

17                                 21 

16 

16                                 41 

16 

13                                54 

17 

51                                 82 

18 

54                                58 

19 

58                               129 

20 

57                                 91 

21 

61                                 98 

22 

58                               110 

23 

43                                 88 

24 

64                               101 

25 

, 

50                                82 

583  1000 

That  18  to  say,  during  the  said  period  of  ten  years,  criminals 
aged  from  10-16  years  increased  from  86  to  66  or  100  per  cent. 

"      15-18    "  "      80  to  177  or  122    " 

"      18-21    "  "    420  to  757  or    80    " 

while  the  population  of  the  capital  only  increased  29.8  per 
cent,  during  the  same  period,  thus  illustrating  and  enforcing 
the  necessity  for  the  State  to  care  for  neglected  children, 
which  the  same  Journal  has  for  years  persistently  insisted 
upon. 

Another  part  of  the  Journal  calls  attention  to  the  con- 
siderable increase  of  aggravated  assaults  on  the  person  on 
the  streets  aid  highways  of  the  same  city.  Thus  in  1871, 
there  were  convicted  of  that  offence  45  persons,  but  in  1880 
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those  convictions  arose  to  133,  that  is,  increased  three-fold^ 
while  the  population  had  only  risen  from  185,000  to  237,000. 
Again,  while  the  arrests  for  disorders  on  the  public  high- 
ways in  1871  amounted  to  506,  they  in  1880  arose  to  2367, 
that  is  to  say,  in  1871  they  amounted  to  2J  per  mille.,  and 
in  1880  to  7J  per  mille.,  and  the  Journal  points  out,  that 
the  vast  majority  of  both  these  kinds  of  oftences  are  com- 
mitted by  boys  and  young  persons. 


The  following  is  a  reminder  that  government  and  work- 
ing people  in  Denmark  stand  facing  the  same  puzzling  prob- 
lem which  presents  itself  elsewhere: 

"  A  petition  from  785  we>iver3  of  (Jopenhagen  was  on 
January  12th,  1882,  presented  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Danish  Folkething,  submitting  that  the  convicts  in  the 
penitentiaries  are  in  constantly  increasing  numbers  em- 
ployed in  the  weaving  industry,  from  which  a  competition 
has  resulted  that  proves  disastrous  both  to  employers  and 
employees ;  that  the  prices  paid  for  convict  labor  are  exceed- 
ingly low,  and,  consequently,  the  products  of  such  labor  can 
be  sold  so  cheap,  that  free  labor  cannot  possibly  compete 
with  it.  Thus  the  weavers,  carrying  on  one  of  the  princi- 
pal  industries  of  the  kingdom,  are  brought  down  so  low 
that  they  now  can  hardiy  support  themselves  and  families, 
and  the  outlook  is  still  sadder.  The  petitioners  there- 
fore, pray  the  Committee  to  see  to  it,  that  the  products  of 
convict  labor  be  not  sold  cheaper  than  those  of  free  labor. 

*'  The  Committee  laid  the  petition  on  the  table  with  the 
remark  that  it  did  not  see  'that  anything  could  be  done.'" 

The  working  people  might  retort  "that  rulers  who  do 
not  see  that  anything  can  be  done"  have  no  business  to  be 
rulers  at  all.  Let  them  mark  and  sell  such  articles  as  Prison 
Tnade. 
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THE  FRENCH  PRISON  SOCIETY. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  French  Prison  Society^  for  May,  1882, 
No.  5  (120  pages),  prints  a  report  of  the  discussion  at  its 
monthly  meeting,  on  the  draught  of  a  law  for  the  protection 
of  children,  prepared  by  the  government,  the  scheme  sug- 
gested by  the  Senate  Commission  on  the  subject,  due  mainly 
to  Dr.  Th.  Roussel,  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  well  remem- 
bered for  his  intelligent  interest  in  our  own  benevolent  and 
reformatory  institutions  during  his  visit  here.  It  also  gives 
account  of  the  plan  of  an  international  prison  commission, 
the  report  of  the  session  of  the  Superior  Prison  Council,  a 
summary  of  the  debate  on  recommitments,  at  the  Prison 
Congress  at  Stockholm,  and  an  account  of  several  French 
reformatory  and  preventive  institutions.  The  French  pro- 
ject of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  children,  provides  local, 
departmental,  and  national  committees,  composed  of  officials 
representing  the  courts,  the  administration,  the  local  and 
other  principal  charities,  and  all  appointed  for  four  years, 
with  large  power,  to  take  charge  of  children  abandoned  by 
their  parents,  or  worse  still,  trained  to  begging  and  other 
evil  habits.  Senators,  judges,  professors,  and  men  of  various 
employments  in  reformatory  work,  joined  in  careful  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  practicable  scheme 
for  the  proposed  law.  In  its  forty-eighth  section  it  provides 
for  almost  every  possible  case  in  which  the  law  ought  to  inter- 
vene to  care  for  children  in  need  of  protection,  guarding  as 
well  against  an  abuse  of  parental  power,  sacred  as  it  is  in  the 
eyes  of  French  law,  as  against  any  denial  of  the  right  of 
parents  who  have  themselves  reformed,  and  securing  the 
personal  supervision  of  private  individuals  of  known  benev- 
olence, so  as  to  prevent  the  law  from  degenerating  into  a 
mere  dead  letter  or  police  ^'stem. 

In  the  account  of  the  International  Prison  Commission, 
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great  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  even  bal- 
ance between  official  and  lay  representation,  so  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  former  shall  be  assisted  by  the  scientific 
theories  of  the  latter.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Prison  Com- 
mission, a  board  representing  the  whole  of  France,  and 
supervising  all  its  prisons,  just  as  the  State  Boards  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  States  do  for.  their  penitentiary  and 
reformatory  establishments,  the  questions  of  prison  labor 
and  wages  were  fully  discussed,  and  a  circular  adopted  and 
issued  by  the  government,  regulating  the  employment  of 
prisoners  and  their  compensation.  As  these  number  25,000, 
it  is  clear  that  after  a  reduction  proportioned  to  those  who 
are  disabled  for  work,  the  remainder  cannot  really  affect  the 
general  labor  market.  A  similar  State  Board  in  this  State 
would  no  doubt  be  found  most  useful  and  efficacious  in 
devising  some  system  which  should  economize  and  utilize 
the  labor  now  lost  in  our  county  prisons,  and  effect  some 
average  between  the  contract  labor  of  the  Western  Peniten- 
tiary, and  the  task  work  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  It  is 
certainly  evidence  of  a  want  of  scientific  foundation  for 
methods  of  discipline,  when  systems  so  divergent  and  con- 
tradictory  are  in  operation  at  the  two  extremes  of  one 
State,  with  no  central  power  authorized  to  reconcile  them. 
At  Stockholm,  the  Prison  Congress  heard  Dr.  Wines'  account 
of  the  New  York  system  in  force  at  Binghamton,  and  after 
full  discussion  of  this  and  other  methods  proposed  as  a  pre- 
ventive and  cure  of  recommitments,  resolved  with  great 
unanimity  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  increase  the 
reformatory  and  labor  schools  as  a  preventive  measure,  and 
to  provide  heavy  and  uniform  sentence  for  habitual  offenders, 
BO  as  really  to  effect  a  reduction  of  their  crimes. 

In  the  reports  of  societies,  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
plan  of  homes  in  the  country  for  discharged  prisoners,  in  the 
earnest  hope  of  thus  reducing  the  recent  frightful  increase  of 
recommitments,  from  ten  per  cent.in  1830,  to  fifty  per  cent, 
in  1880,  specially  commended  by  M.  llaussonville,  who   is 
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rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a  recognized  authority  in  all 
reformatory  work,  and  who  regrets  that  this  is  as  yet  with- 
out aid  fhom  the  government.  Of  almost  equal  importance  is 
the  system  of  night  refuges  in  Paris,  where  in  three  establish- 
ments of  very  modest  limits,  over  27,000  persons  found  tem- 
porary asylum  during  1881,  for  6,000  of  whom  it  found  em- 
ployment. The  Jews  and  the  Protestants  have  each  a  society 
for  the  assistance  of  discharged  prisoners,  helping  thus  to  save 
tliem  from  a  return  to  crime.  Similar  societies  exist  in  War- 
saw, London,  in  Stockholm,  and  in  Zurich,  and  these  will 
in  time  help  to  solve  the  difficult  question  of  how  best  to 
reduce  the  growing  percentage  of  recommitments.  The 
Connecticut  Girls'  Industrial  School,  the  New  Jersey  Reform 
School  for  Boys,  and  that  for  girls,  and  the  Temporary 
Refuges  of  San  Francisco,  all  receive  the  compliment  of 
notice.  The  Bulletin  of  the  French  Prison  Society  is  an 
admirable  organ  of  an  association,  in  which  representatives 
of  all  the  best  elements  of  French  reformatory  work,  are 
united.  The  Society  is  divided  into  four  sections  to  consider 
Ist,  Penitentiary  legislation  in  France,  2nd,  Prison  discipline 
and  care  of  discharged  prisoners,  3rd,  Reformatory  educa- 
tion, provision  for  youthful  offenders,  preventive  work,  4th, 
]*enology  in  foreign  countries.  The  Society  meets  once  a 
month,  from  Decenaber  to  June,  and  announces  the  subject 
of  its  next  discussion,  as  for  instance  that  of  the  meeting  for 
the  following  month  in  the  May  Bulletin,  was  the  ques- 
tions submitted  by  the  London  Howard  Society,  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  long  and  short  sentences,  the  possi- 
bilities of  abolishing  capital  punishment,  and  the  advantage 
of  reformatory  over  punitive  sentences.  A  report  is  be  read 
by  a  member  of  the  highest  French  court,  and  then  the 
matter  will  be  discussed  at  length,  and  fully  reported  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  society.  This  is  a  method  that  might  well 
be  adopted  in  our  own  prison  societies,  as  a  means  of  enlarg- 
ing their  field  of  labor  and  securing  the  highest  order  of  in- 
telligence to  co-operate  in  the  important  work  undertaken. 
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The  MoniMy  Bulletin  of  the  French  Prison  Society  is  one  ot 
the  beet  evidences  of  the  increased  interest  in,  and  study  of 
penology  abroad.  Founded  only  six  years  ago,  it  has  fur- 
nished a  great  deal  of  important  material  for  the  instruction 
and  information  of  all  who  have  to  deal  with  the  broad  va- 
riety of  subjects  discussed  within  its  pages.  The  December 
number  for  1882,  gives  the  address  of  the  President,  M. 
Berenger,  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  an  exhaustive  report 
by  M.  Desportes,  on  the  law  proposed  in  the  case  of  old  of- 
fenders. It  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  prison  at  Nurem- 
berg, Germany,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  reformatories 
and  preventive  work  in  France  and  abroad,  with  special  de- 
tails of  those  of  Detroit  and  Baltimore.  Indeed  the  attention 
paid  to  the  reports  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  by  all  foreign  writers  on  these 
subjects,  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  tributes  to  the  success 
of  just  such  work,  and  ought  to  invite  all  who  are  interested 
in  them,  to  some  common  agreement  as  to  statistical  tables 
and  general  results,  which  shall  make  a  comparison  both  easy 
and  accurate.  The  French  Prison  Society  has  succeeded  in 
awakening  the  public  to  the  importance  of  reform  in  penal 
and  reformatory  work,  and  in  securing  both  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  from  the  press,  such  a  share  of  attention  as  the 
interests  of  society  demand,  not  only  in  repressing  crime,  but 
in  its  prevention,  by  saving  children  from  vice  and  in  pro- 
tecting adults  from  falling  back  into  their  old  ways  through 
-want  of  employment.  It  is  by  the  practical  application  of 
lessons  learned  abroad  and  at  home,  that  legislation  becomes 
wise  and  practical  and  secures  the  best  results. 

Summary  of  visits  by  the  committee  on  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary in  Philadelphia: 

There  were  reported  during  1882,  448  different  visits; 
8154  interviews  were  had  with  prisoners  in  their  cells 
and  2479  at  the  cell  doors.  There  was  an  average  of  360 
individual  prisoners  visited  each  month,  some  a  number  of 
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times.    There  were  in  addition,  many  visits  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  neglected  to  report. 


LETTER  FROM  A  PRISONER. 

Extracts  of  a  letter  from  a  prisoner  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary to  a  visitor  who  was  about  being  placed  on  the 
visiting  committee  of  the  county  prison,  which  prove  how 
highly  these  visits  are  regarded,  and  also  how  far  from  being 
outcasts  are  such  persons  who  have  by  some  false  step  been 
bropght  to  the  convict's  cell.  We  present  it  as  a  type  of 
many  such,  and  it  is  well  to  encourage  prisoners  to  write 
to  the  visiting  committee  their  inmost  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions : 

"  How  to  correspond  with  you  and  state  how  deeply  I 
deplore  your  transfer  is  a  subject  beyond  my  ability. 

"  Your  service  and  your  usefulness  are  being  appreciated 
and  acknowledged.  There  are  very  few  men,  whose  hearts 
cannot  be  stormed  and  taken  by  kindness,  and  as  that  virtue 
clusters  around  the  Christian's  heart,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal weapons  he  brings  to  bear  on  his  unfortunate  fellow- 
being  to  reclaim  him,  I  must  admit  that  its  influence  is 
felt  by  every  rational-minded  man  whose  heart  is  not  steeled 
against  all  that  has  a  strong  tendency  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
him. 

"  And  now  as  you  are  going  to  use  your  disinterested  en- 
deavors in  a  similar  line  of  action,  may  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence  follow  your  footsteps,  and  make  your  mission  a  suc- 
cess, so  at  the  day  of  judgment  you  will  be  able  to  produce 
some  of  your  hidden  jewels,  gathered  from  a  class  of  men 
who  are  considered  by  some  people  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
redemption. 

"  I  hope  my  feeble  endeavors  to  acknowledge  your  merit 
and  your  worth,  will  meet  with  a  little  of  your  approba- 
tion. " 
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Dr.     HENR  Y  M,  LAING,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  Philadelphia 


1882, 

1  Mo. 

21. 


1888. 

1  Mo. 

2& 


I  To  Balance, 

I   **  Caab  rec*d  from  Interest  on  InTestments, 

"     "        "       "     SubscriptlonB,     .      .       .       . 
■   "     "        "       '*     Mortimer  Lewis,  Executor  of  * 
Mis.    Blaria    Smith,    her    Legacy,    per 

William  J.  Mullen, 

Interest  on  "  "  "  " 

Less  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax,        .       .       .      . 
To  Balance  of  Interest, 


93,000  00 


17  38 


83,017  88 
100  00 


(M 
891  71 
^8  80 


1,917  33 

190  38 

86,830  » 
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Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons, 


Cr. 


1883. 

1  Mo. 

26. 


IMo. 
20. 


By  Cash  paid  Rent  of  Room, 

»*     ♦'       »•     Secretary, 

"     ti       t»     Agent  of  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
»»     "       "  »*     County  Prison,     . 

"     "       "     Committee  on  County  Prison,    . 
»*     "       »'  "  "  Eastern  Penitentiary, 

Printing  Journal,  2  years,    . 
Sundry  Expenses,         .... 
$3,799  83 
268  60 


i  Legacies  for  Investment, 
Income 


BARTON  FUND. 

To  Balance, 

To  One  year's  Interest  on  Garrett's  Mortgage, 


HENRY  M.  LAING,  Treas. 
Philadelphia,  1  Mo.  «5, 1889. 


Haying  examined  the  account  of  Henry  M.  Laing, 
Treasurer,  wid  the  vouchers,  we  And  it  to  be  cor" 
rect,  with  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  four  thousand 
and  fifty-three  and  -j^^  dollars ;  also  a  balance  of 
fifteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  j^^  dollars  due  the 
Barton  fund. 

HENRY  T.  CLAGHORN,  ) 
JOHN  H.  DILLINGHAM,  ) 
PHILADEIiPHIA,  8d  Mo.  5, 1888. 
Thirty-seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  ^^^ 
dollars  of  the  above  are  legacies  to  be  invested. 


\  Auditara. 


$50  00! 

100  00  I 

I 

225  001 
300  00 
340  00, 

oOOOJ 
151  75  ' 

50  081 


1,266  83 

4,058  48 

85,820  26 


1,427  80 
120  00 


I 


11.547  80 
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CONSTITUTION 

.OF  THE 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating^  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 

When  we  conaidir  that  the  obligatione  of  benevolence,  which  are 
founded  ou  the  precepts  ftnd  examples  of  the  Author  of  Christie 
anky,  are  not  cancelled  by  the  follies  or  crimes  of  oar  fellow  crea* 
lures;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  miseries  which  penury, 
hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  severity,  unwholesome  apartmente,  and 
guilt,  (the  usual  attendants  of  prisons  J  involve  with  them^  it  be- 
comes us  to  extend  our  compBtsion  to  that  part  of  mankind  who 
are  the  subjects  of  those  miberies.  By  the  aid  of  humanity  their 
undue  and  illegal  sufferings  may  be  prevented ;  the  link  which 
should  bind  the  whole  family  of  mankind  togetherj  under  all  cir- 
cumstances^  be  preserved  unbroken  ,  and  such  degrees  and  modes 
of  punishment  may  he  discovered  and  suggested  as  may;  instead  of 
continuing  habita  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow 
creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness.  From  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  obligations  of  these  principles,  the  gubscribers  have  associated 
themselves  under  the  title  of  "The  Philadelphia  Society'  for 

AU.EVIATINO   THE   Mli?ERIES  OF   PlTBLIC   PrI&ONS*" 

For  effecting  these  purposes  they  have  adopted  the  following 

COKSTITUTIOK  :— 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  officeis  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  two  Secretariea,  a  Treaisurer^  two  Counsellors,  and  an 
Acting  Committee  ;  all  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  at  the  Stat^ 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  First  Month  (January)  of  each  year,  and 
shall  continue  in  office  until  their  gaccessora  are  elected ;  hut  in 
case  an  election,  from  any  cause,  shall  not  be  then  held,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society^ 
within  thirty  dayg,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  such  election,  of 
whit'li  at  least  three  days*  notice  shall  be  given. 

AHTiOLE  11. 

Tlie  President  shall  preside  in  all  meetings,  and  subscribe  all 
public  acts  of  the  Society.  He  may  call  Special  Meetings  when- 
ever he  may  deem  it  expedient,  and  shall  do  so  when  requested 
in  writing  by  five  members.  In  hia  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi* 
dents  may  act  in  liis  place. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  Secretaries  shall  keep  fair  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  whal I  conduct  its  correspondence, 

ARTICLE  IV, 

The  Tien  purer  shall  keep  ihe  moneys  and  securitiea,  and  pay  M 
tlie  orders  of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committees,  signed  by 
the  Presiding  ot!icer  and  the  Secretary,  and  shall  present  a  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  ti  nances  of  the  Society  at  each  Stated 
Meeting  thereof. 

All  bequests,  denations  and  life  Bubscriptions,  shall  be  safely 
invested,  only  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  cuireni 
expenses  of  the  Society, 
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ROOMS  AND  LIBRARY  OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY 

FOR 

ALLEVIATING    THE    MISERIES    OF    PUBLIC    PRISONS. 
No.  1602  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "The 
Philadblphia  Sogibtt  for  Allbviating  the  Misbribs  of 
Public  Prisons,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First  Month 
{JanvjOLty)  17th^  1884^  the  Editorial  Boards  {appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Journal  and  papers^  and  the  Annual  Report^  con- 
sisting  of  Alfrbd  H.  Love,  Charles  Rogers,  John  J.  Lytlb, 
Joseph  G.  Rosbngarten,  John  H.  Dillingham,  presented 
the  draft  of  the  Annual  Report^  whichy  being  read  by  the  Chair- 
many  wa^  approved  by  the  Committee^  and  directed  to  be  laid 
before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society. 

At  the  Ninety-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society ^  held 
First  Month  S4lhy  1884^  the  Report  was  presented  by  Alfred 
H.  Love,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Boards  considered  and  ap- 
proved^  and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  itj  to  have 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  printed^  with  authority  to  make 
such  alterations  and  additions  as  they  might  think  proper  ;  and 
they  were  also  authorized  to  distribute  the  Report 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHNJ.LYTLE, 

Secretary.  . 

NoTB :  Persons  receiving  the  Journal  are  inyited  to  correspond ;  and  publications 
OB  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline  and  articles  for  the  Journal  may  be  sent  to  Alfred 
H.  LoTe,  Obairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  219  Chestant  8t,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NINETY'SEVENTH  ANNUAL    REPORT  OF    THE  PHIL,A* 

DELPHI  A  SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE 

MISERIES   OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


THE  retrospect  of  the  past  becomes  the  stimulating 
prospect  of  the  future,  when  that  past  has  been  one  of 
active  beneficence. 

With  this  assurance  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons 
presents  its  ninety-seventh  annual  report  with  the  Journal 
of  Prieon  Discipline  and  Philanthropy. 

The  ninety-seventh  annual  n>eeting  was  held  First  month 
(January)  25th,  1883,  in  the  room  109  North  Tenth  street, 
the  last  annual  meeting  that  will  probably  ever  be  held 
there,  as  the  new  and  present  place  of  meeting,  1602  Chest- 
nut street,  was  engaged  March  last. 

At  this  annual  meeting  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Bev. 
James  Saul,  D.D.,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  our  esteemed 
and  venerated  President,  James  J.  Barclay,  now  ninety  years 
of  age,  and  whose  advanced  life  and  increasing  infirmities 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  attend  evening 
meetings,  and  compel  us  to  excuse  him,  although  very 
greatly  to  our  loss,  and,  as  we  are  assured  by  his  frequent 
messages,  very  much  to  his  own  regret 
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We  congratulate  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
for  the  appropriate  manner  with  which  they  complimented 
their  President  and  ours  on  the  15th  of  January,  1884,  by 
the  reception  at  the  House  of  Refuge ;  and  as  an  evidence 
of  the  status  of  this  American  institution  of  reformation  it 
was  a  noteworthy  part  of  the  proceedings  that  one  of  the 
girl  inmates  wrote  an  address  to  Mr.  Barclay,  which  was 
read  to  him,  and  one  of  the  boy  inmates,  himself,  addressed 
him  on  behalf  of  his  companions,  which  called  forth  from 
Mr.  Barclay  a  neat  and  appreciative  reply.  The  FMie  Ledger 
thus  referred  to  this  event :  ^^  It  is  a  gratifying  sight  to  see 
this  aged  citizen,  whose  span  of  life  goes  back  to  the  daya 
when  Washington  was  President  and  the  National  Capital 
in  Philadelphia,  still  engaged  in  the  service  of  afflicted  or 
unfortunate  humanity  as  actively  as  if  he  was  but  sixty^ 
instead  of  ninety." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  Society,  having  existed 
ninety-eight  years,  has  had  two  Presidents  whose  united 
terms  aggregate  eighty-five  years.  The  first  President  was 
the  Rt.  Rev.  William  White,  D.D.,  who  continued  in  office 
until  his  death  in  1886.  Mr.  Barclay  was  elected  a  member 
in  1819,  and  in  1849  was  made,  and  still  continues,  President. 

The  interim  between  1836  and  1849  was  signalized  by 
having  four  distinguished  men  to  fill  the  office  of  President: 
Thomas  Wistar  in  1837,  John  Bacon  in  1838,  Zachariah 
Poulson  in  1840,  and  George  Williams  in  1845. 

It  is  also  a  singular  fact  that  Mr.  Barclay's  law  office  is, 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  upon  the  site  of  the  jail  of  one 
hundred  years  ago,  at  Sixth  and  Adelphi  streets.  Here  it 
was  that  Samuel  R.  Wood,  a  man  of  wonderful  nerve  and 
executive  ability,  and  who  was  afterwards  Warden  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  induced  Mr.  Barclay  to  enter,  who  at 
once  became  interested  from  seeing  young  children  associated 
with  old  convicts,  and  he  joined  the  Prison  Society.  From 
this  interview,  and  the  impressions  then  received,  was  the 
origin  of  the  present  House  of  Refuge. 
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IMPRISONMENT  OF  CHILDREN.  ii 

This  subject  has  for  nearly  a  century  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  reforms 
that  have  been  introduced,  there  is  one  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  a  sad  reflection  upon  the  known  wisdom  of 
our  city  and  State  government,  that  it  permits  the  commit- 
ment of  young  boys  and  girls  to  our  penitentiaries  and 
prisons.  The  pblice  magistrates  of  Philadelphia  send  to 
Moyamensing  Prison  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
with  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  prison,  these  young 
persons  are  found  in  cells  intended  tor  one  inmate  only,  with 
those  of  mature  years  and  hardened  in  crime.  The  Prison 
Society  resists  this  practice,  and  during  the  past  year  has 
protested  against  it,  appealing  to  those  in  power  to  dis- 
continue it,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  awaken 
a  public  feeling  that  will  assort  itself  in  the  courts  and  halls 
of  legislation,  that  it  may  be  prohibited. 

To  this  end  a  committee  was  appointed,  first,  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  facts,  when  the  Secretary  consulted  the 
counsellors  of  the  Society,  with  the  following  result : 

Opinion  of  A,  Sydney  BiddU,  Ettq.,  one  of  the  Coumellort  of  the  Society,  in 
Regard  to  OommiUing  Minor$  to  the  County  Prison. 

1.  The  general  power  of  comraitmeDt  to  jail  of  persons  accused  of 
criminal  offences  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  subsequently  in  city  Aldermen  and  Magistrates,  by  virtue  of  the- 
common  law,  and  I  can  find  no  statutory  regulation  of  this  power  in 
Pennsylvania*  except  in  a  few  cases,  where  the  mode  of  commitment 
for  specific  offences  has  occasionally  been  regulated.  It  follows,, 
therefore,  that  Magistrates  have  all  the  powers  in  this  matter  with 
reference  to  the  commitment  of  children  which  Justices  of  the  Peace 
had  at  common  law. 

Children,  according  to  their  age  and  discretion,  have  always  been 
held  capable  of  committing  certain  crimes,  and  have  been  punished 
as  other  offenders.  If,  therefore,  a  child  is  of  an  age  which  renders 
him  culpable  under  the  law,  a  magistrate's  power  to  commit  him  to 
to  the  ordinary  jail  when  accused  of  crime,  is  unquestionable. 

2.  But  a  clear  alternative  is  given  to  magistrates  to  commit  chil* 
dren  to  the  House  of  Refuge  instead  of  to  jail,  by  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly establishing  that  institution.    Three  classes  of  children  may  be 
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commitied  to  the  House  of  Refuge :  (1)  InfiimU  convicted  of  criminal 
offences  in  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Quarter  Sessions ; 
(2)  infiAnts  committed  by  an  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  on  the 
complaint  of  parents,  &c.;  (8)  infants  committed  by  such  officers 
upon  proof  of  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct,  or  of  the  incapacity  of 
parents  or  guardians  to  exercise  proper  care  and  discipline.  The  last 
class  clearly  includes  all  these  children  accused  of  misdemeanors  be- 
fore a  magistrate*  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  includes  those  charged 
with  felony.    (See  Purdon's  Digest,  p.  766,  note.) 

The  diiicretion  of  magistrates  to  commit  either  to  jail  or  to  the 
House  of  Befuge  being  absolute*  the  practical  question  is,  How  can 
they  be  induced  to  exercise  that  discretion  in  favor  of  the  latter  insti- 
tution? I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  House  of  Refuge  that  a  prejudice  against  the  House 
exists  in  the  minds  of  certain  magistrates  who  consider  that  the  term 
during  which  children  must  remain  in  the  House,  f.  e.,  until  twenty- 
one  years  of  age*  is  so  long  as  to  inflict  an  undue  penalty  for  small 
misdemeanors,  and  that  the  object  of  the  law  could  be  better  attained 
by  committing  them  for  short  periods  to  the  county  jail.  Further, 
other  magistrates,  through  insufficient  information  or  prejudice,  con- 
sider that  the  congregation  of  a  large  number  of  children  in  the  House 
of  Refuge  is  attended  by  pernicious  results.  If*  through  personal 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  your  Society,  or  otherwise,  the  various 
magistrates  could  be  induced  to  change  their  practice,  and  invariably 
commit  minors  to  the  House  of  Refuge  instead  of  the  jail,  the  evil 
you  complain  of  would  be  obviated.  I  see  no  other  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  result. 

The  next  step  was  the  following  address  to  the  Police 
Magistrate  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia : 

To  the  Police  Magistrates  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia: 

Respected  Fbiemds  :  Sixty-five  years  ago  James  J.  Barclay,  Esq. 
the  President  of  this  Society,  entered  the  Jail*  then  at  the  comer  of 
Sixth  and  Walnut  streets,  and  found  children  incarcerated  with  old 
and  hardened  criminals.  He  at  once  protested  and  effected  a  change* 
and  the  House  of  Refuge  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  efforts. 

We  find  that  children  are  now  committed  to  the  County  Prison 
and  placed  in  cells  with  persons  of  mature  years,  far  from  mature  in 
judgment  and  virtue.  This  is  the  case  in  both  the  departments  for 
men  and  women. 

Boys  and  girls  are  sent  there  from  the  ages  of  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
and  occasionally  even  younger,  and  although  by  law  accorded  a  hear- 
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ing  within  forty-eight  hours,  they  are  held  weeks  without  being 
brought  into  court. 

We  cannot  but  regard  these  as  very  grievous  and  pernicious  mis- 
takes. 

We  hold  that  Moyamensing  Prison  was  never  intended  for  the 
incarceration  of  children.  Children  require  different  treatment.  In 
their  young  anfl  growing  years,  even  if  guilty  of  offences,  they  need 
the  open  air,  change,  exercise,  helpful  and  elevating  surroundings, 
opportunities  for  development,  and  totally  different  influences  from 
those  which  they  meet  in  the  cells  of  any  prison ;  not  alone  those  of 
our  County  prison,  which  were  built  for  one  person  only,  and  have 
none  of  the  true  correctional  requirements  for  the  child-life. 

With  the  well-known  philanthropy,  the  broad  educational  and 
reformatory  views  of  Philadelphians,  and  the  many  Homes,  Houses 
of  Refuge,  Asylums  and  Reformatories  open  for  children  that  are 
wayward  or  even  guilty  of  crime,  can  y<m  not  adopt  tome  nteam  or 
8ugge$i  9ome plan  thai  trill  otmate  the  eommilment  ofehUdten  toprisonf 

The  care  of  our  youth  is  of  paramount  importance.  You  as  men, 
citizens,  parents,  ministers  of  the  law  and  upholders  of  public  morals, 
are  doubtless  aware  of  the  necessity  of  so  moulding  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  young  that  they  will  develop  into  upright  and  useful 
men  and  women.  Herein  is  to  be  found  the  true  protection  of  society, 
the  foundation  of  national  prosperity  and  the  general  happiness  of  all. 

Viewed  in  connection  with  other  cities,  and  especially  with  those 
of  foreign  countries,  Philadelphia  has  comparatively  few  really  bad 
children. 

By  early,  proper,  and  earnest  care,  the  number  can  be  lessened  still 
farther. 

We  have  in  this  city  the  elements  of  an  excellent  reform  system 
for  children,  and  we  will  feel  grateful  to  you  if  you  will  give  the  sub- 
ject the  confideration  of  your  experience  and  judgment. 

The  visits  of  the  Acting  Committee,  consisting  of  about 
fifty  persons  elected  by  the  Society,  and  acting  under  the 
charter  of  the.  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  official  visitors  to 
the  State  Penitentiaries  and  County  Prisons,  have  been  made 
as  asual.  Those  to  the  jails  out  of  this  county  have  been 
occasional,  and  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  should  be 
more  care  in  many  of  them  respecting  the  separation  of  pris- 
oners, and  the  adoption  of  the  many  improvements  and  re- 
forms found  in  the  model  State  Penitentiary  of  the  Eastern 
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Dittrict  of  rennsylvania,  of  which  Midiael  J.  Oassidj  is 
the  Warden,  and  whose  administration  is  worthy  of  high 
commendation. 

Monthly  reports  are  made  by  the  visitors  as  to  the  number 
of  prisoners  in  each  division,  number  of  visits  since  last 
Report,  number  of  interviews  with  prisoners  in  their  cells, 
number  of  interviews  with  prisoners  at  their  cell  doors,  and 
the  number  individually  or  separately  visited. 

We  recommend  reports  hereafter,  on  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment  and  the  number  employed^  and  how  many  earn  pay  by 
working  beyond  their  tasks  in  each  Division. 

At  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  during  1883,  there  were  re- 
ported 484  visits ;  4,560  visits  were  made  in  the  cells ;  2,349 
interviews  were  had  at  the  cell  doors,  and  an  average  of  537 
prisoners  were  individually  visited  each  month.  This  does 
not  include  the  number  of  times  each  prisoner  may  have  been 
visited,  but  marks  the  fact  that  537  prisoners  were  insured 
a  visit  monthly  at  least  by  some  member  of  the  committee. 
If  all  reported  their  visits,  the  number  would  be  still  larger. 

At  the  County  Prison  the  number  of  visits  nmde  by  the 
committee  amounted  to  305.  The  number  of  prisoners  visi- 
ted has  not  been  recorded,  but  we  are  assured  that  it  is  large, 
and  that  both  in  the  men's  and  women's  departments  these 
visits  have  been  greatly  favored  and  appreciated. 

During  the  past  year  additional  interest  has  been  excited 
relative  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  its  management. 
We  find  Eastern  papers  speaking  of  it  as  "  The  Quaker 
Prison  ;"  *'A  Penitentiary  run  on  Quaker  principles."  "Not 
at  all  the  Bastile,  Charles  Dickens  pictured  it."  "A 
humanely  ordered  prison."  "  An  institution  which  is  a 
model  of  its  kind."  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald 
spent  several  days  making  measurements  and  investigations, 
and  we  quote  from  his  report  a  few  passages,  as  it  will  give 
even  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  prison,  certain  data 
they  may  not  have  known : 
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The  fix)iit  18  of  great  blocks  of  stone ;  the  walls  are  12  feet  thick  at 
the  base  and  nearly  three  feet  thick  at  the  top.  The  area  occupied  is 
about  10  acres.  The  central  building  is  200  feet  1ong»  consisting  of 
two  projecting,  massive,  square  towers,  50  feet  high,  crowned  by  em- 
battled parapets.  In  each  tower  are  pointed  muUioned  windows,  and 
the  edifice  resembles  some  enormous  castle  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
entire  length  of  the  facade  is  670  feet.  The  great  gate  is  27  feet  high 
and  15  wide.  A  tower  80  feet  high,  octagonal  in  shape,  surmounts  the 
entrance.  You  enter  the  big  gate  through  a  wicket,  are  then  passed 
through  another  inner  gate,  and  find  yourself  on  a  broad  walk  lead- 
ing to  a  low  octagonal  building,  from  which  radiate,  precisely  as  do 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  the  hub,  the  "  blocks,"  or  long  buildings, 
which  contain,  on  either  side  of  the  corridors,  the  cells.  Surrounding 
many  of  these  **  blocks"  are  low  walls,  11  feet  high,  and  inside  of  these 
will  be  found  a  number  of  little  yacds  (one  to  each  cell).  Two  of  the 
blocks  are  two  stories  in  height,  a  mistake  which  is  now  perceived. 
The  low*  eight-sided  building  from  which  the  blocks  radiate  is  the 
"observatory,"  standing  in  which  the  guards  can  see  down  every  cor- 
ridor, an  arrangement  which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  employ  a  large 
force  of  watchers.  It  is  a  very  safe  prison.  Since  it  was  opened  in 
1829,  nearly  55  years  ago,  there  have  not  been  a  dozen  successful  es- 
capes, and  the  greater  number  of  the  runaways  were  retaken.  The 
chances  of  getting  out  of  this  prison  are  about  1  in  100,000. 

You  will  be  struck  with  the  exquisite  cleanliness  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  cells  and  offices.  The  blocks  are  of  various  lengths,  rang- 
ing from  268  to  368  feet.  On  either  side  of  the  corridor  running  the 
entire  length  of  each  block  are  the  cells,  in  which  the  convicts  live 
and  work,  though  not  on  the  white  slave  contract  labor  system. 

It  is  a  very  cheerful  prison.  The  purity  of  the  air,  the  order  which 
prevails,  the  sunlight  on  the  walls — all  these  things  conspire  to  make 
one  feel  how  great  has  been  the  advance  m  penal  institutions  since 
Howard  found  everywhere  in  £urope  loathsome  jails,  dark  and 
squalid  dungeons,  into  which  youths  guilty  of  mere  misdemeanors, 
who  to-day  would  be  sent  to  a  house  of  industry,  were  crowded  to- 
gether with  the  vilest  scum  of  depraved  humanity. 

The  cells  are  heated  by  steam  and  provided  with  gas  fixtures  for 
evening  reading,  each  cell  has  its  water-closet,  and  narrow  skylights 
admit  light  by  day,  and  fresh  air  when  wanted.  There  is  no  foul  odor 
in  any  of  the  cells.  Sweeping  always  through  the  corridors  is  abund- 
ant fresh  air  from  out  of-doors.  There  is  water  for  drinking  and 
washing,  led  by  pipes  into  every  cell. 
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The  following  conversation  was  had  with  a  prisoner : 

•*  What  are  you  allowed  to  read  ?" 

**  Oh,  we  have  a  good  library,  and,  beside  that,  we  are  allowed  to 
subscribe  to  one  weekly  paper  of  the  county  from  which  we  came." 

"  How  are  you  treated  by  the  officers?'* 

"  First  rate ;  they  always  address  us  as  if  we  were  their  equals. 
They  say  'sir'  and  'please',  and  all  that.  It  makes  a  man  feel  that,  if  he 
18  a  prisoner,  he  is  of  some  account  in  the  world.  Our  warden  is  a 
Tery  just  man,  and  the  overseers— are  gentlemanly.  They  don't 
work  any  one  hard.  It*s  not  a  bad  place,  but  Td  like  to  see  ^e  out- 
side." 

I  talked  with  at  least  fifty  men,  and  among  none  of  them  did  I  find 
those  "  haggard  faces"  of  Dickens'  fancy — faces  looking  "  as  though 
they  had  all  been  secretly  terrified."  They  were,^as  a  rule,  far  more 
cheerful  than  I  had  seen  in  some  of  the  prisons  in  New  York.  Most 
of  the  more  intelligent  convicts  had  read  Dickens' "  Notes,"  and  they 
all,  with  one  exception  who  thought  things  might  have  been  worse  in 
1842,  laughed  at  the  overwrought  description.  A  distinguished  citi- 
zen  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  the  novelist^  at  his  persistent  request, 
permission  to  visit  the  penitentiary,  told  me  that  Mr.  Dickens  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  with  what  he  had  seen,  and  gratuitously  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  first  prison  he  had  ever  seen  where  was  exem- 
plified the  parental  relation  of  father  to  child.  But  the  subsequent 
temptation  to  write  a  "  thrilling  description"  of  the  "  solitary"  prison 
was  too  much  for  the  great  caricaturist. 

The  Eastern  penitentiary  is  not  a  manufoctory ;  it  is  not  managed 
with  the  sole  idea  of  making  money  (an  idea»  in  foct,  which  has  no 
hold  at  all  in  its  administration) ;  it  is  not  conducted  on  the  usual 
Gradgrind  system  of  getting  every  dollar  out  of  a  convict  which  can 
be  squeezed  from  his  tired  muscles.  It  is  a  place  where  bad  men  are 
punished,  by  confinement,  for  violation  of  the  law,  where  they  are  en- 
couraged to  learn  trades  which  will  be  of  utility  to  them  on  leaving, 
and  where  those  influences  which  go  to  reform  a  bad  man,  or  an  err- 
ing one,  have  ample  scope. 

The  system  of  separate  confinement  has  many  excellences  which 
must  commend  themselves  to  thoughtful  men.  Under  this  system  a 
convict  is  not  forced  into  degrading  association  with  hundreds  of 
other  criminals ;  it  is  possible  to  treat  him  as  an  individual,  and  not 
as  a  unit  in  a  herd  of  white  slaves  hired  out  to  prison  contractors. 
The  fundantental  idea  of  the  Eastern  penitentiary  is,  dealing  with  man 
as  an  individual,  and  not  as  one  of  a  class.  Here  men  are  studied  as 
individuals  by  the  inspectors,  by  the  warden,  and  by  the  resident  phy- 
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aician,  who  gives  all  his  time  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  men;  and  I 
will  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a  single  other  prison  in 
the  United  States  which  has  to  show  such  a  mass  of  intelligently  com- 
piled statistics  ot  the  causes  of  crime  as  this  selfsame  prison.  To  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  such  a  prison  requires  that  the  hoard  of  man- 
agement shall  he  composed  of  high-minded  men,  interested  in  the 
work  to  the  degree  that  they  are  willing  to  give  considerable  portions 
of  their  time,  for  years,  to  a  personal  study  of  the  prison  and  its  in- 
mates.   The  board  of  inspectors  here  is  composed  of  such. 

Every  prisoner  is  taught  a  trade.  Every  man  capable  of  receiving 
instruction  is  taught  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  to  work  at  some  hon- 
orable calling.  If  unusual  talent,  or  decided  bent  is  shown  by  a  con- 
Tict,  he  is  aided  to  pursue  special  investigations  or  studies.  There  are 
to-day  practicing  medicine  in  this  country  three  very  successful  phy- 
sicians who  studied  medicine  and  anatomy  within  the  walls  of  the 
I>enitentiary.  They  studied  the  theory  in  the  prison,  and  were  given 
a  chance  to  receive  clinical  instruction  on  leaving  the  prison.  A 
man  who  wants  to  improve  himself  has  ample  opportunity,  and  men 
are  encouraged  to  learn.  I  daw  one  man  who  has  marked  artistic 
powers,  and  to  whom  is  furnished  canvas,  colors  and  brushes  at  the 
cost  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  thought  true 
economy  to  aid  this  man  to  acquire  an  art  by  which  he  can  make  an 
honest  livelihood. 

The  commutation  of  time  system,  on  account  of  good  conduct,  is  in 
force  in  this  prison,  and,  under  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
convict  has  not  forfeited  his  civil  rights,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  every 
other  State. 

The  question  of  "  overwork  '*  is  not  debated  in  Pennsylvan  a.  In 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  it  is  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged. 
President  Vaux,  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  says  :  **The  benefits 
that  come  to  the  prisoners  and  their  families  from  the  allowance  for 
overwork  cannot  be  raistakenr.  While  a  convict  feels  that  each  day 
he  can  contribute  a  small  sum  for  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  they  know  that  some  of  their  comforts  are  derived  from  the 
absent  husband  and  father,  the  ties  that  bind  the  family  are  kept 
alive.  The  released  prisoner  finds  at  his  home  a  welcome,  and  this 
is  one  strong  inducement  to  reform.  Overwork  is  a  great  reformer 
in  many  cases.  \U  influence  is  always  for  good.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  induce  the  prisoners  to  accept  its  benefits,  and  there  is  no  known 
instance  in  which  good  has  not  been  attained. 

The  convicts  in  this  prison  send  out  to  their  families  annually  an 
average  of  $10,000.  In  1882  the  sum  paid  out  in  this  way  was  on  the 
account  of  815  prisoners.    The  task  of  each  prisoner  is  fixed.    When 
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the  taAk  is  finished,  then  whatever  excess  of  work  is  performed  by  the 
prisoner  is  divided,  cne-half  is  given  to  the  county  sending  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  other  one  half  is  credited  to  the  prisoner  on  the  books 
of  the  prison  cl^rk.  Thus  the  sum  above  mentioned  is  only  half  of 
the  amount  actually  earned  as  overwork.  I  am  satisfied  that  over- 
work, in  a  prison  like  this,  where  the  daily  tasks  are  not  difficult,  and 
where  the  object  of  the  management  is  not  to  make  a  showing  of 
great  earnings,  is  not  an  evil,  but  rather  a  benefit  to  the  men,  and 
conducive  to  good  discipline  and  ultimate  reform. 

The  overseers,  as  the  guards  here  are  called,  are  a  picked  body  of 
men ;  they  are  not  ward  politicians.  They  have  the  benefit  of  a  daily 
training  school  in  prison  management,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
they  assemble  in  Warden  Cassidy's  room  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
instructions  how  best  to  perform  their  duties.  They  even  write  papers 
on  prison  discipline.  No  overseer  here  carries  arms ;  the  Warden  b 
unarmed.  The  rifie  and  revolver  are  supplanted  by  better  weapons. 
Under  the  separate  system,  a  prison  is  not  under  semi-military  rule. 
Is  it  an  expensive  prison  ?  Not  at  all.  It  costs  a  trifie  over  nine  cents 
a  day  to  support  a  convict  here. 

We  have  quoted  these  extracts  from  F.  R.  G.'s  article  in 
the  Boston  Herald^  because  they  present  important  principles 
and  reforms  which  we  have  been  instrumental  in  having  in- 
troduced, and  the  presentation  of  these  facts  comes  with  ad- 
ditional weight,  and  certainly  with  better  grace,  when  told 
by  a  stranger,  and  in  quite  an  unexpected  manner. 

The  unsuccessful  application  of  the  Society  to  the  State 
Legislature  for  $5,000,  to  serve  for  two  years,  to  enable  the 
Acting  Committee  to  aid  deserving  prisoners  discharged 
from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary- in  obtaining  employment, 
buying  tools,  paying  board,  and  preventing  them  returning 
to  their  criminal  habit8,was  unexpected  and  deeplj'  regretted. 
The  vote,  however,  was  gratifying — 85  voted  in  favor  and  64 
against— ;and  we  cannot  help  thinking  we  would  have  had 
the  necessary  two-thirds,  had  our  application  been  thoroughly 
understood  and  unjust  prejudices  corrected. 

We  feel  indebted  to  lions.  George  W.  Hall  and  Rev. 
James  Neill,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  their  able 
advocacy  of  the  bill;  and  when  we  think  that  in  ninety-seven 
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jears  we  have  received  bat  $6,000  from  the  State  whose  in- 
terests we  have  served  by  preventing  the  recommitment  of 
criminals,  in  saving  its  citizens  and  its  treasury,  and  have 
from  our  own  resources  paid  over  $100,000  ;  and  when  we 
see  the  State  of  New  York  appropriating  about  $10,000  an- 
nually for  the  Prison  Society  there,  which  is  less  active  than 
ours,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  must  renew  our  application 
and  insist  upon  our  claims. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  County  Prison 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Sunday),  and  having  been  in- 
formed that  the  Board  of  Inspectors  denied  our  right  to  do 
eo,  we  addressed  the  Board  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,*'  organized  in  1787,  among  other  objects,  especially 
for  religious  and  friendly  visitationB  of  prisoners,  under  the  separate 
system  of  our  State  making  it  necessary  for  individual  treatment;  and 

Whereas,  For  this  long  term  for  nearly  a  century,  it  has  without 
intermission,  conducted  its  labors  unimpaired,  and  without  the  viola- 
tion of  any  portion  of  the  Act  under  which  it  was  incorporated  and 
invested  with  official  powers  of  visitation  by  the  State ;  and 

Whereas,  In  3854  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  (then)  Board  of 
Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison  of  Philadelphia,  prohibiting  the  Acting 
Committee  from  visiting  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  at  which  time 
some  of  the  members  of  the  said  committee  alone  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  such  religious  and  friendly  visitation,  and  when  the  prison- 
ers are  not  at  work,  and  are  inclined  to  receive  such  visits ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Prison  Society  being  desirous  alone  of  conforming 
entirely  with  the  law  and  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  and  of  the 
authority  by  which  we  have  been  empowered  with  rights,  so  as  to 
carry  out  conscientiously  our  duty  to  the  prisoners  and  to  ourselves ; 
and 

Whereas,  We  hold  that  these  rights  and  duties  are  seriously  inter- 
fered with  by  the  continuance  of  the  said  action  of  your  Board,  to 
whom  we  have  on  several  occasions  appealed  in  the  most  friendly 
manner;  and 

Whereas,  We  understand  that  one  of  the  objections  to  our  visiting 
is,  that  some  of  the  keepers  are  off  of  duty  on  that  day ;  to  which  we 
respectfully  reply  that  we  act  somewhat  as  keepers  and  care-takers, 
and  that  the  safety  of  the  prisoners  is  increased,  and  not  lessened  by 
our  presence,  that  we  have  ever  scrupulously  observed  the  rules  o' 
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the  prison,  and  no  eaoope  ha»  ever  occurred  through  any  one  of  our  com* 
mittee;  therefore, 

Re9oh>ed,  That  we  appeal  to  you,  the  present  Board  of  Inspectors, 
that  you  wi]]  repeal  this  action,  so  that  the  Acting  Committee  can 
visit  the  prison  of  the  prisoners  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  any  other  day,  and  with  the  same  freedom  ac- 
corded nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  its  existence,  and  always 
with  marked  beneBt  to  the  institution,  the  imprisoned,  and  to  prison 
discipline. 

Resolved,  That  the  opinion  of  our  Counsellor,  A.  Sydney  Biddle* 
Bsq.,  be  appended  to  these  resolutions  and  respectfhlly  submitted 
to  the  Prison  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison. 

Retotvedt  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  one  of 
the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Prison  Society,  be  requested  to  mention 
the  above. 

oranON  OP  A.  STDNBT  BIDDLB,  ESQ. 

By  the  same  Act  of  Assembly  which  created  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Prison,  a  general  power  of  visitation  of  said 
Prison  is  given  to  the  Committee  of  this  Society.  The  Act  set  no 
limits  upon  the  time  of  the  Society's  visits,  nor  is  the  Society  subjected 
in  any  way  to  the  authority  of  the  Inspectors.  It  seems,  therefore, 
very  plain  to  me  that  the  Society  can,  if  they  choose,  visit  the  County 
Prison  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

As  indicated  above,  the  Society,  or  its  Committee,  clearly  has  as 
much  right  to  visit  the  County  Prison  as  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 
The  government  of  the  Penitentiar}*  is  regulated  by  the  Act  of  April 
28, 1829,  P.  L.  851 ;  that  of  the  Prison  by  the  Act  of  April  14,  1835, 
P.  L.  286.  In  both  Acts  these  words  are  found :  '*The  official  visitors 
are  *  *  *  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons."  See  Act  of  1829,  sec.  7 ; 
Act  of  1835,  sec.  8. 

To  this  communication  the  following  reply  was  received : 

Philida.,  Second  Mo.  22nd,  1888. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Lytle  : 

Dear  Sir: — There  is  a  positive  order  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
the  County  Prison  that  no  visitor  shall  be  admitted  on  the  First  day 
of  the  week.  The  matter  in  relation  to  this  decision  is  found  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Board  of  1854,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Love 
a  short  time  since.  Mr.  Pooley  called,  and  I  explained  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  assured  him  that  this  action  had  been  taken  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  best  for  the  interest  of  the  prison,  and  not  from  any 
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feeling  adverse  to  your  society,  which  has  a  representative  in  Mr. 
Heritage,  and  for  which  Society  the  Inspectors  have  cordial  respect 
and  regard. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Dr.  Caspar  Wister. 

When  our  President,  Mr.  Barclay,  beard  this  decision,  he 
made  the  terse  remark:  "The  Acting  Committee  of  the 
Society  are  *  official  visitors'  to  the  County  Prison,  and  I 
cannot  understand  why  official  visitors  can  not  and  should 
not  visit  the  institution  on  tho  first  day  of  a  week,  as  well 
as  on  the  last  day  of  a  week." 

There  continues  to  be  marked  dissatisfaction  because  of 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
upon  further  consideration  and  explanation  the  difference  of 
opinion  will  be  removed,  and  the  visits  of  such  of  the  com- 
mittee as  desire  to  visit  the  institution  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  will  be  resumed. 

On  the  19th  of  the  Fourth  Month  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  House  of  Correction  and  to  make  as  fre- 
quent visits  thereto  as  possible,  and  to  regularly  report  to 
the  Acting  Committee. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  our  Society  may 
be  extended  in  this  direction,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of 
those  in  charge  at  the  House  of  Correction  that  we  will  be 
cordially  welcome  at  all  times.  So  far,  the  reports  we  have 
received  have  been  very  satisfactory,  although  they  have  not 
been  as  full  and  as  frequent  as  we  expect  to  have  when  this 
additional  labor  is  more  thoroughly  organized. 

MATRONS  FOR   POLICE  STATIONS. 

The  proposition  to  have  suitable  women  selected,  to  serve 
as  officers  in  the  various  police  stations  of  Philadelphia, 
where  women  are  first  brought  when  arrested,  in  order  that 
the  personal  inspection  and  supervision  of  female  prisoners 
may  be  entrusted  to  them,  is  so  obviously  proper  that  it 
seems  surprising  that  the  plan  has  not  long  ago  been 
adopted.    It  has  been  tried  in  some  form  in  Kew  England. 
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Benjamin  H.  Child,  Chief  of  Police,  Providence,  R.  I., 
says: 

"An  ordinance  whereby  the  Chief  of  Police  was  instructed  to  em- 
ploy a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  position  of  Matron  became  a  law 
February  16, 1881. 

''Quite  a  number  of  applications  were  made  for  the  place  by  com- 
petent persons,  but  believing  that  the  interests  of  the  city  would  be 
best  subserved  by  the  appointment  of  some  person  as  Janitor  whose 
wife  could  perform  the  duties  called  for,  on  the  first  day  of  March. 
1881, 1  appointed  Amos  G.  M.  Olney  as  Janitor,  and  Celia  Oiney,  his 
wife,  as  Matron,  with  a  joint  salary  of  $85,00  per  month. 

*'  A  suite  of  rooms  had  previously  been  provided  for  their  special 
accommodation. 

*'  All  female  prisoners  received  at  this  station  are  immediately 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Matron,  who  has  change  of  the  prisoners^ 
dock,  where  they  await  their  arraignment,  or  trial,  before  Uie  police 
and  justice  courts;  she  continues  her  supervision  until  they  are  dis- 
charged from  custody  or  are  taken  away  to  be  committed  to  the  State 
Institutions  in  Cranston.  She  also  searches  all  of  the  female  prison- 
ers previous  to  their  commitment  to  the  cells,  many  of  whom  are 
charged  with  larceny,  and  are  suspected  of  having  stolen  property  in 
their  possession. 

"  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  prisoners  brought  to  the  Cen- 
tral Station,  many  insane  persons  of  both  sexes  are  detained  here  for 
safe  keeping,  to  await  transportation  to  hospitals  both  in  and  out  of 
the  State. 

"The  fitness  of  having  a  Matron  to  care  for  females  who  are  bereft 
of  reason,  and  entirely  regardless  of  all  the  ordinary  proprieties  of  life,, 
is  obvious  to  every  mind. 

"  Besides  attending  to  the  needs  of  the  inmates  referred  to,  the  Ma- 
tron assists  her  huslMnd  in  the  general  discharge  of  his  duties. 

"  The  present  incumbent  of  this  position  has  performed  her  duties 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  although  the  system  is  an  experiment 
and  may  require  modifications,  as  the  business  of  this  department  in- 
creases, I  am  free  to  state,  that  in  my  opinion,  for  many  reasons,  it  is 
a  great  improvement  on  our  previous  method  of  doing  such  business. 
It  also  relieves  our  officers  from  the  execution  of  many  unpleasant 
and  delicate  duties,  the  necessity  of  which  has  not  been  generally  un- 
derstood, and  for  the  performance  of  which  we  have  sometimes  been 
severely  criticised." 

Mrs.  Barney,  of  Providence,  in  forwarding  this  letter  to 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  writes,  June  30th,  1883 : 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the  assurance  that  your  Society  will  make 
efforts  early  in  the  autumn  for  the  establiohment  of  police  matrons 
at  police  headquarters.  I  am  afraid  that  a  petition  for  matrons  at  aU 
the  stations  would  defeat  itself  by  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and 
attendant  expense.  But  if,  as  in  Chicago,  you  could  have  four,  sta- 
tioned at  different  places,  and  have  regulations  requiring  that  all 
women  arrested  be  delivered  at  their  special  places,  the  needs  would 
be  met  and  the  way  paved  for  still  farther  improvement  in  the  future. 
It  is  very  important  that  wise  Christian  women  be  thus  employed ; 
and  in  some  places,  as  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  they 
go  into  court  with  the  women  and  act  as  court  agents.  We  employ 
another  woman  to  do  this  in  Providence,  and  one  of  the  matrons  from 
the  Home  for  Friendless  Women  serves  us  in  that  capacity." 

And  again,  in  a  letter  of  July  11th,  1882,  Mrs.  Barney 
suggested  tliis  movement  for  police  matrons  in  Philadelphia^ 
and  said : 

*'  Many  cities  are  moving  in  this  matter  and  several  have  already 
inaugurated  the  plan.  In  Providence  we  are  in.  the  second  year  of 
the  arrangement,  and  no  one  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old 
system." 

The  editor  of  the  Peacemakery  who  has  devoted  one  page 
of  its  monthly  issue  to  the  subject  of  Penology,  says  of  this 
movement : 

"No  argument  need  be  added  to  show  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  only  question  perhaps  is  as  to  the  official  character  of  the 
appointees;  whether  they  should  be  janitors'  wives,  matrons,  or 
invested  with  the  full  power,  authority  and  compensation  of  police 
officers?  We  incline  to  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  equity  and 
especially  as  these  persons  would  be  required  to  appear  in  court,  give 
testimony,  and  superintend  prisoners  while  awaiting  during  trial,  just 
as  police  officers  are  now  required  to  do." 

The  Prison  Society  took  action  in  this  matter  and  first 
addressed  Mayor  Samuel  G.  King,  and  then  called  upon  him 
by  a  committee,  with  the  following  result : 

John  J.  Lytle,  Charles  Rogers  and  Alfred  H.  Love  reported : 
Mayor  King  cordially  received  the  committee  and  heard  the  state- 
ment.   The  experience  of  Providence,  Chicago  and  other  places  was 
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quoted,  and  he  replied :  "  I  am  satisfied  a  woman  should  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  police  stations  to  care  for  women  arrested.  Perhaps  we 
could  not  try  it,  except  at  the  Central  Station,  for  the  present  I  will 
recommend  it.  I  am  conscious  that  improprieties  may  take  place 
where  men  have  charge,  and  vulgar  stories  have  been  reported.  I 
believe  the  reform  can  be  made  with  but  little  expense,  and  if  no 
appropriation  can  be  had,  I  will,  after  the  first  of  the  year,  inaugurate 
it,  even  if  I  have  to  pay  the  expense  out  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  this  office."  He  also  requested  the  committee  to  visit  the  new  and 
improved  station-house  he  had  erected  on  Second,  above  Christian, 
and  thanked  the  committee  for  calling.  One  of  the  committee  has 
since  visited  the  station*house  alluded  ta  He  made  a  suggestion  to 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  station-house.  He  proposed  that  the  officers 
should  pay  a  small  contribution  towards  founding  a  library,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  meet  with  approval.  The  Mayor,  however,  said 
he  would  see  that  they  have  one. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  all  the  reforms 
and  improvements  introduced  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
and  referred  to  in  our  last  report,  continue  unimpaired.  The 
system  itself,  the  individual  treatment  of  prisoners,  or  the 
separate  system,  is  being  perfected  as  opportunity  is  offered. 

It  seems  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  with  Mr.  Cassidy,  the 
Warden,  to  allow  no  retrogression,  but  to  add  to  the  morale 
of  the  institution  as  new  and  approved  propositions  are  pre- 
sented. 

The  distinguishing  principle  of  individualization  or  sep- 
aration, is  more  and  more  conclusive  with  the  experience  of 
each  year.  Equally  good  order  prevails  throughout  the 
thousand  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  There  has  not  been  a  single  attempt 
at  escape  during  1883,  and  there  has  been  no  one  placed  in  a 
a  dark  cell.  In  fact  there  is  no  longer  any  dark  cell.  There 
is  a  growing  disposition  to  substitute  premiums  for  good 
behavior,  in  place  of  penalties  for  wrong  doing.  It  may 
almost  be  said  there  are  no  punishments.  Such  as  they  are, 
consist  in  the  deprivation  of  comforts.  .  First,  the  withhold- 
ing of  some  of  the  variety  of  food  for  ten  days  or  so,  then 
the  refusal  to  give  books  from  the  library,  next  the  with- 
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drawing  of  the  privilege  of  writing  letters.  If  the  insubor- 
dination continues,  the  bed  is  taken  away,  the  commutation 
denied,  and  in  this  ratio  the  prisoner  finds  that  misbehavior 
brings  its  own  retribution.    It  is  a  lesson  in  itself. 

**  The  croM  if  rightly  borne,  Bhall  be 
No  burden,  but  support  to  thee." 

On  the  other  hand,  good  conduct  is  rewarded  and  the  law 
of  commutation  is  allowed  its  fullest  exercise.  That  addi- 
tional stimulus  may  be  given  the  prisoner  the  task  has  been 
lessened,  so  that  more  can  be  made  for  the  private  account 
of  the  pri^ner.  The  partnership  plan  continues.  The  War- 
den becomes  backer,  and  as  has  been  tested  recently  in  our 
courts,  he  can  keep  the  money  belonging  to  prisoners  for 
them,  despite  the  outside  claims  of  attorneys. 

The  choice  of  employment  is  left  somewhat  to  the  prison- 
ers, but  everyone  is  required  to  work  at  something.  There 
will  be  found  a  singular  uniformity,  year  by  year,  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  earned  by  prisoners  for  themselves,  beyond 
their  task.  We  like  the  term,  beyond  or  over  their  task^  better 
than  that  of  "  over-work.**  The  latter  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  the  prisoner  is  overworked^  when  such  is  not  the 
case.  Although  there  is  no  contract  labor,  the  Warden  very 
properly  says  of  the  work  of  the  prisoner :  '^  he  has  no  time 
to  himself;"  meaning  by  that,  he  is  sent  to  the  Penitentiary 
"  for  hard  labor,"  but  by  a  wise  division  and  allotment  of 
that  labor,  he  can  readily  finish  the  daily  requirement,  and 
then  have  time  to  work  for  himself,  or  to  read,  write  or 
study. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  made  by  the  prisoners  for 
themselves  about  $20,000,  of  which  about  $10,000  were  sent 
out  to  their  families.  This  seems  large,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber there  is  an  average  of  1,000  prisoners.  This  would  be 
about  $20  per  annum  for  each  person,  or  a  little  over  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  per  month.  Although  this  is  not  a  large 
amount,  the  wisdom  of  the  provision  cannot  be  doubted. 

Cleanliness  continues  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
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cells,  which  are  supplied  with  gas  aad  water  and  heated  by 
steam. 

Bath  rooms  have  been  so  arranged  that  each  prisoner  can 
have  a  weekly  bath. 

In  each  corridor  will  be  found  prisoners  who  have  the  use 
of  the  block  or  corridor,  as  they  are  required  to  aid  the  over- 
seers in  various  kinds  of  works.  They  are  called  "  runners," 
and  are  such  as  by  good  behaviour  are  esteemed  worthy  of 
confidence  and  this  much  of  liberty. 

The  moral  instructor,  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ashton,  deserves  espe- 
cial commendation  for  maintaining  the  religious  exercises 
for  the  Sabbath.  At  9  o'clock  A.  M.  about  75  persons,  old  and 
young,  meet  in  the  center  of  the  building,  and  after  appro- 
priate advice  divide  into  the  different  corridors  and  speak 
and  sing  to  the  prisoners,  who  remain  in  their  cells  with 
their  doors  so  open,  they  can  hear  every  word  but  cannot  see 
any  face.  At  10  o'clock  these  good  people  return  to  the  cen- 
ter and  in  concert  sing  to  all  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Ashton  con- 
trols this  very  acceptable  and  thoroughly  unsectarian  ser- 
vice. The  prisoners  often  unite  with  the  singing,  as  they 
are  each  provided  with  the  hymn  book. 

The  Warden  still  calls  together,  five  evenings  each  week, 
those  employed  as  overseers,  and  instructs  them  as  to  their 
duties,  hears  their  views  and  daily  experienee,  and  talks 
with  them  or  reads  to  them,  so  that  they  may  the  better  per- 
form what  is  required.  It  is  eminently  wise  that  there  should 
be  a  school  or  a  plan  of  instruction  for  the  office  of  overseer 
of  a  prison,  and  those  having  the  care  of  human  beings  de- 
prived of  their  liberty. 

PROPOSED  REFORMS. 

While  we  cordially  recapitulate  and  commend  the  good 
work  that  is  being  done  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the 
excellent  penal  system  of  our  State,  we  would  be  wanting  in 
independence  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  truths  we  have 
learned  by  experience,  if  we  withheld  the  thoughts  that  are 
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presented  to  us  as  advanced  principles  of  penology,  even 
though  they  conflict  with  present  customs.  The  aboliiion  of 
time  sentences  and  the  substitution  of  those  that  are  indeter- 
minate, would  be  an  improvement.  True,  in  this  State,  there 
haa  been  a  marked  advance.  In  1836  and  subsequently,  the 
laws  have  been  so  amended  that  the  penalty  for  all  crimes 
except  those  of  treason  and  murder  in  the  first  degree,  shall 
be,  in  connection  with  hard  labor,  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  a  certain  number  of  years. 

This  leaves  it  to  the  Judge  to  impose  a  sentence  some- 
what in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  criminal. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  this  is  in  the  line  of  the  im- 
provement which  experience  has  forced  upon  our  minds. 
We  are  satisfied  that  too  often  the  sentence  is  governed  by 
the  time  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  crime,  rather  than  by 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  offender.  Let  us  un- 
derstand as  the  basis  of  action-^that  it  is  not  the  crime  that 
is  to  be  punished,  but  it  is  the  criminal;  and  yet  not  the 
-criminal,  as  we  hold,  that  is  to  be  punished^  but  the  criminal 
that  is  to  be  reformed. 

The  laws  of  this  State  can  be  further  improved  by  an  en- 
tire abolition  of  even  a  limit  as  to  the  term  of  imprisonment, 
and  the  law  of  commutation  for  good  behavior  can  be  per- 
fected hf  the  same  means. 

We  want  more  individualization.  Rather  look  ac  the 
dock  and  the  prisoner  than  to  the  law  book.  See  what  is 
the  character  of  the  prisoner  about  to  be  deprived  of  his  lib- 
erty; what  the  conditions  surrounding  his  life,  and  what 
the  circumstances  of  the  crime.  Then  sentence  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary, for  reformation,  for  an  indefinite  period,  until 
proper  to  discharge,  or  until  it  is  safe  for  the  community  to 
have  him  at  large. 

Crime  should  be  treated  as  a  disease,  the  criminal  as  a  pa- 
tient requiring  treatment.  A  physician  of  intelligence  will 
prescribe  the  remedy  antil  recovery,  and  cease  administering 
it,  when  there  is  a  cure. 
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Ab  it  is  now — ^the  prisoDer  can  claim  liberty  when  the 
tenn  expires,  even  if  there  be  no  reformation,  and  thoagh 
boastful  of  having  revenge  for  his  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
Such  a  person  is  not  fit  to  be  discharged.  More  medicine 
is  needed.  There  is  no  cure.  Our  plan  would  hold  such,  a 
longer  period,  and  thus  promote  reformation  of  the  prisoner 
and  protection  of  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  that  is  thoroughly  and  re- 
liably penitent,  determined  to  lead  in  the  future  a  correct 
life  and  make  restitution  for  wrong  committed,  that  is  seri- 
ous and  in  earnest,  diligent  at  his  work,  religiously  inclined, 
respectful  to  officers,  cleanly  in  person,  fulfilling  in  short  all 
the  requirements  of  the  prison,  and  manifesting  unmistaka- 
ble evidences  of  a  changed  condition,  should  not  be  con- 
tinued a  prisoner,  a  tax  upon  the  State,  a  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity, a  disadvantage  to  himself  and  a  discouragement  to  the 
principles  of  reformation  and  hope,  but  should  be  discharged 
and  thus  given  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  live  an  upright 
life.  Such  a  person  should  not  be  compelled  to  complete, 
perhaps,  a  long  sentence.  There  is  no  more  medicine  re- 
quired.   The  remedy  has  eifected  a  cure. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  will  the  matter  be  determined ! 
Who  will  be  the  judges?  Will  there  not  be  deception?  We 
answer :  If  the  principle  be  good,  there  will  be  found  means 
to  execute  it.  Let  there  be  a  Commission  on  DiscJatrge.  Let 
this  be  composed  of  those  who  have  every  opportunity  for 
deciding  the  cases.  Five  persons  would  be  sufficient :  The 
Warden,  the  Overseer,  the  Moral  Instructor,  one  of  the  In- 
spectors, and  the  Prison  Society  visitor  of  the  particular 
block  or  prisoner. 

George  W.  Burchard,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Su- 
pervision of  Wisconsin  Charitable,  Reformatory  and  Penal 
Institutions,  says:  ^^ Discharge  a  prisoner  before  reform 
takes  place,  and  society  will  be  more  in  jeopardy  from  him 
than  ever  before.  Hold  him  in  confinement  after  reasonable 
assurance  that^he  may  be  at  large  without  prejudice  to  the 
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lives,  persons  or  property  of  his  fellow  men,  upon  any  theory 
that  he  has  not  paid  the  penalty  of  his  gailt,  or  fully  ex- 
piated his  offense,  and  you  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  Provi- 
dence, who  has  said — *  I  will  repay/  "  "  Considered  only  aa 
deterrent  punishment,  the  principle  of  indeterminate  sen- 
tences for  all  kinds  of  crimes  and  all  classes  of  criminals  will 
secure  to  the  State  adopting  it,  and  adhering  to  it,  the  larg- 
est measure  of  security  against  crime  and  criminals  of  every 
degree."  "It  is  a  mockery  of  justice  and  a  confession  of  the 
inutility  of  the  present  system,  to  be  sending  so  many  men 
and  women  to  prison  for  third,  fourth  and  fifth  terms." 
"  Thistles  do  not  produce  figs,  nor  thorns  grapes."  "Per- 
fection is  not  attainable  under  any  system.  Mistakes  are  in* 
evitable.  But  with  indeterminate  seutences  and  conditional 
discharges,  regulated  by  prison  managers,  the  margin  for 
mistakes  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum." 

What  kind  of  work  shall  be  given  prisoners?  The  law 
declares  the  sentence  shall  include  "to  hard  labor."  We 
hold  that  the  work  shall  be  honest,  elevating  and  remuner- 
ative. By  honest,  we  mean  good,  thorough  and  perfect 
work.  If  it  be  shoemaking,  the  leather  to  be  strong  and 
well  tanned,  the  soles  to  be  put  on  without  deception,  the 
welt  to  be  never  to  deceive  the  true  thickness  of  the  sole ;  in 
a  word,  the  shoe  to  be  honestly  made,  even  though  it  be 
roughly  made.  These  remarks  will  apply  to  all  kinds  of 
work.  Cane-seating,  for  instance.  Let  the  cane  be  good, 
not  rotten  or  defective.  Encourage  the  workmen  to  turn 
out  excellent  work,  and  not  to  be. satisfied  with  merely  ful- 
filling the  task  or  the  sentence — "  hard  labor."  By  "  elevat- 
ing," we  mean  such  employment  as  can  be  worthily  followed 
after  discharge,  and  that  will  bring  around  the  discharged 
prisoner  the  higher  and  ennobling  influences  of  trade.  Cigar 
making  is  not  elevating.  The  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes  is 
not  of  the  kind  to  give  a  higher  tone  to  labor.  For  strong 
men  to  be  employed  in  this  manner  is  not  ennobling.  It  is 
not  a  business  for  them  to  follow  when  discharged.     By 
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**  remunerative,"  we  mean  that  work  that  will  produce  a 
good  return.  There  are  trades  or  employments  that  are 
overdone,  that  conflict  with  the  outside  labor  and  that  dis- 
courage the  workman.  There  are  certain  employments  that 
seem  to  be  repeated  and  multiplied  until  there  is  an  over- 
stock, and  hence  but  a  poor  return.  There  may  be  too  many 
weavers,  too  many  shoemakers,  cane-seaters,  etc  How  shall 
this  feature  of  prison  management  be  improved  ?  We  reply : 
Let  there  be  a  Commission  on  Employment.  First,  see  to  it 
that  every  one  shall  be  employed,  invent  employments,  in  case 
there  are  none  requiring  workmen  or  no  demand  for  the 
work.  Better  destroy  the  product  of  labor  than  omit  env 
ploying  prisoners.  Teach  them  some  trade,  but,  best  of  all^ 
instruct  them  in  that  which  will  command  a  paying  price  in 
the  open  market.  A  Commission  on  Employments  could 
diversify  the  work,  introduce  new  and  good  paying  trades^ 
and  with  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  Warden,  adapt 
o^rtain  work  to  certain  capacities  and  tastes.  This  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  separate  and  individual  system. 

We  would  relieve  the  Warden  of  some  of  his  many  duties 
by  giving  him  assistance.  As  it  is,  we  have  marvelled  at 
the  responsibility  and  the  multiplicity  of  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Warden  of  our  penal  institutions,  lie  has  not 
only  to  prevent  escapes,  but  must  preserve  order,  insure 
cleanliness,  secure  health,  promote  reform,  and  contribute  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  prisoner  and  the  community.  To 
be  an  efficient  and  successful  Warden  requires  the  possession 
of  remarkable  ability.  He  has  to  examine  each  person  re- 
ceived, study  his  character,  see  what  he  is  qualified  for,  and 
treat  him  accordingly. 

He  must  care  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  each,  and  pro- 
vide suitable  food,  and  arrange  for  some  proper  change  of 
diet.  He  buys  the  food,  he  disposes  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
labor,  he  keeps  the  money  of  prisoners,  has  some  oversight 
of  clothing,  and  some  direction  as  to  employment  of  each 
prisoner.    Here  is  a  position  that  is  financial,  physiological,. 
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commercial,  almost  parental,  and  certainly  in  the  highest 
order  religious. 

Mr.  Cassidy  not  only  performs  all  these  requirements,  but 
he  keeps  a  friendly  hold  upon  prisoners  who,  after  discharge, 
write  to  him  or  visit  him,  sometimes  for  his  aid  and  advice 
and  sometimes  to  acknowledge  their  gratitude.  He  believes  in 
retaining  such  a  correspondence  and  acquaintance,  and  there- 
fore replies  to  all  such  letters.  For  instance :  Recently  a 
man  having  served  six  years  went  out,  the  Warden  offering 
him  impressive  advice ;  asked  for  a  correspondence  and  gave 
him  aid  through  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  Inspectors. 
This  man  went  West,  found  employment  and  followed  the 
advice  of  the  Warden  and  of  the  Piison  Society.  He  re- 
cently wrote:  ^^I  am  engaged  on  a  responsible  piece  of 
work,  involving  over  $10,000  and  I  shall  be  paid  for  my 
labor  very  handsomely.  I  am  following  the  trade  I  learned, 
and  desire  to  thank  all  who  aided  me,  and  especially  am  I 
grateful  for  the  parting  advice  and  kind  words  of  the 
Warden,  which  I  shall  not  forget  and  siiall  carry  out."  Few 
persons  comprehend  the  diversified  requirements  of  a 
Warden  and  fully  appreciate  one  who  is  really  competent 
for  the  responsible  position  he  holds. 

The  admirable  management  of  the  Women's  Departments, 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  in  Moyamensing  Prison, 
under  competent  matrons,  is  worthy  of  commendation.  The 
order  and  cleanliness  are  excellent,  and  the  results  are  mani- 
fested in  the  comparatively  few  re-commitments.  In  the 
former  there  has  l>een  not  over  two  returned  the  second 
time  in  a  period  of  twelve  years.  The  secret  of  the  discipline 
is  to  awaken  in  the  prisoners  the  highest  type  of  self-respect 
and  to  develop  the  true  womanly  nature.  To  do  this  there  is 
nothing  imposed  upon  such  prisoners  that  will  demean  them 
or  sink  them  still  lower.  They  are  visited  by  kind  and 
competent  women,  who  without  compromising  the  crime,  do 
all  in  their  power  to  reform  the  criminal. 

In  glaring  contrast  is  a  report  from  the  Russian  prisons,  in 
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particular  the  Troublelskoi  Bastion  at  St.  Peterabarg.  It 
describes  "  the  harrowing  treatment  received  by  the  prisoners, 
and  says  their  food  is  often  mouldy  and  sometimes  putrid. 
Those  who  are  deranged,  and  they  are  many,  are  strapped 
down  and  whipped  with  the  knout  Fierce  yells  resound 
through  the  night  The  women  are  especially  shamefully 
treated.  One  with  a  babe  was  obliged  to  fight  night  and  day 
to  prevent  the  rats  devouring  her  child.  The  use  of  combs 
and  soap  is  forbidden,  hence  the  women  with  long  hair  sufier 
greatly."  The  report  appeals  "  to  the  civilized  world  in  be- 
half of  the  women  in  this  prison."  May  the  Internationa' 
Prison  Congresses  examine  and  correct  these  abuses. 

It  is  gratifying  to  turn  from  this  report  and  to  quote 
another  received  from  Belgium,  where  the  system  of  keeping 
prisoners  separate  is  absolute : 

**  The  gaols  to  be  seen  in  the  chief  town  of  each  province,  and  the 
larger  penitentiaries  of  Qhent  and  Louvain.  which  are  used  for  con- 
victs under  sentences  of  penal  servitude,  are  structurally  almost  per- 
fect Belgium  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to  adopt  the  cellular,  silent 
system ;  and  it  has  remained  foremost  in  trying  new  suggestions  for 
the  treatment  of  prisoners ;  so  that,  although  the  prisons  are  under 
State  control  they  are  not  all  managed  in  the  same  way.  Something 
like  uniformity,  however,  is  being  attained,  owing  to  an  accidental 
circumstance.  Some  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  enabling  convicts 
under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  to  choose  between  solitary  confine- 
ment and  labor  in  common.  Those  who  chose  solitary  confinement 
were  to  obtain  defcuio  a  reduction  of  punishment,  which  was  to  vary 
according  to  the  length  of  sentence,  the  minimum  being  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  term.  As  a  result,  all  the  convicts  chose  solitude ;  and  the 
workshops  would  have  been  closed  had  not  the  doctors  interposed  to 
restore  the  common  system  in  favor  of  prisoners  who  have  been  ten 
years  in  cellular  confinement  There  is  no  penal  labor  such  as  the 
crank  or  treadmill  in  England.  All  the  work  done  is  paid  for,  and 
the  prisoners  who  are  employed  as  gaol  servants  in  the  kitchen,  bake- 
house or  laundry  get  at  least  25  centimes  a  day.  Order  is  preserved 
without  corporal  punishment,  and  even  the  dark  cells  are  seldom 
used.  The  most  efiective  punishments  are  found  to  be  a  deprivation 
of  work  and  interdiction  from  the  canteen.  The  prisoner  who  does 
no  work  gets  no  pay. 

The  guillotine  has  been  virtually  abolished  in  Belgium  by  the  de- 
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termination  of  the  king  to  sign  no  death  warrants.  The  prisoners' 
cells  are  comfortable,  and  care  is  taken  to  enliven  them  as  much  as 
possible  by  religious  pictures,  texts  and  pictorial  fables,  which  are 
hung  on  the  walls  and  renewed  from  week  to  week.  Every  prison 
has  its  library,  which  is  not,  as  in  England,  under  the  exclusive  super- 
vision of  the  chaplain,  but  under  the  governor's,  and  is  always  pro- 
vided with  books  of  the  best  kind  suited  to  readers  of  every  scale  of 
intelligence.  A  prisoner  need  not  receive  religious  books  nor  see  the 
chaplain,  nor  attend  chapel,  unless  he  pleases ;  he  is  bound,  however, 
to  receive  instruction  of  some  sort,  unless  he  happens  to  be  very 
highly  educated.  The  dietary  is  ample  and  good.  Each  prisoner  has 
twenty  ounces  of  bread  a  day,  a  bowl  of  coffee  in  the  morning,  a 
quart  of  soup  and  a  pound  of  potatoes  at  midday,  and  a  quart  either 
of  soup  or  of  vegetables,  such  as  beans,  peas  or  lentils,  in  the  evening. 
On  two  days  a  week  five  ounces  of  meat  are  given  in  place  of  soup  at 
midday. 

We  have  not  space  to  continue  these  contrasts  and  analo- 
gies with  our  Pennsylvania  system,  so  far  as  we  would  like. 
We,  however,  must  notice  another  phase  of  the  treatment  of 
criminals:  The  "  Siberian  horrors,"  as  they  may  be  called. 
Think  of  having  women  and  men  marched  3,000  to  5,000  miles 
to  the  mines.  Exile  and  transportation  have  their  uses  and 
may  perhaps  be  wisely  employed  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, but  it  is  cruelty  to  subject  any  human  beings  to  the  tor- 
,  tures  of  Siberian  treatment  and  exile.  Let  the  thought  of 
Rev.  Richard  Hooker,  D.  D.,  more  and  more  prevail.  "If 
we  did  not  commit  the  sins  which  daily  and  hourly,  in 
deed,  word  or  thought,  we  do  commit ;  yet,  in  the  good 
things  we  do,  how  many  defects  are  there  intermingled  !'* 

There  is  required  in  all  of  criminal  treatment,  the  first  and 
most  important  element  of  self-purification  and  self-examina- 
tion. If  every  one,  and  every  State  and  Nation  would  con- 
sider the  defects  that  belong  to  human  nature,  there  would 
be  the  starting  point  for  a  higher  plane  of  prison  discipline, 
and  there  would  be  a  change  from  the  Siberian  floggings, 
the  placing  of  human  beings  in  mines,  breaking  ore  by  hand 
year  after  year,  hopelessly,  aimlessly,  shut  out  absolutely 
from  all  mankind  except  their  wretched  companions,  and 
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never  allowed  to  come  to  the  surface  except  on  the*  Empe- 
ror's birthday.  The  truth  will  assert  itself,  that  because 
there  are  criminals,  there  is  no  license  given  to  treat  them  in 
a  criminal  manner. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  flogging  in  English  Prisons. 
We  have  an  account  of  one  young  man  who  "  broke  down 
after  the  twentieth  stroke,  entreating  for  mercy.  The  whole 
of  the  punishment  was,  however,  inflicted.  He  was  removed 
to  his  cell  crying  bitterly,  his  back  exhibiting  marks  of  se- 
vere punishment."  This  is  humiliating  to  all  persons  con- 
cerned. In  the  V  ords  of  the  Economic  of  New  York :  "  The 
maxims  of  the  civilization  of  our  age  and  country  are  the 
maxims  of  humanity."  ^*  Stripes,  tortures  of  every  name, 
and  whatever  tends  to  destroy  a  man's  self-respect,  should  be 
struck  from  the  catalogue  of  disciplinary  penalties."  New 
York  Prisons,  at  least  three  of  them,  should  take  this  excel- 
lent advice. 

Among  those  deeply  interested  in  Prison  reform,  we  grate- 
fully  class  the  Howard  Association  of  England.  Its  Secre- 
tary, William  Tallack,  London,  is  active  and  competent,  and 
we  are  thankful  for  his  frequent  publications.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Perth  Prison  is  very  interesting.  This  prison  seems 
very  much  like  our  Eastern  Penitentiary.  The  system  is 
separation.  With  700  inmates  he  tells  us  there  are  ten 
teachers,  three  chaplains,  two  religious  visitors,  besides  the 
Warden  and  other  oflicers.  It  is  required  that  the  women 
be  visited  at  least  ten  times  daily. 

As  a  little  illustration  of  the  kindly  feeling  prevalent 
amongst  the  oflicers,  it  was  noticed  that  a  robin  had  built 
its  nest  in  the  Chaplain's  pulpit,  under  his  reading-desk. 
Whilst  the  bird  was  sitting,  the  Chaplain  conducted  the 
service  outside  his  pulpit. 

Mr.  Barclay  said  recently :  "Don't  omit  in  the  annual  re- 
port to  commend  the  Howard  Association."  He  added, 
t^  Mention  also  the  able  Inspector-General  of  Italy."  "  The 
Prisons  of  the  Republic  of  France  are  under  the  direction  of 
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the  moBt  eminent  and  influential  statesmen  and  jarists  of 
the  Republic."  "  Recommend  cumulative  sentences."  These 
remarks  show  that  our  venerable  President,  though  prevented 
from  attending  our  meetings  from  his  advanced  age,  road& 
and  appreciates  all  that  is  transpiring  in  relation  to  the  great 
subject  of  his  life. 

"We  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Howard  Association  to  abolish  the  capital  penalty.  Well 
does  it  say :  "  The  crime  of  murder  is  most  efficiently  held 
m  restraint  by  the  superior  certainty,  and  therefore  the 
greater  deterrence  of  prolonged  imprisonment,  than  by  the 
capital  penalty,  with  its  special  facilities  for  impeding  and 
escaping  the  grasp  of  justice." 

CX)UNTY  PRISON. 

A  committee  has  been  working  during  the  year  to  secure 
a  new  County  Prison,  or  at  least  some  relief  for  its  pretent 
over-crowded  condition.  We  use  the  term  "  over-crowded,"" 
because  it  is  the  one  in  common  use,  but  we  must  not  fori^et 
that  where  more  than  one  person  is  confined  in  a  cell  we  re- 
gard it  as  "  over-crowded,"  and  to  this  we  hold  not  only  that 
it  is  breaking  a  sovereign  law  of  our  State,  but  seriously 
militating  against  our  separate  system. 

This  committee  has  been  using  its  influence  with  City 
Councils  and  the  public,  and  has  been  encouraged.  We 
gratefully  quote  the  action  of  the  entire  Board  of  Judges  in 
this  matter : 

**  To  the  Select  and  Common  CJouncils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.— 
Gentlemen :  The  present  County  Prison  was  built  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  and  has  long  been  entfrely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  city. 
The  unavoidable  resplt  has  been  the  crowding  of  two,  three  an4  some- 
times more  persons  into  cells  intended  and  constructed  for  one. 

"  Irrespective  of  the  cruelty  thus  practiced  on  prisoners  untried,  and 
perhaps  innocent,  the  fact  that  this  is  in  clear  violation  of  law  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  call  for  prompt  remedy.  But,  in  addition  to  that» 
the  evils  of  thus  putting  in  close  association,in  enforced  idlene6s,crim- 
inals  of  different  ages,  characters  and  degrees  of  depravity,  cannot  be 
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overetated.  The  weak  are  contaminated,  the  inexperienced  are 
hardened,  and  the  strong  made  reckless  and  defiant  by  Uie  temptation 
to  pose  as  heroes  for  their  less  resolute  associates. 

"These  evils  involved  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs  have  for  years 
past  been  commented  upon  by  Courts,  Grand  Juries  and  others  con- 
oemed  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the  undersigned 
Judges  of  Philadelphia,  having  observed  with  great  satis£ftotion  that 
the  subject  is  now  under  consideration  by  your  honorable  bodies,  de- 
sire to  express  their  earnest  conviction  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
action. 

"J.  L  Clark  Hare,  Joseph  Allison,  James  T.  Mitchell,  W.  8.  Peirce. 
D.  Newlin  Fell,  M.  Bussell  Thayer,  Craig  Biddle.  James  B.  Ludlow, 
Thomas  D.  Elcock,  W.  H.  Yerkes,  M.  Arnold,  T.  E.  FinleUer. 

•'PWfcKWpAta,  Dec.  22d,  1883." 

Manj  important  suggestions  have  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  County  Prison. 

Eli  M.  Bruce  has  Buccessfully  introduced  the  organ  and 
the  singing  of  hymns  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  good 
results  of  which  are  manifest  in  many  directions. 

Charles  Heritage,  the  Agent,  reports  as  follows.  His  ef- 
forts are  very  valuable  and  few  understand  fully  the  amount 
^f  work  he  accomplishes  : 

In  September,  1882, 1  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Prison  Agent 
made  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  William  J.  Mullen,  whose  record 
will  ever  bear  witness  to  his  faithful  sympathy  for  the  unfortunates, 
and  of  his  untiring  energies  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  prisoners  re- 
lieved from  incarceration  through  his  instrumentality. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  relieved  through  my  instrumen- 
tality to  this  date  \a  5435. 

According  to  the  estimate  made  by  my  predecessor,  of  the  legal  ex- 
penses that  would  have  incurred  had  the  cases  gone  before  a  Grand 
Jury,  there  was  a  saving  to  the  city  for  each  prisoner,  a  total  of  $66,* 
578.75  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  four  months,  since  my  appoint- 
ment as  Agent. 

The  multiplicity  of  causes  of  incarceration  among  this  large  number 
of  cases  makes  the  Agent's  work  very  diversified.  Most  of  his  labor  is 
with  the  Magistrates  who  commit  those  arrested  by  the  police,  and  by 
warrants  sworn  out  in  many  cases  for  trifling  and  imaginary  wrongs. 
Many  also  by  the  Courts,  of  those  held  for  desertion  or  contempt  and 
other  legal  causes  ;  some  are  also  committed  by  the  Coroner ;  othera 
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by  the  sheriff  on  capias,  and  some  by  the  United  States  Marshal.  AD 
these  are  legal  sources  from  which  people  are  sent  to  prison,  and  each 
INTisoner  has  an  equal  right  to  claim  your  Agent's  careful  attention 
and  prudent  action,  for  he  has  always  had  in  view  Bule  60  of  County 
Prison  Rales  and  Regulations,  which  says,  '*  He  (the  Prison  Agent) 
shall  in  seeking  the  relief  of  the  innocent,  be  careful  not  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice."  By  this,  he  must  be  very  careful  that  his  interference 
for  the  prisoners  in  no  way  interferes  with  justice. 

His  duty  is  not  over  at  the  prison ;  he  must  also  visit  the  families 
and  friends  of  prisoners  and  their  prosecutors  or  such  other  parties  as^ 
may  be  required  to  corroborate  prisoners'  statements  or  give  aid  in 
their  behalf.  He  must  also  write  letters  to  such  as  he  cannot  see  in 
person,  and  in  many  cases  secure  l^;al  counsel,  and  when  in  some 
oases  release  of  prisoners  is  secured  by  him,  he  must  give  them  aid  Uy 
reach  their  homes. 

The  following  cases  will  give  an  idea  of  his  work  : 

A  young  man  came  to  this  city  well  recommended  from  New  York,, 
took  a  position  in  a  wholesale  cloth  house,  but  soon  came  in  contact 
with  bad  company,  from  which  he  chose  a  companion  who  came 
near  proving  his  ruin ;  after  taking  him  to  many  places  of  bad  repute, 
where  they  indulged  in  drinks,  he  took  him  to  a  billiard  saloon,  where 
some  gentlemen  were  playing.  He  was  induced  to  steal  an  overcoat 
that  had  been  hung  up  by  one  of  the  players.  After  taking  the  coat 
and  getting  outside,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it ;  realizing  the 
fiu^  that  he  had  stolen  it,  it  somewhat  sobered  him.  The  gentleman 
missed  his  coat,  came  out,  and  found  it  in  his  possession.  He  waa 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  where  your  Agent  found  him.  After 
hearing  his  story,  I  induced  him  to  plead  guilty,  which  he  did.  I.  in 
person,  secured  as  witness  for  his  former  good  character,  his  former 
employer,  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  others.  The  prosecutor 
willing,  the  judge  withheld  sentence,  and  allowed  your  Agent  to  send 
this  young  man  home  to  his  uncle,  as  he  has  no  parents. 

A  young  woman  was  arrested  for  wearing  jewelry  belonging  to  her 
mistress,  and  sent  to  prison.  I  had  a  conversation  with  her  and 
interceded  for  her ;  she  said  she  did  not  intend  to  steal — she  only 
wanted  to  make  a  fine  appearance  at  a  party.  But  it  was  missed  before 
she  got  home ;  hence  her  arrest.  It  was  her  first  offence,  and  she 
was  released.  Her  mother  being  dead,  she  was  sent  to  a  home  at  the  . 
request  of  her  father.  But  the  girl  has  a  year's  seclusion,  simply 
because  she  wanted  to  make  a  fine  appearance. 

A  young  man  was  brought  in,  and  soon  became  unconscious. 
The  doctor  pronounced  his  case  one  of  brain  fever.    Your  Agent  was 
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asked  to  notify  his  relatives,  but  where  and  how  to  find  them  was  a 
problem  left  for  me  to  solve.  On  application  to  the  magistrate  who 
committed  him,  I  discovered  who  the  officer  was  that  made  the  arrest 
Finding  the  officer,  I  learned  a  man  at  the  station-house  had  recog. 
nized  him  and  told  the  name  of  the  man  and  the  neighborhood  where 
his  mother  lived.  By  the  aid  of  the  telegraph  and  the  help  of  the 
officer,  the  mother  was  found  and  enabled  to  see  her  son  before  he 
died. 

I  secured  the  discharge  of  a  woman  who  came  to  the  city  to  do 
some  shopping.  She  came  in  contact  with  bad  company  with  whom 
she  drank  and  soon  became  intoxicated.  She  was  arrested  and  after- 
wards sent  to  prison.  She  had  lost  a  great  deal,  and  did  not  know 
who  her  companions  were.  These  cases  are  numerous.  There  seems 
to  be  a  system  in  it. 

I  found  an  elderly  man  in  the  cell,  held  for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
I  learned  from  him  that  he  was  u  sailor  belonging  to  an  English  brig. 
His  story  of  rough  usage  and  of  being  put  ashore  at  midnight,  with 
the  marks  and  scars  he  showed  me,  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
warrant  my  interference  in  his  case.  I  at  once  notified  the  custom- 
house authorities,  who  joined  me  in  seeing  the  British  Consul,  to 
whom  I  explained  the  condition  of  the  man.  I  also  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  doctor  at  the  prison  to  the  poor  fellow's  condition,  who, 
after  an  examination,  had  him  sent  to  the  Prison  Hospital.  When  I 
first  called  on  the  Consul,  he  said  the  man  was  a  deserter,  and  ordered 
him  back  to  the  vessel ;  but  on  my  informing  him  I  thought  the  man . 
both  mentally  and  physically  incapacitated  for  duty,  and  that  I  should 
4isk  our  doctor  to  examine  him,  he  acquiesced,  and  requested  me  to 
report  the  result  to  him,  that  he  might  act  in  the  case  as  it  deserved. 
I  believe  it  would  be  inhuman  to  have  sent  this  poor  unfortunate 
stranger  in  his  ship  in  the  condition  in  which  I  found  him.  He  has 
since  been  removed  from  the  prison  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  by 
order  of  the  British  Consul. 

Another  case  was  of  a  young  girl  who  came  from  the  country. 
Having  answered  an  advertisement,  she  obtained  a  place  which 
proved  to  be  among  very  bad  people.  A  raid  made  by  the  police  on 
the  house  brought  this  girl,  among  others,  to  prison.  I  heard  her 
story,  and  after  havihg  it  verified  obtained  her  discharge,  and  pro- 
■cured  what  I  could  of  her  effects,  some  of  which  I  found  in  pawn.  I 
sent  her  home  to  her  widowed  mother,  a  penitent,  and  I  trust  deter- 
mined to  be  a  better  girl. 

Another  was  that  of  a  boy  only  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  before 
the  court  and  pleaded  guilty  of  the  charge  of  larceny  of  five  plugs  of 
tobacco,  which  he  took  from  a  railroad  car.    He  had  gone  with  other 
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boys  into  an  open  freight  car,  which  was  standing  on  a  sideling.  The 
mother  of  the  boy  is  a  poor  woman  who  depended  on  this  boy's  wages 
largely  for  her  support.  Your  Agent  presented  these  facts  to  the 
Judge,  who  on  hearing  them  allowed  the  mother  to  take  her  son 
home*  the  court  holding  the  bill  over  him  in  case  he  should  repeat 
his  offence. 

Your  Agent  deeply  regrets  to  report  the  decease  of  one  of  the  faith- 
ful female  co-workers  among  the  female  prisoners,  Sister  Charles,  who 
after  a  short  illness  died  on  Christmas  Eve.  Your  Agent  feels  it  is  due 
to  her  memory  to  say  that  she  was  an  earnest  and  useful  worker. 
Many  a  prisoner  has  received  from  her  sympathy,  tender  care,  and 
the  best  of  advice  in  her  labor  of  love  and  mercy. 

The  Agent  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  been  faithfully ' 
employed.  He  especially  visits  those  about  to  be  discharged 
and  endeavors  to  find  employment  for  them.  If  they  wish 
to  leave  the  city  he  procures  tickets  for  them  and  accompa- 
nies them  to  the  depots  and  sees  to  their  general  welfare. 
He  has  facilities  for  finding  them  good  boarding,  and  aids 
them  in  various  ways.  It  is  surprising  how  much  is  re- 
quired and  how  versatile  are  his  duties.  The  knowledge  of 
character  has  to  be  very  acute  and  the  decision  and  judg- 
ment very  fully  developed  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  In  1888, 
855  prisoners  were  discharged,  nearly  one  each  day.  The 
Society  furnishes  the  means  for  the  agent  to  aid  these  per- 
sons. He  has  been  unusually  successful  the  past  year,  in 
finding  places  and  forwarding  the  good  work.  A  few  illus- 
trations will  prove  the  value  of  this  agency  : 

A  prisoner  from  the  city  was  convicted  of  larceny.  He  had  been  a 
soldier  in  our  late  war,  and  was  wounded,  and  was  drawing  a  pension. 
Before  he  was  convicted  he  pawned  his  pension  papers.  He  sent  for 
me.  He  stated  that  it  was  about  time  lor  the  money  to  be  paid  upon 
said  papers  and  wished  me  to  go  to  the  pawnbroker  and  get  said  pa- 
pers. I  went.  The  pawnbroker  acknowledged  to  having  them  but 
did  not  wish  to  give  them  up.  I  got  an  officer  to  assist  me,  and  by 
paying  a  small  amount  of  money,  succeeded.  Tbe  prisoner  has  since 
received  his  money  upon  said  papers,  and  appears  very  grateful. 

Another  case  was  of  a  prisoner  sent  from  Lebanon  County.  He 
wats  of  unsound  mind.  He  was  much  trouble  to  the  Warden,  he  had 
00  home,  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  if  he  was  turned  loose,  he 
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would  soon  become  a  charKe  upon  the  City.  Lebanon  County  said 
he  was  not  a  resident  of  their  County,  and  they  refused  to  have  any* 
thing  to  do  with  him.  I  took  him  to  the  Almshouse  and  arranged 
for  said  Lebanon  County  to  be  held  for  his  keep. 

There  was  a  prisoner,  a  native  of  Belgium,  who  had  five  hundred  dol- 
lars that  came  from  his  family.  He  got  in  with  bad  company,  and 
stole  some  article  and  was  sent  to  prison.  I  found  that  it  was  known 
by  some  sharpers  that  he  was  about  to  come  out,  and  that  he  bad 
this  amount  of  money.  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Camden,  N.  J.  I 
there  procured  a  room  for  him  until  he  could  get  passage  home,  and 
thus  saved  him  and  his  money.  He  was  very  thankful  for  what  I 
did  for  him,  and  told  me  that  he  was  a  better  and  wiser  man,  and 
would  try  and  do  right  hereafter. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  prisoner  who  was  soon  to  be  released.. 
He  had  some  property  in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  that  I  bought  for  him  some 
few  years  ago.    I  looked  after  it  for  him,  and  saved  it  for  his  family. 

Those  who  have  been  discharged  during  the  past  year,  have  come 
out  with  nnexceptionably  good  health,  and  they  all  speak  highly  of 
the  Officers  at  the  Penitentiary,  and  especially  so  of  the  Warden,  and 
Physician.  From  quite  a  number  of  those  who  left  us  (discharged)  I 
frequently  hear  by  letter  and  otherwise  of  their  doing  well. 

This  reference  to  Dr.  Wm.  Duffield  Robinson  is  well  de- 
served. He  is  very  attentive  and  especially  favored  to  meet 
the  peculiarities  of  each  patient.  He  answers  every  call  and 
does  not  show  any  feeling  of  displeasure  when,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  he  is  imposed  upon.  His  average  is  thirty 
patients  per  day,  some  calling  for  him  twenty-five  times  per 
month,  and  often  for  mere  excuses  and  whims. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  preceding  pages  that,  with  all 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  prisoner,  there  is  needed  one 
more  feature  to  perfect  the  system.  That  ^^  one  thing  '^ 
needful  is,  some  plan  whereby  those  prisoners  who  are  dis- 
charged shall  have  that  care  and  aid  which,  while  they  are 
freely  and  cordially  bestowed,  will  not  subject  the  recipient 
to  exposure  or  give  the  discharged  the  opportunity  at  least 
of  knowing  fellow  criminals. 

At  the  time  of  discharge  the  need  is  felt  for  a  place 
to  which  the  discharged  can  go,  if  indeed  he  has  no 
home,  or  no  friends  or  relatives  by   whom  he   will    be, 
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if  not  welcomed,  at  least  received.  Not  only  this,  but 
employment  must  be  secured.  It  may  seem  an  anomaly, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  while  the  law  commits 
**to  labor,"  it  is  labor  or  employment  that  will  prevent 
oftentimes  any  commitment  or  cause  for  such.  What  to  do, 
where  to  go,  and  how  to  apply.  These  are  difficulties.  We 
have  found  the  sequel  in  part.  Aim  to  make,  those  dis- 
charged, employers  instead  of  employees.  Set  up  such  ia 
business.  Then,  they  are  not  subjected  to  the  searching  ii> 
qniries,  Where  did  you  work  last  ?  What  is  your  trade  ? 
Who  are  your  references  ?  all  of  which  are  difficult  questions 
to  answer,  and  too  often  tempt  to  untruth.  We  therefore 
prefer  to  find  them  tools,  or  the  means  for  working.  Our 
Committee  on  Employments  sometimes  take  them  into  their 
own  employ  for  awhile,  and  thus  secure  for  them  a  reference^ 
and,  indeed,  test  their  sincerity  and  ability. 

It  is  no  small  part  of  the  work  to  find  situations  and  em- 
ployment, that  the  temptation  to  return  to  lives  of  crime- 
may  be  averted.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  prison  work,  and  yet  it  is  woik,  after  the 
prison  has  done  all  it  can.  The  Committee  recently  ap^ 
pointed  to  this  duty  is  very  active,  and  already  with  very 
happy  results.  The  next  year's  report  will  be  full  of  in^ 
terest,  and  we  think  will  surprise  even  ourselves. 

True,  there  has  been  a  neglect  to  attend  to  discharged 
prisoners,  but  that  neglect  has  come  from  want  of  means  and 
a  lack  of  knowledge.  It  remains  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
subjects,  but  we  think  the  plan  to  which  we  have  barely  re- 
ferred, will  solve  it.  The  separate  system  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  presents  some  difficulties  when  that  time  comear 
for  the  care  of  the  discharged ;  the  plan  must  be  carried  out 
of  not  allowing  each  other  to  be  known,  and  yet  this  diffi- 
culty is  being  met  by  judicious  management. 

In  New  York  a  good  work  is  being  done  by  the 
House  of  Industry  and  Refuge  for  discharged  convicts, 
at    No.    40  East  Houston    street.    It    was    started    four 
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years  ago  by  Michael  Dunn,  who  had  q)ent  25  of  the 
62  years  of  his  life  in  11  prisons,  and  was  thrown 
in  jail  before  he  was  12  years  old.  Mr.  Dunn  was  con- 
verted in  Jerry  McAuley's  Water  street  Mission,  and  un- 
mediately  turned  his  attention  toward  helping  discharged 
prisoners  to  a  life  of  honesty  and  giving  them  a  fresh  start 
in  the  world.  During  the  past  four  years  of  its  existence 
1,001  men  nave  been  cared  tor  and  set  to  work  in  the  Home. 
Of  these,  541  obtained  employment  afterwards  outside,  151 
becoming  clerks,  152  sailors,  and  143  mechanics.  Others 
became  day  laborers.  Last  year  $12,786  were  received  from 
the  work  of  those  employed  in  the  Home,  the  main  business 
carried  on  being  the  making  of  brooms  and  mats.  There 
was  received  from  private  gifts  $6,993.25.  The  house  and 
lot  in  Houston  street  cost  $28,000,  and  is  considered  a  good 
investment.  One  man  said  that  he  had  been  in  15  different 
prisons,  spending  82  years  within  their  walls.  Six  weeks 
ago  he  had  gone  to  Mike  Dunn,  whom  he  had  known  in  his 
prison  life,  and  now  he  was  striving  to  live  a  Christian  life. 
Another  said  he  had  seen  the  day  when  Mike  Dunn  had 
13  men  in  his  Home,  without  13  ounces  of  bread  in  the 
house.  Others  told  how  they  had  been  spared  from  a  life 
of  continued  sin  and  kept  from  drinking  '^  through  the  gracQ 
of  God  "  in  Mike  Dunn's  House  of  Refuge. 

We  trust  this  account  will  stimulate  others,  and  that  there 
will  be  means  placed  at  our  disposal,  so  that  we  can  work 
out  this  important  part  of  the  great  reformation  required. 

In  the  course  of  our  visits  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  we 
found  these  thoughts  written  on  a  fly  leaf  by  one  of  the  pris- 
oners, who  had  been  twice  incarcerated,  and  for  long  terms. 
We  quote  his  language :  '•  Many  have  been  the  comments  by 
the  press  and  well  intentioned  persons  on  the  too  often  re- 
convictions of  liberated  prisoners,  and  yet  how  few  of  those 
persons  know  that  the  liberated  prisoner  is  often  induced  to 
commit  crime  as  the  last  resource.  The  following  facts  may 
account  for  so  many  re-convictions.    Let  us  take  a  prisoner 
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Wk  the  expiration  of  his  Bentence.  If  he  be  friendlesa  or  re- 
lationlees,  as  the  majority  are,  for,  although  some  of  them 
may  have  old  homes,  thej  are  often  the  last  place  they  will 
seek,  they  start  oft'  with  the  $5  received  from  the  institu^ 
tion,  and  are  cast  adrift  on  a  great  city.  People  will  say, 
Qo  to  work!  We  may  ask  these  same  advisers,  Where  shall 
we  go?  Will  they  give  work  to  a  liberated  convict?  Re- 
member there  may  be  thousands  who  have  been  seeking 
work  for  weeks,  and  do  those  persons  expect  the  convict  to 
be  more  fortunate  than  those  who  are  without  any  stigma  ? 
As  a  general  thing  some  necessary  articles  of  clothing  will 
be  required.  A  person  coming  out  from  close  confinement 
will  be  unable  to  bear  the  changes  of  weather,  lie  will  have 
to  spend  something  for  these  articles.  This  reduces  his  small 
stock  of  money.  What  shall  he  do  i^ith  the  rest?  Pay 
every  cent  to  a  respectable  boarding-house  ?  He  cannot  do 
that,  for  two  reasons :  the  one,  he  may  not  have  enough  for 
a  week's  board,  the  other,  no  sensible  man  will  pay  away  the 
last  cent  of  money  he  has  in  the  world  and  trust  to  fortune 
for  his  future  needs.  The  only  resource  left  to  him  will  be 
to  seek  a  home  among  the  lowest,  because  the  cheapest,  lodg- 
ing-houses and  eat  his  meals  wherever  he  can,  the  surest 
way  everybody  knows  to  ruin,  as  those  places  are  frequented 
by  the  worst  characters  in  the  city."  Again  he  says :  "  Most 
likely  many  philanthropists  have  wondered  at  the  growing 
and  spreading  influence  of  crime.  From  personal  observa- 
tion and  from  being  one  of  the  unfortunate  ones,  I  would 
point  out  a  solution  and  suggest  how  many  a  young  man 
may  be  saved.  First  of  all  you  must  try  and  reclaim  some 
old  criminal,  and  for  every  one  of  those  brought  back  to  the 
path  of  honesty  and  virtue  there  shall  be  two  saved." 

This  prisoner  is  firmly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
separate  system,  of  kind  yet  firm  treatment,  and  of  discrimi- 
nation as  to  the  term  of  imprisonment ;  that  term  to  be  a 
matter  of  consideration  after  commitment  rather  than  before. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  and  imparting  knowledge,  the 
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Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the  mieeries  of  Publie 
Prisons,  appointed  the  following  as  a  Committee  to  attend 
the  Tenth  Annual  Session  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Septem* 
her  24th  to  28th,  1883 :  Dn  Charles  R  Cadwalader,  Alfred 
H.  Love,  Richard  Vaux,  Harriet  H.  Paist,  James  Saul,  D.  D,, 
Horace  W.  Pitkin,  Dr.  James  W.  "Walk,  Samuel  Jones. 
We  prepared  an  address  which  was  presented.  Dr.  Chas. 
K  Cadwalader,  Dr.  Jas.  W.  Walk,  Richard  Yaux  and  Mrsw 
Harriet  W.  Paist  attended,  and  were  deeply  interested : 

Some  two  hundred  delegates  besides  those  from  Kentucky 
attended. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Mayor  Jacob,  Gov.  Knott,  and 
Senator  Williams,  which  were  responded  to  by  Messrs.  Sanborn,  of 
Massachusetts,  Vaux  of  Pennsylvania,  Mills  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Enapp,  of  Florida.  Z.  B.  Brockway.  of  Elmira,  spoke  on  Prison  Dis- 
cipline, and  was  followed  by  Gov.  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  Missouri,  Judge  Young,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota, 
on  the  Beformatory  idea  in  Penal  Treatment;  by  Miss  Hall,  of  the 
Women*s  Prison,  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  on  the  Beformation  of  Crimi- 
nal Girls;  by  Miss  Mosher,  formerly  of  the  Women's  Prison  at  Sher* 
borne,  Massachusetts,  on  Discipline  in  Prisons ;  by  Gen.  Brinkerhoff, 
ofOhio,  on  whathe  called  "Post-Penitentiary  Treatment  of  Crimi- 
nals," that  is  to  say,  on  police  supervision  of  prisoners  after  their  dis- 
charge ;  and  by  Judge  Henry,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  on 
Aid  to  Discharged  Criminals  ;  Gen.  Taylor,  (a  nephew  of  President 
Taylor)  chief  of  police  in  the  city  of  Louisville.  Dr.  Morris  of  Balti- 
more. Dr.  Cadwalader  and  Bichard  Vaux  of  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Cobb, 
of  Milwaukee,  Mrs.  Beveridge,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Wines,  of  Illinois,  and 
George  W.  Cable,  of  New  Orieans.  Dr.  P.  H.  Wines  referred  to 
the  duty  of  the  organization  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  legislation 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Cable  read  his  carefully  prepared  attack  upon 
the  lessee  prison  system  as  administered  at  the  South.  For  more 
than  two  hours  he  held  his  audience  as  if  under  a  spell,  while  he 
quoted  from  the  official  reports  of  Southern  prison  officers  and  les- 
sees, and  drew  from  them  inferences  which,  if  they  bear  the  test  of 
examination,  must,  when  they  attract  the  notice  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, result  in  the  abolition  of  the  abuses  which  he  depicted.  When 
he  took  his  seat,  no  one  offered  any  defence  of  the  system,  but  Geo. 
Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  denounced  the  wrongs  perpetrated  under  it. 
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Attention  was  given  to  other  sabjecto,  viz.,  Charities*  the  insane,  the 
children,  etc.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  suitable  action  re* 
specting  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress,  which  has  been 
called  to  meet  next  October,  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

KEEP  DISCHARGES  QUIET! 

We  have  been  surprised  and  annoyed,  and  we  may  say, 
circumvented,  by  the  presa  of  our  city,  giving  publicity  to 
the  time  when  notorious  convicts  will  be  discharged.  The 
impropriety  of  this  is  especially  evident  where  the  separate 
system  prevails,  for  it  undoes  the  secrecy  that  is  so  essential 
to  reform.  By  it  old  crimes  are  recounted  and  former  and 
dangerous  comrades  watch  the  time  and  actually  await  the 
discharged  at  the  door  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  there 
endeavor  to  entice  them  from  the  care  of  our  Agent. 

We  believe  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  these 
publications. 

The  value  of  the  Visiting  Committee  and  Agency  is  forci- 
bly shown  by  the  following  account  of  one  who  was  con- 
victed, and  soon  after  found  innocent,  and  through  these 
agencies  restored  to  his  family.  We  give  the  account  in  his 
own  language: 

"  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart*  morning,  noon  and  night,  I  pray 
Cod  to  shower  his  choicest  blessings  upon  the  Visiting  Committee. 

'*  Had  it  not  been  for  the  disinterested  humanity  of  the  Committee, 
I,  a  stranger  in  blood  to  all  of  them,  would  have  unjustly  languished 
in  a  felon's  cell,  and  an  inoffensive  family  been  ruined  and  made  to 
suffer  untold  agony  for  a  year. 

"  As  far  as  money-matters  go,  I  am  a  poor  man.  I  am,  however, 
industrious— which  fact  was  sworn  to  in  court  by  officials  of  the  Phil« 
adelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company.  For  years  I  have  faithfully 
served  that  corporation,  and  was  duly  restored  to  my  old  position  as 
soon  as  I  r^^ined  my  liberty— where  I  am  now  at  work. 

"  I  had  no  means  with  which  to  pay  counsel  and  engage  detectives 
to  hunt  up  the  records  of  the  witnesses  who  falsely  testified  against 
me.  A  New  York  lawyer  and  ex  Governor  Hoyt  listened  to  my  wife's 
truthful  statemsntt  and  both  of  them,  fully  convinced  of  my  entire 
innocence,  voluntarily  undertook  to  defend  me  in  court.    They  did 
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BO,  without  fee  or  reward ;  but,  as  I  oould  not  conf^ront  my  accusers,  I 
was  unrighteously  convicted. 

"  Neither  ex-Governor  Hoyt  nor  Andrew  N.  Bankin,  Esq.,  could 
have  been  hired  to  go  into  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  for  general 
practice.  It  was  their  first  appearance  there.  Humanity  alone 
prompted  them  to  defend  an  innocent  man.  Had  the  Pennsylvania 
laws  permitted  my  wife  to  testify,  I  would  have  been  promptly 
acquitted. 

"There  I  was,  with  that  which  I  highly  prized  in  life— my  good 
name — ruthlessly  crushed.  I  felt  the  earth  itself  crumbling  from  be- 
neath my  feet.  In  my  sad,  helpless  condition.  I  shrieked  aloud  a 
prayer  to  the  Qod  of  the  unfortunate,  and  brought  down  upon  my  de- 
fenceless head  the  sc^rn  of  the  multitude. 

"  After  I  was  sent  to  prison,  two  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
— Messrs.  Erickson  and  Woolman — visited  my  wife,  and  heard  her 
simple,  truthful  story.  They  both,  thereby,  became  fully  convinced 
of  my  entire  innocence.  Spending  their  own  money,  they  exerted 
themselves  to  secure  the  release  of  one  whom  they  felt  to  be  unjustly 
held  in  confinement.  Through  their  efforts,  there  was  enough  testi- 
mony secured  to  insure  me  another  trial." 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

A  system  has  been  inaugurated  of  holding  oocasionally 
public  meetings,  that  the  work  of  the  Prison  Society  may 
be  better  understood. 

On  the  ISth  of  December  the  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church  was  freely 
opened  for  us.  The  pastor.  Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham,  offered  prayer  and 
read  appropriate  passages  from  the  Scriptures. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  the  President  James 
J.  Barclay,  as  explanatory  of  his  absence : 

"  My  health  is  so  entirely  broken  that  I  can  very  rarely  go  out  in 
the  evening,  and  I  am  now  suffering  from  two  falls,  that  I  walk  with 
difficulty.  It  will  therefore  be  out  of  my  power  to  attend  the  public 
meeting.  You  will  no  doubt  be  prepared  to  make  all  the  necessary 
arrangements.    My  best  wishes  for  you  and  our  noble  Society." 

Caleb  J.  Milne,  the  Vice  President,  took  the  chair  and  made  ex- 
cellent and  appropriate  remarks. 

Alfred  H.  Love,  after  thanking  the  church  for  opening  their  place 
of  worship  for  the  meeting,  referred  to  his  experience  of  nearly  30 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Prison  Society,  during  which  he  had  made 
10,800  visits  to  prisoners  in  the  cells  and  at  the  cell  doors  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentian*. 
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The  system  observed  in  the  Penitentiary  is  now  one  of  premiums 
rather  than  of  penalties.  We  have  passed  from  the  era  of  the  chain 
gang,  where  prisoners  worked  pobliclr,  subject  to  the  jeers  of  the 
heartless  and  the  missiles  of  boys;  from  that  of  the  douche-bath,  em- 
ployed to  make  men  work.  In  my  long  experience  in  visiting  among 
them,  I  have  never  found  one  without  some  good  impulses. 

The  principle  is  maintained  that  prisoners  have  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. Mottoes  of  their  own  drawing  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
cell  walls,  such  as,  "  Humanum  est  errare"  "Oease  to  do  evil.  Learn  to 
do  well,"  **  Put  your  trust  in  God,"  •'  I  being  judged,  still  enjoy  the 
present  day,'*  etc. 

The  separate  system  keeps  the  prisoners  from  the  public  gaze.  It  is 
their  protection.  No  one  recognizes  them,  after  their  release,  as  pris- 
oners. They  can  begin  an  honorable  life  without  much  danger  of 
being  pulled  down  at  once  by  public  stigma. 

I  want  to  have  done  with  all  time  sentences.  Don't  let  the  judge 
turn  to  his  law  book  to  find  the  period  for  imprisonment,  but  let  him 
look  to  the  prisoner  for  it.  Send  him  to  prison  for  reformation,  sub- 
ject to  discharge  at  the  judgment  of  a  commission,  whenever  it  seems 
well  for  him  and  for  society  that  he  should  be  set  free.  When  sen- 
tenced for  ten  years  and  reformed  in  four,  of  what  use  are  the  next 
six  years  to  him  or  .to  the  world,  in  prison  ?  When  he  is  diligent,  sin- 
cere, found  in  prayer  and  reading  with  unmistakable  signs  of  a  changed 
disposition,  what  business  has  he  in  the  prison  then?  There  is  no 
mawkish  sentimentality  in  this.  But  if  quite  another  feeling  is  mani- 
fested in  the  convict,  such  as  that  he  will  have  his  revenge  when  re- 
leased, or  will  make  some  one  answer  for  his  imprisonment,  such 
a  one  is  not  in  condition  to  come  out,  though  his  legal  term  of 
imprisonment  has  expired.  W*ho  would  give  medicine  for  ten  years 
to  a  patient  when  he  is  cured?  And  who  would  stop  the  remedy 
when  the  patient  has  not  recovered  ? 

Have  women  appointed  at  our  different  police  stations  to  examine 
arrested  women.  The  degrading  effects  of  such  examinations  made 
by  men  is  too  obvious  for  comment. 

Never  should  a  woman  or  man  be  hustled  off  to  the  police  station  in 
an  open  wagon  or  push  cart,  in  public  disgrace,  but  an  ambulance 
should  be  used.  Build  prisons  one  story  high  ;  none  two,  three  and 
four  stories,  to  save  expense.  Qive  little  gardens  to  cultivate,  it  will 
be  a  ministry  of  good  to  the  inmates.  The  unfolding  plant  or  leaf,  the 
tender  grace  of  our  Father's  working  in  nature,  will  be  a  benediction 
to  their  spirits.  All  elevation  of  fellow  men  is  reactionary  upon  our- 
selves ;  it  comes  back  to  us  an  hundred-fold. 

Charles    Heritage,  Agent  for  the  County   Prison,   said  that  this 
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Agency  had  saved  the  city  $650,000,  in  the  expense  of  prisoners  who 
otherwise  would  ha?e  remained  in  unjust  confinement  at  public  cost 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heritage  were  principally  confined  to  the  duties 
of  every  day,  as  a  fair  specimeif  of  what  a  Prison  Agent  had  to  do 
in  settling  cases  between  accuser  and  accused  after  imprisonment,  and 
in  repairing  palpable  injustice,  procuring  situations  to  the  discharged, 
sending  them  to  their  distant  homes,  or  getting  needed  clothing  and 
other  necessary  things  by  the  aid  of  the  Prison  Society. 

Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt,  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  followed 
in  a  very  effective  address,  commenting  on  the  difference  between 
Christian  and  Pagan  civilization,  as  regards  the  principle  of  love. 
The  Pagan  god,  and  accordingly  men,  having  a  heart  of  indifference  to 
human  woes ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  giving  men  a  heart  to  bear 
oneanother'sburdens,andso  fulfil  his  law.  The  structural  power  which 
explains  the  existence  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  of  this  Prison 
Society,  is  the  Christian  religion.  Hope  in  the  prisoner's  heart  cannot 
be  better  fostered  than  by  the  system  followed  by  this  Society,  telling 
him  somebody  cares  for  him.  At  that  most  critical  point  when  the 
prisoner  comes  forth  again  into  the  world,  the  Society  ofiers  such  aid 
as  will  tide  him  over  the  gulf.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  first  offenders  never 
come  back.  "  You  and  I  are  more  responsible  for  the  presence  of 
those  in  that  prison  yonder  than  we  are  apt  to  think.  They  are 
there  because  of  the  liquor  business  which  we  license.  If  we  would 
rise  in  the  might  of  our  public  opinion  and  Jtop  thai.oyxx  prisons  would 
be  far  too  large  for  the  number  of  their  inmates.  Charge  $5,000  for  a 
license — we  could  exeouif!  that  law.  Those  bound  to  sell  the  wet  damna- 
tion should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  prisons." 

E.  M.  Bruce  related  interesting  incidents  of  visiting  prisons  and  aid- 
ing discharged  prisoners.  He  had  introduced  organs,  that  the  prisoners 
might  be  benefited  by  music,  and  he  explained  how  the  organs  had 
opened  the  way  to  their  hearts  to  give  them  the  messages  which  he 
had  to  speak.  He  testified  to  the  stream  of  living  death  which  poured 
into  the  prisons  from  the  saloons.  Also,  to  cases  o-a  his  hands  urgently 
needing  situatiouB,  the  very  frequent  alternative  of  a  released  prisoner 
being  to  steal  or  starve. 

Impressive  remarks  were  also  made  by  J.  Y.  Ashton,  Moral  Instruc- 
tor to  the  Penitentiary :  followed  by  interesting  speeches  by  Council- 
man Walter  and  John  M.  Spear.  Excellent  music  was  furnished  by 
the  choirs  that  visit  the  County  Prison  and  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 
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It  is  oar  sad  duty  to  present  a  record  of  our  deceased 
members. 

WILLIAM  S.  PEROT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  Third  mo.  15th, 
1883,  Alfred  H.  Love  said: 

''  In  the  close  of  the  life  of  our  revered  and  venerable  friend  and 
officer,  William  Sansom  Perot,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  inst.  we 
have  lost  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  sincerely  attached  coadjutors. 

"  Born  in  1801,  he  filled  with  the  highest  credit  to  himself  and  the 
public,  positions  in  the  City  Council,  School  Board,  and  others  of  honor 
and  tru4t. 

"  Langaage  fails  before  facts,  when  we  would  represent  how  devotedly 
his  life  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  prisoner.  We  may  repeat 
and  emphasize  the  record  of  his  long  and  faithful  visitation  at  the 
Ck>uaty  Prison  and  his  regular  prestfnce  at  the  meetings  of  the  Prison 
Society,  but  it  would  not  convey  his  devotion  to  this  great  reform,  as 
well  or  as  fully,  as  to  recall  his  oft-expressed  regret  even  unto  that 
sorrow  which  was  marked  by  emotion,  because  the  infirmities  of  age 
and  the  inroads  of  disease  prevented  the  continuance  of  his  duties 
and  the  pleasure  of  mingling  among  us. 

"  Alike  from  his  presence  and  from  his  absence  therefore,  we  can 
testify  to  his  attachment  to  this  cause,  and  be  encouraged  to  additional 
faithfulness  and  intensify  the  lesson  to  attend  to  our  appointments 
and  to  '  work  while  it  is  day,'  for  as  was  illustrated  in  this  beautifully 
rounded  life  of  dedication  to  humanity,  '  the  night  oometh  when  no 
man  can  work.' 

"  He  was  truly  an  apostle  of  faithfulness,  whether  in  the  business 
relations  of  life,  in  his  family,  in  the  trusts  to  which  he  was  called,  or 
in  the  philanthropic  labors  to  which  he  voluntarily  gave  such  portion 
of  his  time  as  could  be  so  contributed. 

"  His  last  visit  to  our  meetings  was  attended  with  difficulty  and  al- 
most  in  direct  oppostion  to  his  physician  and  his  family. 

"  He  filled  the  office  of  first  President  for  many  years,  and  at  the 
lf»t  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  less  than  two  months  ago,  he  was 
unanimously  placed  on  the  Honorary  list. 

"  He  prized  his  membership  and  position  among  us  perhaps  more 
highly  than  any  one  ever  connected  with  the  Society,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  honor  of  the  old  associations,  but  because  of  the  good 
he  felt  was  being  done  by  the  Society,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  ex« 
pressed  a  deeply  implanted  sentiment  of  his  nature  that  the  human 
being  who  has  been  led  astray  by  weakness,  needs  more  than  any  one 
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dae,  the  strength  of  the  stronger,  and  that  hy  individcMl  and  separate 
treatment  the  good  in  every  one  may  be  brought  out  and  utilized  for 
developing  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  being  '  created  in 
the  image  of  God.' 

"  We  shall  remember  him  as  one  who  held  firmly  to  principle  and 
maintained  the  saving  virtues  of  an  upright  life,  proving  by  a  practical 
testimony,  '  we  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak.' " 

THOMAS  C.  GARDEN. 

From  the  Secretary's  minutes  we  abstract  the  following 
well-merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  C.  Garden : 

Be$ohed,  That  the  Secretary  convey  to  the  family  our  appreciation 
of  the  usefulness  of  Thomas  G.  Garden  as  a  visitor  at  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary.  He  was  modest  and  unassuming— deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  ^faithfully  endeavoring  to  perform  his 
duty  and  earnestly  persuading  them  to  lead  a  better  life. 

THEODORE  TREWENDT. 

Alfred  H.  Love  presented  the  following  memorial  ot 
Theodore  Trewendt : 

"  As  the  year  draws  to  a  close  and  the  nights  lengthen,  and  we  are 
about  to  present  our  annual  record,  we  are  not  permitted  to  complete 
the  volume  without  one  more  page  of  sadness. 

"And  yet,  with  all  the  brightness  that  surrounds  the  character  of 
Theodore  Trewendt,  the  day  light  of  his  life  seems  to  dispel  the  gloom* 
that  deepens,  as  we  announce  that  our  attached  friend  and  earnest  co- 
laborer  passed  from  this  life  of  active  benevolence  on  the  12th  inst.,  in 
the  7dd  year  of  his  age,  honored  and  esteemed.  '  All  his  works  were 
done  in  truth,*  and  surely  '  they  shall  follow  him.' 

'*  Theodore  Trewendt  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  faithful) 
visitors  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Gifted  with  the  mastery  of 
several  languages,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  converse  with 
the  foreign  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary,  especially  the  Germans,  who* 
could  not  converse  freely  in  English.  These,  numbering  about  100, 
requiring  very  close'  attention,  drew  him  tenderly  to  them,  to  teacti* 
not  only  our  language,  but  that  higher  dialect  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness that  knows  only  the  one  tongue  of  love  to  Gjd  and  love  to  man. 
He  took  with  him  to  the  prison  cell  that  'talent'  which  he  carried 
everywhere — a  pure  and  upright  character,  a  dignified  manhood  and 
*  an  unfaltering  trust/ 
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"Good  words  are  always  medsengen  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  the  prisoner,  bat  when  supplemented  with  a  strong  magnetic  char- 
acter, such  as  graced  our  friend,  and  it  comes  in  contact  with  con- 
ditions that  are  lower  and  darkened,  there  is  a  manifest  awakening  to 
a  new  life,  with  kindred  aspirations  and  resolutions. 

"  The  loss  we  sustain  will  be  shared  by  the  officers  of  the  institution 
and  by  many  appreciative  prisoners.  We  will  be  impressed  to  labor 
more  faithfully,  as  the  best  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  they  will  be 
moved  to  recall  his  profound  instruction  and  earnest  pleadings,  to 
fulfil  his  injunctions  and  to  emulate  his  example. 

"  Well  may  we  rejoice  in  his  beneficent  and  exemplary  life,  and 
feel  the  richer  because  he  was  numbered  among  us.  With  such  feel- 
ings and  with  such  a  record,  we  sincerely  convey  to  his  family  our 
appreciation  and  sympathy,  and  will  ever  cherish  him  as  one  '  on 
whose  head  the  anointing  oil  was  poured.'  *' 


CONGREGATE-CONTRACT-CONVIOT  LABOR 
IN  PRISONS. 

Within  the  past  year  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsyi- 
▼ania  and  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject  of  the  contract^Iabor  of  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  these  States. 

It  is  a  most  gratifying  reflection,  that  after  years  of  efforts  to  reform 
so  singularly  bad  a  system  of  punishment  for  convicts,  at  last  a  decided 
movement  has  been  made  to  eradicate  it  out  of  the  methixls  adopted 
for  prison  management. 

In  New  York  State  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
electors,  and  by  a  most  decided  majority  they  condemned  it  as  alike 
unjust  to  the  prisoners  and  unwise  as  a  policy  of  the  State. 

Whatever  other  reasons  may  have  actuated  the  majority  in  New 
York  State,  con vict*con tract-labor  in  prisons  is  forbidden. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  making  this  method 
no  longer  lawful.  ' 

This  Journal  has  been  the  pioneer  in  efforts  to  reach  this  result.  Its 
pages  will  attest  how  earnestly  it  has  striven  to  show  that  the  sale  of 
the  convict  to  the  highest  bidder  for  his  toil,  while  in  prison,  was  sub- 
jecting each  individual  so  sold,  to  Jabor  only  as  the  sole  punishment 
for  his  crime.  It  went  further,  and  sought  to  prove  that  congregating 
prisoners  so  sold,  in  shops,  to  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  their  buyer, 
that  he  might  make  the  profit,  and  the  State  get  the  cost  of  the  con- 
vict's keep,  was  in  no  sense  a  punishment  for  crime. 
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It  made  the  oonvict  a  machine;  degraded  him  bj  aasooiatioo 
with  convicts ;  repressed  any  serious  desire  to  reform ;  organised  the 
€lemen*s  of  a  crime-class ;  cost  the  State  far  more,  very  much  more, 
than  it  gained  ;  hardened  the  man  and  released  him  on  the  expiration 
of  his  term  worse  than  at  first. 

The  theory  of  selfsupporting  prisons  on  this  system  has  not  been 
proved  in  practice,  if  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  is  made  of 
the  profit  and  loss  to  society. 

The  Secretary  of  the  New  York  City  Prioon  Society,  Mr.  Bound,  in 
a  very  able  address  made  by  him  last  month,  proves,  we  think,  that 
^'  paying  prisons  "  are  not  common,  however  plausible  their  promise. 
We  have  but  little  hesitation  in  suiting  that  it  is  a  false  economy  which 
I'eceives  forty  cents  a  day  for  the  labor  of  convicts,  who,  after  release 
from  prison,  preying  on  the  community,  cost  in  loss  of  property  to 
the  citizens  and  expense  of  civil  administration  to  the  people,  in  courts, 
police  and  preventive  and  detective  agencies,  hundreds  of  dollars  a 
year.  The  primary  cause  of  much  of  this  cost  and  mischief  lies  in  the 
congregation  of  convicts  while  in  prison.  Association  is  the  bane  of 
congregate  systems  of  convict  prisons. 

The  young,  the  first  offender,  the  crime-class  convict,  the  debased 
and  degraded,  and  the  untrained  and  untutored  in  crime,  associating 
together,  are  morally,  socially  and  individually  brought  down  to  the 
Ipwest  standard  of  the  whole.  It  is  common  sense  so  to  believe.  It  is 
the  practical  result  of  a  weak  moral  nature,  subjected  to  such  influ- 
ences. It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have  thought  over  the  sub- 
ject with  some  opportunities  te  observe. 

No  one  can  doubt,  who  has  these  opportunities,  that  the  bad  are 
powerful  to  corrupt  There  are  in  every  prison  some  very  bad  men. 
Sad  by  nature,  by  moral  organization,  inheriting  vicious  and  degraded 
•dispositions.  There  are  others  who,  for  want  of  proper  training  and 
home  government  while  young,  have  learned  in  corrupting  associa- 
tions the  ways  of  wickedness  and  the  tendency  to  crime. 

There  are  others  who  in  a  moment  of  temptation  have  yielded  to 
the  seductive  influences  to  commit  offencee—wrong-doing,  without 
enough  self-control  to  resist.  Is  it  wise  to  congregate  these  persons, 
and  subject  them  to  the  average  influences  which  come  out  of  such 
individual  characteristics?  Can  good  result?  Does  it  happen  that 
reform  follows  the  first  sentiment  of  remorse?  Is  it  not  known  that 
in  a  large  majority  of  convicti*,  first  sentenced  for  first  offences,  that 
remerse  commands  their  attention,  if  even  for  ashortUme,  while  they 
are  in  prison  ?  This  is  the  first  impression  after  imprisonment.  How, 
then,  can  such  be  properly  treated  while  under  the  operation  of  re- 
grets for  their  conduct  while  they  are  surrounded  by  men  who  have 
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no  such  feelings,  but  who  rather  pride  themselTes  on  being  too  braye 
to  yield  to  the  voice  of  remonstrance,  which  the  human  heart  will 
address  to  the  most  ordinary  intelligence  ? 

It  is  against  this  that  we  have  to  speak*  to  protest.  It  is  the  system 
that  is  vicious.  The  results  of  its  operation  must  of  very  necessity  be 
injurious,  both  to  the  convict  and  to  society.  Why  argue  out  de« 
ductions  from  a  self-evident  proposition  ?  Is  it  not  known  of  all 
thinking  men  that  evil  association  corrupts  ?  Did  it  ever  elevate  the 
character  of  the  associate!)  ?  True,  it  may  be  that  now  and  then  some 
so  surrounded  are  checked  in  iheir  career  of  vice,  as  "  brands  from 
the  burning,"  and  go  to  better  ways,  but  that  is  not  of  mere  human 
power. 

The  association  of  prisoners  while  in  prison  is  the  peril  of  a  system 
which  permits  it  to  be  so.  We  know  that  the  separation  of  such 
prisoners,  while  under  sentence  to  incarceration  for  crime,  is  hardly 
possible  in  the  State  prisons,  built  on  the  plan  of  paying  or  self-sup* 
porting  institutions.  The  cells  in  which  prisoners  in  these  places  are 
confined,  only  at  night,  are  unfit  even  for  sleeping  rooms.  To  retain 
a  man  in  one  of  these  rooms  for  any  lengthened  period  would  be  an 
outrage  on  common  sense.  But  the  specious  pretext  of  self-support- 
ing, paying,  profit-making  prisons,  has  cost  the  tax-payer  thousands 
of  dollars,  aye,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  for  which  no  real, 
substantial,  practical  return  has  been  given. 

The  buildings  which  constitute  these  prisons  are  unfit  for  any  other 
use  than  that  to  which  they  are  now  devoted,— the  congregating  all 
convicts  in  workshops  by  day,  a  manufactory  simply,  and  cells  for 
sleeping  separately  at  night;  great  manufacturing  establishments,  in 
which  the  laborer  is  a  convict,  who  is  bought  by  the  contractor,  to 
make  him  rich,  without  costing  the  State  for  the  bread  and  meat 
which  the  convict  eats. 

Truly  this  is  a  terrible  picture  for  the  consideration  of  an  enlight- 
ened ChruAian,  civilized  people.  And,  this  too,  made  the  more  revolt- 
ing, because  the  claim  for  its  existence  rests  solely,  only,  entirely,  on 
the  sordid,  selfish,  plausible,  mercenary  assumption  "  that  U  pays,** 

And  yet  the  Federal  Administration  of  Justice,  in  its  Department  at 
Washington,  eagerly  seizes  on  this  plan  to  save  a  few  cents  a  year,  while 
millions  of  dollars  are  appropriated  for  public  service. 

Yes,  believe  it  who  can,  United  States  prisoners  are  taken  from  many 
States,  hundred  of  miles  from  their  homes,  their  &milies,  their  friends, 
to  be  incarcerated  in  prisons,  the  authorities  of  which  pay  the  charge 
of  transportation  of  these  prisoners  two,  three,  four  hundred  miles,  in 
order  to  get  the  keeping  of  them  in  these  manufjetctoriee,  these  congre- 
gate-contract-convict  prisons.    Yes — ^and  these  prison  authorities  do 
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all  this,  free  of  cost  to  the  United  States,  because  these  conTiots  are 
sold  to  contractors  who,  because  of  the  profits  they  make  out  of  this 
sIave*labor  of  white  citizens  of  other  States,  can  afford  to  secure  their 
possession  and  thus  to  buy  their  laborers.  Tbe  boasted  humanitarianiam 
of  New  £ogland  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to  this  evil.  No  voice  of  con* 
demnation  is  raised  against  it  in  the  pulpits,  or  lecture  rooms,  or  lib- 
raries, or  in  the  public  press  of  tie  emporium  of  umu  It  pats ;  why 
condemn  a  profitrmaking  speculation  if  it  be  in  the  purchase  of  con- 
vict labor?  So  long,  therefore,  as  congregating  convicts  at  profit-mak- 
ing labor  while  in  prison,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  punishment  for 
crime  is  permitted,  just  so  long  these  prisons  will  also  be  mannfiftc- 
tories  for  criminals. 

How  to  avoid  it,  under  the  present  architectural  plan  of  congregate 
prisons,  is  a  very  serious  question. 

It  must  be  answered.  The  increasing  interest  manifested  in  prison 
discipline  will  yet  demand  full  examination  of  the  subject.  When  the 
results  of  this  investigation  are  made  known  to  the  scientist,  and  the 
Uioughtful  men  who  are  courageous  enough  to  condemn  what  is  now 
only  supported  because  no  remedy  is  suggested,  and  money-getting  is 
involved,  then  and  in  the  proximate  future,  too,  the  public  will  be 
better  informed  on  the  unwisdom  of  the  congregate  method.  An  effort 
should  be  made  at  once  to  meet  the  popular  condemnation  of  the 
present  contract  convict-la^r  system. 

Separation  of  each  prisoner  from  every  other  prisoner,  is  the  true 
teaching  of  a  wise  and  philanthropic  system  for  the  punishment  of 
crime ;  since  imprisonment  is  only  the  condition  in  which  such  pun- 
ishment can  be  applied. 

It  is  not  as  yet  possible,  as  we  have  said,  to  apply  this  system  in  the 
buildings  used  for  congregate  prisons. 

How  then  to  meet  the  difficulty  requires  much  careful  consideration. 

It  will  be  said  that  ckuHfiocUion  is  the  method  of  first  impression,  to 
classify  the  individual  prisoners,  and  treat  them  in  classes.  This  is 
possible.  It  is  the  most  likely  to  be  adopted  because  it  is  freer  from 
obstacles,  all  things  considered,  in  its  administration.  But,  how 
classify— on  what  basis  ?  The  latent  difficulty  will  be  found  in  deter- 
mining the  basis  on  which  this  classification  is  to  be  based.  Some 
may  suggest  age,  some  crime  cause,  some  industrial  aptitude,  others 
length  of  sentence ;  each  having  a  theory,  and  but  few,  very  few,  any 
knowledge  or  intelligent  experience. 

If  classification  is  the  best  plan  under  the  present  conditions  to  be 
adopted  for  the  reformed  treatment  of  convicts  under  sentence  for 
crime,  to  take  the  place  of  the  congr^;ate  plan,  then  at  once  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  prepare  for  the  administration  of  this  system. 
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The  first  need  is  to  secure  competent,  trained  officers,  who  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  as  prison  officials,  who  are  competent  to  carry  out 
the  classification.  It  will  not  suffice  to  take  a  man  from  any  prtTate 
business,  or  even  public  employment,  and  entrust  him  with  a  duty  of 
which  he  has  not  the  least  qualification.  This  is  too  plain  to  doubt. 
iSzperenced  prison  officials  must  be  selected.  How  are  Ihey  to  be  ob- 
tained? 

When  officers  of  the  navy  or  army  or  professsonal  men,  or  men  em- 
ployed in  special  vocations  are  needed,  they  are  sought  only  where 
the  supply  is  to  be  had,  from  those  who  have  been  educated,  trained, 
eerved,  as  it  were,  an  apprenticeship  to  the  business  or  vocation. 

So  it  must  be  with  prison  officials,  you  must  educate  them,  train 
them,  teach  them,  give  them  opportunities  to  learn  their  special 
vocation. 

In  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  a  school  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years,  at  which  the  prison  officials  are  daily  taught  what  their 
profession  requires  them  to  understand  of  their  business.  It  is  there 
At  least  made  a  vocation,  a  profession.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
•administration  of  that  institution  is  as  it  is;  so  that  if  the  proper  train* 
ing  is  given  to  those  who  are  to  classify  the  convicts  under  the  classi- 
fication plan,  the  first  great  obstacle  to  its  operation  is  removed.  But 
the  basis  is  yet  to  he  determined- 
First  offences  of  youth  is  plausible — but  is  it  prudent?  Grime- 
cause  is  suggested ;  that  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  indi- 
vidual character.  It  is  sad  crimes  against  persons  and  crimes  against 
property  should  be  the  dividing  line  of  separation.  Crimes  of  educa- 
tion are  regarded  as  so  different  from  crimes  of  mere  passion,  that  this 
might  be  determined  as  the  principle.  Yes»  all  these  are  worthy  of 
eareful  analysis  and  earnest  thought.  The  question  recurs  who  is  to 
decide  when  the  basis  is  ascertain^  ?  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  arrive  at  a  final  judgment  on  these  questions.  It  is  only 
now  that  these  suggestions  are  made  to  indicate  the  reach  of  these 
questions  involved  in  this  idea  of  classification.  The  labor  of  these 
classes,  when  once  made,  or  established,  has  to  be  considered.  It  will 
hardly  be  possible  to  work  these  dosses  in  association  in  shops,  on  the 
contract  profit-making  plan,  abolished  as  it  has  been  by  the  public 
condemnation  in  two  States  at  least. 

Then,  how  are  these  classes  to  be  supported  ?  We  hear  a  new  de- 
vice, a  modern  patent,  called,  as  we  hear,  the  **  piece-price-plan,"  This 
is  thought  to  be  a  new  inveation  of  great  value.  So  it  may  be  of 
value,  but,  as  we  are  told,  it  has  been  the  plan  in  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  for  many  years  past.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
"  Individual  Treatment  System  of  Punishment,"  as  applied  in  that 
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institation.  There  it  haa  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  it  has  been  as 
thoroQghlj  approved.  That  prison  is  not  a  profit- making,  contract- 
labor  establishment,  and  never  was. 

The  subject  that  now  excites  deep  interest  is  the  true  plan  on  which 
eUmifiecUion  of  convicU  is  to  be  made— if  that  is  the  reform  which  is  to 
be  established  in  those  prisons  from  which  the  conTictcontract-labor 
plan  has  been  excluded. 

We  have  noticed  it  here  and  now,  because  of  its  growing  importance. 
It  may  be  that  some  such  method  will  be  tried.  In  the  belief  that  it 
may  possibly  be  made  valuable,  under  wise  supervision  and  prudent 
testing  at  its  inception,  in  those  prisons  now  used  for  manufactories,, 
we  have  presented  some  hints  that  may  or  may  not  be  worthy  of 
attention. 

REFORMATORIES. 

It  has  been  accepted  as  a  cardinal  principle  in  these  days  of  the 
study  of  punishment  for  crime,  that  indiscriminate  association  of 
young  and  old  offenders  is  no  longer  to  be  tolerated. 

In  congregate  prisons  this  is  not  yet  the  rule  of  their  administration. 
Association  being  the  basis  of  imprisonment,  and  the  more  associa- 
tion the  more  profit  from  associated  labor,  it  is  not  often  that  earnest 
and  effective  efforts  are  made  to  separate  the  mass  of  prisoners,  except 
as  their  labor  capacities  make  it  profitable. 

To  meet  this  dangerous  condition  in  convict  discipline,  it  is  now 
claimed  that  Re/armaiaries  for  young  offenders  are  necessary.  The 
aim  of  the  advocates  of  these  institutions  is  to  opllect  the  least,  or  the 
less  hardened  and  degraded  prisoners  into  a  prison  in  which  only  so 
much  prison  is  apparent  as  to  incarcerate  and  restrain  those  in  cus* 
tody.  Various  devices  have  been  annexed  to  these  prisons,  intended 
to  give  them  a  claim  to  the  title  of  Reformatories. 

It  is  association  first ;  premiums  for  obedience  to  rules ;  rules  that 
may  be  either  wholly  or  pau'tially  impossible  of  results ;  training  in 
subjection  that  is  only  subjection ;  tentative  processes  for  reforming 
the  inmates ;  competitive  means  tending  to  develop  the  character  of 
the  individual,  are,  in  brief,  and  without  elaboration,  the  foundatioh 
of  these  Reformatories.  So  long  as  association  of  these  prisoners  is  the 
form  on  which  the  administration  is  placed,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  any  of  the  promised  benefits  can  be  assured ;  more  than  doubtful, 
and  at  least  so.  The  error,  we  think,  in  this  Reformatory  System,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  includes  adults.  This,  in  our  view,  is  a  grave 
error.  It  it  included  only  minors  and  first  offences,  better  results 
might  reasonably  be  attained. 
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If  these  minors  were  sent  to  an  institution  called  a  irads-sehool^ 
where  trade  instruction  and  mental  instraotion  and'  home-like  train- 
ing, and  self  reliance  were  given  as  benefits  and  advantages,  a  real 
progress  would  be  reached.  Place  this  school  on  a  farm  of  two  or 
three  hundred  acres,  away  from  large  populations,  teach  such  as  were 
competent  to  learn  that  for  which  capacities  were  manifest,  abandon 
locks,  bolts,  bars  and  compuldory  restraint,  and  the  young  first  ofifender 
would  indeed  then  be  in  a  Reformatory. 

A  FRENCH  CHARITY. 

In  the  Remie  des  Deux  Mondes  for  August  1st,  1883.  M.  Mazime  Du 
Camp,  a  well-known  contributor  of  useful  information  about  Paris^ 
adds  a  new  chapter  to  his  series  of  essays  on  the  private  charity  of 
Paris.  He  describes  the  Orphanage  at  Auteuil  for  Apprentices, 
founds  by  Abbe  Roussel.  Much  of  his  information  is  drawn  from 
the  official  report  on  orphanages  and  other  charitable  institutions  for 
children,  made  by  M*.  Theophile  Rousseau,  to  the  French  Senate,  and 
published  as  part  of  its  official  transactions.  There  are  in  Paris  126 
charities,  where  10,000  children  are  cared  for,  instructed  and  taught 
some  trade  for  their  future  support.  Of  these  81  belong  to  the  Sisters 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  of  these  18  have  incomes  less  than 
their  receipts.  Still,  this  is  surely  only  an  additional  incentive 
to  that  liberal  private  assistance  which  always  supplements  deserving 
charity  to  poor  children.  The  poor  sick  children  cared  for  in  many 
charities  are  no  more  in  need  of  provision  than  those  whose  diseases, 
hereditary  and  acquired,  are  moral,  whose  taints  are  as  well  marked, 
and  whose  cases  oflen  puzzle  the  expert  before  he  can  ascertain  which 
are  curable,  which  hopeless  and  only  on  the  road  to  worse  crimes. 
The  child  that  is  strong  in  body  and  escapee  the  hospital  so  generously 
opened  for  its  weak,  crippled,  scrofulous  brother,  may  be  on  the 
downward  path  and  pass  with  more  or  less  speed,  but  equal  certainty, 
from  the  policeman's  pen,  the  station-house,  the  alderman's  office, 
the  county  prison,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  the  oyer  and  terminer, 
to  the  penitentiary,  perhaps  the  scaffold. 

Society,  as  it  is  organized,  makes  abundant  provision  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  but  little  for  its  prevention  by  saving  children  from 
its  grasp.  The  child  arrested  for  its  first  offence  may  be  ruined  by 
being  exposed  to  influences  that  will  harden  its  nature  and  fasten  on 
it  forever  the  taint  and  stigma  of  crime ;  it  may  start  as  a  little  vaga- 
bond, it  is  certain  to  end  as  a  professional  criminal,  unless  some 
effective  remedy  can  be  provided  suited  to  the  care  of  each  individual 
case  in  the  way  needed  to  rescue  it  from  its  surroundings.    The  prison 
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fbr  obildren  in  PAris  is  noted  for  the  destructive  influenoe  of  itff  sys- 
tem, so  that  it  hai  become  notorious  as  the  seed-ground  for  the  inmates 
of  the  great  prisons.  Morally  and  physically,  it  is  their  ruin,  and 
until  it  can  be  made  to  exercise  both  these  agencies,  beneficially 
instead  of  perniciously,  upon  its  inmates,  prison  reform  is  hopeless. 
To  take  a  child  used  to  life  in  the  open  air,  to.  the  exercise  of  all  its 
faculties  in  its  struggle  for  existence,  and  to  immure  it  within  high 
walls,  to  prescribe  a  special  task  for  every  moment  of  its  existence, 
is  to  fit  it  to  be  a  recruit  not  for  honest,  manly,  self-reliant,  ambitious, 
individual  improvement,  but  for  the  watch  Ail  sergeants  of  the  depraved 
classes  of  the  worst  kind,  always  on  the  lookout  for  those  of  tender 
years,  with  sufficient  instruction  to  be  useful,  and  broken  by  discipline 
into  submissive  subjects.  In  France  there  are  100,000  little  vagabonds 
who  can,  by  wise  treatment,  be  made  good  and  useful  citizens,  and  by 
injudicious  discipline,  can  be  fitted  to  swell  the  growing  stream  of 
vicious  criminals  that  are  already  overtasking  the  police  and  filling  to 
overflowing  the  prisons.  Of  the  126  establishments  in  Paris  for  the 
care  of  children  only  18  are  for  boys.  All  the  care  possible  is  at  hand 
for  the  girl  who  errs  or  is  abandoned  or  needs  protection,  and  this  is 
given  by  the  gentle  hand  of  good  women  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
work.  The  poor  boys  are  badly  ofi*  in  the  struggle,  and  as  their  case 
is  almost  always  given  to  men,  who  often  tire  of  their  task,  and  have 
little  of  the  patience  and  endurance  and  gentle  softness  of  women  for 
the  work,  the  boys  soon  find  that  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  go 
bade  to  the  streets  and  to  learn  to  master  some  easy  crime  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  It  is  only  an  occasional  accident  that  reveals  the  man 
who  has  the  genius  that  enables  him  to  detect  in  each  boy  the  latent 
spark  that  can  be  fanned  into  a  flame,  burning  in  the  atmosphere  of 
honesty,  and  neutralizing  the  natural  tendency  to  crime  and  vice,  sur- 
renders to  society  a  useful  man  instead  of  a  criminal. 

In  Italy,  Bosco  founded  in  1841  a  Reformatory  which  in  forty  years 
sent  out  80,000  boys  to  fight  for  honest  living  in  the  world*  In  Paris 
the  Abbe  Boussel  b^^n  his  work  in  1865.  Both  started  with  a  single 
boy,  and  both  grew  unconsciously  to  great  proportions.  In  1866 
Roussel  opened  his  house  with  the  single  purpose  of  making  it  a  shel- 
ter for  vagabond  boys,  who  were  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  to  be  found  work  under  good  masters.  He  soon  found  it 
better  to  teach  a  few  simple  and  elementary  trades  himself,  and  this 
was  done  at  small  expense  in  a  very  humble  way.  The  war,  which 
threatened  his  work  with  ruin  by  crowding  his  house  and  reducing 
his  resources,  really  awakened  the  public  to  his  asylum,  with  such 
energy  that  his  debts  were  paid  off  and  large  provision  made  for  its 
future  support  At  Auteuil,  a  village  near  Paris,  a  great  establishment 
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has  grown  into  proportions  large  enough  for  the  successful  working  of 
this  useful  charity.  The  boys  are  roughly  dressed,  their  play  is 
rough,  their  work  is  rough,  their  lives  are  rough,  but  they  are  fitted 
by  the  discipline  of  the  house  to  hold  their  own  when  they  go  out  into 
the  rough  world.  One  hour  of  work  and  one  of  play  are  made  to 
alternate,  so  that  the  boy,  fresh  from  the  vivacity  of  the  streets  of 
Paris,  shall  not  be  weary  either  of  one  or  the  other.  The  children 
admitted  are  only  those,  that  have  been  mere  wanderers  or  disobe* 
dient.  No  children  convicted  of  crime  or  sentenced  by  a  court  can  be 
sent  there.  Of  course,  where  the  magistrates  withhold  the  official 
conviction  the  child  is  taken  in.  Sonfe  children  come  voluntarily,  for 
it  is  a  refuge  for  those  who  prefer  its  discipline  and  regular  routine  of 
work  and  play  and  school  and  meals  to  the  license  of  their  wretched 
homes. 

Paris  has  no  official  refuge  for  helpless  poverty  and  childish  misery. 
It  only  provides  for  convicted  criminals  and  physical  wretchedness. 
So^ie  parents  bring  their  children  to  the  Home  and  pay  from  two  to 
six  dollars  a  month,  but  these  cases  are  rare  and  seldom  continuous. 
Still,  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  the  real  mischief  comes  from  the 
evil  influences  at  the  homes  of  children  of  the  kind  for  which  this 
Home  is  intended.  The  boy  who  is  driven  in  the  streets  to  be  gotten 
rid  of,  is  welcomed  home  only  when  he  brings  with  him  the  price  of 
his  labor,  be  it  honest  or  not ;  not  being  cared  for,  he  is  encouraged 
to  crime  as  being  more  profitable  than  honest  labor ;  he  is  spoiled  by 
vicious  example,  driven  by  harsh  treatment,  alternating  between 
drunken  cruelty  or  still  more  mischievous  drunken  kindness  ;  he  sees 
vice  on  all  sides,  and  is  brought  up  in  the  presence  of  every  violatioa 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  he  is  certainly  better  off  under  the  c&re 
of  philanthropic  men  than  of  those  who  are  his  natural  protectors. 
Tender  as  is  the  law  in  its  regard  for  the  rights  of  parents,  how  far  does 
it  make  provision  to  protect  the  young  f^om  the  wrongs  that  are 
inflicted  on  them  by  those  whose  love  is  only  less  than  that  of  the 
wild  beast  for  its  litUe  ones,*and  far  less  kindly. 

Eoussel  has  cared  for  6,000  children  since  1865,  and  the  best  thing 
he  has  done  is  to  teach  them  trades.  He  has  improvised  shops,  he 
has  set  the  boys  to  work  gardening,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpenter- 
ing, blacksmithing,  cooking,  painting — all  things  that  can  be  roughly 
learned  and  roughly  carried  on  in  and  about  the  house.  The  great  busi- 
ness of  the  house  is  printing,  and  with  it  the  publication  of  two  successful 
Children's  Journals.  These  tasks  are  not  given  up  because  there  it  a 
loss  on  them,  but  all  the  more  they  are  maintained  as  important  edu- 
cational work,  done  at  far  less  cost  and  with  far  greater  improvement 
to  the  boys  than  mere  contract  work  or  mere  school  instruction.    The 
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whole  expense  of  the  House  for  1882  was  $40,000.  an  average  of  45 
cents  a  day  for  each  inmate.  The  hest  provision  is  made  to  secure 
wholesome  living,  hy  plain,  simple  food,  plentiful  bathing,  three  times 
a  week  in  summer;  and  to  meet  this  outlay  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$18,000  in  1882.  which  was  met  by  special  contributions.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  inmates  are  believed  to  have  done  well.  The  20  per  cent, 
thai  go  astray  are  nearly  all  of  those  whose  homes  and  home  influ- 
ences are  so  bad,  that  even  the  best  intention  of  the  boy  to  practice 
the  good  lessons  he  learned  at  the  Orphanage,  must  fail  before  the 
example  and  compulsion,  moral  and  physical,  of  those  with  whom  he 
is  forced  to  live.  The  presence  of  such  parents  in  Paris,  and  their 
visits  to  the  institution,  often  prevent  it  from  doing  that  good  which 
is  plainly  marked  in  the  case  of  the  little  strangers,  and  those  lucky 
enough  to  be  deprived  by  nature  or  by  accident  of  those  whom  the 
law  calls  and  considers  natural  protectors.  France  is  even  now  dis- 
cussing the  provisions  of  a  law  which  will  enable  the  judges  to  punish 
malefactors  by  depriving  them  of  the  control  of  their  children. 

The  honest,  successful,  well-to-do  workmen,  who  have  grown  to  be 
such  by  reason  of  their  training  under  Abbe  Roussel,  are  his  real 
agents  in  finding  or  making  homes  for  his  boys,  where  they  can  prac- 
tice the  trades  they  have  learned  and  advance  to  new  and  more  lucra- 
tive work.  The  growth  of  the  institution  has  been  steady,  and  it 
measures  its  results  only  by  the  success  with  which  it  can  appeal  to 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  it  to  help  it,  not  with  money,  but 
with  that  which  no  money  can  supply^the  means  of  getting 
homes  and  work  for  its  successive  recruits  when  they  are  ready 
to  leave  its  sheltering  care.  Just  as  the  great  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  for  the  blind,  in  Paris,  started,  each  with  its  single 
inmate,  so  the  Abbe  Roussel  began  with  trying  to  care  for  a  little  vag- 
abond boy,  and  now  has  a  great  army  that  he  can  call  his  own.  It  is 
by  such  growth  from  humble  b^nnings  that  the  great  lesson  is  learned 
of  what  can  be  done  by  individual  exertion  and  personal  influence, 
which  the  State,  with  its  boundless  resources,  cannot  do.  Great  foun- 
dations, whether  of  corporations  or  of  fndividuals  bequeathing  or 
bestowing  large  fortunes  to  be  splendidly  administered,  rarely  find  the 
agents  to  execute  exactly  the  work  intended.  Legislation  may  give 
large  sums  for  buildings  and  salaries,  but  it  can  never  create  that  en- 
thusiasm which  the  individual  founder  and  creator  of  a  public  charity 
knows  how  to  inspire  in  every  inmate  and  every  officer.  It  is  this 
that  characterissee  those  institutions  in  France  and  elsewhere  in  which 
the  personal  impress  of  the  first  originator  still  remains  fresh  and  vig- 
orous and  widens  and  grows  with  every  new  demand  upon  the  work  - 
ers  on  his  foundation. 
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In  striking  contrast  to  this  plain  statement  of  the  good  work  done 
by  the  Abbe  Rousael,  is  a  touching  account  of  the  regular  official 
management  of  a  bad  boy  at  a  government  im>titution.  M.  Andr^ 
Theuriet,  a  well-known  French  novelist,  prints  in  the  Bjefme  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  the  15th  of  November  a  short  story,  in  which  he  gives  the 
the  contrast  between  life  in  the  free,  open,  out-of-door,  hard  work  of 
a  shoemaker,  and  that  of  the  same  little  lad,  shut  up  in  a  House  of 
Refuge,  alternately  rewarded  and  punished,  utterly  uncared  for  as  far 
as  his  individual  thoughts  and  likiui^s  are  concerned,  treated  as  a 
cipher  in  the  great  roll  of  the  institution,  left  to  learn  every  vice  and 
crime  on  the  calendar,  so  long  as  it  is  practiced  in  secret.  Swift  and 
severe  treatment  follows  every  movement  that  springs  from  boyish 
activity,  curiosity  or  energy.  Tale- bearing,  servile  readiness  to  anti- 
cipate the  wishes  of  the  officers  put  over  him,  mere  mechanical  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  of  the  house,  are  the  easy  methods  of  earning 
rewards,  far  more  demoralizing  than  sound  and  discriminating  disci- 
pline. Born  in  shame,  nurtured  in  misery,  living  by  hard  work, 
temptation  in  the  way  of  an  easy  theft,  led  to  arrest,  conviction  and 
sentence  to  a  Reformatory ;  there,  hard  unceasing  work,  endless  mis- 
ery in  prospect,  the  praise  of  comrades  the  reward  of  insubordination  ; 
an  opportunity  for  escape  the  only  gleam  of  light.  A  flight  into  the 
woods,  a  chance  meeting  with  a  tender  friend,  a  home  with  work,  the 
hope  of  a  useful  honest  life,  all  this  for  a  brief  month ;  then  re-arrest, 
more  punishment,  more  threats,  and  at  last  death  as  a  relief ;  such  is 
the  outline  of  a  story  which  might  well  be  profitably  read  by  every 
philanthropist. 

THE  FRENCH  PRISON  SOCIETY. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  French  Prison  Society  opens 
with  the  report  of  its  stated  meeting.  Of  the  documents  acknowledged, 
there  are  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  and  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  of  the  Ponference  of  the  Prison  Associations  at 
Madison,  and  of  M.  Meyrich's  work  on  Prison  Labor.  Then  there  are 
also  works  on  Female.Prisons,  on  German  Prisons,  on  those  oi  Sweden, 
and  on  a  variety  of  kindred  topics.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  the 
care  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  it  was  fully  and  thoroughly  exam- 
ined from  the  various  points  of  view  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
speakers.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  establish  colonies  for  their  preparation  for  a  return  to  their  normal 
condition  of  freedom.  The  French  Society  determined  to  study  the 
questions  of  Abolishing  Short  Term  Sentences,  and  Cumulative  Penal- 
ties for  each  repetition  of  crime,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  Congress 
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about  to  be  held  in  Borne.  The  articlet  contained  in  the  bodj  of  the 
magazine  are :  Itt.  A  second  part  of  the  description  of  the  Cellular 
Prison  at  I^uremberg.  2d.  A  translation  by  M.  Maurice  Haviland, 
of  Observations  on  Crimes  and  Penalties  in  the  United  States,  by 
Richard  Vaux.  8d.  The  second  part  of  a  Report  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice in  France,  full  of  instructive  details  and  statistics.  4th.  A  des* 
cription  of  Reform  Schools  and  other  Preventive  Institutions,  includ- 
ing those  of  Saint  Eloi,  of  Orleans,  and  of  Sainte  Foy,  in  France* 
of  the  Michigan  State  Reformatory,  of  that  of  Indiana,  of  East  Sussex, 
England,  of  Finland,  of  Denmark,  of  Switzerland  and  of  Zurich. 
The  French,  too,  have  learned  the  advantage  of  the  open  system  in 
Reform  Schools.  At  St.  Eloi,  near  Limoges,  one  of  the  two  Reform 
Schools  l>earing  that  name  in  France,  there  are  no  walls;  the  yards 
are  open,  the  children  free,  and  everything  is  intended  to  take  away 
any  sense  of  prison  discipline.  The  punishments  consist  of  dry  bread, 
arrest,  close  confinement,  and  as  a  last  resort,  a  return  to  a  prison. 
The  children  have  a  substantial  reward  in  money  prizes  for  good  con- 
duct, and  an  inducement  to  good  conduct  by  being  allowed  to  elect 
their  monitors.  Rising  at  four  in  the  morning  and  going  to  bed  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  there  are  six  hours  of  school  and  six  of  work, 
characteristic  of  the  hard  lives  common  abroad.  Noteworthy  is  the 
fact  that  the  American  Reformatories  are  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
those  abroad,  and  are  older  and  better  organized.  The  local  sub- 
divisions in  foreign  countries,  however,  enable  them  to  do  their  work 
thoroughly,  and  make  it  easy  to  follow  and  look  after  those  who  have 
gone  out  of  their  sheltering  care.  From  Spain  there  is  a  letter  from 
Mme.  Arenal.  on  the  subject  of  Prison  Reform ;  from  France,  a  Report 
on  Re-commitments,  with  an  earnest  assurance  by  M.  Charles  Lucas, 
the  writer,  a  well  known  authority,  that  the  statistics  of  France  for 
over  fifty  years,  show  that  it  holds  its  own  for  morals  amongst  its  sister 
nations.  Then  come  a  description  of  the  Penitentiary  of  Montenegro, 
and  one  of  the  Prisons  in  Finland,  and  brief  mention  of  recent  works 
on  Prison  Discipline  and  kindred  topics,  and  of  the  progress  of  legis- 
lation in  the  direction  of  penal  reform.  Tne  table  of  contents  of  a 
new  Prison  Journal  for  the  North  shows  the  growth  of  interest  on  the 
subject  in  Scandinavia.  On  this  subject  all  countries  have  a  living 
and  growing  sympathy. 
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ANOTHER  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS 

Is  to  be  held  during  the  year  1884.  The  time  is,  we  believe,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  coiniog  winter,  and  the  plaoe  selected  1b  Borne* 

When  the  first  of  these  Prison  Congresses  was  held  in  London  it 
was  a  subject  of  high  gratification  to  our  Prison  Society  that  its  able 
and  venerable  President,  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  was  a  del* 
^gate.  His  character  as  a  public  man  and  a  penologist  gave  great 
weight  to  his  opinions,  and  honor  to  the  constituency  he  represented. 

It  was  our  happiness  to  have  heard  from  our  cherished  and  esteemed 
friend  his  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting.  We  were 
unitedly  of  opinion  that  no  really  practical  benefit  grew  out  of  its 
deliberations.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  membem  of  the  Congress 
who  thus  met  in  London  to  formulate  any  teachings  on  convict  pun- 
ishment that  were  authority.  The  failure  arose  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  systems  and  their  peculiar  characteristics.  So  little 
was  pretended  to  be  known  of  "  the  individual  treatment  system  " 
that  it  was  new  to  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  that  Congress* 
True,  in  Belgium  and  France  and  parts  of  Germany  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  carry  out  the  Oeilular  8y$lem,  as  it  was  called.  But  there 
is  so  wide  a  difference  between  that  plan  and  the  "individual  treat- 
ment system''  that  but  little  advance  was  made  in  trying  to  explain 
the  latter.  So,  too,  at  Stockholm.  In  that  Congress,  it  seems,  from 
a  report  of  a  delegate  sent  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  theorists 
were  ardent  in  expressing  views  that  in  themselves  were  of  striking 
interest,  yet  no  progress  was  made  in  the  intelligent  discussion  of  sys- 
tems of  punishment  for  convicts.  Besides,  it  was  apparent  that  local, 
governmental,  l^;at,  and  social  influences,  operating  in  various  coun- 
tries, were  impediments  which  prevented  the  calm  philosophic 
discussion  of  any  special  system.  It  so  soon  became  evident  that 
these  differences  were  irreconcilable.  The  thoughtful  observer  could 
reach  no  other  conclusion. 

So  far  as  some  of  the  United  States  were  represented,  it  was  not  to 
be  concealed  that  the  Congregate  system  made  earnest  efforts  for  its 
laudation.  At  least  the  contract  labor  advocates  did  not  appear  will- 
ing that  their  plan  should  be  too  severely  criticised. 

A  society  of  comparatively  modem  existence  in  a  neighboring  State 
had  as  its  chief  representative  a  very  able  man,  who  made  the  impress 
of  his  opinions  on  these  Congresses. 

Our  old,  venerable  Society  for  "Alleviating  the  Miseries  0/  Public 
Prisons,"  founded  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  having  a  continued 
existence  in  useful  work  ever  since  its  formation,  was,  except  by  its 
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Vice  President  at  the  London  Ck>ngre88,  hardly  known  as  an  agency 
in  this  great  cause  of  Prison  Reform. 

The  Federal  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  the  London  meet- 
ing»  at  the  instance,  we  believe,  of  the  New  York  Society ;  and  most 
likely  another  similar  application  will  be  made  to  the  present  Con- 
gress, for  the  Rome  assembly.  We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  agree  to 
this  application,  because  it  is  partial  and  special.  The  New  York 
Society  really  represents  no  general  active  constituency,  except  those 
who  ara  on  its  roll  as  members. 

Our  venerable  Society  is  entitled  to  be  considered  and,  we  venture 
to  add,  consulted  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  advocate,  and  has  been  for 
half  a  century,  of  a  system  of  convict  punbhment  which  demands 
recognition  for  its  triumphal  success.  We  assert,  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  those  reforms,  and  what  of  real  progress 
have  been  accomplished  in  prison  system  of  administration,  and 
which  are  claimed  to  be  of  great  value,  were  first  introduced  in  our 
system  without  ostentation  and  without  being  heralded  as  new  inven- 
tions. We  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  our  system,  so  long 
maintained  by  our  Prison  Society,  is  to-day  so  far  in  advance  of 
prison  administration  generally  adopted  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  the 
study  of  students  and  scientists  as  well  as  of  States. 

With  these  suggestions,  we  leave  to  the  members  of  our  Prison  So- 
dety  the  question  if  it  should  not  take  some  measures  to  make  itself 
beard,  and  at  least  receive  the  respectful  consideration  of  penologists. 
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Dr.    HENR  Y  M.  LAING,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  ''Philadelphia 


1888, 

IMo. 

3. 


To  Balance, 

**  Cash  rec*d  from  Subecriptioitf,    . 
4t     4*       .i       ti    Interest  on  InTostments, 
u     u        u        a     Ground  Rent  paid  off, 
a     u       u       u    w.  J.  Mullen's  Legacy.    . 
'*     **        **     Balance  of  Interest,     . 


$1,058  4a 


8(Mta 

1,286  4» 

716  «J 

475  00 

12131 

16,906  9» 
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Sodityfor  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons: 


Cr. 


r — • ^ 

By  Cash  paid  Rent  of  Room, 

$46  00 

**     ''       '*    Agent  of  Eastern  Penitentiary, 

800  00 

• 

"     *•       "             "       County  Prison,     .       .    -. 

800  00 

«•     "      "    Committee  on  Eastern  Penitentiary, 

200  00 

"     »♦       "             "         County  Prison,         .       . 

850  00 

»♦     *»       "             "         on  Employment, 

50  00 

»•     »•       "     for  Printing  Journal,  Ac.,    . 

178  07 

»»     "       "     Sundry  Expenses,         .       .       .       .' 

178  00 

u     It       ti    loYestment  of  Legacies,      . 

4,252  60 

1884, 

IMo. 

26. 

To  Balance— Income, 8214  88 

Principal  for  InTestment,        .     784  00 
BARTON  FUND. 

996  88 

$6,906  90 

1888, 
IMo. 

To  Balance, 

1,647  80 

2S. 

**  Cash  rec*d  for  Interest  on  Mortgage,    . 

110  00 

1884, 

1M6. 

34. 

$1,667  80 

By  Cash  paid  Committee  on  Eastern  Penitenitiary, 

200  00 

To  Balance, 

$1,897  80 

HENRY  M.  LAING,  TrtWh 

PhOadelphia,  Ist  Mo.  f  A,  188U. 

Treasurer,  and  the  vouchers,  we  find  it  to  be  correct. 

with  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  nine  hundred  and 

ninety-eight  ^^^  dollars ;  also  a  balance  of  thirteen 

hundred  and  ninetyseren   jYir   doUars    due  the 

Barton  Fund. 

GEO.  W.HALL.    > 

AudOora. 
CHAS.  ROGERS. ) 

1 
1 

PHn.ADKLPHIA,  2d  Mo.  12, 1881. 

1 
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ARTICLE  V, 

The  Actine  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Society* 
e:x^'Officio,  and  fifty  other  naenibers.    They  shall  visit  the  prison  at 
le^at  twice  a  month,  inquire  into  the  circurastancea  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  report  Bueh  abuses  as  they  shall  discover  to  the  proper 
officers  appointed  to  remedy  them,  *  They  shall  examine  the  influ- 
ence of  confinement  on  the  morals  of  the  prisoners.    They  shall 
Iceep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings*  which  shall  be  submit- 
ted at  every  Stated  Meetinjf  of  the  Society;  and  shall  be  author- 
ized to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  body,  whether  arising 
from  death,  or  removal  from  the  city,  or  from  inability  or  neglect 
to  visit  the  prisons  in  accordance  with  their  regulations.    They 
all  all  also  have  the  sole  power  of  electing  new  members, 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  an v  meeting  of 
tlie  Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committee ;  but  no  election  shall 
take  place  within  ten  days  after  such  nomination.  Each  member 
shall  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  two  dollars;  but  the  payment 
of  twenty  dollars  at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  a  Life  Member- 
ship* Any  person  paying  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  shall 
be  called  a  Patron  of  the  Society, 

ARTICLE  VIL 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  Society 
III  ay  deem  expedient. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 

The  Society  shall  hold  Stated  Meetings  on  the  fourth  Fifth-day 
(Thursday)  in  the  months  called  January,  April,  July  and  October, 
of  whom  seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum* 

ARTICLE  IX. 

No  alterations  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  made»  unless  the  same 
shall  have  been  proposed  at  a  Staled  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held 
not  less  than  a  month  previous  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations. 
All  questions  shall  be  decided,  where  there  is  a  division,  l»y  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  ;  in  those  where  the  Society  is  equally  divided,  the 
Presiding  ofi&cer  shall  have  the  casting  vote* 


Extract  fr<im  '*A  further  Supplenitnt  to  an  Act  tntiiUd,  An  Ad/o  rtfontn  iht  Fmat 
LawM  0/  thU  Commonwealth:'— %ei:.  VDI.,  Art,  7, 

OF  VISITORS, 

No  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prisons,  or  who  hiw  not  a  written 

permiftsioo  acconllng  U*  eiwh  mJes  fts  tlie  Innpectors  luay  adopt  as  aforefiaiil*  &bAU 

be  allowed  t<»  rislt  tlie  satne ;  the  official  visitors  are  the  Governor ;  the  Speaker 

anU  Members  of  the  Henjkie :  Ibe  Speaker  and  Atemt^rs  of  the  Hou»e  of  Repre- 

sentattvei* ;   tJje  Secretary  of  the  Com mon wealth ;  the  Jud||:e»  of  the  Supreme 

Court ;    the  Attorney  Geneml  and  his  Deputies ;   the  President  and  Aftsociate 

.TQdge»  of  aJl  t^*^*  Courts  in  the  State ;  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  oitiew  of 

PliilfldelpbiA,  Lancaster  and  Pittsburgh;    ComnuBsionors  and   SherifRi   of  the 

Mf-eral  Countie*,  and  the  "Actlnj  Comialttec  of  The  Phlliidolphla  Society  for 

Allc\'iating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Priflona." 
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Secretaries, 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

I'HILADKLI'HIA   SOCIETY  FOR    ALLEVIATING   THE 
MISERIES   OF  PUBLIC     PRISONS. 


When  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence,  which  are 
founded  on  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the^  Author  of  Chn5tiamt>%are 
nol  cancelled  by  the  follies  or  crimes  of  our  fellow  creatures  ;  and  when 
we  reflect  noon  the  miseries  which  penury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary 
seventy  unwholesome  apartmenis,  and  guilt,  {the  usual  attendants  of 
prisons  J  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend  our  compassion  to 
that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the  subjects  of  those  miseries.  By  the 
aid  of  humanity  their  undue  and  illegal  sufferings  rnay  be  prevented: 
the  Imk  which  should  bind  the  whole  family  of  niankmd  together,  under 
all  circumstances,  be  preserved  unbroken;  and  such  degrees  and  modes 
of  punishment  may  be  discovered  and  suggested  as  may.  instead  of 
continuing  habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  ot  restoring  our  fellovr 
creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness.  From  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
oblii:ations  of  these  principles,  the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves 
under  the  title  of  **The  pHiLAPELntiA  Society  FOR  Ali-eviatikg  the 
Miseries  oi  Pl^ilic  Trisons;' 

1  or  eflfecting  these  purposes  they  have  adopted    the  following  Cos- 

bTiTtnioN  \- — 

ARTICLE    1. 

rhe  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents, two  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  two  Counsellors,  and  an  Acting 
Cttmmitlee  ;  all  of  whont  shall  be  chosen  at  the  Stated  Meeting  to  be 
heldm  the  First  Month  (January)  of  each  year,  and  shall  continue  in 
oftice  until  their  successors  are  elected;  but  in  case  an  election,  from  any 
cause,  shall  not  be  then  held,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  call 
a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society,  within  thirty  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  such  election,  of  which  at  least  three  days'  notice  shall  be  given. 

ARTICLE   IL 

The  President  shall  preside  in  all  meetings,  and  subscribe  all  public 
acts  of  the  Society.  He  may  call  Special  Meetings  whenever  he  niajr 
deem  it  expedient,  and  shall  do  so  when  requested  in  writing  by  five 
members.     In  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may  act  in  his 

P^''''^^  ARTICLE  ILL 

The  Secretaries  shall  keep  fair  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  shall  conduct  its  correspondence. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  moneys  and  securities,  and  pay  all  the 
orders  of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committees,  signed  by  the  Prc- 
sidmg  officer  and  the  Secretary,  and  shall  present  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Society  at  each  Stated  Meeting  thereof. 

All  bequests,  donations  and  life  subscriptions,  shall  be  safely  invested^ 
only  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Society. 
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ROOMS    AND    LIBRARY 

OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA   SOCIETY 

FOR 

ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS, 
1602  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A^  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  '*The  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First  month  (January)  i^th, 
iSSj,  the  Editorial  Boards  (^appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
Journal  and  papers ^  and  the  Annual  Report ^^  consisting  of  Alfred 
H.  Love,  John  J.  Lytle,  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  John  H. 
Dillingham,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson,  presented  the  draft  of  the 
Annual  Report,  which,  being  read  by  the  Chairman,  wets  approved 
by  the  Committee,  and  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

At  the  Ninety-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  First 
month  22nd,  1 8 8^9  the  Report  was  presented  by  Alfred  H.  Love, 
ChcUrman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and  approved,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it,  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  printed,  with  authority  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions 
as  they  might  think  proper;  and  they  were  also  authorized  to 
distribute  the  Report. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary. 


Note. — Persons  receiving  the  Journal  are  invited  to  correspond, 
to  make  criticisms  and  suggestions  on  the  blank  pages,  and  send, 
with  any  publications  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles 
for  the  Journal,  to  Alfred  H.  Love,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial 
Board,  219  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NINETY'EIGHTH   ANNUAL    REPORT   OF    THE    PHILA- 
DELPHIA SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE 
MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


\  Jf  /  HEN  we  approach  so  near  the  Centennial  Annivei 
VV      sary  of  a  public  philanthropic   organization  as  to 
be  able  to  present  the  ninety-eighth  annual  report,  it  awakens 
profound  and  reverential  feelings. 

We  are  led  to  ponder  the  feet,  that  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years  crimes  have  been  committed  of  which  this  Society  has 
been  made  cognizant ;  and  criminals  have  been  confined  in 
prisons  and  penitentiaries,  to  whom  this  Society  has  been 
drawn  in  tenderness  and  love,  appealing  for  reformation.  We 
are  led  to  inquire — ^what  good  has  been  wrought  in  all  these 
long  years  ?  Surely  from  the  master-minds  of  our  predeces- 
sors, with  the  strength  and  time  devoted  to  this  subject,  we  are 
convinced  of  a  sincere  dedication  to  this  work  for  the  good  of 
our  fellow  men ;  and  while  we  accord  the  highest  veneration 
for  their  labors,  and  we  are  not  wanting  in  evidences  of  their 
victories,  we  feel  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  bequeathed 
to  us  and  a  prayerful  desire  to  comprehend  it  and  to  fulfill  its 
obligations. 
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It  is  no  small  matter  for  a  body  of  devoted  men  and  women 
to  take  up  this  legacy  of  ninety-eight  years  and  render  an 
appropriate  record. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1884,  the  ninety-seventh  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  1602  Chestnut 
Street  Our  venerable  President,  James  J.  Barclay,  passed 
ninety  years  of  age,  had  been  brought  to  the  meeting  in  a 
carriage.  When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  business,  Mr.  Barclay 
always  prompt,  announced  the  regular  order,  when  a  motion 
was  made  to  suspend  it,  as  there  was  an  episode,  out  of  the 
the  regular  order,  to  be  enacted.  The  President  was  taken  by 
surprise  as  Mr.  £.  M.  Bruce  sang  an  original  song  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Barclay,  on  his  ninetieth  birthday. 

Dr.  Emily  J.  Ingram  presented  him  with  a  large  and  beautiful 
bouquet— emblematic  of  the  four  score  years  and  ten.  Hon. 
George  W.  Hall  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Life  and 
Labors  of  Elizabeth  Fry,"  sent  him  by  the  editor,  Edward 
Ryder.  Henry  M.  Laing,  with  a  few  complimentary  remarks, 
handed  him  a  number  of  cabinet  photographs  of  himself  that 
he  in  turn  might  give  them  to  his  friends.  They  were  pro- 
cured from  an  excellent  picture  recently  taken,  and  was  a  great 
surprise  to  Mr.  Barclay.  T.  Judson  Whitney  then  presented 
him,  on  behalf  of  the  Acting  Committee,  an  elegant  inkstand 
and  gold  pen.  On  the  former  was  engraved  the  following : 
'* Testimony  to  James  Joseph  Barclay;  Meml>er  sixty-five 
years;  and  forty-nine  years*  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.  Or- 
ganized 1787.     From  the  members,  January  24th,  1884." 

Alfred  H.  Love  then  read  the  following,  which  had  been 
handsomely  engrossed  and  signed  by  the  members : 

To  James  Joseph  Barclay  : 

As  the  light  comes  to  the  morning  and  the  harvest  from  the  seed, 
through  the  beneficent  power  of  the  Giver  of  Life  and  Light,  so 


*Thit  should  have  been  thirty-five. 
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ADDRESS  TO  PRESIDENT  BARCLA  K  li 

the  inspiration  fills  our  hearts,  to  testify  to  you,  our  beloved  and 
revered 

PRESIDENT 

of  half  a  century,  on  your  ninetieth  birthday,  our  sincere  congratu. 
lations,  our  appreciation  of  your  unselfish  devotion  to  unfortunate 
humanity,  and  our  admiration  of  your  exalted  character. 

Becoming  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1819,  thirty-two  years  after 
its  organization,  and  elected  our  President  thirty  years  afterwards, 
you  have  been  not  only  the 

PRISONERS*     FRIEND 

for  these  many  years,  but  thereby  the  conservator  of  law,  the  pro- 
tector of  society  and  the  friend  of  mankind. 

During  this  consecutive  devotion  of  sixty-five  years,  you  have 
seen  the  sunlight  of  perfected  penal  discipline  illuminate  your  path- 
way, and  you  have  reaped  the  harvest  in  the  reformation  of  criminals,, 
and  the  better  care  of  offending  and  neglected  children,  from  the 
seed  of  charity,  justice  and  human  brotherhood,  which  you  planted,, 
and  which  by  unwearied  labor  you  watched  and  nourished  with  all 
the  foith  of  the  husbandman  of  old. 

Many  are  the  weak,  erring  and  friendless,  who  call  you  blessed, 
and  suiiely  you  shall  see  fiilfilled  the  promise : 

"  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things." 

We  are  reminded,  however,  that  while  we  present  you  this  testi- 
monial of  our  affection  and  esteem,  we  are  favored  to  still  have  you 
in  our  midst,  to  counsel  and  direct  us  with  your  judgment,  experience 
and  wisdom,  and  we  fain  would  ask  and  expect,  a  continuance  of 
your  eminent  services ;  for,  as  our  gifted  Longfellow  declared : 

"  Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty,  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  CEdipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers, 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than  fourscore  years ; 
And  Theophrastus,  at  fourscore  and  ten, 
Had  but  t^gun  his  characters  of  men. 
Chaucer  at  Woodstock,  with  his  nightingales. 
At  $ixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 
Coihpleted  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  past." 
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And  now  as  we  take  your  hand  in  ours,  with  compliment  and 
gratitude,  and  with  the  same  unanimity  as  heretofore  elect  jrou 
again  to  the  highest  office  in  our  gift,  we  further  dedicate,  as 
peculiarly  felicitous  to  you,  the  same  poet's  latest  inspired  truth, 
that— 

"Age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress ; 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars  invisible  by  day." 

Mr.  Barclay  was  deeply  overcome,  and  after  a  pause  said : 

*'  It  is  almost  two-thirds  of  a  century,  since,  through  Samuel  R. 
Wood,  I  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Society.  I  became  at  once 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  reform.  I  found  children 
associated  with  old  and  hardened  criminals,  and  I  resolved  to  work 
for  their  separation."  He  sincerely  thanked  the  members  for  the 
unexpected  reception  given  him,  and  the  presents  that  he  so  grate- 
fully appreciated ;  he  then  recommended  the  Society  to  use  every 
effort  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  a  new  County  prison,  and  to 
memorialize  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  prison 
statistics. 

MEETINGS. 

Acting  under  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Society,  to  hold 
public  meetings,  the  Committee  held  a  satis&ctory  meeting  at 
the  Spruce  Street  Baptist  Church,  February  7tb,  1884,  Rev. 
C.  H.  Thomas.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J,  Y. 
Ashton,  Mary  Grew,  Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  Alfred  H.  Love, 
E.  M.  Bruce  and  Charles  Heritage. 

The  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Society  and  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Acting  Committee,  omitting  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  have  been  well  attended  and  deeply  inter- 
esting. 

Several  special  meetings  have  been  held  to  attend  to  matters 
that  demanded  special  attention. 

PROTECTION   OF   DISCHARGED   PRISONERS. 

It  seems  almost  anomalous  to  appeal  for  the  protection  of 
discharged  prisoners,  but  experience  teaches  that  those  funda- 
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mental  rights  of  the  person  which  belong  to  every  created 
being,  need  to  be  respected  in  the  treatment  of  crime. 

The  detective  system  is  good,  but  the  question  arises,  may 
it  not  be  carried  beyond  judicious  bounds  ?  To  detect  crime, 
and  to  find,  arrest  and  detain  the  criminal,  is  within  the  scope 
of  the  detective,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  an 
oflicer  has  the  right  to  follow  the  person  discharged  from  prison, 
after  the  &ithful  fulfilment  of  the  sentence,  and  inform  the 
employer  of  such  a  person  that  there  is  an  ex-convict  in  his 
service.  The  right  of  "  detection"  does  not  cover  this  act,  in 
the  fiill  meaning  of  the  detective  system.  It  is  to  detect  vice, 
not  virtue,  and  there  have  been  many  instances,  where  the  am- 
bition and  vigilance  of  detectives  have  gone  so  far  as  to  cause 
the  discharge  of  ex-convicts  h-om  positions  where  they  were 
honestly  earning  their  living.  So  that  it  seems  sometimes 
necessiary  to  detect  and  arrest  the  detective. 

The  incentive  of  being  considered  very  smart,  and  a  good 
officer,  or  peradventure  the  receiving  of  fiivors  or  rewards  from 
employers,  by  exposing  the  fact  that  an  ex-convict  is  employed, 
are  perhaps  the  controlling  agencies  for  such  an  assumption  of 
power,  rather  than  the  protection  of  the  community. 

After  the  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  and  the  officers 
of  a  prison  have  labored  with  a  prisoner,  gained  his  confidence 
and  his  promise  of  leading  a  correct  life,  and  the  term  of 
sentence  has  been  complied  with,  and  he  starts  ofTand  finds  a 
situation,  it  is  very  hard,  discouraging  and  unjust  to  have  a 
detective  step  in,  recognizing  the  person  as  one  who  has  been 
before  the  courts,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  prison  (and 
the  detectives  as  a  general  rule  have  remarkable  ability  of 
recognition),  and  inform  upon  the  person  so  employed,  causing 
his  discharge  and  thus  sending  him  adrift  again.  It  is  almost 
enough  to  provoke  the  commission  of  crime. 

We  have  recently  had  a  test  case :  A  young  man  had  been 
in  prison  several  times,  but  the  Visiting  Committee  was  not 
discouraged.  He  was  bright,  intelligent  and  conscientious. 
A  sister's  influence  aided  in  his  determination  to  lead  a  better 
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life.  Without  asking  the  help  of  the  Prison  Society  he  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  conductor  on  one  of  the  city  passenger 
railroads.  He  was  performing  his  duties  faithfully  when 
suddenly  he  was  discharged  with  the  single  remark,  "  your 
services  are  longer  required."  The  President  of  the  company 
would  give  no  explanation.  He  tried  another  line  and  again 
succeeded.  In  a  short  time  he  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
He  tried  the  third  and  with  a  like  result.  He  ascertained  that 
the  detectives,  seeing  him  on  the  cars,  informed  the  officers  of 
the  companies  that  they  had  a  thief  as  conductor,  and  hence  the 
dismissal,  even  without  explanation,  and  notwithstanding  he 
had  scrupulously  performed  his  duties.  In  despair  he  sought 
his  former  visitor,  to  whom  he  made  the  remark  that  he  would 
die  before  he  would  steal.  This  visitor  obtained  him  a  situ- 
ation in  a  prominent  store  on  Market  Street,  after  informing 
the  firm  of  all  the  &cts,  he  becoming  security  for  his  good 
conduct  and  honesty.  It  was  but  a  poor  position  at  first,  but 
he  was  so  punctual  and  correct  that  he  was  advanced  firom 
time  to  time  until  he  received  enough  to  support  himself  and 
sister,  and  the  firm  now  regard  him  as  invaluable. 

He  did  not  even  hold  this  place  without  trouble.  He  was 
accosted  by  the  detectives  with  the  remarks  :  "  Where  are  you 
now  ?"  "  We  have  an  eye  on  you  ;"  "  You  will  not  have  a  place 
long,"  and  similar  discouraging  threats.  The  young  man  went 
to  the  Mayor,  told  his  story,  repeated  his  promises,  and  the 
Mayor  called  his  Chief  and  instructed  him  to  inform  the. 
officers  that  they  should  in  no  way  molest  this  person  except 
he  committed  some  criminal  act  The  happiest  results  are 
apparent  up  to  this  time  with  every  assurance  of  being  per- 
manent. 

Another  case  proves  the  importance  of  this  chapter.  This 
young  man  is  still  in  the  Penitentiary,  but  his  term  is  almost 
out  He  writes  as  follows  for  himself  and  three  others,  who 
occupy  a  double  cell,  it  being  impossible  to  give  each  one  a 
cell  with  the  overflowing  number : 

We  will  work,  keep  together,  and  I  for  one  intend  to  ask  the  Mayor 
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as  a  favor  to  speak  to  his  detectives,  asking  them  to  leave  us  alone ;  for 
you  cannot  imagine  how  many  men  are  driven  back  to  crime  by 
them.  It  seems  that,  once  a  criminal  always  a  criminal,  is  their 
belief.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  driving  off  an  ex-convict  from  one 
station  to  another,  until  he  is  again  compelled  to  steal  for  a  living. 
This  is  a  fact !  One  of  our  number  was  only  thirteen  when  sent 
here  for  nine  years;  was  discharged  from  his  work  when  he  went 
out  of  here  before,  by  a  detective  going  to  the  factory  where  he  was 
working  and  telling  the  proprietors  that  an  ex-convict  was  working 
in  their  mill.  You  can  imagine  the  result.  He  was  discharged 
immediately  and  then  took  again  to  stealing. 

We  will  try  this  time  a  new  plan  :  ask  them  personally  to  give  us 
a  chance,  and  if  it  must  be,  I  shall  apply  to  the  Judges  for 
protection  from  them.  Do  right  we  are  determined  to  do,  in  spite  of 
detectives  and  all  associations  /  All  we  ask  is  to  be  given  a  chance 
for  an  honest  life.  Pray  trust  us  and  help  us  to  find  work.  We  will 
stick  to  it  and  alwaj^  remember  gratefully  the  kind  heart  that 
helped  us  to  become  men,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  deed. 

The  "  ticket-of-leave  **  plan  of  Ireland  might  accept  this 
action  of  the  detectives,  but  in  America,  free  America,  we 
cannot  reconcile  such  surveillance. 

TRIALS   OF    DISCHARGED   PRISONERS. 

The  trials  and  temptations  to  which  discharged  criminals 
are  subjected  deserve  consideration.  Very  few  persons 
comprehend  them.  The  experience  we  have  incites  our 
earnest  efforts  to  perfect  our  work  by  some  practical 
methods  which  will  insure  that  care  of  those  coming  out  from 
prison  life  as  will  secure  them  against  recommitment.  This 
can  be  done  by  furnishing  employment  and  placing  them 
beyond  absolute  want.  We  learn  from  those  who  have  tested 
the  criminal  side  of  life.  The  following  extracts  are  from  a 
letter  by  an  old  offender  who  has  at  last  determined  to  reform; 
and  this  proves  the  value  of  the  visits  made  by  our  Committee 
and  the  individual  system  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  : 

In  a  few  months  I  shall  regain  my  liberty  and  will  again  have  an 
opening  for  a  new  life.  Every  time  I  have  left  prison  before  my 
intentions  were  as  follows : — Knowing  that  I  would  not  get  work 
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right  away  and  having. only  I5  to  start  with,  I  said  to  myaelf :  "Try 
again  to  raise  a  few  dollars  by  stealings  and  then  keep  yaurse^  Hke  an 
honest  man  r^  No  one  had  better  intentions  than  I,  provided  I 
could  get  enough  for  a  change  of  clothes  and  two  weeks'  board. 
Now,  what  did  I  do  ?  There  were  only  two  courses  left  for  me. 
Starve  or  steal  I  Criminals  do  not  starve  and  never  will.  They  may 
come  out  of  prison  with  the  firmest  determination  to  do  right,  yet 
when  the  grim  wolf  is  at  their  door  they  will  renew  their  old 
vocation  regardless  of  consequences ;  and  being  provided  with  the 
devil's  own  help  to  urge  them  on  they  go.  A  well-known  liberated 
convict  can  find  any  number  to  help  him  on  his  old  life,  and  not  a 
kind  heart  to  extend  a  Christian  hand  to  help  him  upward.  Fiist 
he  can  regain  some  of  his  old  companions  who  are  outside ;  each  will 
do  what  he  can  for  him ;  knowing  his  situation  has  been  theirs,  they 
will  help.  Next  he  will  go  to  his  '*  fence,"  /.  ^.,  pawnshop  or  place 
where  he  used  to  dispose  of  his  ill-gotten  plunder,  there  again  a 
hand  will  be  stretched  to  help  him ;  first,  to  a  few  dollars,  and  next, 
if  he  be  a  burglar,  with  the  tools  of  his  calling  or  the  address  where 
he  can  provide  himself  with  them.*  Once  more  he  is  the  criminal 
in  pursuit  of  his  nefarious  calling.  "  Grass  will  not  grow  under  his 
feet."  Night  after  night  he  will  try  his  fortune.  First,  with  the 
firm  determination  that  he  will  quit  as  soon  as  he  can  get  some 
money ;  yet  how  few  have  stopped  then.  Of  all  my  acquaintances, 
and  to  my  misfortune  I  count  them  by  the  scores,  I  never  knew  but 
two  who  stopped  after  getting  a  little  money,  while  the  rest,  made 
bold  by  success,  kept  on  until  arrested  and  sent  back  to  their  old 
prison  quarters;  not  only  themselves,  but  unfortunately,  two  or 
three  young  beginners  in  crime,  in  addition. 

These  were  left  in  the  clutches  of  the  law  before  the  old  offender 
was  caught ;  for  his  reputation  as  an  ex-convict  drew  young  persons 
to  him,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  leader;  and  being  an  old  hand, 
knowing  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  police  he  will  be  careful  and  let 
others  run  the  most  risk. 

Thk  was  not  only  my  experience,  but  also  that  of  many  liberated 
convicts.  Let  no  one  wonder  at  the  increase  of  crime  and  the  too 
often  re-conviction  of  criminals.     These  are  plain  facts,  and  so  long 


*  Surely  thic  is  an  important  ezpoaure  and  ought  to  claim  the  closest  ioTestigatioa  and 
the  promptest  arrest. 
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as  the  well-intentioned  convict  is  left  to  shift  for  himself  without 
money,  decent  clothing  and  work,  so  long  will  prisons  remain 
punitive  and  reformation  be  unheard  of.  Crime  begets  crime  by 
the  natural  process  of  contamination. 

I  speak  not  only  for  myself  that  aid  may  be  extended  to  an  old 
offender,  as  I  am  determined  to  reform,  but  for  three  companions  in 
one  crime,  together  in  one  cell.  We  have  sinned  together,  and 
together  we  are  sowing  the  just  punishment  our  crimes  called  upon 
us.  Years  ago  it  was  a  companionship  for  rascality  and  crime,  to- 
day it  is  a  bond  of  unity  linking  us  together  for  good,  for  we  have 
seen  the  folly  of  crime  and  are  willing  to  do  better. 

The  youngest  of  us  will  be  without  proper  clothing.  Although  he 
was  a  good  worker,  and  made  I250,  or  ^125  for  himself  and  I125 
for  the  State  (as  the  State  takes  half  our  overwork),  to-day  he  is 
almost  without  money  as  he  sent  most  of  it  to  his  aged  mother,  now 
in  San  Francisco.  There  has  been  no  chance  for  overwork  for  a 
year.  Although  the  youngest  criminal  that  was  ever  here,  he  was 
but  thirteen  when  he  came  on  his  first  conviction  nine  years  ago,  to- 
day he  is  determined  to  do  right.  I  have  almost  lost  my  sight,  but 
I  am  full  of  faith  and  hope,  and  have  no  fears  but  that  the  past  five 
years  have  been  for  the  best,  as  it  was  the  means  of  saving  three  of 
us  from  a  life  of  wretchedness  and  disgrace. 

INSANE  CRIMINALS. 

When  we  consider  the  marvelous  powers  of  the  human 
mind  when  sane,  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  proportionate 
errors,  when  it  loses  its  poise  and  becomes  insane. 

Indeed  more,  we  should  charitably  treat  such  misfortune. 
If  the  result  of  such  insanity  be  the  commitment  of  crime, 
the  demand  upon  the  rational  and  moral  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is,  to  guard  and  cure,  if  possible,  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  mind,  rather  than  punish  the  eflFect  of  that 
condition. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  this 
position,  we  regret  to  be  forced  to  admit,  that  there  are  insane 
criminals  sentenced  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  County 
Prison,  and  confined  therein. 
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These  institutions  were  established  for  a  different  purpose. 
They  are  built,  governed  and  conducted  as  prisons,  for  the 
restraint,  reformation,  and,  as  some  say,  punishment  of  those 
who  willfully  violate  the  law,  injure  their  fellow-beingfs,  and 
disturb  the  peace,  order  and  happiness  of  society. 

They  are  not  intended  for  Insane  Asylums.     The  cells  arc 
not  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  those  who  have  lost  their, 
reason.    The  mandate  of  the  law  is :    "  You  are  sentenced  to 
solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor."     What  an  inhuman  order 
for  an  insane  person ! 

Neither  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  nor  the 
Superintendent  of  the  County  Prison  are  employed  to  take 
charge  of  the  insane.  Whether  qualified  for  it  or  not,  is  not 
the  question.  It  is  simply  not  their  office,  and  their  time  is 
otherwise  engaged. 

Suppose  the  criminal  who  is  entirely  sane,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  jail,  should  be  sent  to  an  Insane 
Asylum,  would  that  be  either  right  or  fetir  ? 

Would  it  be  fair  to  the  Principal  of  that  institution  ?  Fair 
to  the  inmates  thereof?  Would  they  receive  the  treatment 
adequate  to  their  condition  ?  We  all  respond  No !  and  further 
say, — it  is  not  done. 

Why  then  the  imposition  and  the  assumption  of  sending 
insane  persons  to  the  prisons,  or  retaining  them  therein  after 
they  are  found  to  be  insane  ? 

True,  insanity  may  be  developed  after  a  prisoner  has  been 
in  our  penal  institutions  for  a  time,  just  as  disease  will  be 
developed  oftentimes  after  a  change  in  the  mode  of  living  or 
by  the  lapse  of  time. 

We  are  satisfied  the  system, — ^the  separate  or  individual 
treatment, — does  not  superinduce  it 

The  seeds  of  insanity  are  very  often  in  the  person  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  when  discovered  the  Insane  Asylum  and 
not  the  prison  is  the  place  for  such. 

The  past  yejar  has  witnessed  several  serious  results  from  hav- 
ing insane  persons  in  the  Penitentiary.     It  is  no  small  matter 
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to  govern  over  one  thousand  inmates  and  to  feel  that  there  may 
be  some  insane  among  them.  The  treatment  ought  to  be 
different,  but  where  are  the  appliances  for  such  discrimination? 
Accidents  occur,  injuries  are  inflicted,  trouble  ensues  and 
always  will,  so  long  as  persons  who  have  lost  their  reason  are 
sentenced  to  the  treatment  of  sane  prisoners,  and  who  remain 
in  the  penitentiary  and  jail  after  they  are  found  to  be  insane. 

The  officers  of  our  penal  institutions  may  be  ever  so  astute 
and  competent  to  manage  a  criminal  class,  and  may  have  all 
the  regulations  and  a  thoroughly  perfected  system  for  such, 
but  they  may  be  utterly  unable  and  incompetent  to  manage 
the  insane  criminal  class. 

Let  us  keep  in  view  the  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  care 
and  judgment  in  treating  the  insane;  and  further,  let  us  be 
clear  in  the  solution  of  the  proposition,  that  an  insane  con- 
dition will  very  likely  produce  a  criminal  act,  and  not  vice 
versa,  a  criminal  act  produce  an  insane  condition.  Hence,  it 
is  due  to  the  person  found  to  be  insane,  due  to  the  officers  of 
the  prison,  due  to  humanity  and  human  rights,  that  such  a 
person  be  placed  under  the  care  of  physicians  and  with  sur- 
roundings that  will  restore  the  delicate  and  wonderful  powers 
of  the  mind. 

Imprisonment  is  calculated,  with  all  the  care  that  our 
humane  officers  manifest,  to  injuriously  affect  the  mind  of  a 
person  predisposed  to  insanity. 

We  have  known  a  time  when  the  Warden  stated  he  was 
satisfied  there  were  over  a  score  of  insane  criminals  in  the 
penitentiary  who  should  be  removed  to  an  Insane  Asylum. 
True,  some  are  taken,  but  many  are  left,  and  if  troublesome, 
violent  or  dangerous,  they  are  said  to  be  better  off  in  the  cells 
of  the  prison  than  in  the  Asylum. 

We  offer  no  reflections  upon  the  Asylum  or  the  managers 
thereof,  but  we  do  demand  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
insane  criminal.  If  the  Asylums  are  not  strong  enough  to 
secure  them,  and  they  have  not  officers  competent  to  take 
them  in  charge,  we  appeal  for  the  erection  of  such  a  needed 
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building,  and  the  appointment  of  such  persons  as  can  minister 
unto  them  according  to  their  needs. 

We  have  known  instances  where  the  Warden  has  had  to 
leave  his  duties  and  walk  the  corridors  with  the  insane 
criminal,  and  to  treat  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  overcome 
his  derangement 

We  have  seen  the  insane,  in  exactly  the  same  cell  as  is 
given  the  sane  criminal,  destroy  everything,  even  to  the 
clothes  off  his  body,  until  it  became  necessary  to  remove  bed 
and  table  and  chair  from  the  cell,  and  virtually  leave  him 
without  anything,  a  pitiable  object,  without  even  clothing  in 
the  dead  of  winter  ;  the  very  pipes  that  conveyed  the  steam 
to  his  cell  he  would  break  if  he  could.  Ofcourseit  was  diffi- 
cult to  keep  such  a  cell  in  good  sanitary  condition ;  and  as  we 
make  up  our  Annual  Report,  this  very  case  is  before  us.  The 
Overseers,  with  commendable  interest  and  care  for  the  poor 
man,  as  well  as  a  regard  for  the  health  of  the  penitentiary, 
change  him  every  few  days  from  one  cell  to  another,  cleaning 
the  cell  he  has  left  and  then  placing  him  back.  This  requires 
not  only  unremitted  care,  but  calls  forth  the  better  feelings  of 
those  in  charge,  and  while  it  is  a  trial  that  is  met  with  a  large 
share  of  willingness,  it  is  one  that  was  not  contemplated  when 
the  penitentiary  was  built,  when  the  law  was  framed,  and 
when  the  appointments  of  those  in  charge  were  made. 

To  the  visitor  who  finds  such  cases  in  his  corridor,  the 
duty  of  visiting  becomes  a  very  great  test  of  devotion. 

The  person  of  whom  we  speak  will  scarcely  recognize  the 
good  morning  salutation ;  seems  unable  to  exchange  a  word; 
will  take  a  card  or  a  paper  but  quickly  destroy  it.  Think  of 
a  person  in  this  condition  undergoing  the  treatment  of  a  sane 
criminal.     And  this  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Philadelphia ! 

We  do  not  say  that  the  criminal  insane  should  be  sent  to 
the  State  Hospital  at  Norristown,  good  as  it  is  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established ;  for  its  plan  is  for  freedom  fi-om 
useless  restraint,  and  contemplates  the  use  of  such  means  as 
will  restore  a  healthy  action  of  the  mind  through  exercise, 
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and  such  license  and  self  dependence  that  would  not  answer 
for  the  criminal  or  violent  insane. 

We  find  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Public  Ledger,  an  editorial 
from  which  we  extract  the  following,  as  our  views  seem  to 
correspond  on  this  subject : 

While  there  is  the  same  necessity  and  as  much  reason  why 
insane  criminals  should  be  treated  for  their  healthful  restoration  as 
that  any  other  persons  should  be  who  are  deprived  of  the  use  of 
their  reason,  the  same  system  cannot  prudently  be  made  to  apply  to 
both  classes. 

The  physicians  and  those  in  charge  must  continually  be  judging 
and  deciding  what  the  possibilities  are  for  the  criminal  responsibility 
of  the  detained  person,  as  well  as  his  mental  condition. 

The  superintendents  of  what  we  all  now  are  pleased  to  recognize  as 
'"hospitals"  for  cure,  and  as  pleasant  homes  for  the  incurable,  might 
probably  care  for  the  criminal  insane  also,  with  larger  means  at 
command  for  classification  and  expensive  watchfulness.  But  they 
should  not  be  called  on  to  undertake  this  when  limited  means  are 
all  bent  to  one  object,  that  of  restoring  the  insane  patients  to  society 
by  means  of  common  employment,  entertainment  and  the  display  of 
that  confidence  which  is,  under  proper  guards,  such  a  wisely 
restorative  measure.  The  State  should  be  able  to  afford  a  small 
hospital  for  prisoners,  where  a  special  system  might  be  maintained 
by  a  perpetual  medical  jury,  to  carry  out  the  treatment  for  criminal 
mania  which  Court  juries  are  so  (and  properly  so)  hesitating  to 
determine. 

There  is  sufficient  of  humane  methods  introduced  at  Norristown 
to  employ  the  superintendents  exclusively  in  treating  the  disease 
of  insanity,  with  its  dangerous  possibilities,  and  its  alleviations,  if  not 
always  its  cures.  The  department  for  the  criminal  insane,  small  as 
it  would  probably  become  under  more  specific  arrangements  for 
their  incarceration  or  detention,  should  be  another  and  distinct  line 
of  hospital  work,  and  be  established  in  quite  another  place. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Philadelphia  made  the  following  pre- 
sentment to  the  Court,  which  corroborates  our  statement  and 
we  trust  will  lead  to  the  needed  reform : 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  we  found  upon  examination  ta  contain 
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fifty-two  persons  of  unsound  mind,  serving  terms  in  that  institution. 
These  persons  are  distributed  indiscriminately  throughout  the 
building,  some  occupying  single  cells  and  others  sharing  their 
narrow  quarters  with  two  or  three  companions.  Different  degrees  of 
insanity  are  here  to  be  met  with.  Violent  subjects,  whose  minds 
are  wholly  under  a  cloud,  and  others  who  are  only  partially  de- 
mented. It  is  our  opinion  that  the  system  is  open  to  criticism 
which  consigns  deranged,  and  in  some  cases  wholly  irresponsible 
criminals,  to  the  rigorous  discipline  of  prison  life.  Under  such 
circumstances  symptoms  of  insanity  are  still  further  superinduced, 
and  the  contact  of  such  persons  with  other  inmates  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  demoralizing.  If  through  an  oversight  of  the  Court 
or  otherwise  a  person  of  undoubted  insanity  becomes  an  inmate  of 
the  penitentiary,  it  seems  but  fair  to  ask  that  he  be  removed  to  the 
State  asylum,  or  such  other  provisions  be  made  for  him  as  his 
peculiar  mental  condition  may  require.  We  recommend  that  when 
the  person  indicted  is  at  the  time  found  to  be  insane,  or  when  a 
person  convicted  of  crime  is  found  to  be  insane,  the  Court  should 
cause  such  person  to  be  committed  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

ABOLITION   OF  TIME  SENTENCES. 

When  the  long  and  persistent  efforts  of  our  early  members 
to  have  a  law  enacted  for  shortening  sentences  for  good  be- 
havior, were  crowned  with  success,  it  was  regarded  as  a  won- 
derful advance  in  penal  discipline.  It  has  proven  of  great 
advantage  in  the  management  of  prisoners  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  their  reformation.  It  has  been  adopted  in  other 
localities  and  always  with  happy  results. 

It  is  no  difficult  problem  to  understand  why  this  should  be. 
The  fundamental  principle  is,  "As  we  sow  likewise  shall  we 
reap."  The  individual  control  that  is  given  over  our  own 
happiness  is  an  enlightened,  indeed  an  American,  principle,  as 
well  as  a  truly  religious  one.  The  salvation  of  ourselves  here 
is  well  supplemented  by  the  sacred  duty  of  our  eternal  salva- 
tion. That  this  depends  upon  our  "  good  behaviour,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  law  to  which  we  allude,  admits  of  no  con- 
troversy*     Hence  the  value  of  giving  the  prisoner  the  hope 
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and  the   opportunity  of  shortening   his  sentence  by  good 
behaviour. 

If  this  law  and  this  reform  be  good/ may  we  not  extend  it 
and  make  it  better  ?  True  wisdom  and  practical  philanthropy 
are  progressive. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  present  law,  and  the  objection 
has  been  made  manifest  by  fects.  Judges  being  aware  of  this 
law  may  counteract  it  by  giving  a  longer  sentence  than  would 
otherwise  be  given,  thus  making  the  term  of  imprisonment 
about  the  same  as  under  the  old  law. 

It  was  a  wise  provision  made  in  1836  in  this  State,  to  give 
the  maximum  terms  to  which  prisoners  could  be  sentenced  for 
all  crimes,  except  those  of  treason,  and  murder  in  the  first 
degree ;  and  this  in  a  measure  prevents  any  great  violation  of 
the  law  for  shortening  sentences,  and  proves  that  both  acts  are 
in  the  direction  of  the  more  perfect  system  which  we  desire  to 
have  introduced. 

If  it  has  proven  wise,  and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to 
throw  the  prisoners  back  upon  their  own  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, and  have  them  emancipate  themselves,  not  only  from 
wickedness  and  crime,  but  from  the  consequences  thereof,  we 
are  convinced  that  an  extended  system  in  this  direction  would 
more  fully  and  more  effectually  contribute  to  the  good  of  all. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  abolition  of  all  time  sentences.  We  use 
the  term,  abolition  of  time  sentences,  rather  than  indeterminate 
sentences,  because  we  must  first  abolish  before  we  introduce 
the  new  system.  The  one  and  the  same  reform  is  contem- 
plated. 

Over  the  doorway  of  the  new  prison  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
Clement  XI  had  inscribed  the  words :  "  It  is  idle  to  coerce  the 
bad  by  punishment  without  making  them  better  by  instruction." 

With  our  ideas  of  individualization,  which  comport  with  our 
separate  individual  treatment  system,  and  our  fundamental 
principle  of  personal  responsibility,  we  would  write  over  every 
cell  door :  ''This  door  is  closed  upon  the  bad,  but  opens  upon  the 
goody     By  this  we  mean  that  as  crime  is  a  disease,  and  the 
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criminal  a  patient  requiring  treatment,  there  should  be  no 
medicine  given  when  the  patient  is  cured,  and  no  cessation  of 
treatment  while  the  patient  remains  sick. 

As  it  is  to-day,  the  criminal  watches  the  calendar  and  notes 
the  time  when  under  the  law  discharge  will  take  place.  The 
term  imposed  for  the  offence  has  been  fetithfully  fulfilled  and 
liberty  is  claimed,  whether  the  convict  be  fit  to  go  out  upon  the 
community  or  not 

We  have  known  cases  where  the  revenge  has  been  so  deep 
that  the  prisoner  declared,  "  I  will  bum  that  man's  bam,  or 
rob  his  house,  or  injure  him  in  some  way  for  appearing  against 
me,  when  I  get  out"  Such  a  person  is  not  cured.  If  the 
imprisonment  has  been  as  medicine  to  him,  it  has  either  not 
been  the  right  kind,  or  he  has  not  had  enough  of  it ;  and  un- 
der the  law  we  appeal  for,  liberty  could  not  be  claimed,  and 
the  prisoner  should  know  why.  The  community  would  be 
protected,  and  the  convict  would  be  prevented  from  adding 
fresh  crimes  to  the  record. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  known  cases  where  there  has  been 
the  most  thorough  penitence,  where  there  has  been  a  desire  to 
make  restitution  for  the  wrong  committed,  where  every  action 
and  every  word  from  morning  until  night  have  proven  refor- 
mation, and  yet  years  have  been  against  that  person's  discharge. 
Here  we  would  say,  call  in  the  Cofnmission  on  Discharge,  con- 
sisting of  the  Warden,  the  Overseer,  the  Moral  Instructor,  one 
of  the  Inspectors,  and  the  Prison  Society  Visitor  of  this  par- 
ticular block  and  prisoner,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion approve  of  a  discharge,  grant  it,  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  encouragement  to  the  individual,  of  economy  to  the 
institution,  and  of  example  to  all  others  that  it  "  pays  to  be 
good." 

This  commission  would  act  upon  detention  as  upon  dis- 
charge, and  it  certainly  is  entirely  within  the  do^nain  of  the 
Separate  or  Individual  System,  which  is  the  best  system  ever 
devised. 

Before  the  National  Prison  Association  Prof.  Wayland  said : 
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The  decision  of  juries,  is  not  more  whimsical  or  capricious  or 
unreasonable,  than  the  sentences.  How  shall  this  be  remedied? 
By  treating  crime  with  reference  to  reformation  and  to  cure,  that  is, 
treating  it  as  a  moral  disease.  The  object  of  punishment  I  believe 
to  be  two-fold,  to  protect  society  by  confining  and  reforming  the 
prisoner.  Of  course  he  ought  to  be,  in  the  interests  of  good  order, 
under  the  best  reforming  influences.  In  other  words,  he  ought  to 
be  confined  until  he  is  cured  of  his  moral  ailment.  The  ideal  way 
of  doing  is  to  sentence  him  without  limit ;  the  limit  to  be  ascertained 
by  those  who  have  him  in  custody,  based  on  personal  treatment. 
In  New  York  there  is  a  limit ;  he  cannot  be  kept  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  affixed  to  that  particular  crime,  which  is  certainly 
better  than  the  former  method,  if  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 

M.  J.  Cassidy,  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, believes  in  indeterminate  sentence,  but  not  for  the  first 
offence.  Give  a  man  for  the  first  offence  a  definite  sentence,  and 
give  him  a  chance,  and  then  for  every  subsequent  offence  make  the 
sentence  indeterminate — without  limit ;  the  duration  of  his  confine- 
ment to  depend  only  on  his  cure,  on  his  moral  condition.  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it,  except  this,  that  the  best  system  is 
not  good  for  anything  unless  it  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  man. 

Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  Elmira,  said ; 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  true  ideal,  which  is  absolute  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  in  framing  a  bill  framed  it  on  that  basis,  but  on 
suggestion  altered  it,  putting  in  the  maximum  term  for  which  the 
man  is  convicted  as  the  limit  of  our  legal  custody  of  the  prisoner. 
And  in  the  alteration  of  the  law,  while  I  have  found  the  fact  of  a 
maximum  to  be  a  hindrance  in  many  cases  to  the  best  results  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  man,  it  has  not  been  so  serious  a  hindrance  to 
the  operation  of  the  principle  as  I  expected,  and  I  believe  that  in 
asking  a  legislature  of  to-day  for  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  ask  for  such  a  law  as  ours. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cassidy  entirely.  I  am  impatient  about 
this  matter  of  terms.  It  seems  to  me  this  government  ought  not  to 
intrench  a  man's  individual  rights,  but  when  he  has  crossed  the 
rubicon  of  crime  the  government  ought  to  pounce  upon  him  as  you 
have  seen  a  farmer  pounce  upon  a  boy  and  hold  him  until  he  gets 
some  assurance  that  he  will  stop  stealing  his  apples.     And  I  find 
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constantly  in  young  men  who  have  been  in  houses  of  refuge  or  in 
penitentiaries  for  misdemeanors,  and  have  again  fallen  into  crime, 
committed  felony  and  come  to  us,  a  peculiarly  hard  and  unfavorable 
mental  state  or  subjective  condition  for  the  reformatory  work  we 
seek  to  inaugurate  on  their  admission  to  prison.  So  that  I  have 
come  to  feel  that  when  a  man  crosses  that  line  it  is  the  time,  to  save 
him,  and  he  should  be  put  into  our  hands  at  that  time  to  be  held 
until  he  is  pretty  sure  to  go  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  without 
crime. 

F.  B.  Sanborn  said : 

Difficulties  of  various  kinds  seem  to  exist  with  regard  to  this 
matter  of  indeterminate  sentence.  One  arises  from  the  absolutely 
unlimited  character  of  indeterminate  sentence,  which,  in  the  minds 
of  most  people,  especially  lawyers,  is  a  very  serious  and  often 
insurmountable  objection.  We  have  been  taught  to  consider 
penalties  for  crime  to  be  marked  off  like  squares  on  a  checkerboard, 
or,  at  any  rate,  like  the  unequal  divisions  that  children  make  of 
their  candy ;  one  offense  has  such  a  penalty  attached,  another  such 
a  penalty. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  provision  of  maximum  terms  was  an 
excellent  beginning  to  habituate  the  mind  to  the  change  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make  from  the  idea  of  allotted  penalty  to  the  idea  of 
sufficient  margin  for  reformation. 

Frederick  H.  Hines  said  : 

I  do  not  mean  to  object  to  the  proposition.  If  it  require  one 
Court  to  take  a  man  in,  he  ought  to  have  the  right  to  go,  at  stated 
intervals,  before  another  Court,  and  they  should  pass  upon  his 
fitness  to  be  released. 

The  question  being  raised  that  some  prisoners  might  pre- 
tend to  be  reformed,  Mr.  Brockway  replied : 

In  relation  to  the  point,  that  the  rascals  will  get  out  by  pretence 
and  the  impulsive  good  fellows  will  be  retained.  What  is  the 
tendency  of  the  experience  now  ?  We  send  a  rascal  to  State  Prison 
and  he  does  not  arouse  himself  to  take  on  the  semblance  of  virtue 
for  the  purpose  of  release;  he  follows  his  bent  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  if  he  consents  to  appear  to  be  virtuously  inclined 
something  is  gained.     Actually,  there  is  no  difficulty.     The  condi- 
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tions  of  progress  toward  release  must  be  very  different  from  the 
coarse,  rude  rules  of  the  prison  to-day.  We  simply  require  good 
work  and  no  fighting  or  assaults  upon  officers,  as  conditions  of  good 
diet.  We  must  take  things  trifling  in  themselves,  things  which 
indicate  good  intentions.  I  say  to  a  man:  **  Here  is  a  law;  you 
have  the  motive  to  obedience,  and  if  you  cannot  keep  that  little 
law,  what  ground  have  we  to  suppose  that  in  this  great  State  of  New 
York,  where  you  are  not  liable  to  detection,  you  will  resist 
temptation  ?* '  These  little  tests  make  the  question  easy  to  determine. 
Another  thing ;  the  really  bad  man  cannot  dissemble  in  that  regard. 

George  W.  Burchard,  of  Wisconsin,  said : 

It  cannot  be  successfully  controverted,  that  we  have  no  business 
to  punish  men,  that  that  word  "punishment"  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  all  our  laws,  rules  and  regulations,  as  connected  with 
prisons,  and  that,  if  we  should  do  that,  or  if  we  could  eliminate  it  from 
our  minds,  we  should  approach  the  consideration  of  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  prisons  and  prison  affairs  relieved  of  a  good 
deal  of  embarrassment.  I  take  it  that  our  sole  authority  in  the 
premises  is  simply  to  protect  society,  and  that  there  is  no  reason,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  why  we  should  punish  A,  B  or  C,  and  least  of 
all,  any  reason  why  we  should  punish  A  tor  the  purpose  of  deterring 
B  from  committing  some  offense.  Stated  in  other  words,  we  have 
no  business  to  make  an  example  for  the  benefit  or  encouragement  of 
other  men,  even  to  deter  them  from  committing  the  same  or  other 
offenses,  but  we  have  a  right,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  ourselves 
by  the  theory  of  defense,  and  by  protecting  ourselves  we  protect 
society. 

Now,  how  can  this  be  done  ?  Can  it  be  done  by  having  an  in- 
flexible rule  that  every  man  that  steals  a  sheep  shall  suffer  the  same 
penalty,  the  same  degree  of  restriction  ?  Is  that  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  society  ?  Not  at  all.  In  one  case,  there  may  have 
been  a  thousand  things  leading  a  man  to  it,  and  already,  when  he 
has  once  done  it,  the  stings  of  conscience  are  upon  him,  and  there 
is  no  sort  of  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will  commit  the  thing 
again.  What  would  you  do  in  his  case?  Simply  keep  him  in  con- 
finement until  there  shall  be  evidence  to  satisfy  whomsoever  has 
charge  of  the  matter — it  may  be  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
prison,  if  you  please,  a  committee  of  judges,  a  certain  tribunal — 
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that  shall  convince  them  that  the  man,  if  released,  will  live  at 
liberty  and  respect  and  obey  the  law.  When  that  evidence  is 
furnished,  is  it  not  better  to  turn  him  out  and  have  of  him  a  self- 
sustaining  citizen,  a  man  that  takes  care  of  himself  and  helps  take 
care  of  others  ? 

The  other  man  who  stole  the  sheep,  under  the  present  sjrstem,  b 
sentenced  for  a  year  and  a  day  and  serves  out  his  time,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  he  will  steal  the  first  sheep  he  can  lay  his  hands  on 
when  he  gets  out ;  why  discharge  him  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  G.  Byers  said : 

In  the  administration  of  criminal  law  there  is  a  very  wide 
difference,  some  men  getting  a  severer  sentence  than  other  men 
who  are  more  criminal  than  they.  The  indeterminate  sentence 
would  correct  that,  a  very  important  thing  to  be  corrected  in  the 
judicial  system  of  our  country. 

It  will  bring  into  our  prison  management  the  reformatory 
influences  that  are  needed.  It  will  secure  exactly  the  type  of  men 
we  need.  Only  pure,  lofty,  philanthropic  men  who  have  the  leisure 
and  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work,  would  be  sum- 
moned to  these  places,  and  they  would  remain  in  them  so  as  to 
become  familiar  with  their  duties  and  able  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities. So  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  means  more  than 
simply  depriving  the  individual  of  his  liberty ;  it  means  that  the 
men  who  see  him  every  day  shall  judge  the  question,  instead  of  its 
being  left  to  the  Judge  and  jury  to  determine. 

W.  D.  Patterson  of  Ohio  said : 

It  would  be  just  as  proper  for  a  physician  to  come  into  my  sick- 
room and  say  to  me,  "  You  are  diseased  and  I  will  keep  you  in  bed 
six  months  until  you  are  cured,**  as  it  would  be  for  the  Judge  upon 
his  seat  to  say  to  the  prisoner  after  he  has  been  tried  and  convicted, 
*'  I  will  send  you  to  prison  for  five  years."  If  this  is  a  disease, 
then  I  claim  that  the  person  deserves  and  ought  to  have  treatment 
until  the  disease  is  removed.  Now,  some  persons,  in  the  very- 
nature  of  the  case,  must  determine  when  the  prisoner  is  cured  of 
his  disease.  I  submit,  whether  or  not  the  prison  authorities,  the 
Warden  and  the  Board  of  Managers,  who  are  in  daily  contact  with 
the  prisoner,  are  not  better  able  to  judge  as  to  the  time  when  his 
cure  is  effected  than  the  Judge  and  the  jury  which  tries  the  man. 
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Having  quoted  these  high  authorities  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  time  sentences,  and  the  introduction  of  indeter- 
minate sentences,  we  may  wisely  suggest  the  importance  of 
having  a  Prison  Visiting  Society  wherever  there  is  a  peni- 
tentiary or  a  jail.  By  this  means  the  Commission  on  Discharge ^ 
as  we  have  already  named  it,  can  be  safely  and  wisely  com- 
posed. 

PRISON    OFFICERS. 

The  result  of  experience  in  the  management  of  Prisons  con- 
firms the  principle  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
appointment  of  officers. 

The  care  of  human  beings  of  different  ages,  conditions, 
temperaments  and  capacities  is  no  small  matter.  The  first 
requisite  should  be  that  so  pertinently  announced  by  Thomas 
a'  Kempis:  "No  man  can  safely  govern,  that  would  not 
cheerfiiUy  become  subject ;  no  man  can  safely  command,  that 
has  not  truly  learned  to  obey."  It  is  always  an  important 
accomplishment  in  the  care  of  an  institution,  to  first  govern 
ourselves. 

The  Separate  system  requires  this  especially,  and  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy,  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  continues  a  practice  success- 
fiilly  introduced  under  the  administration  of  Edward  Town- 
send,  of  collecting  the  Overseers,  some  five  days  each  week, 
and  considering  subjects  of  penal  discipline,  offering  instruction 
and  hearing  reports. 

At  an  important  conference  held  at  Chicago,  December, 
1884,  Mr.  Cassidy  being  called  to  the  chair,  said: 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  right  kind  of  men 
for  officers.  He  thought  a  training  school  in  each  prison,  for  officers, 
would  be  a  desirable  thing.  The  pay  of  officers  was  an  important 
matter.  Capacity  and  time  in  service  should  be  important  consid- 
erations in  the  matter  of  remuneration.  There  should  also  be  a 
condition  that  no  removals  could  be  made  without  cause.  Until 
some  such  system  was  adopted,  the  prisons  would  suffer.  The  train- 
ing of  the  officers  was  a  very  important  matter.  In  the  employment 
of  the  prison  officer  the  necessary  qualifications  should  be  inquired 
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into.  An  officer  should  not  be  taken  on  trial  over  35  years  of  age. 
The  officers  should  also  be  mechanics.  Change  on  account  of  poli- 
tics should  not  be  tolerated. 

A  wise  discrimination  of  character,  a  sympathetic  nature,  a  cheerful 
bearing  and  a  patient  disposition,  are  among  the  virtues  which 
should  be  added  to  firmness  with  kindness,  persuasion  with  author- 
ity, and  hopefulness  and  encouragement  with  a  strict  adherence  to 
duty. 

A  valuable  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Supt  Hite,  of  the 
Lancaster,  O.,  reform  farm,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  advisabili- 
ty of  employing  inmates  in  subordinate  positions,  said  that  he 
thought  in  many  instances  it  could  be  properly  done.  His 
school  was  organized  on  the  fcimily  plan,  and  all  the  subordin- 
ate officers  were  selected  by  the  superintendent. 

It  is  frequently  observed  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  that  the 
prisoners  employed  as  runners,  millers,  cooks,  cleaners,  gar- 
deners, &c.,  are  polite,  well-behaved  and  stimulated  to  reform 
their  lives.  The  thought  has  occurred  that  if  more  female  la- 
bor was  employed  there  might  be  found  advantages  that  are 
not  now  realized.  The  Matrons  at  the  Penitentiary  and  Coun- 
ty Prison  and  House  of  Correction  are  certainly  representative 
officers  of  this  recommendation.  The  influence  of  woman  in 
all  reformatory  work  is  apparent,  whenever  given  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  Society  has  profited  largely  by  the  recent  admission  of 
competent  women  into  the  Acting  Committee.  Their  sugges- 
tions have  proven  of  marked  advantage,  and  with  the  time, 
intelligence,  and  high  moral  force  they  have  given  to  the  work 
both  in  and  out  of  the  prisons,  there  has  been  a  gain  that 
promises  incalculable  good. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson's  labors  among  the  women  of  the 
County  Prison  have  been  constant  and  well  rewarded  by 
many  instances  of  reform.  Her  report  published  elsewhere 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

Dr.  Rachel  L.  Bodley,  in  her  visits  to  the  Mayor  on  the 
subject  of  Police  Matrons  for  Station  houses,  of  which  a  report 
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appears  on  another  page,  and  her  examination  of  the  cells  of 
Police  Stations,  has  been  of  special  value ;  while  the  other 
women  visitors  have  rendered  important  services  according  to 
their  appointments  and  abilities. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

So  far  as  the  recommendations  of  the  Society  are  concerned 
on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  that  is,  forcing  them 
if  need  be,  to  obey,  or  rather  holding  them  while  under  restraint, 
to  obedience  of  the  rules  of  the  institution  and  reforming  their 
lives,  the  text  may  be  briefly  stated  as  Premiums  vs.  Penalties. 
The  Pennsylvania  system  is  in  accord  with  this.  A  model 
system  that  is  "  known  by  its  fruits."  What  a  contrast  with 
the  insurrections  in  other  prisons,  the  many  recommitments, 
the  feelings  of  resentment,  the  acts  of  violence,  the  bitterness, 
the  refusal  to  work ;  the  general  character  of  the  institution 
where  corporal  and  harsh  punishments  are  administered. 

The  key  to  reformation  is  to  be  found  in  encouragement, 
kindness,  sympathy  with  the  offender  but  a  detestation  of  the 
offence,  in  showing  the  prisoner  what  a  good  life  will  bring  ; 
and  where  there  are  infractions  and  disobedience,  gradually 
taking  away  comforts,  to  prove  that  it  does  not  pay  to  disobey, 
and  that  wrong  doing  brings  unhappiness. 

Advice,  argument,  and  time  will  do  more  to  prevent  in- 
fractions of  the  right,  than  threats,  haste  and  harsh  treatment. 
The  remark  "just  think  over  this  awhile"  will  often  change 
the  whole  current  of  prisoners'  evil  purposes.  Remember,  they 
are  under  control — they  are  in  the  Warden's  power.  They 
often  need  but  time  "to  think  about  it."  There  are  now  no 
dark  cells  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Every  prisoner  has  his 
own  punishments  within  his  own  control.  The  comforts  can 
be  retained  or  they  can  be  withdrawn,  according  to  the  conduct 
of  the  recipient.  They  can,  if  taken  away,  be  restored  by 
penitence  and  attention  to  the  rules  of  the  institution.  The 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  management  of  the  Eastern 
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Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  punishments  in  some 
other  States,  is  shown  by  a  few  quotations : 

Mr.  Brush,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  says  punishments  should  be 
severe  enough  to  insure  obedience.  In  Sing  Sing  every  mode  of 
pimishment  was  tried  that  was  known  to  the  civilized  world  fVom 
the  Spanish  inquisition  to  the  more  modem  methods.  They  had 
tried  the  thumb-screws  and  other  tortures.  The  rings  were  still 
there  and  the  marks  were  there,  but  no  system  seemed  to  prove 
adequate.  About  a  year  ago  the  attorney  general  decided  that 
corporal  punishment  should  not  prevail,  but  that  refractory 
criminals  should  be  subjected  to  solitary  confinement  and  fed  on 
bread  and  water.  This  proved  ineffective  and  the  prisoners  laughed 
at  the  methods.  The  discipline  of  the  prison  was  in  jeopardy,  and 
the  prisoners  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  bloody  riot.  A  plan 
was  at  length  promulgated  which  has  proved  sufficient.  It  con- 
sisted in  handcufHng  the  recreant  and  feistening  him  to  the  wall, 
stretched  at  full  length,  and  in  this  way  he  became  his  own  punisher. 
When  he  was  willing  to  obey  orders  he  was  released.  The  speaker 
exhibited  a  small  model  showing  the  system,  saying  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  having  punishments  in  prison  that  could  not  be  known  to 
the  public.  The  man  who  would  strike  another  with  a  whip  must 
by  necessity  become  brutalized,  or  at  least  hardened. 

Warden  Nicholson,  of  the  Detroit  workhouse,  says  he  has  a 
similar  arrangement,  which  is  most  successful. 

Mr.  Warner,  of  the  Pittsburgh  house  of  correction,  believes  in 
some  such  method  of  punishment  in  preference  to  the  whip. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  Wisconsin,  questions  whether  this  mode  of 
punishment  is  not  cruel. 

Mr.  Warner,  of  the  Pittsburgh  workhouse,  has  a  plan  of  placing 
men  who  refuse  to  labor,  in  a  box-like  cell  without  food  or  drink. 
Two  days  he  says,  are  sufficient  to  bring  the  prisoner  round.  An 
officer  goes  round  every  six  hours,  and  he  adds  :  '^  It  is  laughable 
to  notice  how  quickly  the  men  thus  punished  express  their  willing- 
ness to  work." 

Warden  ^eed,  of  Minnesota,  says  he  has  no  trouble  about  men 
refusing  to  work,  and  he  believes  in  kind  and  just  treatment.  He 
is  opposed  to  all  cruel  punishments. 
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Warden  McClaughry,  of  Joliet,  111.,  says  when  he  assumed  the 
management  of  Joliet  he  had  three  physicians  examine  the  method 
of  stringing  up,  and  they  decided  that  physical  injury  might  ensue 
from  this  system.  Recreants  were  now  punished  by  solitary  con- 
finement, with  their  hands  locked  to  the  cell  doors. 

The  effect  of  the  New  York  custom  can  be  traced  by  the 
following  statement  of  Warden  Willis  of  the  Missouri  Peniten- 
tiary: 

Two  years  ago  there  had  been  trouble  in  the  Sing  Sing  prison^ 
which  the  prisoners  read  about  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  result  of 
it  was  that  the  Missouri  prison  had  been  burned.  He  had  visited 
Sing  Sing,  and  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  punishment  there 
that  he  had  adopted  it  in  Missouri.  The  lash  was  also  sometimes 
used  there. 

We  are  satisfied  that  if  these  parties  interested  in  prison 
discipline  would  visit  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  carefully  examine  the  whole  system  of  individual 
treatment,  the  absence  of  punishments  and  the  adopted  plan 
of  premiums  for  industry  and  good  behaviour,  they  would  be 
convinced  that  their  systems  should  undergo  a  change. 

There  is  no  difficulty  where  prisoners  are  given  a  partner- 
ship in  their  labor,  by  which  they  can  earn  something  by 
working  beyond  their  task ;  where  they  can  lessen  their  terms 
by  good  behaviour ;  where  the  Warden  carries  out  the  indi- 
vidual treatment ;  where  there  is  a  Moral  Instructor,  to  counsel 
each  prisoner  in  his  cell ;  where  there  is  a  Prison  Society  that 
visits  the  inmates,  and  by  the  separate  system  can  quietly  labor 
with  each  inmate  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  cell. 

During  the  year,  on  one  of  the  visits  of  Mr.  Cassidy  to  the 
conferences,  which  we  are  pleased  to  note  are  being  held 
fi-equently  throughout  the  world,  a  prominent  Warden  doubted 
the  wonderful  statements  Warden  Cassidy  made  respecting 
the  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  system. 

He  was  invited  to  visit  the  institution  and  examine  the 
system,  see  the  order,  the  general  cheerfulness  of  the  prisoners,, 
the  result  of  the  premium  plan.     He  did  so.     He  spent  an 
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entire  day,  and  upon  leaving  expressed  himself  as  more  than 
satisfied. 

This  incident  confirms  the  statements  made  by  that  eminent 
leader  in  prison  discipline,  whom  Ex-Gov.  Hoyt  calls  the 
Boanerges  of  Penology — Hon.  Richard  Vaux — in  his  excel- 
lent address  on  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  System,  of  June  20th, 
1884,  in  which  he  quotes  the  prophetic  views  of  his  father, 
Roberts  Vaux.  One  paragraph  of  this  early  advocate  of  the 
Separate  System  is  worthy  of  quotation.  It  is  from  his  reply 
in  1827,  to  William  Roscoe,  of  Lx>ndon :  "I  cannot  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  consequences  which  thy  pamphlet  predicts, 
''that  a  great  number  of  individuals  will  probably  be  put  to 
death  by  the  superinduction  of  diseases  inseparable  from  such 
mode  of  treatment* 

"  In  separate  confinement  every  prisoner  is  placed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  made  more  corrupt  by  his  imprisonment, 
since  the  least  association  of  convicts  with  each  other  must 
inevitably  yield  pernicious  consequences  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

''  In  separate  confinement  a  specific  graduation  of  punish- 
ment can  be  obtained,  as  surely  and  with  as  much  &cility  as  by 
any  other  system." 

Mr.  Vaux,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  has 
greatly  promoted  this  discipline,  and  in  the  address  from  which 
we  quote  he  says  of  punishment:  "To  be  effective  should  be 
applied  to  him  as  an  individual.  Whatever  may  serve  to 
elevate  his  moral  character  and  strengthen  it,  to  induce  reform 
and  inspire  better  aims  in  life,  are  addressed  to  his  developing 
remorse."  He  concludes  the  address  with  these  forcible 
words :  "  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  system  rests  its  claims  for 
recognition  and  adoption  on  the  sugge*stions  of  philosophy, 
and  the  teaching  of  experience,  confirmed  by  half  a  century  of 
trial.     It  must  teach  and  wait" 
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LABORS   OF   THE   ACTING   COMMITTEE. 

Fifty  members  constitute  this  committee,  with  the  official 
right  from  the  State  to  visit  the  prisons  and  the  prisoners. 

These  visits  are  made  in  the  cells  with  the  doors  closed  or 
at  the  cell  doors,  the  former  being  preferred. 

During  the  past  year  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  there  were 
reported,  422  visits;  3336  visits  were  made  in  the  cells  and 
2 III  interviews  were  had  at  the  cell  doors.  An  average  of 
446  prisoners  were  individually  visited  each  month. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  these  visits  the  following  in- 
cident is  cited : 

At  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  State  Penitentiary  one  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  found  a  man  sentenced  a  few  days  before,  for  one  year 
for  burglary.  His  next  door  neighbor,  a  woman,  had  unkind 
ieelings  toward  him.  She  alleged  she  was  robbed  at  night  and 
called  for  help.  Her  neighbor  was  hard  of  hearing,  and  his  wife 
had  extreme  difficulty  to  get  him  up.  He  partly  dressed  and 
hurried  into  his  neighbor's.  Officers  had  arrived  and  she  declared 
there  was  the  man  who  had  robbed  her.  He  protested  and  declared 
he  was  innocent,  but  was  tried  and  convicted  on  her  charge.  He 
had  been  a  temperance  lecturer  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  a 
man  of  excellent  character.  However,  he  had  no  witnesses.  The 
woman  swore  she  saw  him  take  her  silver,  etc.  He  was  sentenced 
for  one  year.  Ex-Governor  Hoyt  defended  him,  but  the  poor  man 
gave  way  to  excitement  in  court,  broke  out  into  wild  prayer,  and  it 
was  called  shamming  religion. 

When  found  by  the  Prison  Committee,  an  investigation  was 
made  \  one  hundred  persons  testified  to  his  good  character.  Judge 
Hare  reconsidered  his  sentence,  and  he  is  out  on  bail,  and  is  believed 
to  be  an  innocent  man.  The  Acting  Committee  of  the  Prison 
Society  does  not  interest  itself  in  general  for  pardons,  but  here  was 
an  unusual  case,  and  but  for  its  interposition  this  man  must  have 
remained  in  the  penitentiary  for  one  year,  although  innocent. 

To  the  County  Prison  the  number  of  visits  made  by  the 
committee  amounted  to  376.  The  number  of  interviews  with 
the  prisoners  in  the  cells  or  at  the  doors  was  not  recorded. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson  and  the  other  ladies  on  the  committee 
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made  a  large  number  of  visits  to  the  female  departments  of 
the  prisons,  but  a  full  record  was  not  kept  Many  of  the 
visitors  do  not  render  reports  of  their  visits,  so  that  the  number 
of  prisoners  actually  visited  may  be  largely  increased. 

At  the  County  Prison  Mrs.  Nicholson  made  45  visits  to 
female  prisoners.  She  entered  on  the  average  ten  cells  each 
visit,  making  450.  Her  visits  to  prisoners'  families  numbered 
20;  letters  written  in  behalf  of  prisoners,  60;  aided  in  reaching 
their  homes,  23;  situations  found  upon  release,  20;  pledges 
taken,  86 ;  books  furnished  to  the  library  (religious  and  tem- 
perance), 300;  literature  distributed,  thousands  of  pages. 

She  adds  to  her  report : 

I  have  reason  to  believe  eight  this  year  have  been  led  to  trust  in 
the  right.  The  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  some  of  their  testi- 
monies is  at  times  startling.  I  learn  to  love  these  children  of 
sorrow,  and  many  of  them  look  to  me  for  advice,  long  after  they 
have  left  the  prison. 

Some  of  the  girls  have  proved  valuable  servants.  A  lady,  who 
has  tried  one  for  a  year,  writes :  "I  feel  under  obligations  to  thee, 
for  thy  kindness  in  procuring  me  so  valuable  a  domestic." 

Some  conception  of  her  work  may  be  gathered  by  the 
following  cases : 

A  German  woman  was  convicted,  she  could  not  speak  English, 
I  brought  her  from  her  cell  to  hear  the  singing,  and  ftunished  her 
with  German  papers.  On  one  of  my  visits  the  officers  called  my 
attention  to  her,  as  she  seemed  in  deep  sorrow,  and  they  asked  me 
to  bring  an  interpreter.  When  the  interpreter  talked  gently  to  her 
in  her  native  tongue,  of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  a  faint  ray  of 
intelligence  gradually  came  into  the  woman's  face,  and  slowly  her 
hands  were  raised,  her  face  grew  brighter,  and  with  a  loving 
exclamation,  and  hands  and  arms  extended,  she  clasped  them  around 
the  lady  I  had  brought  and  burst  into  tears.  The  language  of  her 
native  land,  and  the  reference  to  the  great  truths  of  life  touched 
her  so  that  she  freely  told  her  sorrows,  and  they  knelt  together  in 
prayer,  and  they  sang  a  German  hymn  ;  the  woman's  face  seemed 
radiant  with  beauty  and  joy.  But  we  found  the  poor  woman  was 
more  insane  than  wicked,  and  after  counselling  with  the  physicians, 
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and  seeing  unmistakable  evidence  of  insa^y,  and  that  the  prison 
was  not  the  place  for  her,  we  had  her  removed  to  the  Asylum  at 
Norristown  where  she  is  being  kindly  cared  for. 

Another  was  that  of  a  colored  girl  from  Delaware.  I  wrote  to 
her  late  employer,  telling  of  her  distress.  A  response  and  visit 
came  to  me  from  a  refined  and  educated  lady,  wife  of  a  prominent 
physician  of  Dover,  and  she  thinks  she  cannot  thank  me  enough  for 
restoring  this  child  to  her  old  home.  She  has  visited  her.  This  girl 
was  raised  by  the  lady's  mother,  who  on  her  death-bed,  said  :  "  Take 
care  of  Lizza.**  Hence  her  solicitude.  The  girl's  time  expired,  and 
the  lady  came  from  Dover,  bringing  her  clothes,  and  took  her  to  her 
old  home. 

The  House  of  Correction  has  also  been  visited  and  valuable 
reports  have  been  made  by  the  Committee  intrusted  with  that 
particular  labor.  Mrs  Nicholson  reports  1 2  visits,  distributing 
3000  pages  of  valuable  literature,  holding  20  meetings  in  the 
sewing  room  and  receiving  40  pledges. 

POUCE  MATRONS. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  having  a  Matron  at  each  Police 
Station,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  attending  to  females  when 
arrested  and  placed  in  the  Station  houses,  it  is  gratifying  to 
report  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mayor  King  before  retiring 
from  office  was  to  appoint  Margaret  Watt  as  Matron  for  the 
Central  Station.  This  appointment  has  proven  satisfactory, 
and  the  present  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  William  B. 
Smith,  will  continue  this  reform  and  seek  to  perfect  it  by  pro- 
viding suitable  accommodations  for  Matrons  at  each  Station. 
He  recommends  the  &mily  system — ^that  is,  to  place  the 
Station  Houses  under  the  immediate  care  of  married  persons, 
the  husband  and  wife  each  to  be  paid  for  their  services.  He 
holds  that  this  will  secure  the  best  attention. 

The  Society  sent  the  following  petition  to  the  Select  and 
Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  December  23,  1884: 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons  respectfully  petitions  your  honorable  body  to  make  provision 
for  Matrons  at  the  Police  Stations,  to  have  charge  of  such  females  as 
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may  be  arrested,  and  especially  to  have  care  of  them  when  detained 
through  the  night  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  search  them. 

In  Providence,  Chicago,  Rochester,  and  several  other  cities,  this 
reform  has  been  introduced,  and  although  partially  tried  in  this  city, 
has  proven  highly  satisfactory,  but  your  action  seems  required  to 
perfect  it. 

PRISON    VANS. 

The  inadequate  accommodation  for  transferring  prisoners 
to  and  from  the  Station  Houses  and  Courts  has  interested  the 
Society  in  securing  more  vans  and  better  treatment  The  feet 
of  crowding  many  men  together  into  a  van  in  order  to  save 
trips  and  expense  has  met  a  decided  protest  It  came  lo  the 
notice  of  this  Committee  that  one  man  was  taken  from  the  van 
dead  upon  reaching  Moyamensing  Prison.  Although  no  proof 
existed  of  death 'being  caused  by  overcrowding  there  was 
reason  to  believe  injury  may  often  result  therefrom. 

The  contract  van  system  is  bad.  Whenever  this  is  adopted 
there  is  an  incentive  to  make  money  by  using  but  few  vans, 
making  the  fewest  trips  and  overcrowding.  Specials  efforts 
have  been  made  by  visiting  the  Mayor  and  Chief  of  Police  and 
the  following  from  Mayor  Smith  is  encouraging : 

January  i^thy  iSSs- 
A.  H.  Love,  Esq.  : 

My  dear  Sir — Actuated  by  the  desire  to  advance  the  operation  of 
the  Police  Department  and  add  such  comforts  as  humanity  dictates, 
I  have  had  presented  to  Councils  an  ordinance  placing  the  service  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  with  provision  for  new  vans  and  the  pro- 
per repair  of  the  old  ones. 

I  am  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  ^dsdom,  safety  and  benefits  which 
will  arise  from  this  form  over  the  present  abominable  and  inefficient 
contract  service.  The  crowding  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  long  de- 
tention in  the  vans,  because  of  too  extended  routes,  and  the  use  of 
animals  which  barely  can  drag  themselves  along,  are  so  inhuman, 
that  I  look  with  great  hope  to  the  reform  of  the  present  service.  I 
will  esteem  most  highly  your  support  of  a  project  which  I  know 
your  own    good  nature  and  the  objects  of  your  Association  so 
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strongly  desire.     If  you  could  call  and  have  a  talk  with  Chief  Stew- 
art or  myself,  we  would  gladly  give  you  our  expressions. 

Yours  Truly,        Wm.  B.  Smith. 

SEEKING  AND   GIVING   INFORMATION. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  penal 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  impart  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  to  establish  a  national 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  following  circular  letter  and  ques- 
tions have  been  sent  out  to  the  wardens  and  keepers  of  five 
hundred  penitentiaries  and  jails  in  this  country.  The  replies 
that  are  being  received  are  very  valuable  and  evince  consider- 
able interest  in  the  matter. 

Respected  Friend  :  At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee of  the  **  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,**  held  Third  month  20th,  1884,  the 
following  was  adopted: 

"That  a  committee  of  five,  with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  be 
and  is  hereby  appointed  to  open  communication  with  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  view  to  the 
organization  of  similar  Societies  to  our  Philadelphia  Prison  Society, 
the  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bureau  of  prison  statistics. 

"  That  a  correspondence  be  opened  with  Wardens  and  Inspectors 
of  penal  institutions,  business  men  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  in  each  city  or  town,  wherein  a  penitentiary, 
prison,  or  jail  may  be  located,  soliciting  a  reply  to  the  enclosed 
questions,  which  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  in  replying  are  so 
arranged  that  you  can  answer  almost  in  monosyllables.  *  * 

We  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  you  with  our  Journal  of  Prison 
Discipline  and  Philanthropy  and  other  publications  whenever  re- 
quested. 

Respectfully,  Alfred  H.  Love, 

Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Correspondence, 

219  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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QUESTIONS. 

/.    What  is  the  name  of  your  Penal  Institution  ? 

2,  How  many  prisoners  have  you  ? 

J.    What  is  the  average  number  of  commitments  per  annum  f 

4.    What  is  your  system  f  Is  it  Congregate ^  Separate^  or  any  other  t 

J*.  Are  your  prisoners  employed^  and  if  so,  at  what  f 

6,  Is  it  on  the  ^'Contract  Labor''  plan  ? 

7,  Is  there  a  Prison  Society  in  your  place  f 

8,  Can  you  and  will  you  form  a  Prison  Society  to  be  auxiliary  to 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alletnating  the  Miseries  of  PubUc 
Prisons  ? 

p.  H^ll  you  accept  tlie  position  of  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society,  if  we  furnish  you  regularly  with  our  Annual 
Journal  and  other  publications  ? 

10.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  influential  citizens  in  your  place 
with  whom  we  can  directly  communicate  on  this  subject? 

CHARLES    HERITAGE. 

The  agency  of  this  Society  with  the  County  Prison  was 
filled  by  Charles  Heritage  for  two  years  and  two  months, 
until  the  i8th  of  November,  1884,  when  we  sustained  our  great 
loss  by  his  sudden  death. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  present  an  excellent  likeness  of 
him,  and  from  his  widow  we  have  received  a  large  and 
handsomely-framed  portrait  which  hangs  in  our  rooms. 

Our  memorial  herewith  will  represent  to  some  extent  our 
aippreciation  of  his  valuable  labors,  and  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Manayunk  Chronicle  and  Advertiser  aid  us  in  pre- 
serving a  record  of  his  estimable  life : 

Mr.  Heritage,  who  was  in  his  55  th  year,  had  been  ailing  for  many 
months,  and  only  recently  was  confined  to  the  house  with  some 
heart  trouble,  and  was  not  expected  to  recover.  But  the  attack 
moderated,  and  he  resumed  his  duties. 

About  6  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  i8th  instant,  near  Tenth 
and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia,  he  had  a  sudden  attack 
which  rendered  him  helpless.     He  went  into  a  drug  store  in  the 
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vicinity  and  medical  aid  was  summoned,  but  he  died  in  a  few 
minutes  of  heart  disease. 

He  was  a  man  of  marked  energy  of  character,  and  has  had  an 
eventful  life.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  printer,  and  soon  became  an 
active  politician,  his  sympathies  strongly  attracting  him  to  the 
Republican  party.  As  a  member  of  the  Perseverance  Hose  Com- 
pany, he  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Old  Fire  Department.  But 
he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  rougher  element  which  ruled  in  those 
days,  threw  off  debasing  associations,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
became  a  temperance  reformer.  He  started  a  paper  called  the 
Temperance  Blessing  and  organized  a  series  of  meetings  under  the 
same  title,  which  were  held  in  the  room  now  occupied  as  the 
museum  in  Independence  Hall.  These  meetings,  which  consisted 
of  short  lectures  and  entertainments,  were  very  successful,  and  won 
for  him  the  cognomen  of  **  Father  Heritage.** 

A  little  over  two  years  ago,  when  the  position  of  Prison  Agent 
was  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  William  J.  Mullen,  Mr.  Heritage,, 
who  was  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  kind  of  work  required,  was 
called  to  the  position  by  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons.     The  Press  of  Wednesday  truly  said : 

**  Father  Heritage  entered  upon  the  work  of  reformation  in 
earnest,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  result  of  his  persistent  labor 
was  apparent.  Many  of  the  petty  cases  of  crime  were  dismissed 
from  prison,  and  in  numerous  instances  where  the  offense  was  of  a 
trivial  character  and  the  first  committed  by  the  prisoner,  the 
humiliation  of  incarceration  was  avoided.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
special  mission  of  Agent  Heritage  to  look  after  youthful  oflfenders, 
and  many  such  have  been  rescued  at  the  beginning  of  criminal 
careers.  *  *  *  Father  Heritage  was  a  familiar  visitor  to  all  of 
the  police  courts  of  the  city.  He  always  had  a  sad  case  of  imprison- 
ment meriting  the  leniency  of  the  magistrate,  and  he  usually  gained 
his  point.     It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  fill  his  place." 

At  the  funeral  the  following  appropriate  words  were  spoken : 

All  were  impressed  with  the  interest  he  manifested  in  and  the  zeal 
he  exhibited  for  the  criminals  of  society,  whom  he  so  feithfuUy 
served  as  Prison  Agent.  Indeed,  his  chief  anxiety  seemed  to  be 
how  he  could  best  alleviate  their  sufferings,  quite  forgetful  of  his 
own  pain  and  weakness.     This  spirit  of  self-denial  especially  ex- 
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hibited  itself,  when  on  a  subsequent  morning  he  arose  from  a  sick- 
bed and  appeared  in  jail  and  court  in  order  to  plead  the  cases  of 
youthful  delinquents. 

And  this  is  the  fittest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  him — ^his  self- 
denying  labors  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  of  society. 

And  the  most  enduring  monument  that  shall  be  reared,  will  not 
consist  of  marble  or  granite  column,  but  grateful  memories,  changed 
characters  and  altered  lives. 

A  remarkable  incident  was  mentioned :  Mr.  Heritage  had 
some  time  before  his  death  handed  the  following  hymn  to  a 
friend  to  be  sung  at  his  funeral : 

When  pulse  beats  low,  and  cheeks  grow  pale, 
And  storms  of  life  are  fiercely  dnven  ; 

When  fairest  prospects  quickly  fail. 
How  sweet  to  have  a  hope  of  Heaven  ! 

When  lone  and  wandering  far  from  home, 

No  kind  relief  to  us  is  given ; 
Oh  !  what  would  then  of  us  become, 

If  we  had  not  a  hope  of  Heaven  ? 

When  friends  that  seemed  so  near  and  dear, 

Are  from  our  bosoms  swiftly  riven. 
And  life's  bright  joys  in  gloom  appear, 

How  sweet  to  have  a  hope  of  Heaven ! 

And  when  the  end  is  drawing  nigh. 

Of  life  thro'  which  we  long  have  striven. 
When  we  alas  !  must  droop  and  die. 

How  sweet  to  have  a  hope  of  Heaven  ! 

At  the  first  meeting  after  his  death  Alfred  H.  Love,  Henry 
L.  Claghorn  and  Hon.  George  W.  Hall  were  then  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  After  this  a  profound  silence 
came  over  the  meeting,  when  appropriate  remarks  were  made 
by  Henry  L.  Claghorn,  Humphreys  Garrigues,  Jabez  Wood 
George  W.  Hall,  E.  M.  Bruce,  Dr.  J.  W.  Walk,  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Cadwallader  and  others. 

We  extract  from  his  valuable  reports  received  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death  the  following : 

I  am  daily  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  sins  of  omission 
are  the  parents  of  the  sins  of  commission,  for  in  my  firequent  visits 
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to  homes,  I  often  find  mothers  bestowing  more  care  and  attention 
on  their  flowers,  than  on  their  children.  And  again,  we  are  all 
forced  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  places  where  the  seeds  of  morality, 
truth  and  virtue  are  sown,  are  few  in  number,  compared  to  those 
where  vice,  immorality  and  sin  of  all  kinds  are  engendered. 
Churches  (the  great  levers  of  moral  reform),  are  open  but  a  few 
hours  in  the  whole  week,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  places  where 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  all  who  enter  are  being  corrupted,  are  shut 
but  a  few  hours  (if  at  all)  during  the  whole  week. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  social  nature  of  mankind,  and  the 
surroundings  from  which  flow  their  respective  influences  to  save  or 
destroy,  as  the  individual  chooses,  who  is  allured  or  led  by  others, 
with  the  great  preponderance  of  attraction  on  the  side  of  evil,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  are  so  many  that  become  victims,  and 
perish  in  sight  of  our  churches  (God's  houses  of  refuge),  even  in 
this  Christian  City  of  Brotherly  Love  ?  One  placed  in  the  position 
that  I  am,  cannot  help  but  notice  the  different  crimes  which  are 
committed,  especially  among  the  youth  of  our  City;  although 
oftentimes  boys  are  sent  to  prison,  when  after  a  little  investigation 
on  my  part,  they  are  found  innocent  of  the  charges. 

For  instance,  a  little  boy  of  twelve  years  was  charged,  with  two 
others,  with  stealing  two  pairs  of  suspenders.  The  mother  (who 
was  an  invalid),  explained  the  matter,  and  I  was  assured  the  boy 
was  innocent.  I  saw  the  prosecutor,  but  he  insisted  on  prosecuting. 
As  soon  as  possible,  I  had  the  child's  case  brought  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  who  after  hearing  the  testimony  ignored  the  Bill. 

We  continue  to  receive  quite  a  large  number  of  boys,  most  of 
whom  are  charged  with  petty  larcenies  During  the  time  the 
homicide  cases  were  being  acted  upon,  their  cases  had  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  result  was,  that  those  who  were  unable  to  get 
bail  had  to  remain  in  prison  to  await  the  action  of  the  Court. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  case  of  a  little  boot-black  who 
had  been  arrested  for  being  in  the  way  on  the  street.  I  learned  he 
had  an  infirm  mother  whom  he  had  supported  by  his  industry.  I 
secured  his  release  and  gave  him  sufficient  means  to  again  start  in 
business.  I  have  seen  him  since,  and  he  is  trying  to  merit  my 
confidence. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  with  his  wife  rented 
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a  room  in  a  tenement  house,  but  being  out  of  work  was  unable  to 
pay  the  rent,  and  being  told  that  if  the  rent  was  not  paid  by  Satur- 
day night  they  would  be  put  out,  they  left  in  the  morning,  in 
preference  to  waiting,  as  the  wife  was  very  ill.  Some  time  after, 
the  man  got  work,  when  he  was  arrested  for  larceny  of  blankets, 
but  after  the  case  was  heard  by  the  Grand  Jury,  he  was  acquitted, 
as  it  was  thought  it  was  a  case  of  malicious  prosecution. 

Yet  another  case  was  that  of  a  poor  woman  who  rented  one  of 
her  rooms  in  order  to  lighten  her  rent.  When  she  asked  the  parties 
for  rent,  they  became  angry  and  had  the  woman  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  assault  and  battery.  On  examination  I  found  it  was  a 
false  charge,  and  had  the  woman  acquitted. 

Another  was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman.  Her  three  children 
having  been  taken  from  her,  she  being  unable  to  support  them. 
Her  husband  (a  worthless  man)  quarrelled  with  her  for  parting  with 
the  children.  As  the  affair  (taking  place  on  the  street)  caused  a  great 
deal  of  excitement,  they  were  arrested.  He  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Correction  and  she  was  committed  to  Prison.  Hearing  her 
story  I  made  investigation  and  found  she  had  always  borne  a  good 
character  and  was  a  hard-working  woman ;  but  by  sickness  and  the 
annoyance  of  a  drunken  husband,  she  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
charity  for  the  aid  of  her  children.  I  procured  her  a  place  in  a 
small  country  town,  where  she  consented  to  go,  providing  she  was 
sent  there.  I  sent  the  parties  word  and  they  came  for  her,  agreeing 
to  give  her  satisfactory  wages.  Some  ten  days  after  she  went,  I  met 
the  gentleman  and  he  said  his  wife  was  well  pleased  with  the  woman, 
and  intended  doing  well  by  her. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  committed  to 
Prison  a  number  of  times  for  drinking.  He  was  a  poor  unfortunate 
who,  by  satisfying  his  appetite  for  rum,  had  fallen  from  wealth  and 
honor  to  a  Prison  cell.  His  family  keenly  felt  the  disgrace  and 
the  annoyance  to  his  sick  wife  often  made  it  necessary  for  his  arrest. 
He  became  very  low  in  his  habits,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
occupying  such  quarters  as  tramps  usually  find.  Having  heard 
something  of  his  history,  I  often  talked  to  him,  but  it  was  of  no 
effect  until  I  received  word  of  the  death  of  his  wife  when  I  hastened 
to  his  cell  (after  securing  his  discharge)  to  break  the  news  to  him. 
I  felt  keenly  my  mission  as  I  did  his  situation.     After  a  brief  talk. 
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he  realized  where  the  trouble  lay,  and  after  promising  me  he  had 
taken  his  last  drink,  left,  and  now  it  is  three  weeks  and  I  have  not 
seen  him  in  prison  since. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  arrested  and 
sent  to  Prison  under  the  charge  of  larceny.  On  investigation,  I 
found  the  lad  had  no  home,  the  father  being  dead  and  the  mother 
in  the  Insane  Asylum.  He  had  been  living  by  charity,  going  from 
place  to  place  with  no  one  to  care  for  him.  The  crime  for  which 
he  had  been  arrested  was  the  larceny  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  taken  under 
the  following  circumstances :  During  the  recent  snowy  weather  the 
boy  was  cared  for  by  a  kind-hearted  lady  (in  the  shape  of  supper 
and  lodging).  In  the  morning  he  arose  early  and  his  shoes  being 
well-worn  he  traded  without  consent — leaving  his  old  pair  for  a 
better  pair.  For  this  crime  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Prison.  I 
persuaded  him  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  in  Court,  whereupon 
the  Judge  allowed  me  to  take  charge  of  him  and  get  him  a  place.  I 
kept  him  for  a  few  days  when  a  farmer  (whom  I  sent  for)  came  to 
see  him  and  a  mutual  agreement  was  entered  into.  The  boy  went 
to  the  proper  authorities  and  signed  an  indenture,  and  the  farmer 
has  thus  volunteered  to  clothe,  educate  and  protect  this  boy,  who 
before  this  time  was  friendless. 

The  following  was  the  memorial  adopted  by  the  Society  and 
sent  to  Mrs.  Heritage : 

In  the  full  tide  of  dedicated  labor,  with  the  ripened  sheaves  of  his 
nutnhood  ;  in  the  zenith  of  well-earned  endearments,  our  friend  and 
the  friend  of  many  in  and  out  of  prison, 

CHARLES   HERITAGE, 

has  been  translacted  from  the  field  *' white  unto  harvest,*'  to  the 
higher  life  with  its  assured  rewards. 

If  the  annals  of  the  **  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  '*  were  wanting  in  a  character  to  represent 
purity  of  purpose,  unselfish  devotion  and  zeal  animated  by  love  and 
directed  by  wisdom,  we  should  unhesitatingly  point  to  Charles 
Heritage. 

Two  years  and  two  months  of  service  as  our  prison  agent  secured 
for  him  our  confidence  and  affection,  and  for  us  a  faithfulness, 
promptness,  and  efficiency,  that  declared  the  trust  committed  to  his 
care  was  more  than  fulfilled. 
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Those  who  have  heard  his  eloquent  appeals  at  our  public 
meetings,  will  remember  how  the  cup  of  sympathy  for  the  depraved 
and  destitute  seemed  full  to  overflowing,  and  they  could  form  some 
conception  of  the  signal  favor  we  enjoyed,  who  were  privileged  to 
meet  him  so  regularly  and  intimately ;  a  favor  surpassed  alone  by 
the  poor  and  misguided  in  its  appreciation,  as  they  were  the  direct 
recipients  of  his  attention  and  counsel,  and  whose  discharge  he 
obtained  whenever  justice,  mercy  and  humanity  declared  the  doors 
should  be  opened.  Comprehending  the  injunction  *'  bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,"  he  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  entered  into  the 
condition  of  the  weak  and  erring,  and  with  his  bright  countenance, 
itself  a  benediction,  his  open  hand  of  charity  and  his  pleading 
admonitions,  carried  with  him  the  full  measure  of  "comfort  ye  my 
people." 

Clear  in  his  judgment  and  keen  in  his  perception,  that  he  might 
protect  society,  while  he  reclaimed  the  disturber  of  its  peace,  he 
secured  the  co-operation  of  Judges  and  Courts. 

He  was  welcome  everywhere,  he  was  idle  nowhere  ! 

When  we  reflect  how  he  would  meet  us  with  some  of  the  startling 
incidents  of  sorrow,  which  from  his  office  were  so  familiar  to  him,  and 
he  appealed  to  our  sympathy,  we  recall  the  attention  we  could  not 
but  give  him.  We  were  as  much  transfixed  as  was  the  Wedding 
Guest  of  the  poet  Coleridge  in  his  "  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  '* — 

"  He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye. 
The  Wedding  Guest  stood  still. 
And  listened  like  a  three  years*  child 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will." 

Never  will  we  forget,  we  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him  at  the 
last  meeting  of  our  Prison  Society,  the  last  he  ever  attended,  his 
earnest  denunciation  of  the  custom  of  sending  mere  children  to  the 
County  Prison,  of  placing  them  sometimes  with  old  and  hardened 
offenders,  often  a  number  in  one  cell,  and  of  delaying  their  hearing 
in  Court  beyond  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  He  exclaimed, 
^'What  shall  we  do  to  save  the  children!  I  feel  there  is  a 
terrible  outrage  in  this  custom !  I  am  begging  the  Magistrates  to 
stop  it,  and  yet  my  record  shows  an  increase  of  the  number  I  Let 
us  renew  our  efforts  and  demand  a  remedy  !" 

It  is  among  the  problems  left  us  to  solve,  not  so  much  why  he  was 
removed,  as  to  how  we  shall  fill  his  place. 
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The  example  of  his  life  we  have,  but  the  successor  who  shall 
emulate  it  and  satisfy  us,  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour,  is  not  so 
easily  found  among  the  many  gifts  of  God. 

The  heart  of  Charles  Heritage  was  simply  too  full  for  the  mental 
machinery  to  supply  the  demand.  His  brain  was  too  active  for 
the  time  allotted  for  its  achievements.  He  lived  ahead  of  his  age 
in  his  aspirations,  and  he  endeavored  to  compass  more  than  human 
nature  could  endure. 

In  the  very  midst  of  his  work,  even  while  on  one  of  his  many 
missions  of  mercy,  love  and  humanity,  he  dropped  lifeless  in  his 
own  faithful  and  unerring  footsteps. 

He  had  no  need  of  longer  preparation  for  the  change.  His  life 
was  a  prayer,  his  works  righteousness  and  his  end  peace.  He  had 
already  obeyed  the  command,  "  Set  thy  house  in  order." 

J.    J.    CAMP. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  Heritage,  the  Inspectors  of 
the  County  Prison  appointed  J.  J.  Camp  to  act  for  them  in  the 
position  of  Prison  Agent.  Mr.  Camp  took  hold  immediately 
with  commendable  earnestness,  and  although  the  work  had 
accumulated,  and  was  somewhat  new  to  him,  he  managed  to 
surmount  all  difficulties ;  and  from  the  reports  he  has  made 
verbally  to  the  Society,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  meeting  the 
views  of  the  Inspectors. 

He  finds  it  impossible  to  do  all  they  require,  however,  and  to 
accept  the  position  of  Prison  Agent  for  this  Society,  and  render 
the  full  service  it  would  desire.  He  has  stated  that  there  is 
work  for  at  least  two  efficient  agents. 

He  has  rendered  the  Society  service,  however,  both  because 
he  is  a  member  of  it  and  because  he  feels  deeply  interested  in 
its  beneficent  work,  and  it  is  very  grateful  to  him. 

The  brief  period  between  his  appointment  and  the  making 
up  of  this  report  for  XYvq  Journal,  precluded  the  rendering  of  a 
detailed  statement  of  his  labors,  although  he  expressed  himself 
willing  to  add  such  as  he  might  be  able  to  present,  if  the 
Society  so  desired. 

Another  year  it  is  hoped  a  full  report  will  be  rendered,  when 
his  services  will  be  understood  and  still  more  appreciated. 
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EASTERN    PENITENTIARY   AGENT. 

W.  W.  Walter  is  employed  by  the  Society  to  visit  the 
Penitentiary  as  its  special  agent  He  sees  those  who  enter 
and  especially  visits  those  who  are  about  being  discharged* 
He  ascertains  all  the  facts  as  to  their  future  intentions,  attends 
to  clothing  and  aids  them  where  required.  His  reports  are 
interesting.     We  quote  a  few  cases : 

One  young  man  was  thrown  upon  the  world  friendless,  he  soon 
got  into  bad  company,  stole  something  and  was  sent  to  prison.  I 
went  to  see  him  before  he  was  discharged.  He  appeared  penitent 
and  bore  a  good  record  there,  but  told  me  he  had  no  one  to  advise 
with,  or  assist  him  when  he  left  the  prison.  I  took  steps  to  procure 
him  a  situation  on  a  farm,  with  a  man  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J., 
where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  Church  and  Sabbath 
school.  I  procured  for  him  a  suit  of  clothes  and  sent  him  to  his 
place. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  served  out  a  twelve  years' 
sentence.  He  had  never  violated  any  of  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and 
as  I  believe  experienced  while  there  a  thorough  change  of  heart,  so 
that  while  he  was  prepared  to  die,  yet  he  had  just  come  to  that  state 
where  he  was  prepared  to  live — yes,  to  live  an  honest,  upright  life. 
For  the  last  three  years  he  has  never  partaken  of  his  humble  meal 
without  first  asking  a  blessing,  and  he  and  his  cell  companion  had 
their  regular  devotions,  morning  and  evening,  always  reading  a 
chapter  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  engaging  in  prayer.  He  wished 
to  get  away  from  the  companionship  of  his  old  associates.  A  good 
railroad  situation  was  procured  for  him  in  Texas,  where  he  was  sent 
by  the  Society.  Letters  have  been  received  from  him  since.  He  is 
doing  well,  and  has  his  home  in  a  good  family. 

Many  more  cases  of  a  similar  character  might  be  cited,  all 
going  to  prove  the  value  of  the  agency,  the  expense  of  the  sup- 
port of  which  comes  directly  from  this  Society ;  and  although 
prisoners  from  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  occasionally  the  United  States  prisoners,  are  benefitted 
and  cared  for,  the  State  does  not  contribute  one  dollar, 
although  regularly  appealed  to  for  aid. 

Mr.  Walter    supplies    clothing,   tools,   lodging  and   meal 
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tickets,  procures  passages  to  distant  homes,  visits  those  in 
distress,  and  even  after  discharge  keeps  up  a  correspondence 
with  them,  and  devotes  time  and  money  for  this  important 
part  of  prison  work. 

EMPLOYMENT   COMMITTEE. 

Members  of  the  Employment  Committee  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  furnishing  employ- 
ment for  discharged  prisoners  who  earnestly  desire  to  lead 
honest,  upright  lives  in  the  future. 

Eli  M.  Bruce  has  accomplished  much  in  this  direction, 
through  having  a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  which  may  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  system  that  will  establish  the  object  desired,  and 
of  which  more  will  be  said  in  our  next  Report.  He  cites  the 
following  incident  as  an  illustration : 

An  old  man  whose  time  of  imprisonment  had  nearly  expired, 
said  he  had  been  arrested  when  so  drunk  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing.  The  charge  was  attempting  to  steal  a  barrel  of  apples. 
After  he  became  sober  he  began  to  consider  his  wasted  life.  A 
mined  prospect  he  thought,  until  he  put  his  trust  in  the  Higher 
Power.  He  said:  "What  shall  I  do  when  I  go  out  from  prison, 
without  a  friend,  without  a  dollar,  without  clothes  fit  to  wear,  or  a 
place  to  sleep,  or  means  to  obtain  a  mouthful  of  food? " 

When  told  he  should  be  provided  with  a  temporary  home,  he 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  cried  like  a  child.  He  was  sent 
to  the  country,  on  a  farm,  given  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  such  work  as 
he  could  do.  He  proved  worthy  of  confidence,  and  faithfully  at- 
tended to  his  duties.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
said,  that  in  former  years  he  studied  them  to  find  arguments  against 
them,  but  now  he  found  them  precious.  He  quoted:  **Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts.*' 
**  Yes,"  he  said,  *'  I  have  done  this  and  will  continue.  I  was  once 
shipwrecked  on  the  Florida  reefs,  and  the  thumping  of  the  vessel 
on  the  rocks  told  but  too  plainly  the  vessel  would  soon  go  to  pieces. 
The  captain  shouted  :  *  Every  man  for  himself!  If  you  can  secure 
a  plank,  and  cross  the  smooth  water  beyond  the  breakers  to  yonder 
light,  you  are  safe !  Don't  relax  your  exertions  a  moment  for  the 
water  is  full  of  sharks. '     I  followed  his  directions — I  was  saved ! 
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My  life  has  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  intemperance,  and  now 
I  am  on  the  shore  with  God's  promise.  I  don't  intend  to  relax  my 
exertions  a  single  moment.  I  know  I  am  surrounded  with 
dangers.*' 

This  man  went  to  sea  again,  and  he  said  upon  parting:  *'  I 
have  done  my  share  to  degrade  seamen,  now  I  shall  spend  the 
balance  of  my  life  in  elevating  them." 

THE   OFFICIAL   MANAGEMENT. 

The  Prison  Society  would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  did 
not  pay  the  tribute^of  justice  and  commendation  to  Inspectors, 
Wardens,  Superintendents,  Physicians,  Moral  Instructors, 
Matrons,  and  all  officers  connected  with  the  Institutions 
visited  by  its  Committees. 

The  male  and  female  departments,  the  corridors  and  cells, 
the  hospital  wards,  are  all  properly  managed,  and  the  kindest 
courtesy  extended  to  the  Visiting  Committees. 

The  improvements  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  those  in 
charge,  show  that  the  charge  committed  to  them  has  their 
constant  attention  and  deepest  thought. 

The  Moral  Instructor,  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ashton,  at  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  with  singular  ability  and  entire  satisfaction,  con- 
tinues the  ministrations  of  good  in  his  truly  liberal  and 
effective  manner.  He  has  brought  around  him  a  company  of 
sincere  and  devoted  co-laborers,  who,  especially  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  are  promptly  in  attendance 
to  act  under  his  direction. 

To  walk  through  the  long  corridors  with  Warden  Cassidy, 
after  the  day's  work  is  over,  or  on  some  holiday,  and  hear  the 
prisoners  in  their  cells  singing,  or  playing  upon  musical 
instruments,  would  convince  any  one  of  the  success  of  the 
system  so  ably  carried  out  by  him. 

INCARCERATION   OF   CHILDREN. 

In  Journal  No.  23  (1884),  reference  is  made  to  this  subject, 
and  the  Society's  letter  to  the  committing  Magistrates  is 
published. 
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At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  Magistrate  Brown  was  received  in 
reply  : 

To  /.  /.  LytU,  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  : 

The  printed  circular  signed  by  yourself  received ;  and  I  would 
respectfully  state  in  reply,  that  my  sympathies  are  largely  with  the 
poor  degraded  criminal,  especially  with  the  juvenile  criminal  of 
which  I  send  very  few  to  prison,  preferring  such  homes  as  are  pro- 
vided,— Catholic  homes  for  children  of  that  denomination  ;  and  the 
House  of  Refuge  in  my  opinion  is  far  prefefable  for  incorrigible 
children  who  require  discipline.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  under  its  present  able  management.  An  objection 
is  the  name.  It  should  be  called  '*  School  of  Reform  for  Minors." 
The  Judges  of  our  higher  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  commit- 
ments made  by  Magistrates  to  said  institution,  should  injustice  be 
done  in  their  opinion,  have  the  power  to  correct  or  revoke  it. 

A  reformatory  institution,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  much  needed 
for  minors  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  which  age  they  are 
not  admitted  to  the  House  of  Refuge.  These  years  of  minority 
are  the  most  vital  of  life  for  the  wayward  youth.  Money  appropri- 
ated by  the  citizens  or  State  for  such  an  institution  would  redound 
in  blessings  to  the  founders  and  donors.  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Correction,  as  a  reformatory  for  minors.  I  send 
none  there.  The  crowded  condition  of  our  County  Prison  is  tmly 
alarming,  but  could  be  obviated  largely,  and  the  prison  miseries  of 
criminals  alleviated  as  accorded  by  law,  within  forty-eight  hours 
instead  of  weeks,  as  your  circular  truly  says,  in  the  summer  season, 
especially  during  vacation  of  our  courts,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Magistrates'  Police  Court,  composed  of  three  Magistrates,  alternat- 
ing each  month,  for  the  trial  of  petty  cases,  requiring  no  Grand 
Jury  indictments;  having  a  panel  of  twelve  or  eighteen  Jurors, 
drawing  six  of  their  number.  The  commonwealth  being  repre- 
sented by  Assistant  to  District  Attorney.  Also  the  defendant 
represented  if  desired.  In  this  way  all  the  trifling  cases  that  take 
up  so  much  of  the  time  of  Grand  Jurors,  and  courts,  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  their  attention  given  exclusively  to  those  cases 
of  larger  magnitude  ;  thus  relieving  the  crowded  condition  of  our 
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County  Jail ;  alleviating  the  miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  and  saving 

annually  to  the  County,  thousands  of  dollars.     This  is  a  plan  and  a 

suggestion.     What  do  you  think  of  it?     I  have  the  honor  to  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Brown,  Magistrate. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  consult  the  Counsellors 
of  the  Society,  in  regard  to  the  above  plan,  and  get  their 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  policy  of  the  suggestions, 
and  if  approved,  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to 
secure  the  plan  proposed. 

In  reply  we  received  the  following : 
To  John  J.  LytU,  Secretary  y  dfc  : 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  received  your  communication  of  late  date 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  circular  distributed  by  the  Society  to  the 
various  Magistrates  of  this  city,  and  also  the  reply  of  Magistrate 
Charles  Brown  to  the  same.  The  only  portion  of  Magistrate 
Brown's  letter  which  calls  for  legal  comment,  is  that  part  suggesting 
the  establishment  of  a  Magistrate's  Police  Court  for  the  summary 
trial  of  petty  offences,  to  the  end  that  the  length  of  time  spent  by 
petty  criminals  in  prison  while  awaiting  trial  may  be  shortened. 
The  plan  is  not  altogether  untried  in  this  State,  and  if  the  Legis- 
lature should  see  fit  to  erect  a  Court  of  the  kind  proposed  in  the 
County  of  Philadelphia,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  its  doing  so. 
By  the  Act  of  May  ist,  1861,  P.  L.  682  (Pur.  Dig.  P.  396)— 

**  The  several  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  Counties  of  Erie  and 
Union  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  hold  monthly  Courts,  with 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  a  large  number  of  petty  criminal 
cases,  including  malicious  trespass,  assault  and  battery,  and  larceny 
under  the  value  often  dollars." 

The  method  of  procedure  pointed  out  in  this  Act  is  exactly  that 
which  is  outlined  by  Magistrate  Brown,  with  the  exception  that 
Mr.  Brown  would  have  three  Magistrates  to  preside  at  the  sessions 
of  this  Court,  whereas  under  the  law  of  1861  a  single  Justice  has 
authority  to  impanel  a  Jury. 

The  method  of  criminal  procedure  pointed  out  by  this  Act  has 
apparently  found  favor  in  the  interior  counties  of  the  State,  and  its 
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provisions  have  been  extended  to  many  other  counties  and  boroughs 
by  upwards  of  twenty  subsequent  Acts. 

The  borough  of  Phoenixville  is  the  place  nearest  to  Philadelphia 
where  this  Act  is  in  force,  and  I  would  suggest  a  reference  to  the 
authorities  of  that  village  for  information  as  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  proposed  system. 

Nothing  certainly  can  be  done  in  the  matter  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  length  of  time  that  will  elapse 
before  that  again  occurs  will  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  the 
collection  of  information  upon  this  subject. 

It  would  therefore  I  think  be  premature  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  advisability  of  urging,  for  adoption  in  this  County,  the 
plan  of  Magistrate  Brown. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  A.  Sydney  Biddle. 

CONVENTIONS   ON   PRISON    DISCIPLINE, 

Whenever  conventions  on  Prison  Discipline  are  to  be  held 
the  Society  appoints  delegates,  from  whom  we  receive  valuable 
reports  which  are  read  at  the  meetings. 

At  the  conventions  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  at  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  there  were  delegates  in  attendance.  Rev.  William  L  Bull 
reported  for  the  former,  which  gave  important  information. 
T.  J.  Whitney  attended  the  St  Louis  convention  and  reported. 
It  was  announced  there  that  at  the  last  census  there  were 
58,609  criminals,  and  with  all  others  in  Reformatories  and 
Almshouses  there  were  420,000,  or  about  one  in  every  120  of 
the  population.  105,586  are  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
and  38,857  are  betwexrn  16  and  21. 

THE    LATE   CHARLES   F.    DIVER. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  Tenth  month, 
16th,  Alfred  H.  Love  announced  in  a  feeling  manner  the  death 
of  our  late  member,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Diver,  and  submitted  the 
following  tribute  to  his  memory  which  was  adopted,  and  A. 
H.  Love,  George  Taber,  and  H.  M.  Laing,  were  appointed  to 
convey  the  same  to  the  family  of  the  deceased : 
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In  Memory  of  Charles  F,  Diver. 

After  nearly  seventeen  years  of  devotion  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  the  prisoner,  Charles  F.  Diver  has  been  removed 
from  this  life. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  *'  Acting  Committee  "of  "  The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons," 
attending  our  meetings,  serving  on  special  committees,  and  officiat- 
ing at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  times  as  teacher  and  minister. 
He  was  also  agent  for  discharged  prisoners  from  that  institution, 
appointed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  this  Society. 

He  has  deserved  well  of  his  fellow  men,  and  has  served  the  cause 
of  humanity  from  a  conviction  that  he  was  fulfillinga  duty  laid  upon 
him  by  the  Father  of  us  all. 

Reaching  the  ripe  age  of  71  years,  he  made  his  impression  on  the 
work  to  which  he  was  led,  and  gave  additional  weight  and  dignity 
to  it,  because  of  the  assured  sincerity  of  purpose  in  behalf  of 
righteousness  and  the  good  of  all. 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace." 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  TO  PRISONERS. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  the  Prison  Society  has  been 
publishing,  to  what  may  be  called  the  outside  world,  its  best 
thoughts  on  penology ;  it  has  never  before  this  year  sent  a 
direct  communication  to  those  in  penal  institutions. 

This  was  done  for  the  first  time  on  New  Year's  Day,  1885. 
About  3500  letters  were  printed  and  distributed  to  each  inmate 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  County  Prison  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. The  letter  was  handsomely  printed  on  a  card,  with 
the  picture  of  a  fine  intelligent  boy  on  some,  and  on  others 
that  of  a  lovely  little  girl.  The  effect  upon  the  prisoners 
was  especially  gratifying.  Some  framed  them,  others  placed 
them  in  their  Bibles,  while  others  sent  them  to  their  children 
outside. 

It  was  regarded  as  a  revival  of  the  good  old  custom  of  the 
Epistles ;  that  it  might  awaken  new  thoughts  for  a  better  life  ; 
and  inaugurate  a  yearly  custom  which  would  be  a  new  and 
excellent  movement  in  penal  discipline.     While  those  who 
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are  out  of  prison  send  Christmas  cards  and  New  Year  greet- 
ings, it  is  but  right  to  think  of  those  whose  homes  are  not  so 
fevored.     The  following  is  the  circular  referred  to  : 

Message  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons^  to  the  Inmates  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary ^ 
County  Prison  and  House  of  Correction, 

Philadelphia,  Jan,  z,  i88^. 

Although  our  situations  in  life  are  very  different  on  this  day, 
which  is  regarded  throughout  the  world  with  peculiar  interest,  be- 
cause it  seems  the  starting  point  for  a  new  life,  we  cannot  forbear 
sending  our  "  Happy  New  Year"  greeting. 

As  we  cannot  see  you  all  on  this  day,  we  want  you  to  know  that 
our  thoughts  are  with  you ;  with  our  hope,  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement for  your  well-doing. 

During  the  ninety-eight  years  the  Prison  Society  has  existed,  its 
Acting  Committee  has  endeavored  to  fulfill  the  injunction  *'  to  visit 
those  in  prison"  and  relieve  the  unfortunate;  but  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  in  this  manner  issued  the  promptings  of  the  spirit,  to 
assure  you  that  your  New  Year  can  be  made  useful  and  happy  in 
proportion  as  you  conduct  yourselves  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
light  within  each  of  you.  Notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances 
that  surround  you,  we  would  remove  clouds  and  discouragements 
and  impress  upon  you  that  there  is  very  much  to  be  thankful  for 
and  very  much  for  you  to  gain. 

"  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  "  is  an  incentive.  If  you  seek  comfort 
and  strength  you  will  find  it.  It  is  a  privilege  to  live,  and  every 
one  has  an  influence.  Let  it  be  for  good !  As  the  new  year  opens 
to  you,  make  honest  resolutions  to  be  equal  to  its  demands,  and 
to  live  up  to  the  highest  convictions  of  duty  as  our  Heavenly 
Father  gives  you  to  see  them.  Wherever  there  is  hope  ahead,  there 
is  something  to  live  for.  The  promise  is  to  you  as  to  all  others. 
Liberty  and  a  good  name  are  worthy  your  best  efforts  to  secure. 
Keep  alive  every  aspiration  for  a  better  condition.  The  Divine 
Power  is  with  you  and  will  "  strengthen  and  sustain." 

"  In  all  the  maddening  maze  of  things. 

And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood, 

To  one  fixed  stake  the  spirit  clings  : 

We  know  that  God  is  good  !" 
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In  this  feeling  of  a  common  humanity,  we  send  our  message, 
assured  you  will  appreciate  the  offering,  for  it  comes  from  your 
many  interested  friends. 

By  order  of  the  Society. 

James  J.  Barclay,  President, 
John  J.  Lytle,  Secretary. 

LETTERS   FROM    PRISONERS. 

Letters  are  frequently  received  from  prisoners  which  attest 
the  reformatory  influences  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  The 
following  are  samples  of  many : 

To  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons : — "  Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall,'*  and  so  it  is  with  me 
to-day ;  but  thanks  be  to  God,  amid  all  the  estrangements  and 
separations  throughout  life  (very  frequently  caused  by  sin)  there  is 
often  a  "silver  lining'*  appears,  the  clouds  breakaway,  and  the 
"Sun  of  Righteousness"  arises  with  healing,  warmth  and  comfort, 
making  even  a  prison  appear  to  me  a  means  of  spiritual  regeneration 
and  moral  reform. 

I  may  be  asked  by  some  not  fully  acquainted  with  this  subject, 
how  this  can  be?  I  can  conscientiously  say,  the  humane  and 
elevating  methods  that  are  originated  and  carried  out  by  the  Warden 
and  the  Overseers  contribute  largely  to  that  end.  Added  to  these 
benefits  which  produce  such  good  results  are  the  kind  continued 
efforts  of  your  Society,  which  in  the  past  have  improvised  so  many 
just  and  philanthropic  measures  which,  formulated  into  intelligent 
shape,  many  of  them  through  your  persistent  efforts,  have  become  the 
subject  of  legislative  enactment.  The  visits  to  the  prisoners  on  the 
Sabbath  day  by  members  of  your  Society  are  highly  appreciated  by 
myself  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  by  other  inmates.  It  seems 
to  me  that  your  Society  is  a  representative  influence  such  as  our 
Saviour  meant  to  exemplify  in  His  life,  "  going  about  doing  good," 
to  those  who  greatly  need  Christian  influences  to  ennoble  and 
-  restrain  them.  The  self-sacrificing  spirit  which  permeates  the 
members  of  your  Society,  as  far  as  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
them  and  their  work,  causes  in  my  heart  such  thankfulness  that  I 
shall  endeavor  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  their  work,  by  a  correct 
course  of  conduct  when  I  am  restored  again  to  Society.     Mr.  Bruce, 
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at  the  County  Prison  where  I  was  awaiting  trial,  did  much  as  a& 
instrument  under  God's  mercy  and  blessing  to  lead  me  to  His 
Divine  fold. 

The  systems  of  separate  instead  of  congregate  labor,  of  the  just 
task  and  appropriate  work,  **  for  labor  is  worship,"  of  well-prepared 
food,  the  refining  influence  of  literature  and  music,  should  most 
certainly  be  the  means  of  changing  a  man  unless  he  be  lost  to  all 
sense  of  manly  pride  and  grateful  appreciation.  The  multiplicity 
of  cares  surrounding  the  Warden  and  the  Overseers,  Chaplain  and 
Doctor,  does  not  prevent  them  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge)  from 
studying  the  characteristics  of  the  various  prisoners ;  and  from  the 
advice  given  to  us,  frequently  show  that  they  understand  us  better 
than  we  do  our  own  selves.  Our  Moral  Instructor  is  a  Chaplain 
whose  cheerful  demeanor  and  faithful  ministrations  we  appreciate. 

From  another  we  extract  the  following : 

The  man  who  benevolently  comes  with  words  of  cheer  and  con- 
solation into  the  convict's  cage,  be  he  Christian,  Hebrew,  Pagan, 
or  Infidel,  is  alike,  the  noble  benefactor,  and  institutor  of  good. 
As  we  know  that  fine  clothes  cannot  conceal  an  abject  heart,  so,  also 
do  we  know  that  the  true  act  of  charity  does  not  lie  in  donations 
publicly  paraded  by  the  contributors  to  exhibit  themselves  to  the 
world,  that,  therefore,  the  true  man  of  charity  is  he  whose  labor 
and  self-sacrifice  is  done  silently  and  heartfelt ;  that  the  efforts  of 
him  whose  life  is  spent  in  comforting  and  contenting  by  words  of 
truth  and  intergrity,  the  burden  of  unfortunates,  conveys  far  truer 
benevolence  than  he  whose  gold  is  given  to  effect  the  commendation 
of  the  public  tongue.  Whether  the  word  of  cheer  comes  from  the 
lips  of  the  ministering  man  of  piety,  or  from  the  ordinary  well- 
wishing  man  of  the  world,  is  equally  alike  to  the  sinner,  and 
equally  acceptable  to  God. 
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THE  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  "THE 
PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING 
THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS." 

[Contributed.] 

Contemplating  the  wretchedness  of  prisoners  as  treated  a 
century  ago,  and  the  humane  motives  for  the  origination  of 
this  venerable  society,  the  first  in  existence  in  the  world,  who 
does  not  feel  a  glow  of  admiration  for  the  few  advanced  minds 
who  conferred  lasting  honor  on  Philadelphia,  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  system  of  tender  care  for  the  unfortunate  of  human 
kind  ?  These  men  could  not  believe  in  the  total  depravity  of 
any  portion  of  mankind,  however  much  unpropitious  circum- 
stances might  warp  the  lines  of  rectitude. 

Viewing  the  vast  field  into  which  crime  and  the  methods  of 
its  punishment  and  restraint  have  expanded,  with  the  prisons 
so  increased  in  magnitude  and  numbers,  and  their  inmates 
counted  by  the  many  thousands,  the  stream  of  law-breakers 
increasing, — ^are  we  conducting  the  prison  work  properly, 
and  in  a  truly  economic  and  philosophic  manner  ?  Have  we 
clearly  discerned  the  causes  of  crime,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  individual  criminals  and  society  at  large  are  responsible, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see  what  the  remedy  must  be  and  how  it 
must  be  applied  ? 

If  society  cannot  escape  from  this  duty  to  any  and  all  of 
those  who  become  criminals,  would  it  not  be  immensely 
cheaper  and  better,  more  satisfactory  in  every  way,  to  devise 
a  method  of  education,  intellectual,  moral  and  industrial, 
which  shall  properly  provide  for  all  its  members,  so  that  none 
shall  become  criminals  thiough  any  neglect  of  development, 
or  from  the  want  of  proper  employment  with  just  remunera- 
tion, and  thus  prevent  crime  rather  than  endure  the  disease 
and  the  burden  of  its  cure  ?  Either  the  burden  of  prevention 
or  that  of  cure  (which  never  is  a  cure),  must  be  borne;  which 
shall  it  be  ? 

With  all  the  light  shed  on  the  subject  by  the  experience 
and  publications  of  prison  societies,  we  are  forced  to  feel  that 
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the  final  solution  of  the  problem  is  yet  to  be  found  and  ap- 
plied ;  and  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  our  whole  system  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  will  have  to  be  remodeled  or  replaced 
by  one  in  which  the  prevention  of  criminality  by  philosophic 
methods,  will  be  sought  and  accomplished. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  crime  is  not  confined  to  the 
uneducated  and  impoverished  class. 

Something  is  lacking  in  our  system  of  life  and  teachings,  to 
perfect  the  moral  sense  itself  and  to  give  it  free  and  full  scope ; 
and  that  something  must  be  found  and  applied  before  we  can 
be  delivered  from  the  enormous  burdens  now  resting  upon 
us,  which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  inevitable  results 
of  our  defective  system. 

Probably  the  greatest  result  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  prison 
societies  hitherto,  has  been  the  awakening  of  a  wide  spread 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  generation  of  a  much  better 
tone  in  the  public  mind  towards  the  unfortunate. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  philanthropists  is, 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  just  persons  as  Keepers  of 
prisons. 

Society  should  see  to  it  that  prisoners  are  most  scrupulously 
protected  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  not  forfeited  by 
law;  because  for  those  who  are  appointed  to  administer 
justice  to  the  unjust,  to  themselves  descend  to'  injustice  in 
their  administration,  is  to  confound  all  moral  sense,  especially 
that  of  the  prisoners,  and  thereby  perpetrate  the  worst  of 
crimes ;  one  not  only  against  justice  itself,  but  also  against  all 
confidence  in  moral  effort. 

Resisting  evil  by  cruel  force  is  founded  in  error  and  is 
unchristian,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  The  work  of 
"alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons"  is  in  opposition 
to  the  feeling  of  retributive  vengeance  so  common  to  humanity 
in  its  first  unnatural,  unenlightened  conception  of  justice ;  and  is 
in  the  Christian  direction  of  "  overcoming  evil  with  good." 
The  thousands  of  instances  of  the  merciful  touch  of  the  tender 
hand  of  the  Society,  its  movings  to  repentance  and  reform. 
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and  assistance  therein,  its  sustaining  power  to  the  unfortunate 
who  seek  to  regain  and  maintain  a  respectable  position  in  the 
world  in  the  face  of  universal  distrust  and  its  almost  insur- 
mountable  difficulties,  and  its  encouragement  to  the  despairing, 
are  precious  works  which  will  never  be  but  faintly  known  to 
the  general  public. 

Let  us  look  at  the  magnitude  of  our  prison  system,  its 
immense  cost  and  burden  to  the  community.  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  we  have  sixty-six  counties;  and  each  county 
has  its  jail.  The  ground  and  buildings  of  each  of  them  will 
average  a  cost  of  ^[50,000.  Some  of  them  cost  three  times 
this  amount.  Here  we  have  1^3,300,000  invested.  The 
Western  Penitentiary,  ground  and  buildings,  cost  j!  1,000,000. 
The  Eastern  Penitentiary  cost,  up  to  1835,  1^772,600;  and  it 
has  been  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  double  of  this  amount  within 
the  past  fifty  years ;  and  has  cost  altogether  1^1,542,200.  The 
present  worth  of  the  ground  on  which  the  prison  stands  is 
^325,000.  The  County  Prison  cost,  up  to  1835,  ^[450,000,  and 
it  has  cost  to  enlarge  it,  over  double  that  amount,  ;$  1,000,000. 
The  ground  on  which  the  County  Prison  stands  is  worth  to- 
day ;J  160,000.  The  House  of  Correction  buildings  and  ground 
cost,  say  ;J  1,000,000.  Here  we  have  invested  in  buildings  and 
ground  j!8,78o,200.  And  it  costs  to  feed,  clothe,  and  take  care  of 
the  sixty-six  County  Jails,  at  ^10,000  each  annually,  ;j66o,ooo; 
forthe  Eastern  Penitentiary,  j!  100,000;  County  Prison,  j!85,ooo ; 
Western  Penitentiary,  ^100,000;  House  of  Correction,  ;J9S,- 
000;  making  a  total  of  j!  1,040,000. 

If  we  had  the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  all  the  Courts,  Judges, 
Juries,  Attorneys,  and  Police,  the  whole  would  amount  to 
probably  twice  as  much  more ;  an  enormous  burden  to  the 
State,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  ^8,780,200  of  dead  capital 
invested  in  ground  and  buildings ;  and  the  same  burden  in 
proportion  to  the  population  is,  no  doubt,  resting  upon  the 
people  of  every  State  and  Territory  in  our  Country,  amounting 
in  all  to  many  millions  of  dollars;  to  say  nothing  of  the  toil 
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and  cost  of  the  various  philanthropic  societies  caused  by 
lawbreaking  and  the  system  for  its  suppression. 

This  enormous  burden,  by  all  the  lessons  of  experience 
in  the  present  system,  if  t'he  same  be  continued,  must  steadily 
increase  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  in  proportion 
to  our  increase  in  population,  and  perhaps  much  faster  as  the 
population  becomes  more  dense  and  the  struggle  for  existence 
in  our  competitive  system  of  industry  becomes  more  desperate. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  this  burden  ?  Is  the  burden  itself  a 
vast  penalty  which  society  as  a  whole  has  to  pay  for  its  own 
injustice  to  portions  of  its  own  body?  How  shall  we  deal 
with  this  great  portion  of  the  domain  of  human  life?  There 
must  be  an  industrial  system  for  prisons. 

How  can  we  expect  the  criminal  class  to  reform  and  come 
to  an  honest  standard  of  conduct,  if  society  unjustly  (ails  in 
duty  to  any  part  of  itself,  and  by  its  criminal  neglect,  if  not  by 
positive  injustice  in  its  legal  enactments,  and  general  system, 
induces  crime  ?  Must  not  the  criminal  example  of  society, 
contrasted  with  the  precepts  of  righteous  regard  for  others 
taught  the  criminals,  rankle  in  their  minds,  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  induce  in  them  the  sneer  of  contempt  for 
all  pretensions  to  virtue  as  being  nothing  but  hypocritical 
pretension.  Neglected,  destitute  of  the  means  and  oi>por- 
tunity  of  earning  a  living,  as  they  often  are,  and  thus  forced 
into  the  prostitution  of  their  persons  and  powers,  and  then 
mercilessly  hunted  down  as  wild  beasts,  must  they  not  feel 
that  they  have  no  defense  but  that  which  beastly  cunning  and 
desperation  afford  ?  If  society  cannot  establish  a  purely  just 
system  of  the  relations  of  all  mankind  to  each  other,  how 
can  it  expect  individual  honesty  in  its  members,  and  especially 
in  its  lowest,  most  neglected,  most  desperately  situated, 
weakest  and  most  ignorant  portion  ?  Let  us  weigh  well  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt :  "  You  and  I  are  more 
responsible  for  the  presence  of  those  in  that  prison  yonder, 
than  we  are  apt  to  think."  Truly  we  are ;  and  in  many  more 
ways  than  those  he  mentioned.     It  was  good  and  truthful  in 
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him  to  thus  take  home  and  declare  society's  involvement  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  crime  itself,  and,  consequently,  in 
the  criminality.  Is  not,  then,  this  whole  system  of  the  cor- 
rection of  criminals,  with  all  its  vast  burdens,  and  all  the  unrest 
and  insecurity  inflicted  by  crime,  the  penalty  inflicted  by 
natural  law  upon  a  criminal  state  of  society  ?  And  can  there 
be  any  escape  from  it  for  society  itself,  any  more  than  there 
is  for  any  of  its  individual  criminals,  except  in  its  own 
repentance  and  reformation  ?  This  must  be  so,  if,  as  Dr. 
Hoyt  said,  we  are  bound  with  the  prisoner  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  crime,  and  crime  can  only  be  thus  eradicated. 

Compulsory  education  is  being  admitted  to  be  a  necessity ; 
and  this  education  must,  to  be  complete  and  do  justice  to  all 
parts  of  society,  include  a  knowledge  of  useful  arts  for  both 
sexes ;  and  the  idle  must  be  provided  with  the  opportunity, 
and,  if  need  be,  constrained  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  useful  arts,  and  to  a  self-sup- 
porting practice  of  the  same,  before  society  can  be  freed  from 
the  responsibility  of  affording  an  excuse  for,  or  an  incentive 
to  crime. 

The  danger  to  society  is  enhanced  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  criminal;  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  liberty  or  life  of 
the  criminal,  besides  being  an  enormous  burden,  is  but  the 
most  paltry  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  good 
citizens  and  the  loss  of  the  peaceful  security  of  society. 
Here  it  is  easy  to  see  that  society  pays  just  as  much  a  penalty 
for  every  crime  committed,  as  does  the  criminal ;  nay,  more ; 
for  the  criminal  often  escapes  but  society  never ;  and  this  is 
the  justice,  the  fiat  of  nature  against  society's  neglect  of  its 
own  duties.  The  truly  economical  and  safe  system  will  only 
be  found  in  pure  equity  to  all.  The  great  branch  of  our 
educational  system  which  would  be  preventive  of  crime,  may 
be  a  separate  branch  of  our  corrective  system,  it  being  en- 
forced by  law. 

Paying  the  sheriffs  so  much  per  capita  for  feeding 
prisoners,  demands   serious    attention.     The    system  is  an 
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incentive  to  unjust  deprivation  of  prisoners  for  the  realization 
of  profits,  corrupting  both  the  prisoners  and  society.  Why 
try  to  reform  prisoners  while  we  permit  a  fraudulent  traffic  in 
their  woes  ?  Prisoners  should  know  that  justice  is  being 
done  to  them  by  the  society  which  is  demanding  justice  of 
them. 

The  surest  evidence  of  reform  of  prisoners  will  be  found, 
not  merely  in  profession  of  religion  and  the  performance  of 
its  ceremonies,  but  in  the  fact  of  their  willingly  and  habitually 
doing  right,  and  in  their  respect  to  those  in  authority  over 
them.  The  manifestation  of  respect  for  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  them  is  a  sign  of  their  belief  in  their  own  right  to 
respect,  and  the  surest  road  to  that  self-respect  which  is  the 
companion  of  an  honest  purpose.  Our  corrective  system 
should  keep  the  hope  bright  for  the  acquisition  of  excellence 
of  character  and  development  of  righteous  powers,  which 
shall  make  every  other  hope  of  our  common  human  life 
spring  into  activity. 

The  honorable  discharge  of  a  prisoner  can  be  the  best 
recommendation  to  any  employer.  There  must  be  a  just, 
practical  and  economic  course  to  manage  this  •whole  subject ; 
and  a  scientific  system  can  be  devised  which  shall  be  educatory, 
corrective  and  self-sustaining,  incalculably  beneficial,  not  only 
to  the  salvation  of  the  criminal,  but  to  the  salvation  of  society 
itself.  In  its  correct  administration  we  shall  find  the  extinction 
of  all  dangerous  lawlessness. 

Society,  with  all  its  advantages,  needs  much  more  exercise 
of  its  powers  ere  it  can  be  the  perfect  blessing  to  humanity  it 
is  capable  of  being  made.  The  rights  of  mankind  and  their 
corresponding  duties  need  to  be  clearly  defined  and  indis- 
putably established,  so  as  to  command  universal  respect 
These  rights  and  duties  are  now  often  infringed  and  obscured 
by  our  legal  enactments.  How  is  it  possible  to  escape  fi-om 
the  blunders  of  an  imperfect  system,  except  by  the  perfection 
of  the  system  by  making  it  so  perfectly  equitable  to  all  parties 
that  it  cannot  be  gainsaid? 
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That  which  society  does  sanitarily  for  the  physical  health 
of  the  whole  community,  by  the  prevention  of  disease,  it 
should  do  by  a  moral  sanitarium  for  the  prevention  of  moral 
disease  in  the  whole  community  and  for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  because  the  moral  safety  of  all  depends  on  the  moral 
health  of  all;  and  that  we  may  clearly  know  who,  if  any,  are 
willingly  lawless,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  criminality 
through  hopeless  destitution  either  of  knowledge  or  the 
opportunity  and  means  of  honest  industry,  and  know  what  is, 
or  is  not,  morally  curable. 

OUR  SISTER  SOCIETY. 

The  Prison  Society  of  Paris  has  won  for  itself  high  praise 
for  the  admirable  papers  it  publishes  in  its  official  Bulletin, 
written  by  the  ablest  of  French  scientists,  on  questions  of 
Prison  discipline. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  members  of  our  sister 
society  is  most  encouraging.  The  contributions  from  active 
and  Jionorary  members  to  the  society  in  Paris  and  France, 
indeed  in  Europe,  are  valuable.  They  treat  of  questions 
which  are  associated  with  the  science  of  Prison  discipline. 
These  papers  are  in  themselves  almost  exhaustive  of  the  sub- 
ject they  discuss.  Every  branch  of  these  subjects  is  investi- 
gated,— ^the  social,  economic,  penal,  preventive  and  punitive 
elements  of  crime  punishment  in  their  relations  both  to 
society  and  the  individual  are  examined.  Those  who  are 
studying  these  questions  will  find  abundant  information  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Prison  Society  of  Paris. 

It  is  due  to  the  able  and  earnest  men  who  are  devoting  so 
much  time  and  study  for  the  enlightenment  of  Europe  on 
Prison  discipline,  the  best  system  of  convict  punishment,  the 
true  administration  of  the  individual  treatment  system,  to 
express  our  admiration  at  their  work. 

The  question  of  cost  is  engaging  very  serious  notice.  The 
effect  of  systems  is  likewise  attracting  close  investigation.     If 
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any  words  of  ours,  the  oldest  American  Prison  Society,  may 
encourage  the  devotion  to  their  important  subject,  we 
earnestly  hope  they  will  reach  such  a  result. 

BUCKS  COUNTY  PRISON. 

There  never  yet  has  been  a  well-considered  plan  for  a 
County  Prison  in  this  State.  It  is  at  least  remarkable  that 
this  should  have  been  so.  The  reason  is  patent  County 
authorities,  called  on  to  erect  a  County  Prison,  have  been 
governed  only  by  the  motive  to  adopt  the  cheapest  plan  by 
which  a  building  could  be  constructed  to  hold  the  prisoners 
safely.  It  was  not  of  importance  what  the  plan  should  be,  if 
the  edifice  was  stone  and  iron,  and  promised  security.  The 
result  has  been,  that  the  architect,  limited  by  a  most  mistaken 
economical  theory,  made  enough  of  ornament  to  distinguish 
the  building  from  a  Church  or  a  Court  House,  and  foiled  to 
consider  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used.  Light,  air, 
room,  ventilation,  heat,  supervision  and  discipline,  were  not 
considered.  The  building  was  erected  and  a  prison  was  -said 
to  be  complete. 

This  was  the  condition  of  aiTairs  in  this  State  until  the  law 
was  passed  establishing  Boards  of  County  Prison  Inspectors. 
This  took  the  control  and  management  of  the  County  Jails, 
out  of  the  Sheriff,  and  placed  them  in  a  more  permanent 
body  of  men  only  engaged  in  this  single  duty.  Then  came 
great  improvements  in  County  Prison  buildings.  Yet  there 
was  no  distinct  and  positive  plan  adopted  for  all  such 
institutions. 

There  are  several  County  Prisons  in  this  State,  of  very  g^reat 
merit,  as  advance  has  been  made  in  the  better  understanding 
of  what  such  prisons  ought  to  be.  The  chief  difficulty  laid  in 
inducing  the  County  authorities  to  appropriate  enough  money 
properly  to  build  on  approved  and  adequate  plans  for  such 
structures.  This  indisposition  is  yearly  yielding  to  a  higher 
understanding  of  prison  discipline.     Men  of  larger  views  are 
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giving  the  influence  of  their  study  of  the  matter,  with  marked 
benefit 

The  County  of  Bucks  has  set  an  example  worthy  of  the 
close  investigation  and  examination  of  County  authorities 
which  are  about  to  erect  prisons  for  their  localities. 

The  Bucks  County  Prison  at  Doylestown,  just  completed,  is 
a  model  building  in  every  respect  The  plan  is  almost  perfect ; 
its  adaptation  to  its  purpose  is  most  admirable.  It  is  built  on 
the  best  understanding  of  a  prison,  and  the  uses  of  a  prison. 
There  is  not  in  the  United  States  a  more  complete  penal 
institution,  as  far  as  its  architecture,  its  appliances,  the  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  and  compactness  for  the  best  discipline  of 
such  an  institution.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  model  County 
Prison.  Of  course  it  is  not  likely  to  make  any  impression  on 
those  who  are  about  to  build  a  new  County  Prison  for  Phila- 
delphia County,  to  take  the  place  of  "  Moyamensing  Prison." 
There  are  too  many  people  in  Philadelphia,  who,  knowing  but 
little  of  prisons,  and  what  they  ought  to  be,  to  agree  to  a  plan 
that  is  likely  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  such  an  institution. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  make  those  who  have  no  experience  act 
with  knowledge. 

But  it  is  only  just  to  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
erection  and  completion  of  the  Bucks  County  prison  to  give  them 
the  just  reward  for  their  labor.     It  is  the  model  County  Prison. 

WHAT  WE  NEED. 

Addressing  so  many  earnest  friends  of  Prison  discipline  as 
the  Pennsylvania  system  exemplifies,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
say  to  them  what  is  now  the  pressing  want  of  the  advocates 
of  this  system. 

Our  ancient  society  has,  by  its  blameless  history,  relied  only 
on  the  influences  of  intelligent  consideration  of  the  subject, 
properly  and  modestly  expressed.  But  it  would  seem  now 
that  active  efforts  are  necessary  to  disseminate  the  opinions 
of  our  society. 
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The  wonderful  advance  that  has  been  made  within  the  past 
decade  in  Prison  reform  in  other  States,  requires  that  our 
society  should  realize  the  need,  on  its  part,  of  keeping  up 
with  the  discussion  of  the  subject  We  make  these  reflections, 
that  our  friends  may  consider  on  the  importance  of  decided 
action  on  our  part,  and  be  prepared  to  unite  on  some  well- 
devised  plan  by  which  such  action  may  be  made  effective. 
We  know  there  are  many  who  feel  already  the  force  of  these 
suggestions.  It  is  the  united  efforts  on  the  basis  of  agree- 
ment as  to  what  such  efforts  shall  be,  that  is  now  important 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

It  is  said  that  anything  can  be  proved  by  figures.  This 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  true,  especially  in  accounts  where 
dishonest  experts  try  to  "  force  balances."  But  it  is  not  true 
of  those  figures  which  are  used  as  s)mibols  to  represent  fects, 
for  the  fects  can  elsewise  be  demonstrated. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  few  prisons  in  the  United 
States  give  tabulated  tables  covering  the  populations,  dividing 
the  whole  number  as  age,  crime,  personal  character,  conviction, 
trade,  school,  and  the  precedent  social  relations  of  each  convict 
It  would  be  of  importance  to  know  the  history  and  character- 
istics of  every  person  sentenced  for  crime  in  each  of  the  State 
Prisons. 

Legislation  as  to  crime  causes  and  crime  punbhment  would 
be  better  adapted  to  public  security,  or,  at  least,  public 
advantage,  if  there  were  known  grounds  on  which  to  rest  it 

Take  for  example  one  very  important  incident  to  the 
administration  of  criminal  law.  How  can  a  Judge  wisely  and 
prudently  sentence  a  convicted  person  for  a  crime,  if  he  only 
is  informed  by  the  indictment  what  the  crime  is,  and  by  the 
verdict  that  the  person  indicted  is  found  guilty.  The  code 
declares  the  term  of  sentence  for  a  crime  shall  be  not  more  or  less 
than  a  defined  period.    The  Judge  has  the  option,  so  guesses  at 
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the  number  of  months  or  years  he  should  fix  as  the  period  of 
imprisonment 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  basis  for  sentence  is 
predicated  of  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  is  deserved. 
The  Judge,  not  knowing,  because  there  are  no  means  by  which 
he  can  be  informed,  fixes  the  term,  and  the  convict  is  sent  to 
prison  under  the  sentence. 

Then  it  is  that  the  prison  authorities  have  to  discover,  or 
ought  at  once  to  begin  the  investigation  as  to  the  character  of 
the  person  and  his  inducements  to  crime,  if  it  is  his  first  offence, 
or  if  he  is  an  old  offender,  and  further  ascertain  his  history. 
It  is  so  often  found  that  after  these  inquiries  are  ended,  the 
sentence  is  too  long  or  too  short,  and  the  punishment  has  to 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  the  best  results.  These  prison 
statistics  are  of  great  value  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  subject 
at  least,  if  in  no  others. 

We  hope  that  ere  long  the  State  penal  institutions  will 
prepare  tables  based  on  those  coming  yearly  from  our  Eastern 
Penitentiary  or  improve  on  them,  so  there  may  be  a  history  of 
crime  and  the  relations  of  convicts  to  crime,  and  the  individual 
motives  and  inducements  to  crime  and  what,  if  any,  were  the 
incentives  to  crime  commission  under  which  such  prisoner 
had  been  subject  before  his  first  offence  may  be  attainable. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prepare  such  statistical  information  and 
as  to  its  value  there  can  be  no  substantial  doubt. 

TRADE  TEACHING. 

No  one  can  examine  the  reports  of  our  State  Penitentiary 
without  being  startled  at  the  number  of  young  men  who  have 
attended  public  schools,  and  who  are  convicted  of  some 
crime. 

It  is  as  remarkable  that  lately  so  many  are  convicted  who 
have  been  well  taught  in  school  teachings.  These  facts  are  to 
be  carefully  considered.  To  jump  at  conclusions  from  a  partial 
study  of  them  is  unwise.     Connected  directly  with  these  facts 
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is  the  social  relations  of  each  of  these  convicts.  These  are  of 
importance.  What  is  called  education  or  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge,  large  or  sncudl^  in  schools,  does  not  necessarily 
prevent  crime.  May  it  not  be  a  cause  of  it  ?  Are  the 
crimes  of  these  young  men  dependent  on  their  mental 
capacity? — is  not  this  education  then  the  means  used  to  commit 
them  ?  The  tendency  is  likely  to  suggest  crime,  radier  than 
work,  for  the  support  of  these  youths.  A  lad  who  has 
received  the  advantages  of  school  teachings  is  not  willing  to 
learn  a  trade,  because  he  thinks  he  is  above  the  necessity  to 
labor  with  his  hands,  since  he  is  possessed  of  an  education. 
He  rather  seeks  such  employment  as  he  is,  as  he  believes, 
educated  to  carry  on.  Rather  than  learn  a  trade  he  prefers  a 
position  without  work.  The  demand  for  such  employes  is 
more  than  abundantiy  supplied.  What  then  ?  Bad  associ- 
ations, evil  ways,  and  to  get  money,  crime ! 

It  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  argument,  that  this  is  too  often 
the  outcome  in  many  cases.  The  prevention  is  to  be  found 
in  a  method  by  which  trade  teachings  shall  be  associated  with 
mind  teachings.  Let  each  hold  its  own  position  in  public 
instruction.  Let  it  be  so  that  a  graduate  of  a  trade-school 
shall  rank  as  the  equal  of  a  graduate  of  any  school.  A  lad 
taught  a  trade  will  seek  employment  in  the  branch  of  industry 
with  which  he  is  familiar.  The  State  should  establish  a  State 
trade-school,  and  after  full  examination,  and  acquired  ex- 
perience, send  to  such  a  school,  youths  who  lack  the  capacity 
for  instruction  in  intellectual  branches,  but  who  show  positive 
capacity  for  handicraft  skill  teaching.  It  should  not  be  an 
involuntary  consignment  of  even  wayward  youths  to  custody. 
It  should  rather  be  the  parental  care  by  the  State  of  those 
who  probably  might  else  be  convicts;  a  parental  care  gov- 
erned only  by  the  method  of  parental  government  This 
is  at  least  worthy  of  study. 
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MEETING  OF  PRISON  OFFICERS. 

Those  who  are  seriously  in  earnest  on  the  vital  subject  of 
prison  treatment  for  criminals,  will  be  rejoiced  to  know  that 
during  the  past  year,  two  meetings  have  been  held  of  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  penitentiaries  and  prisons  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  wise  movement  The  ostenta- 
tious gatherings  of  persons  who  by  some  process  claimed  to  be 
the  exclusive  exponents  of  the  right  method  of  convict 
punishment,  seemed  to  have  utterly  failed  in  making  any 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  The  circle  in  which  these 
assemblages  were  confined  was  so  limited,  that  they  were  but 
the  reappearance  from  time  to  time  of  four  or  five  active 
participators  in  the  proceedings. 

The  important  questions  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of 
systems  for  crime  punishment  were  either  obscured  by  the 
clouded  views  that  attended  the  discussion  of  crude  notions 
of  the  details  of  administration,  or  the  imperfect  attempts 
to  explain  particular  features  of  some  exploded  or  antiquated 
methods  which  were  sought  to  be  galvanized  into  present 
reforms. 

It  was  observed  that  something  must  be  done  which  would 
give  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  vital  intent  The 
chief  originators  of  these  pretentious  assemblages  exhausted 
their  force  in  disseminating  what  they  wished  to  accomplish. 

Fortunately  it  was  suggested  that  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  practical  duties  of  administering  systems  of 
punishment  were  better  fitted  to  take  hold  of  the  subjects 
involved.  Two  meetings  of  Prison  Superintendents  have  been 
held. 

The  results  have  been  signal.  Sound  sense,  experience, 
practical  knowledge,  unitedly  applied  to  the  treatment  of 
convicts  sentenced  for  crimes,  have  had  opportunity  to  express 
themselves. 

We  do  not  now  propose  to  examine  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  these  meetings.     Our  purpose  is  to  compare 
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the  effects  on  the  subject  of  convict  treatment,  which  come 
from  these  meetings,  with  those  of  the  gatherings  of  noted 
men  who,  by  these  society  re-unions  gain  some  prominence 
from  special  correspondents  of  newspapers. 

These  prison  officers'  meetings  have  brought  out  the  actual 
condition  of  the  methods  of  managing  prisons.  By  this  means 
reliable  information  is  obtained  as  to  the  methods  adopted,  how 
each  operates,  by  what  principle  applied,  the  aim  and  intent 
of  the  method,  the  relations  between  the  State  and  the 
individual  prisoner,  on  what  basis  the  convict  is  placed  to 
receive  and  undergo  his  punishment,  if  he  is  regarded  as  a 
chattel  or  a  human  being,  if  his  punishment  is  adapted  to  his 
character,  crime-cause,  antecedent  social  relations  and  his 
individuality.  It  is  in  vain  to  treat  of  systems  of  punishment 
until  it  is  known  what  constitutes  punishment,  and  on  whom  it 
is  to  be  administered. 

The  prison  officers'  meetings  will  tend  to  develop  facts  which 
directly  relate  to  these  essential  and  important  subjects.  They 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  They  should  above  all  things  be 
left  free  from  the  direct  and  indirect  interference  from  these  great 
societies,  whose  titles  would  overawe  the  ordinary  mind  of  plain 
practical  men. 

In  time,  it  will  be  possible  to  collect  and  digest  from  these 
prison  officers'  deliberations,  arguments  on  which  present 
prison  systems  may  be  fairly  and  dispassionately  judged.  Then 
too,  it  will  appear  how  much,  or  how  little,  claim  any  of  these 
now  popular  methods  have  to  the  particular  merits  they  assert 
belong  to  them. 

It  is  most  likely  too,  that  objection  on  the  public  mind  to 
other  methods  may  disappear.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
arguments  now  made  against  some  system  on  the  plea  of 
expense,  will  be  so  rudely  destroyed  as  to  leave  the  way  open 
for  a  more  thorough  examination  of  them. 

Above  all,  it  will  be  made  manifest  that  the  public  service  in 
prison  management  is  a  vocation  requiring  other  qualifications 
than  the  political  party  rewards  for  broken  down  or  bankrupt 
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political  agents.  Because  a  man  can  secure  a  partisan 
prominence  as  a  local  agitator,  he  is  not  fitted  for  the  duty  of 
treating  incarcerated  men,  convicted  of  crimes,  so  that  they  may 
be  taught  the  purpose  of  their  punishment,  and  apply  it  as  each 
convict  needs  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  society. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  advantages  which  we  hope  will  result 
from  frequent  meetings  of  prison  officers. 

If  it  be  found  that  a  training  is  essential  for  qualifying 
subordinate  prison  officials  for  their  service,  and  a  permanent 
tenure  of  such  official  position  is  equally  necessary  to  secure 
competent,  capable,  intelligent  men,  then  these  meetings  of 
chiefe  of  State  Prisons  will  go  far  to  secure  these  results, 
because  the  moral  power  of  their  opinion  will  have  great 
influence  on  public  opinion. 
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Dr.    HENR  YM,  LAING,  Dr^asur^r,  m  (ucfiumiwUk  ^Pkiladelpkia 
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Socktyfor  MUviatmg  ths  MUtrus  of  Public  Prisonsr 

Cr. 

By  Oath  pttid  A^ent  of  County  Priion,    . 

1800  00 

M     .»      M        ..      »»  Eastern  PenitentiMT, 

80OOO 

••     «•      ««    Ck>mmlttee  on  County  Prison,    .      . 

410  00 

«»     ••      "            ••          "  Eastern  PenitentiJtry, 

960  00 

M     «•       "    Bentof  Boom,      .                    .       . 

00  00 

*•     *•       **    for  Mortgage  Inrestment,  . 

784  00 

«»     M      «i     Printing  Joomal,  Ac,  Ac., 

160  86 

»»     »i       ii     fo,  X  page  monthly,  and  100  copies 

monthly,  and  editorial  work  on  Pen- 

ology in  **  Peacemaker,"  for  one  year. 

60  00 

"     -       ••    Secretary 

100  00 

'•     '*       «•    Sundry  Expenses,        .... 

Balance, 

BARTON  FUND. 
To  Balance, 

167  00 

f  2,67144 

IffiS, 
IMo. 

as. 

f     22764 

1884, 
IMo. 

1,807  80 

94. 
1886, 
IMo. 

as. 

••  Cash  received.  Interest, 

By  amount  transferred  to  General  account  for 

HO  00 

188S, 

IMo. 

15. 

1,507  80 

260  00 

IMo. 
22. 

"   Balance, 

HENRY  M.  LAING,  TreoM, 

1,267  80 

f  1,607  80 

PhUade^MOj  Ut  mo,  Jf ,  1885, 

Treasurer,  and  the  youchers,  we  find  it  to  be  correct. 

with  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  two  hundred  and 

twenty  seven  f^  dollars ;  also  a  balance  of  twelve 

hundred  and  fifty-seven  -^^  dollars  due  the  Barton 

Fund. 

CHA6.  ROGERS,     ) 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,    S 

PHILADBLPHIA,  Ist  mo.  26th,  1886. 
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ARTICLE   V. 

The  Acting  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  /-r- 
officii,  and  6fty  other  members.  They  shall  visit  the  prison  at  least  twice 
a  monlhp  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoners,  and  report  such 
abuses  as  they  shall  discover  to  the  proper  otliicers  appointed  to  remedy 
them.  They  shall  examine  the  influence  of  confinement  on  the  morals 
of  the  prisoners.  They  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings. 
which  shall  be  submitted  at  every  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society ;  and 
shall  be  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  iheir  ownbody,  whether 
arising  from  death,  or  removal  from  the  city,  or  from  inability  or  neglect 
to  visit  the  prisons  in  accordance  with  their  regulations.  They  shall  also 
have  the  sole  power  of  electing  new  members. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committee ;  but  no  election  shall  take  place 
within  ten  days  after  such  nomination.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  an- 
nual contribution  of  two  dollars;  but  the  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at 
any  one  time  shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership.  Any  person  paying 
not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  called  a  Patron  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  Society  may 
de«m  expedient* 

ARTICLE  VIIl. 

The  Society  shall  hold  Stated  Meetings  on  the  fourth  Fifth*day 
(Thursday)  in  the  months  called  January.  April,  July  and  October,  of 
whom  seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IX% 

No  alterations  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same  shall 
have  been  proposed  at  a  Staled  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  not  less 
than  a  month  previous  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations.  All  questions 
shall  be  decided,  where  there  is  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  votes;  in 
those  where  the  Society  is  equally  divided,  the  Presiding  officer  shall 
have  the  casting  vote. 


HUtraet  /r^m  **vt  /urthrr  8iippf4nnmt  (o  an  Act  rMitUd^  An  Act  to  reform  the  Penal 
Imw*  nf  thit  VomTTwnwt*aUh,'*^9ec.  VlII,,  Art.  7. 

OP  VI81TOE8. 

No  person  wh()  i»  i*ot  An  ofA4.'tal  Tlsitor  of  the  priaons,  or  wlto  hik»  not  a  written 
liennifleJao  Accortliug  to  6ucb  rnlett  tm  the  Inspectors  may  adopt  as  afuresaM.  sIiaU 
be  allowed  to  ifisit  tlie  aame:  the  olTleial  visitors  are  lli«  Governor;  the  Speaker 
and  MemlJ©r9  of  tlie  Senate ;  the  Spejiker  and  Mt'Uibtrs  of  the  Hou**b  of  R«prcHetila- 
Mv  '  tli«  Becretary  o'  the  Commonwealth ;  the  Judges  of  the  Hnprein«  Coort;  the 
Att  *  AV  Qcti^TTid  and  bis  Deputies ;  the  Preaidont  and  Associate  Judges  of  all  tho 
torn  y  ^^^  j^tate  ;  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  c$tle§  of  Philadelphia,  I^anoauitor 
^^^i  t  burgli  ;  Cotumissioncrs  and  BherlCfei  of  the  several  Conotiea.  and  the  '*  Acting 
and  Pitt*       ^^    ^^^  Philadelphia  Society  for   Alleviating  the   Miferies    of   Public 

Pjison«-" 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

FOM  laas. 

I'll  USUI  KM, 

.lAMKS  J    BAKCLAY. 

\'irK  pHE-rDKNTM, 

EliVVAlU)   IuWN?sENI>                                             CALEB  J.  MILNE. 

TllKA^t*Kfctt. 

HRNHY  M.  1,AING. 

SErftKlARIMS 

jnHS   1    r,VTLi:                                 WILLIAM  HHANXON  INURAM. 

('.»T   NSKLlJUiS, 

IlnN    un.LlA>f  N    ASHMAN                           A.  SYDNEV  BIDDLE. 

Members  of  the  Acting  Committee. 

\llit'a  tL  L'»VL*.                        ]]jiKttiH,|    WhiLm^v,                Hiuriyt  %Y.  P.iist. 
H.'.Mj.    ItlH'r,                           hr.  rit;vrlt>  K,  CiulwalaJer,    Mrs.  K  P.  Nicholson, 
William  tnirr/UM,                        Wm    h\  [.rwis                           Ui^  HACliel  L.  Bo>iley, 
rrti.r^:^' VV   11  ktl,                       |[iHijphr»v4  Uirrlpne%    -       Mr^j,  F,  Howiird  VVilhams, 
Willi. ih  Hiukiii^,                   t'Jfinfiit  \.  U  iiiMlnur,             Ur.  EmtlvJ,  Ingram. 
Mni.^ri  W   IMkih.                   Hanry  r  ihi-lupm,                 R«v.  WilViaui  L..  BiiU. 
Hiirs  Kp'ImimiIv,                        MLiTin.nliiki    Watdfiti,               Cli:irleii  Hraw^n, 
l^'oiMra  N    VV.dkvi,                .I'>»in  H    inlliushikiu,                A    L.  Stimson. 
^\'lltl.illl  \V   Wliili  Im.vI,         ,liphn  Wo«Om,iu.                        Ilev  J.  V    Ashton^ 
.lolm  M  r^muor,                       il  trrisou  VVaIioii,                    Rpv.  C,  H.  Tbofiu^, 
WilliMii  11   .|mu*'h.                    Dr.  Jiidit-  W.  W.i!k,               CbtirJi?^  L.  i'hilliti*, 
ni:utrN  K'^:4^'^-.                        Klia^  A,  Hun-«i»  ker,                Jnlni  H    Inf^ham.                                 i 
{\  \\   Sprjh^^i  y,                         Kli  M    Hriiri\                               WilliJim  Hra.UdrC*>tnl, 
.h*',^.!  1  ]i';ivtM,                            H»*iirv  t\  TimcU,                     CharleB  A.  Tracy, 
fff'ur^^i'  11  nut,                           A.  TitiiUn  .lohiirtim,                   Rev.  F:  B.  UreuJ. 
LMitiuiMl  <  IaMoh. 

Visiting  Committee  on    the   Eastern   Penitentiary. 

IMw.ir-l  Ii»rt«i-«"ii.l,                   f;mrj;e  Hunt,                             Hetirj  C.  Cissell, 
H<rirv  M    L.iiii^.                       Etliiiuii^M  "laxtuii,                    J.  Toiiliff  Jnhtiiioa, 
.inhiTJ    Lvil^  ,                          Owren  .Tnneti,                            Jal^ez  Wood. 
A  ]  i n ■  L 1  H '  t ^ T V .\                       T 1 1 i mi iif*  J    W h i  in ey ,                Harrlf  t  W.  Pa.i5t , 
"ledii:"  Till"  ).                         Huuiplin  ys  tkirripncs,          Dn  Rarliel  L.  Bodlej, 
WillMMi  H.inkifi-,                   rirtin'ur  A  WlukIiiui,              Dr.  Emily  J,  Itigrwn, 
Hciuir*    W    Vnkin,                   HvmyT,*'kifhoni,                 thftrles  Brown, 
lI.Miy  Ki  imi'ih,                       MiiriuAihikt'  WatHon,               A.  L.  StJniaon, 
Li-..hin.(  N    w;ik«  I,               .Iitini  H.  Dilliii^Uain,               Rev.  ,T,  Y.  Athlon, 
WiIIiith  W     \\  knr!«r,id,         Julm  W>M>linnji,                        CJKirles  L.  PhUtips, 
William  II   Jolu-,                  H;irti-,(»ii  \VuU4»Ti,                   William  f^atterxood, 
r.  H    S|M'llissi  y,                       LH.  htiiu-  W.  Walk,               Charles  A.  Tr*cy, 

Visiting  Committee  on   County    Prison. 

Tit <^  l-.TiriM  1.                      }n,  <;ii:tiles  K,  Uatlwaladcr,  Mra.  P.  P,  Nicholjson. 

Willi  nil  hu'rim,                      Williinii  F.  Ii**w3H.                   Mrs.  F.  Howard  W^illl&ms, 
tM'ori!o  NS*    Hill.                       W.  IShaiiiKm  hiuram,              Ritv:  C   K/Thomas, 
,r  >lin  M  rupiTMn.                        l^lia**  A.  Hnn^kkei,                Jtilin  H.  Ingliaiii^ 

1  liurl-  R  v-rj.,                       Klj  yt  Bruce,                           Rev.  t%  B.  Uroul. 

Visiting  Committee  on   House  of  Correction • 

Willi.im  Ifjiir.iui,                      Mr-.  K.  1*.  Niiholstm^             Etiilly  J,  lnj^ranii  M.D.- 
J.tMips  W    Walk,  MJl.           11 as  J,  Wliimey.                William  licatteiigood. 

Visiting  Committee  on  Chester  and   Monteronnery  Co,  PrEeons, 

n4-v    WiMtaiij  L.  !{i«ll.                                                WiMtaM  BcattecgiMHl^ 

M^'.l.  J.  tahi',  1701  iivturU  Htnn'i,  it*  Agent  for  the  Cotmtr  Frisoti,  ftppointod  liy 
ihi'  Ih>pi  >  titrH,  .in>i  utiiif;  undrr  ibeir  dirtHtion  ;  and  aid*  the  Prison  Bocle%« 

*a-WTi  MKK  W    WAl.r^H,  IT'Jti  Ntirtli  22rid  Street,  la  Agest  t<iT  tlie   Eaatam 

iVnunitj.iry,  apjn>3iii<  i|  hy  ili»'  Priuim  .Society. 
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OF  TIIK 

i1iil;nl('l|iliia  Siirii'ty  tbr  All('vi;iti[i*r  (lie  Wmm  ol'  Tublie  Prisons. 

When  we  (Minsidpr  tliat  the  obliffjiUinis  of  Ijenevolence,  wliich  are  founded 
on  Ihi*  pieiepls  and  exMitn*le.s  of  the  Author  of  ChriiStiaiiity,  are  not  cm- 
celled  In  I  he  folhes  ur  enine^  of  our  fellow  creatures;  and  when  we  reflect 
uinm  tln^  ujiserieM  vvliieh  j^veiuiry,  hiui^er,  eold,  uimecessiiry  severity,  unvvitole- 
some  ai>arluieii!s,  anil  ^uilt  (tlie  u?iual  ftltemlants  of  prison?,)  involve  with 
thetu,  it  lM*<'oines  us  to  exttnul  our  cmnpassion  to  thut  imrt  of  mankind  who 
are  Llie  sid>jeets  of  tliosi*  iniseiiei^.  By  the  aid  of  humunity  their  undue  and. 
illegal  sutleviii^'s  nmy  he  prevented  ;  the  link  which  sluudd  biud  the  whole 
fatniiy  t»f  ninnkind  lui^elher,  nudeialleiieutntilatiees,  be  pre^'erved  iiDbrokt^u  ; 
and  f^uch  dr^nees  and  inniie.s  tif  iHinisliiuent  may  be  discovered  and  suggested 
JVH  may,  an<i  in^ti^ad  of  crmMtinini^  habits  of  vlce^  become  the  meanii  of  re- 
st^irin^jonr  fellow  eieahtres  h)  virtue  and  hapiness.  From  a  conviction  of 
the  truMi  and  ohli^MliiUis  of  Uiese  principles,  ttie  snbHcribers  have  associated 
thcm'^tlves  inuhn-  the  title  of  '*  The  PHrt.Ai>i:r.rJirA  Societv  for  Al- 
len'r.\'ii  no  Tin:  Ml^kiues  mf  FrnLU    IVuisoxsJ^ 

For  idTeeling  thiM-  purjKit^es  tln-y  have  adopted  the  following  Co NSTITU- 
TloN  ; — 

Aim  CLE  L 

The  oHirtrs  of  Uie  Sutiily  ^hall  consist  of  a  President^  two  Vice-Presi- 
dent,^, two  Si-rietaries,  a  Tn  usurer,  two  t'ounsellorw,  and  an  Acting  Com- 
nihU'C  :  all  of  whom  shall  l>e  chosen  at  the  Stated  >h:ietin^  to  be  held  in  the 
Fii>i  iti^iitlt  (January)  nf  eaeh  year,  ami  shall  continue  in  olhee  until  thnir 
miri  r»nis  are  t-lectid  ;  l>ut  ui  ease  an  election,  fioiu  any  cause,  shall  not 
be  thi'ii  111  11,  it  shall  bi-  tlie  ilnty  nf  ttie  President  to  CfiU  a  Special  Meeting 
of  Huh  Nnikiy,  wiililn  thirty  ilays.  for  the  purpotie  of  holding  such  election, 
of  whirh  at  tea,st  thrie  days'  notice  shall  Ijts  given* 

AKTICIJ-:  II. 

The  Prt^sident  shall  preside  m  all  nieetln^'s,  and  .suhscrihe  all  public  nets 
of  l\n'  >i>tietv.  lie  may  call  Sjntrial  Meetini^s  whenever  he  naav  deem  it  ex- 
l)edn  III.  ji\A  >liall  flo  so  wlieit  refiin-hted  iji  writing  by  five  ineml>ers.  In  his 
ahsrisrr,  nnt.-  ol  the  Viee-Presidcnls  may  act  hi  his  place. 

Ainit  LK  tlL 

The  N-eniarieH  shidl  k<M']>  !ah  reeonls  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  roinlntl  ds  con  t^^pinjdcnr«\ 

AUTUT.E  IV. 

Tla^  Trea'-nrer  shidl  keep  the  moneys  an<l  securities,  ami  pay  all  the  orders 
of  {he  Siuieiy.  fir  of  the  Arihiij  (*ouniiittee,  signed  by  the  Presiding  utlicer 
and  ih*'  S<'tritai^,  iind  slndl  ore^ent  a  statement  of  the  conditioa  of  tlie 
rmatiecsni    1 1., .-:,-.. ..^i  ■    -^  ^^rh  Stated  Mcf^intr  thcrenf/"^'"'''"'''^^ '^^'^  "•^^^'^ 

All  beiiuesis,  donations  and  life  subscriptions,  shall  be  safely  invested,  only 
the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society. 


JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  AT  THE  AGE  OF  FIFTY  YEARS. 
[From  an  engraving  by  John  Sartain.] 
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At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First  month 
{January)  14th^  1886\  the  Editorial  Board ^  {appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Journal  and  papers^  and  the  Annual  Report^ 
consisting  of  Alfred  H.  Love,  John  J.  Lytle,  Jabez  Wood, 
John  H.  Dillingham  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  'Eicuoi.so^^  presented  the 
draft  of  the  Annual  Report^  which^  being  read  by  the  Chair- 
wan^  was  approved,  by  the  Committee^  and  directed  to  be  laid 
before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society. 

At  the  Ninety-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society ^  held 
First  month  ^L^t,  1886^  the  Report  was  presented  by  Alfred 
H.  Love,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and 
approved^  and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it^  to 
have  one  thousand  copies  printed^  with  authority  to  make  such 
alterations  and  additions  as  they  might  think  proper ;  and 
they  weie  also  authorized  to  distribute  the  Report. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary. 


NOTE.— Personfl  reoeiirliig  the  Joamal  are  InTltod  to  correspond  with 
and  send  any  publications  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles 
for  the  Joamal,  to  ALFBED  H.  LOVE,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board, 
219  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ninety-Nintln  Annual  Report  of  tine  Rhiila- 

delplnia  Society  for  Alleviating  thie 

Nliseries  of  F*iiblic  F*risona. 


*'  The  horologe  of  Time 
Strikes  the  (near)  century  with  a  solemn  chime, 
And  summons  us  together  once  again, 
The  joy  of  meeting  not  unmixed  with  pain." 

Standing  upon  the  eve  of  the  centennial  of  this  Society, 
we  are  profoundly  impressed  with  two  significant  facts. 
One  is,  that  the  same  causes  exist  to-day  as  they  did  ninety- 
nine  years  ago  for  a  Prison  Society,  and  under  the  self-same 
preamble,  which  could  not  be  improved,  even  now,  in  its 
general  and  comprehensive  scope  as  originally  adopted  by 
the  founders  of  this  Society  as  follows : — 

"  When  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence, 
which  are  founded  on  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the 
Author  of  Christianity,  are  not  cancelled  by  the  follies  or 
crimes  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  miseries  which  penury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  sever- 
ity, unwholesome  apartments,  and  guilt  (the  usual  attend- 
ants of  prisons),  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend 
our  compassion  to  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the  subjects 
of  those  miseries.  By  the  aid  of  humanity  their  undue  and 
illegal  sufferings  may  be  prevented ;  the  link  which  should 
bind  the  whole  family  of  mankind  together,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, be  preserved  unbroken ;  and  such  degrees  and 
modes  of  punishment  may  be  discovered  and  suggested  as 
may,  instead  of  continuing  habits  of  vice,  become  the  means 
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of  restoring  our  fellow  creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness. 
From  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obligations  of  these 
principles,  the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
THE  Miseries  of  the  Public  Prisons.'  " 

Tlie  other  fact  is,  that  under  the  providence  and  guidance 
of  an  All-wise  Creator  there  have  been  found  through  three 
generations,  philanthropic  and  faithful  persons  to  carry  on 
the  work  commenced  by  such  minds  as  Richard  Wistar, 
Benjamin  Rush,  Bishop  William  White,  Isaac  Parrish,  John 
James,  William  Shippen,  John  Evans,  Thomas  Wistar 
Nicholas  Collins,  Samuel  Pemberton,  and  other  worthies  who 
in  turn  supplemented,  as  we  do  theirs,  the  heroic  and  humane 
works  of  William  Penn  in  1682  known  as  "  Penn's  Great 
Laws,"  the  10th  section  of  which  provided  that,  "  all  prisons 
shall  be  workshops  for  felons,  vagrants,  and  loose  and  idle 
persons." 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  we  can  note  three 
epochs  in  the  growth  of  prison  discipline  just  one  hundred 
years  apart.  The  first  in  1682,  when  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania enacted  his  memorable  penal  provisions ;  the  second 
in  1787,  when  this  Society  was  founded,  and  now  in  1885, 
when  we  chronicle  the  frequent  prison  conferences,  and  the 
general  and  advanced  interest  in  the  subject  of  Penology. 
The  feeling  with  us  is  naturally  a  very  earnest  one.  What 
should  we  do,  and  what  can  we  do,  to  crown  these  years,  with 
not  only  the  duty  we  owe,  but  the  result  of  all  the  light 
thrown  upon  our  path,  by  the  experience  of  others  and  the 
revelations  of  our  own  experience  ? 

We  should  regard  this  Society  with  its  long  line  of  devoted 
supporters,  its  unsullied  reputation,  its  victories  and  its 
treasury  of  goodness  and  greatness,  as  a  legacy  left  to  us  as 
trustees,  to  preserve  and  develop.  We  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form. As  the  poet  Longfellow  said  a  short  time  before  his 
removal  from  this  life: — 

*'  Whatever  has  been  written  shall  remain, 
Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o'er  again  ; 
The  unwritten  only  still  belongs  to  thee, 
Take  heed  and  ponder  well  what  that  shall  be.'* 
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Our  fellow  member,  Richard  Vaux,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  presents  this  history  very  pertinently 
in  the  following  words : — 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  System  had  its  origin  in  an  effort  to 
correct  the  abuses  in  the  place  of  incarceration  of  all  classes  of 
violators  of  law.  The  common  jail,  under  the  colonial  government  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  receptacle  of  every  such  offender. 

In  the  city  prison  of  Philadelphia,  located  at  Market  and  Third  streets, 
in  1770,  young  and  old,  black  and  white,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
were  congregated  indiscriminately  in  custody,  for  misconduct, 
misdemeanor,  and  crime,  either  before  trial,  after  conviction,  or  for 
want  of  bail  for  surety  of  the  peace.  It  was  a  moral  pest-house.  Bad 
as  it  was,  it  was  better  than  Newgate,  for  England  was  without  a  rival 
in  the  infamous  management  of  her  then  chief  prison  in  London. 

So  early  as  1775  a  sensible,  thoughtful  man — a  merchant — Mr. 
Richard  Wistar,  residing  near  by,  had  his  attention  directed  to  the 
horrible  condition  of  this  city's  prisons.  In  1776,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
a  society  was  formed,  styled  the  **  Philadelphia  Society  for  Assisting 
Distressed  Prisoners,"  The  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British 
army  terminated  the  labors  of  this  society  in  the  month  of  September, 
1777,  In  the  year  1787,  May  8,  the  first  society  was  revived  by  its 
successor,  '*  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons."  Some  of  the  membera  of  the  fii-st  society  and  others 
like  minded,  engaged  in  this  revival  of  the  organization  of  1776.* 

Less  than  seven  years  after  this  re-organization, and  less  than 
seven  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U^nited 
States,  James  Joseph  Barclay  was  born,  he  whose  death  has 
thrown  the  gloom  over  our  past  year,  and  of  whose  remark- 
able life  and  eminent  services  it  becomes  our  duty  to  speak, 

*  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  in  an  excellent  state  of  pi*eservation 
the  original  constitution  and  minute  book,  and  when  another  year 
shall  have  passed,  and  the  Centenial  Anniversary  shall  be  celebrated,  it 
will  be  proper  to  quote  somewhat  largely  from  these  interesting  records. 
In  examining  them,  we  find  among  the  earliest  members  the  names  of 
John  James,  the  grandfather  of  our  present  Secretary,  and  John 
Evans,  the  grandfather  of  one  of  our  present  members.  Among  the 
requirements  of  the  Treasurer  we  find  a  condition,  not  now  imposed, 
and  long  since  discontinued,  viz :  ^'  He  shall  before  he  enters  upon  his 
office,  give  a  bond  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  pounds,  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  it/' 
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though  the  limits  of  an  annual  report  renders  any  such 
allusion  briefer  than  the  exalted  character  deserves,  and  the 
living  claim,  of  one  who  was  as  a  "  light  set  upon  a  hill." 

His  birth  occurred  on  the  15th  of  January,  1794,  on  Front 
street  below  Walnut  street,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
his  death  was  on  the  16th  of  August,  1885,  less  than  a  dozen 
squares  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  his  life  covering  a 
span  of  ninety-one  years  and  seven  months.  His  place  of 
of  burial  is  in  the  memorable  grounds  of  Old  Christ  Church 
beside  the  members  of  his  family,  and  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  grave  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  not  fer  from  that 
of  Benjamin  Rush. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  distance  from  his  place  of 
birth  and  that  of  his  death,  to  this  resting  spot,  is  about  the 
same,  presenting  almost  a  perfect  triangle,  in  almost  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  law  office  he  occupied  for  many 
years. 

His  father  was  one  of  the  enterprising  lAerchants  of 
Philadelphia  engaged  in  the  importation  of  French  goods, 
and  who  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  this  city,  and  gave  the 
office  the  high  distinction  which  it  then  enjoyed,  and  which 
should  ever  be  its  characteristic. 

The  father  gave  his  son  a  good  education,  so  that  at  about 
eighteen  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  studied  law  with  James  Gibson,  Esq.,  and  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1815,  when  a  little  past  twenty-one,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar,  and  in  1876  he  was  its  oldest  member. 

This  made  him  a  member  of  the  Bar  seventy  years.  That 
early  history  found  him  contemporary  with  Horace  Binney, 
Nicholas  Biddle,  Peter  A.  Browne,  Hugh  Brackenridge, 
Charles  Chauncey,  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  Joseph  R. 
IngersoU,  Thomas  Kittera,  William  M.  Meredith,  William 
Rawle,  John  Sergeant,  and  other  distinguished  jurists  that 
have  graced  the  forum  and  honored  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

These  reminiscences  of  our  departed  President  are  fruitful 
in  calling  to  mind  and  fixing  the  dates  of  events,  which 
afford  a  reverential  pleasure. 
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When  Mr.  Barclay  was  born  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  was  Philadelphia.  Congress  met  at  the  County  Court 
House  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  George  Washington 
was  President,  and  lived  on  Market  street. 

Mr.  Barclay  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  nation  of  which  he  was  so  valued  a  citizen.  He  saw  the 
introduction  of  the  first  locomotive  and  steamboat,  and  not 
alone  in  public  enterprises,  but  in  those  of  reform  and  phil- 
anthropy, he  gave  his  time  and  talents. 

The  excellent  likeness  on  our  firnt  page  is  one  of  Sartain's 
engravings,  representing  Mr.  Barclay  when  he  was  on  the 
School  Board,  and  at  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  when  he 
was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  health  and  eminent  qualifica- 
tions. 

It  was  in  1819  that  he  became  a  member  of  this  Society. 
It  was  brought  about  at  the  solicitation  of  those  early  friends 
of  prison  reform,  Samuel  R.  Wood  and  Charles  Cresson, 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  induced  him  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  then  took  him  into  the 
jail,  which  occupied  the  south-east  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Walnut  streets,  and  where,  singular  as  it  is,  the  law  oflice 
of  Mr.  Barclay  was  located  in  the  Athenaeum  Building, 
which  occupies  part  of  that  site,  and  the  picture  of  which 
we  insert  on  the  following  page.  It  was  here  he  spent  most  of 
his  time.  His  oflice  practice  was  large,  and  he  preferred  to 
work  as  counsellor  and  to  adjust  cases,  rather  than  to  seek 
reputation  in  the  courts.  But  there  radiated  from  this  office- 
home,  light,  love  and  wisdom  to  many  poor  and  friendless  ones, 
and  to  those  grand  objects  of  life  that  were  the  foundation 
stones  of  a  great  city. 

Mr.  Barclay  never  married.  It  was  not  the  "  domestic 
felicity  "  that  charmed  his  life :  he  had  little  of  those  home 
sympathies  and  affections  that  other  men  draw  around  them 
as  the  dearest  ties  of  life,  and  which  soften  the  hard  lines  of 
age  and  brighten  the  hearth  of  that  certainty  of  time,  when 
sickness,  and  weakness  and  loneliness  come.  We  think  he 
experienced  this  inevitable  sadness  and  sorrow,  which  the 
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family  influence  will  prevent,  and  yet  there  was  a  freshness 
and  a  joy  around  and  about  this  dear  old  man,  evtn  to  the 
last,  that  was  warm  and  flowing,  and  in  this  very  office  he 
would  seem  to  say  to  each  new,  young  and  ardent  comer  who 
was  interested  in  the  noble  reform,  that  the  sage  was  still 
upholding  and  promoting, 

"  And  ye  who  fin  the  places  we  once  filled, 
And  follow  in  the  furrows  that  we  tilled, 
Young  men,  whose  generous  hearts  are  beating  high, 
We  who  are  old,  and  are  about  to  die, 
Salute  you  ;  hail  you  ;  take  your  hands  in  ours. 
And  crown  you  with  our  welcome  as  with  fiowers!  *' 

One  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Barclay's  entering  this  jail  was 
the  separation  of  young  from  old  and  hardened  offenders. 
He  found  them  thrown  together,  and  his  quick  and  philanthro- 
pic mind  saw  at  once  the  influence  of  such  a  life  must  be  in- 
jurious. Hence  it  was  in  January,  1826,  that  he  presented 
a  resolution  "  That  a  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  offenders 
ought  to  be  established,  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
be  called  for  that  purpose." 

On  the  first  of  May  of  that  year  he  was  gratified  by  the 
agreement  to  construct  the  House  of  Refuge,  which  some  of 
the  members  will  remember  stood  upon  Ridge  Road  and 
Coates  street.  For  twenty-four  years  Mr.  Barclay  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge, 
for  nineteen  years  he  was  its  Vice-President,  and  for  sixteen 
years  its  President,  thus  covering  a  period  of  fifty-niije  yeai^s. 
He  donated  to  this  reform  for  investment  a  liberal  sum  of 
money,  which  was  increased  by  the  late  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  given  every  yearas  rewards  of  merit 
to  those  confined  in  the  Institution. 

How  often  would  he  enjoin  upon  the  criminal  to  study 
those  passages  of  Scripture,  and  engage  in  that  devotion  of 
prayer,  and  perform  those  duties  that  would  tend  to  elevate 
him  and  restore  him  to  the  walks  of  uprightness.  It  was  a 
favorite  psalm  with  him  that  opened :  "  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  0  God,  according  to  thy  loving  kindness ;  according  to 
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the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies,  blot  out  my  transgress- 
ions." All  of  this  fifty-first  psalm  of  David  he  was  wont  to 
quote  and  enjoin  upon  the  prisoners. 

It  was  not  alone  in  these  charities  that  we  found  Mr.  Bar- 
clay conspicuous.  At  that  memorable  reception  given  him 
on  his  ninety-first  birthday,  by  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  with  which  he  was  so  long  connected,  it  was  re- 
marked that  there  were  a  dozen  charitable,  bevevolent  and 
reformatory  institutions  represented,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. 

There  was  one  feature  about  Mr.  Barclay's  life  which 
stands  forth  very  prominently  as  an  encouragement  to  every 
one:  he  believed  in  the  supreme  significance  and  value  of 
appeal,  [petition  and  argument. 

Tlie  mighty  influence  of  the  pen  was  demonstrated  by  this 
ready  writer  and  deep  thinker.  When  some  great  question 
was  before  the  people,  his  advice  was, — send  forth  the  docu- 
ment^— and  he  was  willing  to  prepare  it.  His  correspondence 
was  almost  world-wide.  To  visit  his  oflice  was  to  impress 
the  visitor  with  his  love  for  literature. 

On  the  opposite  page  will  be  found  a  picture  taken  a 
short  time  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Barclay,  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Cooke,  to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  its  use.  It 
is  the  representation  of  our  late  President  as  we  were  ac- 
customed to  find  'him  buried  in  his  books,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  duplicate  of  such  a  complete  mausoleum  of  litera- 
ture to  be  found  in  the  world.  Joseph  Patterson,  Esq.,  in 
his  address  at  the  House  of  Refuge  in  1885,  so  pertinently 
speaks  of  this  remarkable  scene  as  part  of  Mr.  Barclay's  life, 
that  we  quote  his  felitious  remarks : 

Books  were  liis  companions  of  whom  he  never  tired,  and  to  extreme 
old  age  with  unabated  charm,  they  beguiled  his  lonely  hours.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  English  classics,  especially  the  poetry  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  His  memory  was  stored  with  choice 
passages,  which  he  often  used  as  appropriate  illustrations.  He  was  a 
i-eader  of  general  literature,  and  before  his  great  deafness  had  deprived 
him  of  the  pleasure  of  conversation  he  was  a  ready  and  fluent  talker 
and  agreeable  companion.    To  those  who  have  been  in  his  office  on 
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Sixth  street,  as  many  of  you  have,  it  is  needless  that  I  say  that  he  was 
during  his  mature  life  a  constant  and  large  buyer  and  collector  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  and  I  may  add  of  printed  matter  of  any  kind,  and  of 
every  language,  ancient  and  modem. 

These  had  so  gathered  in  many  years  that  they  were  piled  from  floor 
to  roof  where  there  could  be  found  space  for  them,  and  the  accumu- 
lated  dust  of  yeara,  I  was  going  to  say  of  ages,  rested  on  them,  and 
they  were  also  in  great  quantity  and  number  in  his  bedroom,  in  boxea 
and  packages  on  shelves  and  tables,  and  at  the  last,  when  his  soul  had 
passed  to  the  unseen  world,  and  his  lifeless  body  lay  there  in  that  room,, 
the  pathetic  verse  of  Longfellow  could  be  applied  to  him  : 

"  Dead  he  lay  among  his  books, 
The  peace  of  God  was  in  his  looks. 

''As  the  statues  in  the  gloom, 
Watch  o'er  Maximilian's  tomb, 

"  So  these  volumes  from  their  shelves, 
Watched  him,  silent  as  themselves. 

*'  Let  the  lifeless  body  rest, 
He  is  gone  who  was  its  guest. 

"Traveler,  in  what  realm  of  space. 
Shines  the  light  upon  thy  face  ? 

**  In  what  garden  of  delight. 
Rest  thy  weary  feet  to-night; 

**  Lying  dead  among  thy  books. 
The  peace  of  (Jod  in  all  thy  looks  ?" 

As  the  summer  of  1885  reached  its  meridian  Mr.  Barclay's- 
lengthened  days  showed  extreme  feebleness.  Some  of  us  met 
him  for  the  last  time  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  opposite 
the  Central  Police  Station  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets. 
The  new  vans  had  been  brought  there,  and  as  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  having  them  built  with  the  improvements 
of  room,  ventilation  and  comfort,  and  the  number  of  vans 
increased  so  that  there  should  not  be  the  overcrowding,  and 
the  forcing  of  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  together,^ 
he  was  invited  to  inspect  them.  lie  said  he  was  too  feeble 
to  enter  them,  but  expressed  himself  well  satisfied  with  their 
general  appearance.  The  heat  of  the  day  oppressed  him  and 
as  he  went  on  to  his  office  he  repeated  the  oft  expressed  con- 
viction of  his  mind. 
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Go  on  now  and  carry  out  the  separate  system  of  penal  discipline,  by 
making  the  county  jails  retain  the  offenders  of  the  various  counties, 
and  so  increasing  the  accommodations  of  the  penitentiaries  that  there 
shall  be  but  one  person  to  a  cell,  and  then  see  that  every  one  is  given 
some  suitable  work  and  that  frequent  visits  are  made  by  our  Adiiig 
Committee. 

These  were  the  la«t  words  we  heard  him  utter,  and  they 
were  spoken  with  his  usual  earnestness  and  feeling,  and  stand 
as  a  parting  legacy  to  this  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  shortly  after  his  death, 
the  following  Tribute  of  Respect  was  adopted : 

Who  can  preside  when  the  President  is  dead  ? 

Who  can  render  tribute  when  the  master  mind  is  silent. 

With  one  accord  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
THE  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  stands  in  awe  and  waiting, 
without  its  revered  head. 

The  death  of  James  J.  Barclay,  while  a  loss  tons,  proportionate  in 
its  magnitude  to  the  greatness  of  his  virtues  and  benefactions,  must  be 
accepted  as  a  translation  to  a  higher  life  of  one  of  the  illustrious  char- 
acters of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Passing  on  at  the  remarkable  age  of  nearly  92,  having  been  a  member 
of  this  society  since  1819,  and  its  President  for  thirty-six  years,  we  are 
grateful  to  our  Father  for  a  gift  to  us  and  to  mankind  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  **None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel." 

It  is  eminently  our  duty  to  remember  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  but 
few  men  to  attain  so  advanced  an  age  crowned  with  such  high  honors, 
and  that  of  but  few  associations  to  have  the  united  wisdom  and  devo- 
tion of  one  so  truly  friend  and  member  for  so  many  years. 

From  the  time  James  J.  Barclay  first  crossed  the  threshold  of  a 
public  prison,  he  became  the  earnest  advocate  of  reform  in  penal  disci- 
pline and  the  aissured  friend  of  the  prisoner.  He  was  early  moved  to 
appeal  for  a  separation  of  young  from  old  offenders,  and  then  for  the 
individual  treatment  of  convicts.  Out  of  this  action  grew  the  House 
of  Refuge  and  other  reformatoiy  institutions,  in  which  he  was  found 
an  active  member  and  in  many  of  them  an  influential  officer. 

His  life  covered  an  unusually  interesting  period  of  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  depraved,  the  afflicted  and  the  helpless,  and 
private  and  public  institutions  fostered  by  him  increased  in  number 
and  became  perfected  in  management. 

Profound  in  thought,  careful  in  expression,  humane  in  purpose,  just 
in  decision  and  firm  in  his  conclusions,  his  counsel  was  sought  and  his 
judgment  approved. 
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He  gave  his  time  as  he  dedicated  his  talents,  uni-emittingly  to  philan- 
thropic work.  He  was  approachable  and  courteous.  No  one  so  poor, 
so  low,  so  misguided  but  could  go  to  him  freely  and  be  assured  of  an 
audience  and  receive  from  him  advice,  aid  and  comfort  that  would 
make  glad  the  sorrows  of  the  heart,  send  sunshine  into  gloom,  and 
'*  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God." 

His  early  associates  in  every  department  in  life  have  passed  away. 
In  this  society  he  has  seen  those  advanced  in  years,  and  whose  friend- 
sliip  and  co-operation  he  valued,  one  by  one  leave  him,  and  he  was 
always  sympathetic  and  appreciative.  He  was  ever  ready  *'to  do  them 
reverence."  As  the  younger  members  came  before  him  he  greeted 
them  with  welcome  and  encouraged  them  with  his  faithful  example 
and  life-long  devotion.  And  now  that  we  are  left  to  honor  his  memory, 
walk  in  his  footsteps,  preserve  his  victories  and  mark  the  monuments 
of  progress  which  live  as  testimony-bearers  of  his  labors,  we  can  well 
repeat  the  language:  ''Now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in 
peace." 

The  last  annual  meeting,  the  ninety-eighth,  was  publicly 
obfierved  in  Beth  Eden  Church,  Philadelphia,  January  29, 
1885,  Edward  Townsend,  Vice  President,  filling  the  chair  and 
making  appropriate  remarks.  Mr.  Barclay's  advanced  age 
and  feebleness  prevented  his  attendance.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  J.  Y.  Aston,  moral  instructor  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary,and  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  following  order — 
by  Alfred  H.  Love,  Hon.  William  N.  Ashman,  and  J.  S. 
Afclntosh,  D.D.  M.  J.  Cassidy,  warden  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, allowed  the  audience  to  ask  him  questions  relative  to 
the  system  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  their  employments, 
their  punishment,  if  any,  the  ratio  of  reformation,  the  care 
of  discharged  prisoners  and  similar  subjects,  all  of  which  he 
answered. 

Music  was  offered  by  E.  M.  Bruce,  a  member  of  the  Acting 
Committee.  Letters  were  received  from  Robert  E.  Pattison, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  said,  "  You  have 
my  sympathy  in  your  humane  work  and  my  thanks  for  your 
courtesy."  From  William  B.  Smith,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  who  said,  "  I  have  already  secured  from  Coun- 
cils an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  adding  two  more 
vans  to  the  number  now  in  use,  and  I  shall  eaniestly  labor 
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to  so  improve  this  service  that  it  may  not  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  municipality.  I  wish  your  Society  every  success  and 
assure  you  of  my  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  object  it 
aims  to  accomplish.'*  From  Hon.  John  M.  Broomall,  who 
said, "  If  anything  is  especially  needed  at  this  time,  it  is  the 
thorough  reform  of  our  criminal  courts  and  laws  or  their  entire 
abolition.  If  the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
will  not  reform  criminals  and  prevent  crime,  I  am  persuaded 
nothing  will.  At  least  the  experiment  is  worth  trying." 
J.  H.  Boswell,  of  Xew  York,  and  Rev.  George  D.  Boardman 
and  L.  Y.  Graham  and  others  wrote  in  equally  encouraging 
language  and  the  meeting  j)roved  highly  interesting. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  its  Acting 
Committee  have  been  held  with  a  good  attendance  of  mem- 
bers at  1602  Chestnut  street,  and  among  those  where  our 
members  have  attended  on  behalf  of  the  subject  of  Prisons, 
may  be  mentioned  that  at  Kennett  Square  when  Rev.  Wil^am 
M.  Bull  and  one  other  of  our  members  took  an  active  part 
and  created  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  in  Chester  coimty. 
Dr.  Bull,  after  some  prefatory  remarks  gave  statistics  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  criminals  in  the  jails  of  the  United 
States,  and  said : 

While  not  endorsing  the  contract  labor  system,  I  wish  to  say  in  refu- 
tation of  the  popular  impression,  so  often  played  upon  by  the  political 
demagogue  in  his  efforts  to  gain  the  vote  of  the  workingman,  that 
prison  labor  interferes  with  that  of  the  honest  laborer  outside  the  jail 
that  according  to  an  article  headed  "An  Expensive  Blunder"  in  the 
Nation,  of  March  5,  there  are  about  29,000  convicts  employed  on  con- 
tract labor  in  about  thirty  different  trades. 

That  in  the  same  trades  there  are  about  1,000,000  free  laborers  em- 
ployed. That  the  average  out-put  of  a  prisoner  being  only  about  one- 
half  that  of  a  free  man  ;  the  number  of  employed  convicts  is  reduced 
to  14,500,  or  1.45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  free  laborers ;  and 
consequently  the  idea  that  competition  of  this  sort  can  have  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  rate  of  wages  or  upon  the  price  of  commodities,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  absurd. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  the  prison  reformer  soon  learns 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  not  realized  by  those  who  have  not  given  the 
subject  serious  study,  of  the  absence  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the 
moral  sense  in  the  criminal.    Many  of  them  have  no  just  conception 
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of  tbe  difference  between  meum  and  tettm,  until  taught  it  by  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  law.  With  such,  religious  and  moral  motives 
have  but  little  weight ;  often  self-interest  must  be  appealed  to. 

Imprisonment,  however,  should  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  retributive 
measure  but  as  a  reformative  or  remedial  one. 

To  benefit  the  convicts,  there  must  be  personal  contact  with  him — 
hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heai-t — hence  the  necessity  of  Prison  Re- 
form societies. 

The  well  known  Philadelphia  Society  for  Ameliorating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons,  whose  name  is  soon  to  be  changed  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Society,  is  desiring  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  work  over 
the  entire  State  by  forming  local  branch  societies.  Will  not  Chester 
county  be  the  first  to  put  her  hand  to  the  plough  ? 

Can  we  not  form  a  society  whose  object  shall  be  to  promote  the 
moral,  intellectnal  and  physical  welfare  of  the  convict  while  in  jail, 
and  especially  take  charge  of  him  on  his  discharge  by  finding  him  with 
work  so  that  he  may  be  encouraged  in  a  most  practical  way  to  become 
a  self-supporting,  honest  and  respectable  citizen  ? 

Bf  becoming  a  bureau  of  information  to  farmers  in  need  of  hands, 
I  believe  much  good  in  this  respect  could  be  accomplished  in  our  midst. 

What  more  appropriate  spot  to  begin  the  good  work  than  here  in 
Kennett  Square  ?  Here  is  one  of  the  fountains  from  which  that  noble 
band  of  men  and  women — the  abolitionists  of  the  past — drew  their  in- 
spiration. Here,  in  our  own  days,  the  earnest  temperance  advocates 
have  found  some  of  their  staunchest  allies. 

Here,  too,  shall  not  the  prison  reform  movement  receive  a  fresh  bap- 
tism, and  be  pushed  forward  with  an  intelligence  and  zeal  that  shall 
surmount  all  obstacles,  and  sooner  or  later  accomplish  its  much  to  be 
desired  end  V 

On  what  more  appropriate  day  can  we  begin  the  good  work  than 
that  which  celebrates  the  one  day  in  our  Saviour's  life,  on  which  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  called  King,  Palm  Sunday  ?  For  it  is  only  as  we 
acknowledge  him  to  be  our  spiritual  king  and  realize  the  truth  of  His 
words,  '*The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you,"  that  we  can  hope  to 
succeed  in  our  works  of  reformation. 

We  must  recognize,  under  the  sin  and  lust  of  the  criminal,  the  im- 
age of  Grod,  and  the  possibility  even  for  the  vilest  of  becoming  one  of 
that  number  who  shall  be  *^  kings  and  priests  unto  God." 

Let  us,  out  of  love  to  the  Master  and  those  he  came  to  save,  so  work 
that  the  blessed  benediction  may  one  day  be  sounded  to  our  ears.  "  I 
was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me. "  ^'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
imto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
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CONFERENCES   OX   PRISON   DISCIPLINE. 

AVTiether  in  America  or  Europe,  meetings  have  been  held 
in  the  interest  of  penology,  this  Society  has  either  been  rep- 
resented by  delegates  or  has  sent  its  communications  of  sym- 
pathy and  suggestions. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  the  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  was  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  attend :  George 
W.  Hall,  Alfred  IT.  Love,  Thomas  J.  Whitney,  E.  A.  Hun- 
sicker,  Rev.  William  L.  Ihill  and  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Paist. 
Some  membei's  of  this  Committee  attended  and  presented  a 
paper  on  the  Pennsylvania  System  of  Prison  Discipline. 

Wlien  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Associ- 
ation was  called  for  Detroit,  the  following  letter  of  invita- 
tion was  received,  which  received  an  affirmative  reply,  and 
which  is  so  expressive  of  the  good  fellowship  and  the  high 
aims  of  the  National  Prison  Association  that  we  give  it 
place. 

Nero  York,  October  3d,  1885, 
Alfbed  H.  Love,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir — We  are  very  anxious  that  every  Prison  Association  and 
Prisoners  Aid  Association  in  the  country  should  be  with  us  in  oar 
work.  Esi)eciaI1y  is  it  desirable  that  so  old,  so  honorable  and  so  useful 
a  Society  as  yours  should  both  understand  our  work  and  help  us  in  it. 

The  National  Prison  Association  enunciates  no  theories  of  Prison 
management — nor  stamps  any  method  with  its  approval.  It  is  an 
association  formed  for  mutual  counsel  among  its  members,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  such  general  humane  principles  as  every  man  can  sub- 
scribe to,  on  the  simple  ground  of  humanity.  It  strives  to  bring  men 
interested  in  the  reduction  of  the  criminal  classes,  into  a  closer  re- 
lationship, and  to  promote  an  affiliation  based  upon  a  common  motive, 
rather  than  on  a  common  method.  It  gathers,  arranges  and  circulates 
information  as  to  criminals  and  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  aims 
to  create  a  tone  of  public  sentiment  regarding  them,  that  is  at  once  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  justice  and  of  mercy.  It  strives  also  to 
bring  to  a  better  understanding  the  theorist  and  the  practical  men  who 
are  devoting  their  thoughts  to  prison  reform. 

You  can  see  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  us  to  work  in — a  field  in 
which  all  true  prison  reformers  c;an  work.  And  upon  this  broad  plat- 
form, we  do  work,  and  we  resent  any  attempt  to  make  our  platform 
less  comprehensive. 
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We  feel  that  in  every  State  there  should  be  a  Prison  Association 
working  in  full  harmony  with  this.  Such  associations  already  exist  in 
a  number  of  the  States,  and  will  shortly  be  formed  in  others.  In 
Pennsylvania  it  seems  as  if  we  ought  to  find  all  that  we  need  in  your 
noble  old  Society,  or  that  at  least  it  ought  to  be  the  point  of  departure 
for  any  more  extended  and  general  work. 

In  behalf  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  I  most  cordially  invite 
the  Philadelphia  Society  to  enter  into  our  work  with  us,  as  a  part  of  a 
general  scheme  to  be  unfolded  in  detail  at  our  Annual  meetmg  at 
Detroit,  and  in  order  that  our  plans  may  be  more  definitely  understood  by 
your  esteemed  Society,  we  invite  you  to  send  a  delegation  of  members 
to  our  Annual  meeting.  '  I  send  you  programmes  herewith.  I  hope 
you  can  come  to  our  Detroit  meeting,  and  be  sure  that  as  many  mem- 
bers of  your  Society  as  do  come,  will  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  M.  F.  Round, 

Secretary  of  N.  P.  A.  of  U.  S. 

THE   acting   committee   AND   ITS   WORK. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  State  and  by  special  election 
of  the  Society,  fifty  persons,  with  the  addition  of  the  officers, 
constitute  the  Committee  for  visiting  the  prisoners,  and  for 
carrying  out  the  pui^poses  of  the  Society. 

The  visitation  of  prisoners  consists  in  either  entering  their 
cells,  taking  them  by  the  hand,  sitting  down  with  them, 
drawing  their  attention  to  that  which  will  improve  them, 
elevate  their  thoughts  and  prepare  them  for  a  future  of  use- 
fulness and  happiness,  sometimes  by  reading  to  and  with 
them,  and  sometimes  by  social  conversation,  or  visiting  them 
at  their  doors,  and  impresshig  upon  them  the  true  purpose 
of  life.  The  former  visits  are  recommended  as  more  likely 
to  be  effective. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  labor  performed  by  this  Com- 
mittee, we  quote  the  number  of  visits  reported. 

It  always  happens  that  a  large  number  of  visits  are  not 
reported.  Members  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  import- 
ance of  informing  those  interested,  that  the  prisoners  are  not 
neglected,  the  paramount  object  of  the  Society  being  that 
every  prisoner  shall  be  visited  at  least  twice  a  month. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  And  an  increase  of  visits  in  1885. 

At  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  480  visits  were  report^ ; 
4,475  visits  were  made  in  the  cells,  and  3,029  at  the  cell 
doors,  making  an  average  of  625  prisoners  visited  each  month. 
It  would  perhaps  be  fair  to  suppose  at  least  one-third  more 
could  be  added  to  this  summary,  because  of  some  visitors 
not  reporting ;  and  although  this  would  aggregate  a  large 
number,  it  is  our  duty  to  say  that  number  would  fall  below 
what  it  should  be,  and  we  trust  an  improvement  will  be 
effected  in  1886. 

At  the  County  Prison,  the  Committee  reported  286  visits 
during  the  past  year,  a  decrease,  we  regret  to  say  from  the 
previous  year.  We  trust  however  many  more  were  made 
that  failed  to  be  submitted. 

The  character  of  the  visiting  at  these  two  institutions  is 
somewhat  different,  at  least  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  is  less 
in  the  County  Prison  than  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
owing  to  reasons  we  shall  treat  of  in  the  following  pages: 

THE    CHARACTER    OF   THE   VISITS    AT     THE   COUNTY    PRISON. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  values  of  the  visits  made  by  the 
Acting  Committee  we  select  the  rejx^rts  of  Mrs.  F.  •  P. 
Nicholson  for  two  months  at  the  County  Prison.  This 
presents  the  work  of  one  visitor  in  the  female  department. 

The  number  of  visits 14 

**         *'       ''    meetings  held 27 

**         '*       ''  prisoners  visited  in  the  cells 140 

**         **       **  prisoners  visited  at  the  ceU  dooi*s 240 

"         "       "  pledges  signed 30 

*•         '•       '*  Bibles  given 6 

*'         '*       "  families  of   prisoners  assisted  with  food  and 

clothing 8 

''         *'       **  situations  found  for  discharged  prisoners 5 

"-         **       '*  fares  paid  for  sending  discharged  prisoners  to 

their  homes 4 

*'         **       **  letters  written  for  prisoners 2S 

^        ''      "•  pages  of  literature  given 60O 
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When  we  remember  that  this  is  the  work  of  one  member 
of  the  Committee,  and  that  it  covers  only  two  months,  and 
those  two  months  the  inclement  portion  of  the  year,  and  that 
it  is  performed  without  any  pay,  we  cannot  withhold  our 
commendation,  and  we  hope  this  instance  will  act  as  an 
incentive  for  others  to  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

We   select  a  few   special   cases   of   interest    from   Mrs. 

Nicholson's  reports? : — 

• 

The  prayer  frequently  goes  forth  as  I  visit  these  fallen  ones.  Here 
is  one  case.  "•  God  bless  you's" — as  I  came  to  a  cell  in  the  Untried 
Department.  I  met  the  prison  physician,  who  had  been  sent  for  to  see 
a  y(»ung  girl  who  was  sick.  I  entered  the  cell  with  him.  He  said  she 
was  "'  more  frightened  than  sick."  We  found  she  lived  in  the  country, 
came  to  the  city  to  visit  friends,  got  into  gay  company,  had  been  drink- 
ing, and  was  finally  arrested.  She  was  nineteen.  Her  face  was  fair;  and 
^s  she  pushed  the  soft  brown  hair  from  her  forehead,  I  felt  she  was  some 
mother's  child  (the  mother  broken  hearted  on.  account  of  her  absence). 
She  cried  piteously,  and  said  liqiior  had  done  it  all ;  she  had  just  taken 
board  at  a  beer  saloon  on  Vine  street  :  to  pay  to  the  proprietor  $5  per 
week  and — shall  I  write  it  ? — half  of  what  she  made.  I  shuddered  as 
she  told  the  terrible  truth.  I  gave  her  the  Prison  letter,  and  sat 
with  her  alone  an  hour.  She  promised  to  go  home  to  the  country  when 
released,  and  thanked  me  for  my  sympathy.  I  gave  her  my  address, 
said  I  would  be  a  friend  to  her  and  help  her.  The  doctor  said  when  he 
went  the  next  morning  she  was  gone,  the  proprietor  having  paid  her 
fine.  I  never  expected  to  see  her  again ;  but  the  next  week  she  came 
to  my  home  bringing  the  card  I  had  written  for  her.  She  said  she 
wanted  to  go  home  and  would  never  leave  it.  Her  conscience  had 
nearly  set  her  wild.  I  took  her  to  the  station,  bought  her  a  ticket,  and 
to-day  she  is  at  home. 

I  find  Annie  E.  Cutler  calm  and  devotional  under  pi-esent  circum- 
stances, as  we  knelt  together  in  prayer  beside  her  little  cot  in  the  cell, 
she  said,  **  I  have  left  all  things  with  God.  His  will  is  my  will.  All 
my  trust  is  in  Him." 

I  loan  books  from  my  library  each  week  to  the  females ;  also  distri- 
bute religious  and  temperance  literature. 

The  House  of  Correction  has  been  visited  by  its  Special 
Committee,  and  Mrs.  Nicholson  has  reported  as  follows: — 

One  very  interesting  visit  to  House  of  Correction  this  iponth. 

Wednesday^  December  P,  1886. 
Held  a  meeting  with  ninety  women  in  sewing  room.      Visited 
bakery  and  male  department,  distributing  papers  to  each  man.    The 
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chief  baker  said  "  Tlie  men  look  anxiously  for  your  coming,  as  nobody 
else  seems  to  find  us,  in  this  out  of  the  way  place."  Then  I  visited  tlie 
shoe  department,  walked  along  the  long  line  of  workmen,  giving  each 
one  reading  matter. 

As  I  had  ten  minute~s  to  wait  for  carriage  to  the  station,  I  stepped 
into  the  room  where  the  prisoners  (or  new  comers)  were  being  ques- 
tione<l.  Two  women  and  forty -two  men  had  just  arrived,  drenched  with 
the  heavy  rain  which  was  falling.  Among  them  I  noticed  a  bright 
young  man  about  twenty.  I  could  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes  several 
times,  and  when  his  turn  came  to  answer  the  question,  '*  How  many 
times  have  you  been  here  ?  he  said,  '*  Never  before. "  Captain  McBridey 
after  quietly  questioning  him,  instead  of  passing  him  to  the  doctor^ 
sent  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  telling  him  he  could  have  his 
dinner  before  he  left. 

It  was  now  time  for  me  to  leave,  and  whilst  at  the  station  of 
Holmesburg  Junction,  I  observed  the  same  young  man  standing  on  the 
platform,  not  a  dry  stitch  on  him,  having  walked  over  again  from  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  the  rain  coming  down  in  torrents.  I  quickly 
learned  his  story.  Born  in  New  York,  a  button  maker  by  trade,  paid 
his  fair  to  Baltimore  to  seek  for  work,  unsuccessful,  paying  with  what 
little  was  left  part  for  bread  and  fare  back  to  Wilmington,  and  finally 
reached  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  previous— a  stranger  without  a 
penny,  tired  and  hungry — laid  down  to  rest  in  a  doorway,  was  taken  to 
the  station  house  over  night,  and  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  the 
morning.  He  said  he  was  now  going  to  walk  to  Ti*enton,  where  he 
had  a  sister.  I  also  found  he  was  not  a  drinking  man.  I  purchased 
a  ticket  for  Trenton,  gave  it  to  him — he  looked  amazed.  He  said, 
'*  Who  is  the  man  who  let  me  off  ?  I  feel  as  though  I  could  kneel  at  his 
feet.  And  who  are  you  ?  God  surely  sent  you,  for  an  hour  ago  in 
disgrace  and  now  at  liberty." 

A  number  of  the  county  jails  have  been  visited,  and  the 
Committee  on  (Chester  antl  Montgomery  counties  attend 
regularly  the  meetings  of  the  Acting  Committee,  and  make 
interesting  and  satisfactory  reports. 

In  this  direction  it  is  hoped  that  next  year  some  systematic 
plan  will  be  adopted  whereby  the  State  jails  may  be  visited 
and  a  general  secretary  appointed. 

For  the  present  we  must  depend  upon  the  work  of  our 
members  and  the  Committee  on  Correspondence.  We  again 
quote  from  Mrs.  Xicholson's  work  through  the  State  in  con- 
nection with  the  ''  AVoman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.'' 

A  writer  has  said :  "'  Punishment  never  reformed  a  wrong-doer, 
but  it  holds  him  back  for  a  time,  that  other  influences  may  be 
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brought  to  bear  upon  him."  And  to  this  end  is  the  influence  which 
is  exerted  by  the  members  of  the  *^  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,"  who  each  week  visit  the  different  prisons,  jails,  reformatories 
and  houses  of  correction  of  our  State,  teaching,  advising  and  guiding 
these  despairing  and  troubled  ones. 

We  do  not  dwell  upon  past  crimes,  but  with  kindness  and  sympathy 
endeavor  to  teach  them  self-respect,  that  there  is  yet  some  good  for 
them  to  accomplish,  and  they  may  yet  live  to  honor  God. 

In  Moyamensing  prison,  Philadelphia,  as  I  converse  each  week  per- 
sonally with  the  female  prisoners,  I  find  in  nearly  every  case  they  are 
there  through  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  I  must  confess  I 
seldom  return  home,  after  a  day  spent  in  prison,  without  an  aching 
heart,  as  I  witness  the  young  women  brought  in  each  day  with 
bruised  and  blackened  faces,  for  breach  of  the  peace.  I  have  talked 
with  more  than  a  thousand  intemperate  women  this  year,  and  as.I 
read  *'  that  the  increase  of  female  intemperance  is  of  so  gigantic  a 
nature  and  so  rapid  as  to  be  a  new  source  of  disgrace  and  evil ;"  and 
realizing  in  my  visits  to  prisoners'  homes  that  in  the  case  of  each 
drunkard  there  is  some  loving  heart  broken  or  breaking  ;  that  to-day 
all  over  this  fair  land  mothers'  and  wives'  hearts  are  throbbing  and 
aching  for  sons,  husbands  and  daughters  who  have  succumbed  to  the 
power  of  this  giant  evil ;  it  tells  me  in  thunder  tones  that  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  in  our  work  among  the  prisoners,  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  teach  them  the  "evil  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human 
system  ;"  and  that  total  abstinence  is  their  only  safeguard. 

I  visit  a  woman  now  in  prison,  born  and  educated  in  the  South, 
whose  father  was  a  well-known  merchant,  at  one  time  reported  in 
business  circles  as  a  millionaire.  The  winters  of  her  girlhood  spent 
in  the  gay  metropolis,  and  the  summers  wiled  away  in  trips  to  the 
North,  six  times  to  the  White  Mountains,  four  to  Niagara,  four  to 
Europe,  speaks  and  converses  in  French  as  fluently  as  in  English, 
whose  husband  was  a  near  relative  of  an  honored  ex-President  of  the 
United  States ;  but  she  bad  been  accustomed  to  wine  at  her  father's 
table  from  childhood. 

Sometimes  a  single  instance  will  illustrate  many,  hence  I  quote  the 
following : 

A  young  woman  on  the  28th  of  July,  1884,  had  served  a  term  of 
twenty-eight  months.  *'The  mistakes  of  her  life  had  been  many, 
the  sins  of  her  heart  had  been  more ; "  but  during  the  last  year  I  had 
reason  to  believe  she  had  asked  and  received  forgiveness  for  her  sins, 
and  now,  when  "all  things  had  become  new"  to  her,  new  desires 
had  been  born  of  God  in  her  heart,  and  the  strongest  was  to  find  her 
mother,  whom  she  had  left  in  New  York  State  seventeen  years 
before  and  had  never  seen  since.     During  repeated  visits  to  her  cell 
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I  found  this  thought  CHu^ed.much  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  was  tell- 
ing upon  her  health.  By  faith  I  made  this  promise,  '^  If  I  can 
end  your  mother  living,  and  in  the  United  States,  upon  your  release 
you  shall  go  to  her/'  After  months  of  search,  I  found  the  mother 
was  living  in  Tennessee.  I  communicated  to  her  the  tidings  of  her 
wayward  child's  conversion.  She  replied,  *'  Thank  €rod  ;  now  I  can 
die  in  peace.  Tell  her  she  shall  share  my  home,  and  all  the  love  of 
a  mother's  lieart  is  her's,  but  I  have  no  means  to  send  for  her."  On 
the  28th  of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  the  prison  to  meet 
her.  1  had  obtained  permission  to  dress  her  suitably  for  her  journey. 
1  accompanied  her  to  the  Broad  Street  Station,  and  purchased  her 
ticket  for  Tennessee,  $24.50,  and  as  we  sat  waiting  for  the  train,  and 
the  great  crowd  that  surged  to  and  fro  little  dreamed  the  truth,  she 
completely  broke  down  alid*sobbed  aloud  on  my  shoulder.  The  pas- 
sengers looked,  but  thought,  perhaps,  it  was  a  daughter  or  sister 
taking  a  long  journey.  She  reached  home  safely,  was  met  by  her 
mother,  and  partially  recognized  by  a  portion  of  the  dress  she  would 
wear,  which  I  had  enclosed  in  a  letter.  But  seventeen  years  was  a 
long  while  for  this  mother  to  pray  and  wait,  and  joy  at  the  prodigal's 
return  overcame  her,  and  she  fell  fainting  at  her  side.  To-day  mother 
and  child  are  happy.  The  mother  writes :  ^'  I  feel  twenty  years 
younger  as  I  look  at  my  child  sitting  beside  me  and  clothed  in  her 
right  mind." 

As  Superintendent  of  Prison  Work,  I  have  written  to  each  county, 
making  inquiries  of  visiting  committees,  and  have  received  inter- 
esting replies  from  the  following  places,  situated  in  twenty-seven 
counties :  Allegheny,  Butler,  Bellefonte,  Clarion,  Lock  Haven, 
Meadville,  Harrisburg,  Chester,  Erie,  Uniontown,  Tionesta,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Ebensburg,  Johnstown,  Lancaster,  AUentown,  AVilliams- 
port.  East  Smethport,  Mercer,  Easton,  Sunbury,  Ursina,  Somerset, 
La  Porte,  Montrose,  Franklin,  Warren,  York,  Homestead,  Forks- 
ville.  Kenderdell,  Indiana,  McConnelstown,  Mechanicsburg. 

The  following  extracts  from  reports  will  explain . 

Allegheny.— Mrs.  Mair  writes:  "The  committee  faithful  in 
their  visits,  writing  incessantly  to  the  dear  ^prison  boys,'  and  letters 
have  been  received  from  afar  bearing  earnest  words  from  mothers* 
hearts,  who  bless  those  who  love  their  convict  sons.  More  than 
100,000  pages  of  Christian  temperance  literature  has  been  distributed 
here.    Many  wonderful  things  could  be  told  of  good  accomplished." 

Bellefonte.— Mrs.  Evan  M.  Blanchard,  Superintendent.  "Visits 
made  each  week ;  prisoners  not  only  respectful,  but  most  attentive 
listeners  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  advice  given." 

Clarion.— No  regular  committee,  but  visits  made,  literature  dis- 
tributed, and  at  last  visit,  a  large  Scripture  roll  was  left  banging 
upon  the  wall. 
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Allentown.— Mrs.  Yeager  gives  a  full  and  interesting  report, 
with  many  touching  incidents.  There  are  agencies  at  work  that 
reach  out  to  all  in  the  prison  cell  to  reclaim.  Mrs.  Yeager  is  glad  to 
report  onl(f  two  of  our  own  sex  during  the  year,  and  hopes  that  ere 
long  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  committee  on  prison  work,  for 
the  reason  that  the  poison  which  now  furnishes  inmates  shall  be 
abolished. 

Chamber^burg.— Committee  at  work;  gladly  received  by  the 
prisoners ;  services  held  ;  literature  distributed. 

Lancaster. — Miss  LaFevre  writes:  '*No  committee,  hence  no 
report." 

East  Smethport. — Mrs.  J.  W.  Bush  writes  :  "  Committee  doing 
a  good  work.  Twenty-five  young  men  have  been  there  during  the 
year  who  trace  their  ruin  to  older  ones  urging  them  to  drink  ;  seem 
deeply  penitent,  and  say  when  they  are  free  they  will  give  the  temper- 
ance cause  their  votes. 

Mercer. — Mrs.  Braden  writes;  "Services  have  been  held  and  lit- 
erature distributed,  which  was  thankfully  received." 

EASTON.—Ttje  committee  visit  the  jail  with  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  are  doing  good  work. 

Beaver.— Miss  VVildon  writes :  "  Our  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  has  interesting  services  each  Sabbath  ;  their  visits  are 
anxiously  looked  for.'* 

Somerset. — Mrs.  Kooser  writes :  *'  The  committee  visited  regular- 
ly for  six  months.*' 

Bradfohd.— Mrs.  Hotchkiss  writes:  '*The  committee  working 
with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  did 
good  work  considering  that  the  prisoners  remain  but  a  few  days,  then 
are  sent  to  Smethport." 

Tionesta.— Mrs.  Cobb  writes :  *'  Our  jail  empty  at  this  writing ; 
only  one  license  operating  in  our  county  (Forest)." 

MoNTROSK.— Committee  doing  good  work,  as  is  evident  from  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  from  Emily  C.  Blackman,  Superintendent  of 
Prison  and  Jail  Work,  in  which  she  given  most  thrilling  incidents  in 
her  experience  since  she  entered  on  her  duties. 

Haruisburo.— Dr.  Kemp  writes:  *'No  superintendent  of  prison 
work,  but  weekly  visits  are  made,  and  literature  is  distributed." 

Meadville. — No  systematized  plan  of  work,  but  many  visits 
made,  and  services  held  in  the  jail. 

Erie. —Mrs.  Thompson  gives  a  most  interesting  report :  373  per- 
sons have  been  inmates  of  this  jail  this  year — 23  females,  350  males- 
All  brought  to  degradation  and  crime  from  the  influence  of  liquor 
And  its  evil  associations. 

Franklin. — Mrs.  Crawford  gives  a  report  with  many  interesting 
incidents:    ^^Have  no  female  prisoners;  our  visits  are  anxiously 
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looked  for.  Eight  hundred  papers  and  numerous  temi>erauce  tracts 
have  been  distributed  by  our  committee." 

FoRKsv'iLLE.— Miss  Little  writes  :  *'  Our  jail  at  present  is  empty, 
but  the  visiting  committee  meet  once  a  month  in  the  interest  of  tem- 
])erance. 

York.— Mrs.  Hugh  McCall  writes:  "The  committee  have  been 
able  to  visit  weekly  ;  and  through  summer  heats  and  winter  storms 
these  devoted  sisters  have  traveled  out  to  tlie  prison  to  sing,  pray  and 
talk  with  the  inmates,  distributing  papers  and  loaning  books  from 
the  library. 

Lock  Haven.— Mrs.  Kreamer  writes  that  the  committee  are  doing 
a  grand  work,  and  there  is  abundant  proof  that  many  havo  been 
helped  to  a  better  life. 

Pridon  work  has  largely  increased  throughout  the  State.  Homes 
were  frequently  found  for  prisoners  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence, 
and  clothing  purchased,  that  they  might  present  a  genteel  appear- 
ance. Railroad  tickets  were  furnished  those  who  returned  to  their 
homes  reclaimed.  A  million  pages  of  religious  and  temperance 
literature  have  been  distributed  among  our  prisons  and  jails  of  Penn- 
sylvania this  year  by  the  prison  committees.  We  can  but  hope  that 
the  seed  sown  in  weakness  will  produce  fruit. 

We  of  the  prison  committees  of  Pennsylvania  will  continue  to 
plant  and  water,  knowing  that ''  God  giveth  the  increase." 

THE    AGENCY    OF   THE    EASTERN    PENITENTIARY. 

Wilmer  AV.  AValter,  the  agent  for  visiting  the  Eastern 
PenitentiaiT  and  the  Connty  Prison,  and  for  co-opemting  with 
the  special  eoinmittee  on  discharged  prisoners  is  entitled  to 
high  commendation  for  liis  faithfuhiess. 

He  reports  for  the  Eastern  Penit-entiaiy  as  follows : — 

The  good  results  that  have  attended  my  labors  in  behalf  of  **  desei  ving 
prisonei*s  and  some  of  their  destitute  families,"  have  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expections. 

In  the  distribution  of  money,  I  have  endeavored  to  be  judicious  and 
economical,  and  from  the  satisfactory  results  attained,  feel  confident 
my  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 

I  received  much  encouragement  during  the  year,  by  the  cordial 
assistance  afforded  me  by  all  the  officers  connected  with  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  by  the  members  of  your  visiting  committee,  to  all  of  whom 
I  take  this  occasion  to  return  my  sincere  thanks. 

In  my  visits  to  the  different  prisoners  in  their  cells  I  have  met  with 
a  kindly  welcome,  with  an  earnest  request  to  call  again.    Of  all  the 
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prisoners  received  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  during  1885 
(nearly  all  of  whom  I  visited  soon  after  their  admission),  a  large 
number  had  never  before  been  confined  in  a  prison.  The  balance  were 
re-convictions. 

Of  the  400  and  more  prisoners  discharged  in  1885,  130  received 
pecuniary  assistance  from  your  Society  by  me  as  follows  : — 

69  prisoners  supplied  with  clothing  (coats,  pants,  vests, 

under  clothing,  etc.) $333  30 

6        **  *'  *'     shoemakers'    tools,    leather, 

site    to  start  shoemaking    33  78 

8        "  families "  "     groceries 22  06 

14        *'  "  "     board  and  meals 18  76 

1        *'  **  **     stone  cutters'  tools 5  87 

12        **  "  "     railroad     transportation     to 

various  cities,  to  wit :  six 
to  New  York,  two  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  one  to 
Salem,  N.  J.,  one  to  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  one  to  Lewis, 
Del.,  and  one  to  Boston, 

Mass 34  35 

1        "  "  ''     cane  (to  reseat  chairs) 2  00 

1        '*  "  "     pushcart 2  50 

18        "  '*  "     street     car    fares,    postage 

stamps 6  07 

130  a  cash  total  of $457  75 

I  accompanied  all  of  the  prisoners  furnished  with  railroad  transpor- 
tation to  the  depots,  bought  their  tickets,  and  remained  with  them 
until  the  train  had  moved  towards  its  place  of  destination. 

I  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  obtaining  employment  for  six 
prisoners  discharged  from  the  institution  during  the  year,  and  have 
learned  that  they  still  retain  their  positions,  and  are  striving  to  obliterate 
the  past  by  acting  manly  and  honestly  toward  their  employers  and 
fellow-men. 

I  secured  permission  from  the  proper  authorities  for  the  admission  of 
two  (2)  insane  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  the  Xorristown  Insane 
Asylum. 

I  have  had  numerous  difficult  and  interesting  cases  during  the  year 
that  required  my  attention,  ihe  following  two  being  especially  worthy 
of  your  consideration : 

The  first  is  that  of  a  man  forty-nine  years  of  age,  having  eight 
children  (four  of  them  quite  small).    He  was  a  soldier  in  the  late  civil 
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•war,  and  lost  a  leg  while  in  the  service.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
and  pensioned.  Subsequently  he  worked  at  his  trade  (hat  making), 
and  earned  from  $4  to  §o  daily ;  but  having  an  inebriated  wife,  and 
being  himself  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants,  his  home 
was  anything  but  a  paradise.  Returning  home  one  evening  during  the 
-winter  of  1879,  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  a  family  quarrel  ensued. 
In  the  heat  of  passion  he  killed  his  wife.  He  was  arrested,  tried  for 
murder,  second  degree,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
for  eleven  years  eleven  months.  Sometime  after  his  incarceration  he 
l)ecame  insane,  and  incapable  of  signing  his  pension  papers,  thus 
<lepriving  his  children  of  the  necessary  means  with  which  to  provide 
food  and  cloth  ing.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  case  by  the  physician, 
Dr.  Robinson.  I  saw  Warden  Cassidy,  and  he  requested  me  to  call  on 
Mr.  Furman  Sheppard,  one  of  the  inspectors.  I  did  so,  and  was 
referred  to  a  competent  and  reliable  attorney,  who  immediately  took 
<harge  of  the  case.  It  then  became  necessary  to  find  the  children. 
After  a  search  of  three  days  I  found  them  and  took  them  to  court.  A 
proper  person  was  appointed  as  their  guardian,  who  secured  the  back 
l)ension,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $1330,  and  is  now  providing  for  the 
children,  and  attending  to  the  immediate  wants  of  their  father. 

The  second  is  that  of  a  young  married  man  (a  shoemaker),  who  was 
<lischarged  from  tlie  penitentiary  about  nine  months  since,  and  soon 
after  his  release,  he  obtained  employment  in  a  shoe  factory  and  was 
doing  well,  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  on  account  of  dulness  in  the 
trade,  he  (with  several  others)  was  discharged.  Being  an  ambitious 
man  and  anxious  to  provide  for  his  wife,  he  made  several  attempts  to 
secure  work  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  his  trouble  he  came  to  me, 
stated  his  case  in  a  straight  for  ward  manner,  and  desired  to  start  a  small 
shoe  store,  where  he  could  (in  a  humble  way)  earn  a  living  by  working 
at  his  trade.  I  gave  him  money  to  buy  leather  and  to  pay  rent  in 
advance.  After  be  had  everything  ready,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
succeed,  his  goods  were  suddenly  seized  for  rent  due  the  owner  of  the 
building  by  his  landlady  (he  only  being  a  sub-tenant).  He  again 
visited  me.  I  investigated  the  affair  and  found  that  be  was  in  no  way 
to  blame,  and  again  furnished  him  with  funds.  I  have  since  then 
visited  him,  and  found  him  with  work  on  hand,  and  with  very 
encouraging  pr  >spects  for  a  successful  future. 

<}0VBRNMENT  AND   REGULATION   OF   COUNTY   JAILS    AND   PRISONS. 

Early  attention  was  given  for  the  better  government  and 
regulation  of  county  jails  and  prisons.  The  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  through  its  President  Mahlon  H.  Dickinson, 
asked  for  the  careful  consideration  and  support  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  bill ;  some  amendments  were  proposed  by  the  Prison 
Society  and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities.  The 
Bill  was  known  a^An  Act  for  the  Goverr^rmnt  and  Regulation 
of  County  Jails  or  Prisons. 

Section  1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  several  county 
jails  or  prisons  now  or  hereafter  to  be  erected  in  the  several  counties 
of  this  Commonwealth  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Assembly  of  April  eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
shall  be  governed  and  managed  by  a  board  of  seven  inspectors,  com- 
posed of  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  respective  county  to  be  appointed 
as  hereinafter  provided,  who  shall  serve  without  compensation,  a  major- 
ity of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
At  the  first  session  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  said  counties^ 
held  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  said  court  shall  appoint  four  reputa- 
ble citizens  and  taxpayers  of  said  county,  inspectors  of  said  prison, 
one  to  serve  until  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  one  to  serve  until  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  one  to  serve  until  the  first  day  of 
April  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  one  to  serve 
until  the  first  day  of  April  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
and  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  each  county  shall  appoint  three  reputable  citizens  and 
taxpayers  of  said  county  as  inspectors,  one  to  serve  until  the  first  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  one  to  serve  un- 
til the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
and  one  to  serve  until  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  Provided  That  each  commissioner  shall  name 
one  of  said  inspectors,  And  in  case  the  court  shall  omit  to  appoint  said 
inspectors  at  the  time  mentioned,  the  president  judge  of  the  court  and 
one  or  more  of  the  associate  judges,  if  any,  may  appoint  the  said  in- 
spectors in  vacation,  and  annually  thereafter  the  said  court  at  the  first 
session  in  each  year,  and  the  said  board  of  county  commissioners  in 
the  month  of  February  in  each  year,  shall  each  appoint  one  inspector 
of  said  prison  who  shall  serve  for  three  years  from  the  first  day  of 
April  ensuing  their  appointment  and  until  a  successor  shall  have  been 
appointed  and  duly  qualified. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  board  of  inspectors,  the  same  shall  be 
filled  by  the  authority  that  appointed  the  inspector  whose  place  is  to  be 
filled  within  thirty  days  after  receiving  notice  of  such  vacancy,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors  to  give 
notice  of  every  such  vacancy  as  soon  as  practical  after  the  same  may 
occur. 
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Section  2.  The  inspectors  at  their  first  meeting  after  their  appoint- 
ment, and  at  their  first  meeting  held  after  the  appointment  of  the  two 
new  inspectors  every  year  thereafter  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number 
president  of  the  board,  and  also  appoint  a  secretary  who  may  not  be  a 
member  of  the  board,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year  and  until 
their  successors  shall  be  appointed.  The  secretary  shall  keep  correct 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  in  a  book  provided  by  the 
county  commissioners  for  that  purpose.  The  inspectors  shall  meet 
monthly,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  deem  necessary.  They  shall 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  prison,  Provided  They  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  this  commonwealth  or  with  the  principles  of  separate 
confinement  of  the  prisoners.  At  the  meeting  at  which  a  president  and 
secretary  are  to  be  appointed  in  eiich  year  and  at  such  other  times  as 
may  l>e  fixed  by  the  by-laws  the  board  of  ins|)ectors  shall  nominate  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  president  judge  of  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  appoint  a  warden,  and  if  necessary  a  matron  and  a  physician 
for  the  prison,  and  all  other  persons  employed  in  the  capacity  of  keeper 
or  assistants  about  said  prison,  and  shall  fix  their  compensation,  and 
the  compensation  of  all  other  persons  employed  about  the  prison. 
Provided :  That  the  compensation  shall  be  approved  by  the  court  of 
(luarter  sessions. 

They  shall  direct  the  manner  in  which  all  supplies  necessary  for  the 
support  and  employment  of  all  persons  confined  in  said  prison  shall  be 
purchased,  and  the  sale  of  all  articles  manufactured  therein,  and  shall 
direct  the  manner  in  which  the  convicts  confined  in  said  prison  shall 
be  employed.  They  shall  determme  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
shall  be  furnished  daily  to  each  pei*son  confined  in  said  prison  or 
debtors^  apartment  They  shall  determine  the  kind  of  bedding  to  be 
furnished  convicts,  prisoners,  and  debtors,  or  those  held  as  witnesses, 
the  quality,  form,  and  color  of  the  clothing  to  be  worn  by  the  convicts. 
One  or  more  of  the  inspectoi-s  shall  visit  the  prison  once  in  each  week, 
and  oftener  if  necessary,  and  see  that  the  duties  of  the  several  officers 
and  attendants  are  duly  performed ;  and  they  shall  take  measures  to 
prevent  oppression,  peculation,  and  other  abuses  or  mismanagement 
in  the  prison. 

The  inspectors  shall  be  furnished  with  a  calendar  of  the  persons 
confined  in  the  prison  by  the  warden  whenever  required  in  oi*der  that 
they  may  know  by  actual  count  and  inspection  whether  all  the  persons 
named  in  said  calendar  are  confined  in  the  respective  cells  assigned 
them,  and  that  the  convicts  are  kept  as  shall  have  been  du^cted  by  the 
board.  They  shall  on  their  visit  to  the  cells  speak  to  each  person 
confined  therein ;  and  on  these  visits  they  shall  not  be  accompanied  by 
any  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  unless  their  attendance  be  especially 
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required  by  the  viaitiDg  inspector  or  inspectors.  They  shall  have 
power  to  examine  any  person  under  oath  or  affirmation,  or  otherwise, 
touching  any  abuse  or  act  of  oppression  in  the  prison,  or  touching  any 
other  matter  within  the  purview  of  their  duties,  and  for  this  purpose 
shall  have  authority  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations. 

They  may  at  any  time,  with  the  approbation  of  the  president  judge 
of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  dismiss  the  warden,  matron,  physician, 
or  any  keeper,  and  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  manner  herein  provided,  and 
fill  all  other  vacancies  otherwise  occurring  in  said  offices. 

They  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  said 
county  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  term  in  every  year,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  court  may  direct,  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
prison,  which  report  shall  contain  the  number  of  prisoners  in  confine- 
ment, their  ages,  sex,  place  of  nativity,  time  of  commitment,  for  what 
cause  and  offense  committed,  and  of  those,  if  any,  who  have  escaped, 
or  have  been  pardoned  or  discharged,  with  the  particulars  connected 
therewith,  and  give  such  information  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for 
making  the  prison  effectual  in  the  punishment  and  reformation  of 
offendeif,  whereupon  the  said  court  shall  take  such  order  or  such 
report  as  they  shall  think  necessary,  and  the  same  shall  be  filed  in  the 
oftice  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  aforesaid. 

Section  3.  The  board  of  inspectors  of  the  prison  may  discharge 
from  prison  without  any  proceeding  under  the  insolvent  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth,  every  convict  who  shall  have  served  out  the  term  of 
his  imprisonment,  notwithstanding  such  convict  shall  not  have  paid 
the  cost  of  prosecution  fine  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  restore  property 
stolen,  or  paid  the  value  thereof,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  board  of 
inspectors  such  convict  is  unable  to  pay  or  return  the  same.  Provided 
always,  That  such  discharge  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  public  officers,  or  of  any  person  interested 
in  the  payment  of  such  costs  or  fines,  or  the  restitution  of  property 
stolen,  but  no  such  discharge  shall  be  allowed  or  granted  by  the  said 
board  of  inspectors  until  such  convict  shall  have  exhibited  to  them  on 
oath  or  affirmation,  duplicate  schedules  of  all  his  property,  so  far  as  he 
can  ascertain  the  same,  one  of  which  schedules  of  property  shall  be  filed 
and  preserved  with  the  papers  of  the  prison,  and  the  other  forthwith 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  quarter  sessions  of  said  county  who  shall  file 
the  same  in  his  office. 

Section  4.  The  official  visitors  of  the  prison  shall  be  the  Governor, 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Legislature,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  president  judges  of  all  courts  in  the  State,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  president  and  associate  judges,  district  attor- 
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ney,  the  grand  jury,  commiRsioners,  sherifiP,  and  coroner  of  the  county, 
and  the  acting  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.  No  person  who  is  not  an  official  vis- 
itor or  who  has  not  written  permission,  granted  according  lo  the  rules 
the  inspectors  may  adopt  (excepting  attorneys-at-law  who  shall  desire 
to  visit  their  clients  condned  for  trial  and  such  religious  advisors  as 
may  be  desired  by  and  at  the  request  of  any  prisoner),  shall  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  prison.  None  but  the  official  visitors  and  religious  advisors 
shall  have  any  communication  with  the  convicts.  No  visitor  whatever 
shall  be  permitted  to  deliver  to  or  receive  from  any  convict  or  other 
person  confined  in  the  prison  any  letter  or  message  whatever,  or  to 
supply  them  with  any  articles  of  any  kind  exceptint?  letters  or  messages 
to  or  from  persons  confined  for  trial,  which  shall  have  l^een  before  sub- 
mitted or  communicated  to  the  warden  or  one  of  the  inspectors,  and 
permission  in  writing  granted  by  him,  nor  supply  any  pei*son  confined 
in  prison  with  any  article  of  any  kind  without  such  permission,  under 
the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense.  Any  visitor  who 
shall  discover  any  abuse,  infraction  of  law,  or  oppression  in  which  any 
officer  or  other  person  employed  about  the  prison  is  implicated,  shall 
immediately  make  the  same  known  to  the  board  of  inspectoi-s,  or  to  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  if  any  of  the  inspectors  are 
implicated. 

Section  5.  The  warden  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  appointment,  be  duly  sworn  or  affirmed  to  truly  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office ;  a  copy  of  which  oath  or  affirmation  shall 
be  filed  among  the  papers  of  the  inspectors.  He  shall,  also,  before 
entering  upon  his  duties,  give  bond  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  such  amount  and  with  such  security  as  the  president  judge  of 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  shall  determine  and  approve 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
him  by  this  act  or  by  any  subsequent  act  that  may  be  passed,  or  by  the 
rules  of  the  inspectors,  for  a  just  and  accurate  account  of  all  moneys^ 
goods,  chattels,  and  etfects  of  all  kinds  and  description  whatever  that 
may  come  into  his  hands  or  that  may  be  placed  under  his  care  in  pur. 
suance  of  said  apf>ointment,  on  behalf  of  said  prison,  or  by  any  person 
confined  therein,  for  the  delivery  to  his  successor  in  otiiee  of  all  booksi 
papers,  and  documents,  also  of  all  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  which  he 
may  have  and  hold  in  the  right  of  said  appointment,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  balance  of  money  belonging  to  said  prison  or  any  person 
confined  therein  remaining  in  his  hands,  and  for  safe  keeping  of  al^ 
prisoners  and  other  persons  committed  to  his  charge,  which  bond  shall 
stand  for  the  use  of  any  person  or  |>eraons  injured  by  the  acts  of  said 
warden,  and  may  be  proceeded  on  by  any  person  aggrieved  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  directed  with  regard  to  sheriff's  bonds.    All  other  persons 
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employed  in  or  about  the  prison  shall,  if  the  inspectors  require  it,  give 
bond  with  security  in  such  amount  as  they  may  direct  conditioned  as 
near  as  expedient  to  that  of  the  warden,  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
inspectors  shall  fix  and  determine,  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  said 
inspectors,  said  bond  of  treasurer  and  warden  to  be  taken  and  acknowl- 
edged before  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  said  county  and  recorded  in 
his  oflSce  at  the  cost  of  the  respective  officers,  and  the  original  bonds 
shall  be  filed  by  the  inspectors  in  their  office  copies  of  the  record  of  any 
of  the  said  bonds  acknowledged  and  recorded  as  aforesaid  and  duly 
certified  by  the  recorder  of  deeds,  for  the  time  being  shall  be  good  evi- 
dence in  any  action  brought  against  such  treasurer  or  warden  or  their 
sureties  on  such  bonds,  according  to  its  form  and  effect,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  would  be  if  produced  and  offered  in  evidence. 

Section  6.  The  warden  of  the  prison  when  qualified  to  act,  and 
when  he  shall  have  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  shall,  and  he 
is  hereby  required  and  directed  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  all  persons 
lawfully  committed  by  any  court,  judge,  alderman,  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  other  officer  having  power  to  commit  to  prison,  and  said 
warden  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  all  persons  so  com- 
mitted, in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  that  sheriffs  and 
jailors  are  now  by  law  held  liable. 

Section  7.  The  warden  shall  reside  at  the  prison  and  shall  not 
absent  himself  for  a  night  without  the  consent  of  two  inspectors,  which 
must  be  in  writing  ;  he  or  his  assistants  shall  visit  every  cell  and  apart- 
ment by  entering  therein,  and  see  and  inspect  the  condition  of  every 
person  confined  in  the  prison  twice  every  day  and  oftener  if  necessary, 
and  when  visiting  the  female  prisoners  shall  invariably  be  attended  by 
the  matron.  He  shall  keep  a  journal  in  a  book  provided  by  the  county 
commissioners  for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  shall  regularly  enter  the 
reception,  discharge,  death,  pardon,  or  escape  of  prisoners,  also  of  the 
complaints  that  are  made  and  the  punishments  inflicted  for  breach  of 
rules  and  discipline  as  they  occur,  the  visits  of  the  inspectors  and 
physicians,  and  of  all  other  occurrences  of  note  that  concern  the  state 
of  the  prison.  He  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  inspectors, 
appoint  his  assistants  and  dismiss  them  whenever  he  or  the  inspectors 
deem  it  proper  to  do  so.  He  shall  report  all  infractions  of  the  prison 
rules  to  the  inspectors,  and  with  the  approbation  of  an  inspector 
punish  the  offender  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  rules 
of  the  prison.  He  shall  take  charge  of,  keep,  and  preserve  all  money, 
effects,  and  clothes  found  on  any  person  brought  into  prison  to  be  con- 
fined as  a  convict  or  prisoner,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  to  such  person 
or  order  when  discharged,  and  at  other  times  by  order  of  an  inspector 
who  may  at  any  time  think  such  money  or  effects  or  any  portion  thereof 
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would  be  necessary  and  proper  for  such  person ;  he  shall  see  that  all 
meals  are  regularly  delivered  to  the  prisoners  according  to  the  priaoB 
allowance,  and  shall  superintend  the  work  of  convicts  who  may  be 
employed  in  the  prison  ;  he  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  physi- 
cian whenever  any  person  confined  in  the  prison  shall  complain  of 
sickness  requiring  medical  aid ;  he  shall  obey  all  orders  given  by  the 
inspectors,  and  conform  to  all  rules  established  for  the  government  of 
the  prison. 

Section  8.  The  matron  shall  reside  at  the  prison  and  shall  not 
absent  herself  for  a  night  without  the  consent  of  the  warden  and  two 
of  the  inspectors  in  writing ;  she  shall  visit  by  entering  every  cell  and 
apartment  occupied  by  a  female,  and  see  and  inspect  the  condition  of 
every  female  prisoner  twice  a  day  and  oftener  if  necessary  ;  she  shall 
inform  the  warden  daily  and  oftener  if  required,  of  every  matter  of 
importance  relative  to  the  person's  cells,  and  all  other  matters  under 
her  care  ;  she  shall  direct  the  labor  and  occupation  of  the  female  pris- 
oners under  the  general  direction  of  the  warden,  and  give  such  instruc- 
tions as  may  tend  to  their  reformation  and  to  rendering  them  useful 
members  of  society. 

Section  9.  The  physician  shall  visit  every  prisoner  once  in  every 
two  weeks  and  oftener,  if  his  or  her  health  requires  it,  and  report  in 
writing  every  three  months  to  the  inspectors  ;  he  shall  attend  imme- 
diately on  notice  from  the  warden  that  any  prisoner  is  sick,  and  pre- 
scribe and  administer  medical  aid  to  such  prisoner. 

lie  shall  on  the  reception  of  any  person  into  the  prison  as  a  convict, 
if  present  or  if  not  present  at  his  next  visit,  examine  the  state  of  bis 
or  her  health,  and  shall  direct  the  diet  of  prisoners  under  his  care,  and 
such  other  matters  as  in  his  judgment  will  best  promote  their  health 
and  comfort. 

Section  10.  The  warden's  assistants  shall  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion of  every  person  committed  to  their  care  three  times  in  each  day, 
and  oftener  if  necessary,  or  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the  warden. 

They  shall  see  that  all  meals  are  regularly  delivered  to  the  prisoners 
according  to  the  prison  allowance  and  rules,  and  superintend  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  warden  the  work  of  all  prisoners  who  are 
employed. 

They  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  warden,  or  in  his  absence  to 
the  physician,  whenever  any  pei-son  confined  shall  complain  of  illness 
requiring  medical  aid.  Each  one  of  the  warden's  assistants  shall  have 
a  certain  number  of  pei*sons  confined  assigned  to  his  care  by  the  war- 
den, and  he  shall  make  a  daily  report  to  the  warden  of  their  health  and 
conduct,  and  no  assistant  shall  be  present  when  the  warden  or  any  of 
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the  inspectors  shall  visit  the  persons  confined  under  his  particular  care, 
unless  required.  They  shall  obey  all  orders  given  by  the  warden,  con- 
form to  all  rules  established  for  the  government  of  the  said  prison.  All 
orders  to  the  male  assistants  must  be  given  through  or  by  the  warden, 
and  to  the  female  assistants  through  or  by  the  warden  or  matron. 
They  shall  not  absent  themselves  from  the  prison  during  the  hours  of 
duty  without  permission  m  writing  from  the  warden. 

Section  11.  On  the  reception  of  any  pei-son  for  imprisonment  for 
debt,  or  for  a  fine,  forfeiture  or  penalty,  or  for  costs  consequent  on  any 
breach  or  violation  of  law,  or  being  held  as  a  witness,  not  an  indictable 
offense,  he  or  she  shall  be  confined  in  the  debtors'  apartment,  and  kept 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  in  relation 
to  debtors. 

Section  12.  That  on  the  reception  of  any  person  committed  for 
trial,  he  or  she  shall  be  examined  by  the  warden  in  the  presence  of  the 
officer  or  other  person  delivering  such  prisoner  and  such  inspectors  as 
may  be  present,  and  also  such  of  the  warden's  assistants  as  can  con- 
veniently attend.  All  money,  effects,  and  clothing  shall  be  taken 
from  the  prisoner  so  committed,  of  which  an  entry  shall  be  made  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  county  commission ei*s,  and  such 
entry  shall  be  signed  by  the  warden  and  attested  by  the  person  who 
may  be  present  at  the  examination  and  taking  of  such  clothing,  money 
and  effects,  which  clothing,  money  and  effects  shall  be  kept  and  pre- 
served and  restored  to  the  prisoner  when  discharged  from  imprison- 
ment. The  prisoner  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be  numerically 
designated,  by  which  each  may  thereafter  be  known  during  his  or  her 
imprisonment.  Such  prisoner  shall  be  provided,  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  inspectors  it  is  necessaiy  for  their  comfort,  with  suitable  cloth- 
ing to  be  worn  when  in  prison.  They  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  as 
the  inspectors  may  adopt  for  the  preservation  of  cleanliness,  decorum 
and  order  in  the  cells,  and  may  be  punished  by  closer  confinement  and 
deprivation  of  food  to  compel  obedience  to  such  rules.  No  such  pris- 
oner shall  be  discharged  while  laboring  under  any  dangerous  disease, 
unless  by  his  or  her  own  desire.  Two  changes  of  linen  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  each  prisoner  every  week  in  summer,  and  one  to  each  every 
week  in  winter.  Persons  committed  for  trial  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  labor  unless  at  their  own  desire,  and  should  any  such  prisoner  desire 
to  work,  he  or  she  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  be  put  to  labor  at  such 
work  as  may  be  carried  on  in  the  prison,  and  in  case  of  acquittal  and 
discharge,  he  or  she  shall  be  paid  for  the  labor  performed  by  the  inspec- 
tors out  of  the  funds  of  the  prison,  such  sum  as  the  inspectoi-s  of  the 
prison  shall  adjudge  to  be  fair  and  proper,  and  every  such  person  may 
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procure  books  and  writing  material  at  his  or  her  own  expense,  and 
shall  be  allowed  to  read  and  write,  subject  nevertheless  to  such  restric- 
tions as  the  inspectors  may  prescribe  in  relation  thereto. 

Section  13.  On  the  reception  of  a  convict  he  or  she  shall  be  ex- 
amined by  the  warden  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  inspect- 
ors who  may  be  present,  and  of  the  wanlen's  assistants  who  can  con- 
veniently attend,  touching  his  or  her  name,  parentage,  alleged  place 
of  nativity,  profession,  occupation  or  trade,  complexion,  color  of  hair, 
eyes,  and  have  the  convict's  height  and  length  of  his  or  her  feet  ac- 
curately measured,  and  take  a  note  of  all  natural  and  accidental 
marks  and  peculiarities  of  feature  or  appearance  which  may  serve  to 
identify  the  person ;  and  if  the  convict  can  write,  he  or  she  shall  be 
•required  to  write  his  or  her  name  or  signature  to  the  description  of  his 
or  her  person.  The  convict  shall  then  be  examined  by  the  physician, 
if  present,  as  to  his  health,  and  all  money,  effects  and  clothes  on  the 
person  shall  be  taken,  kept  and  preserved,  and  afterwards  delivered  to 
the  prisoner  as  before  provided,  all  of  which  shall  be  entered  in  a  book 
provided  for  that  purpose,  by  the  county  commissioners. 

The  prisoners  shall  then  be  bathed,  cleansed  and  clothed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  prison  and  placed  in  the  cell  assigned  him  or  her. 

The  prisoners  shall  be  numerically  designated,  by  which  he  or  she 
shall  thereafter  be  known  during  his  or  her  confinement  in  said  prison. 
No  convict  shall  be  allowed  the  use  of  tabacco  or  ardent  spirits  in  any 
form,  unless  under  the  special  direction  of  the  attending  physician,  nor 
be  permitted  to  receive  anything  but  the  prisoner's  allowance.  And 
any  person  who  shall  supply,  or  attempt  to  supply  any  convict  with 
any  article  herein  forbidden,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  if  the  warden  or  other 
officer  or  assistant,  or  any  person  employed  about  the  prison  shall  vio- 
late the  said  provisions,  shall  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  penalty,  be 
dismissed  from  the  service.  No  convict  shall  be  discharged  while 
laboring  under  any  dangerous  disease,  unless  by  the  convict's  own  de- 
sire. Nor  shall  any  convict  be  discharged  in  violation  of  the  act  of 
Assembly  passed  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  Anno  Domini  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven,  relative  to  the  discharge  of 
convicts.  The  uniforms  of  the  male  convicts  shall  be  a  jacket  of  cloth 
and  troiisersof  the  same  or  other  warm  stuff  for  the  winter,  and  lighter 
materials  for  the  summer.  The  form  and  color  of  which  and  the  kind 
of  dress  to  be  worn  by  the  female  convicts,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
inspectors.  Two  changes  of  linen  shall  be  furnished  to  each  convict 
every  week  in  summer  and  one  change  every  week  in  winter.  When 
a  convict  shall  be  discharged,  the  clothes  belonging  to  the  convict 
shall  be  taken  off  and  the  clothes  and  money  and  effects  taken  from 
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him  or  her  at  the  time  of  reception  in  prison,  not  before  recovered, 
shall  be  restored.  If  he  or  she  shall  not  possess  any  money  or  suitable 
clothing,  the  inspectors  shall  provide  the  convict  with  what  in  theur 
judgment  may  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  in  money  and  clothing,  five 
dollars  in  amount. 

Section  14.  Xo  inspector,  warden,  or  other  person  appointed  or 
employed  to  execute  any  duty,  trust  or  work  in  or  about  the  prison, 
shall  sell  any  article  of  any  kind  to  any  prisoner,  or  to  or  for  the  use 
of  the  prison,  or  be  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  way  concerned  in  any 
contract  connected  with  such  sale,  or  derive  any  emolument  or  advan- 
tage from  such  sale  or  contract,  nor  shall  either  or  any  of  them  extend 
to  any  person  confined  in  the  prison  any  favor,  lenity  or  mitigation  of 
punishment,  or  inflict  any  punishment  not  authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
rules  that  shall  be  adopted  by  the  inspectors  in  accordance  with  law, 
nor  shall  they  receive,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  from  any  person 
confined  in  said  prison,  or  from  any  one  else  on  his  or  her  behalf,  any 
money,  reward,  gratuity  or  gift  whatever,  and  any  violation  of  this 
law  or  any  subsequent  act  relating  to  said  prison,  shall  be  considered 
and  adjudged  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  of  any  person 
of  such  offense  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  the  persons  so  con- 
victed shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  and  shall  be  immediately  re- 
moved from  his  otfice,  appointment  or  employment. 

Section  15.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  inquest 
shall  be  held  on  the  body  of  any  person  who  may  die  during  his  or  her 
confinement  in  a  county  prison,  unless  the  coroner  of  said  county  be 
thereunto  required  by  the  inspectors  of  said  prison,  except  in  cases  of 
murder,  suicide,  manslaughter  or  death  caused  by  casualties.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attending  physician  of  said  prison  to  certify  to 
the  inspectors  thereof,  the  name  and  age  of  every  person  who  may  die 
in  said  prison,  and  the  disease  or  cause  of  death  of  each  person  so  far 
as  he  can  ascertain  the  same,  which  certificate  the  inspectors  of  said 
prison  shall  cause  to  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  original  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  county  to  be  filed  in  his  office  for  the  inspection  of  all 
persons  interested.  And  the  insjTectors  of  said  prison  (unless  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  take  charge  of  the  body)  shall  comply  with  the 
act  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science,  approved  June  thirteen,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

Section  16.  The  penalties  imposed  by  this  act  for  the  recovery  of 
which  is  not  herein  specially  provided  for,  shall  be  recovered  in  the 
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name  of  the  county,  for  the  use  of  said  county,  before  any  justice, 
alderman,  or  court  of  record  having  jurisdiction  of  sums  of  that 
amount. 

Skction  17.  That  for  the  funds  necessary  for  keeping,  furnishing, 
and  maintaining  said  prison  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  inspectors  are  hereby  authorized  to  apply  to  the  commissioners 
of  said  county,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  said  commissioners  that  the 
sum  applied  for  is  reasonable,  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  said 
inspectors  are  properly  kept  and  adjusted,  the  said  commissioners  shall 
forth  wit  ii  draw  an  orc^er  on  the  treasurer  of  said  county  in  favor  of 
the  treasurer  of  said  prison  for  the  use  thereof  for  such  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  such  demands. 

Section  18.  The  treasury  of  said  county  shall  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties  receive  all  moneys  belonging  to  said  county  prison,  and 
shall  disburse  the  same  on  orders  drawn  on  him  by  the  board  of 
inspectors  of  said  prison.  He  shall  keep  a  true,  separate  account,  of 
all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  him  which  account  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  inspectors,  and  each  of 
them,  and  the  commissioners  of  said  county.  He  shall  once  in  each 
year  state  his  accounts  and  produce  his  vouchers,  which,  after  examin- 
ation by  the  inspectors,  shall  by  them  be  laid  before  the  county 
auditors  for  settlement  at  the  time  aud  place  where  the  auditors  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  accounts  of  the  commissioners,  and 
other  officers,  and  be  acted  and  reported  on  as  accounts  of  county 
officers  are  by  law  authorized  to  be  settled,  and  subject  to  the  same 
laws  relative  thereto,  and  be  subject  to  like  appeal,  issue,  and  judg- 
ment, which  account  when  so  settled  the  inspectors  shall  cause  to  be 
published  as  the  annual  accounts  of  the  county  commissioners  and 
treasurer  are  published.  The  treasurer  shall  give  bond  to  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  use  of  the  said  county  in  such  amount,  and  with  such 
security,  as  the  judges  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  said  county 
shall  determine  and  approve,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
all  duties  enjoined  on  him  by  law,  for  a  just  account  of  all  moneys  that 
may  come  into  his  hands,  in  behalf  of  said  prison,  for  the  delivery  to 
his  successor  in  office,  of  all  books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  other 
things  held  in  right  of  his  office  for  said  prison,  and  for  the  payment 
by  him  of  any  balance  of  money  belonging  to  said  prison,  remaining 
in  his  hands.  The  said  treasurer  shall  i-eceive  such  compensation  for 
his  services  as  shall  be  annually  fixed  by  the  inspectors,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  county  commissioners  and  county  auditors. 

Section  19.    Whenever  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  any  county 
in  this  Commonwealth  shall  have  determined  that  the  prison  of  said 
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county  is  fit  for  the  reception  and  detention  of  convicts  and  other 
prisoners  it  may  issue  an  order  to  the  ofiicers  and  warden  of  the  State 
Penitentiary,  in  whose  district  the  county  is  situated,  for  the  removal 
of  any  or  all  prisoners  who  have  at  any  time  been  sentenced  to  servitude 
in  said  penitentiary  to  the  said  county  prison  in  which  they  shall  serve 
out  the  unexpired  time  of  their  several  sentences,  which  order  shall  be 
executed  by  the  sheriff  of  said  county. 

Section  20.  All  laws  now  existing  on  the  subject  of  county  jails 
and  prisons  erected  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  April 
eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  inconsistent  with 
this  act,  are  hereby  repealed,  Provided :  That  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal  any  special  or  local  law  governing 
county  prisons,  nor  to  apply  to  county  prisons  governed  under  such 
special  or  local  law  until  such  special  or  local  law  shall  be  specifically 
repealed. 

This  bill  contains  valuable  suggestions,  and  although  it 
was  carried  by  the  Legislature,  it  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Pattison,  because  it  was  partial  and  irregular  by  providing 
for  certain  laws  for  the  whole  State,  and  yet  excepting  some 
portions  thereof,  as  in  the  concluding  paragraph,  '^  Until 
special  or  local  law  shall  be  specifically  repealed." 

M.  II.  Dickinson's  letter  explains,  and  an  the  bill  will  be 
presented  without  doubt  to  the  next  Legislature,  its 
publication  is  essential. 

reports  from  states  and  territories. 

Through  Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney,  of  Pn>vidence,  Rhode  Island, 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Prison,  Jail,  Police 
and  Almshouse  work  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  we  have  valuable  information,  from  which  we  make 
brief  extracts : 

Maine.— Superintendent  sends  no  official  report,  but  gleanings  from 
other  sources  prove  the  interest  undiminished. 

New  Hampshire. — Superintendent  says :  ''  The  seed  sown  in  the 
past  has  taken  root.  Nearly  every  place  in  the  State  needing  our  work 
receives  attention."  In  seven  county  almshouses  services  are  held  regu- 
larly and  inmates  conversed  with  in  their  own  rooms.  Suitable  reading 
is  distributed.    A  blessed  work  is  done  in  jails,  particularly  in  Exeter 
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and  Manchester.  The  most  cheering  and  strengthening  victory  of  all 
these  years  of  working  and  waiting  is  the  securing  of  a  police  matron 
in  Manchester. 

Vermont. — The  Superintendent  aims  at  thoroughness  and  will  effect 
it  too.  Abuses  are  disappearing  under  the  searching  light  turned  full 
upon  them.  All  the  jails  are  supplied  with  good  reading,  and  in  several 
Sunday-schools  are  held. 

Massachusetts. — Grand  work  has  been  done  in  various  localities^ 
Much  literature  has  been  provided. 

Connecticut. — Superintendent  reports  increasing  interest,  and  in  all 
almshouse  work  great  improvement.  ^^  In  eleven  jails  services  are  held, 
supplemented  by  personal  conversation  and  appeal  to  the  inmates. 

Rhode  Island — Faithful  work  by  Superintendent  and  local  helpers. 
Police  matron  doing  excellent  work. 

New  York. — Superintendent,  with  her  motto,  "Beit  unto  thee  even 
as  thou  wilt,^^  reports  a  steady  gain  with  work  well  taken  up  in  count- 
ies throughout  the  State. 

New  Jersey — Superintendent's  first  year,  and  she  has  made  com- 
mendable progress.  The  labor  has  been  crowned  with  abundant 
success. 

Pennsylvania — Superintendent,  a  host  in  herself — says:  "Grand 
work  is  being  done  by  our  Committee  in  the  jails  and  almshouses.  A 
million  of  pages  of  religious  and  temperance  literature  distributed 
this  year. 

Maryland.— No  official  report,  but  we  learn  that  the  work  in- 
augurated in  previous  years  has  not  been  suffered  to  decline. 

Delaware.— No  Superintendent,  but  a  beginning  made,  which  has 
stimulated  inquiry  as  to  the  needs.  Personal  letters  give  assurance  of 
growth  of  work. 

DiST.  Columbia.— Superintendent  reports  "  work  carried  on  with 
greater  regularity  than  ever  before."  Magazines  and  tracts  distribu- 
ted, also  4,264  papers.  Writing  paper,  envelopes,  stamps  and  postal 
cards  furnished  prisoners,  and  100  have  signed  the  pledge. 

Virginia. — Superintendent  is  looking  up  the  work  and  making 
efforts  in  the  right  direction  ;  much  has  already  been  accomplished. 

W.  Virginia.— Superintendent  makes  a  splendid  record  for  first 
year. 

North  Carolina.— President  reports,  ''  Thei-e  are  those  whose 
hearts  the  Lord  hath  touched,  and  the  way  will  be  opened  for  good 
work.  Barriers  have  existed  but  are  disappearing  ;  some  almshouse 
and  jail  work  done. 

South  Carolina.— Earnest  superintendent  who  has  worked  against 
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great  odds.  Investigation  has  brought  prominent  persons  to  realize 
existing  abuses  in  jails  and  poor  houses.  Improvement  is  noted  and 
more  likely  to  come  through  agitation. 

Georgia. — Petitions  have  been  presented  to  the  legislature  upon 
various  points.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  sympatliy  and  co-operation 
of  officials,  both  State  and  County,  and  still  more  gratifying  to  receive 
lettei-s  from  prisonei*8  discharged  many  months  ago,  who  were  con- 
verted in  our  Atlanta  jail,  who  are  now  leading  useful  lives, 

Florida. — New  Superintendent  who  reports  some  work  done,  and 
peparations  for  more  in  the  coming  year. 

Alabama. — New  Superintendent  who  is  looking  over  the  field. 
Local  work  has  been  done  in  various  places.  The  need  is  almost 
appalling. 

Louisiana. — Have  never  been  able  to  secure  Superintendent,  but 
local  workers  feel  some  responsibility  and  State  President  does  personal 
work. 

Ohio. — Superintendent  has  called  the  attention  of  workers  to 
this  department.  Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  State  concerning 
questions  connected  with  our  lines,  and  many  local  Unions  are  doing 
grand  work. 

Michigan. — Number  of  Unions  engaged  in  it  more  than  doubled 
this  year.  19  report  work  both  in  almshouse  and  jail.  Police  matrons 
have  been  secured  and  more  thoughtful  consideration  given  to  the 
general  subject  than  ever  before. 

Indiana. — Interest  is  felt  through  the  State  upon  questions  con- 
nected with  ex-convicts,  police  matrons,  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
county  jails  and  almshouses,  unprotected  women  who  are  hopelessly 
insane  in  these  places,  also  in  the  better  care  of  indigent  children. 
Over  500,000  pages  of  leaflets  and  tracts  have  been  distributed,  and 
some  hundreds  of  visits  made. 

Illinois. — Question  of  separate  prison  for  women  is  discussed. 
*'The  Record  and  Appeal  "  is  published  in  the  interest  of  industrial 
school  for  girls  in  Evanson.  In  Chicago,  number  of  police  matrons  in- 
creased from  three  to  ten  this  year — a  cmicliisire  proof  thai  their  work 
is  needed  and  satisfactorily  done.  At  Harrison  street  station  the  matron 
reports  in  1884  and  1S85  four  thousand  women  arrested  ;  one  hundred 
and  five  sent  to  reformatory  institutions,  many  destitue  women  and 
children  (not  arrested)  sent  to  various  places  of  shelter,  lost  children 
kindly  cared  for,  and  many  things  done  to  lead  the  erring  and  tempted 
away  from  their  past  and  help  them  to  find  a  better  future.  Truly  the 
mother-heart  is  needed  among  the  sin-stricken  and  weary  ones,  as  well 
as  in  the  home  and  school.  Much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  care  of 
unfortunate  and  helpless  children.  *'  AVhat  can  be  done  to  save  them  V" 
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was  asked  the  matron  of  the  Harrison  street  station.  The  reply  came 
quickly,  ''build  Grant  houses  instead  of  Grant  monuments. " 

Missouri. — Superintendent's  first  year,  and  she  has  done  excellent 
personal  work.  Several  local  Unions  hold  regular  services  in  jails  and 
almshouses.    St.  Louis  has  a  police  matron  who  is  doing  good  work. 

Arkansas.— In  the  prison  women  are  being  taught  to  read  and 
write,  the  teachers  providing  slates,  etc.  A  library  of  over  four  hun- 
dred volumes  has  been  furnished,  also  magazines  and  papers.  By 
Superintendent's  request  the  lessees  have  provided  lights  for  the  con- 
victs, that  they  may  read  and  study.  She  reports  something  n«c. 
"Mr.  Clark,  the  great  fruit  grower  of  the  State,  offered  to  furnish  a 
large  quantity  of  strawberries  for  the  penitentiary.  The  purpose  was 
immediately  heralded  through  the  town.  The  citizens  joined  in  the 
effort ;  the  Sunday-school  childi-en  picked  the  berries,  the  express 
company  shipped  them  without  cost,  and  Miss  Ck)lwell,  superintendent, 
with  others,  went  to  the  prison,  and  after  music  and  singing,  with 
pleasant  words  distributed  the  fruit."  Flowers  and  Scripture  texts 
made  the  gift  complete,  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Bubee  recorded  ou 
their  minutes,  **  Resolved — One  day,  during  the  strawberry  season 
shall  be  set  apart  as  Strawberry  Day  for  the  prisoners  at  Little  Rock." 
There  wiis  also  a  box  of  berries  sent  to  every  convict  in  the  State.  The 
lessees  have  found  this  work  beneficial. 

Tennessee. — Superintendent  is  seeking  to  inagurate  work,  and  the 
women  are  taking  special  interest  in  it. 

Kentucky. — No  oflicial  report,  but  account  of  some  local  work 
forwarded. 

Texas. — A  letter  from  Chaplain  of  Rusk  penitentiary  gives  generous 
tribute  to  the  beneficent  work  of  our  superintendent.  The  convicts 
furnished  an  elegant  banner  for  our  W.  C.  T.  U.  booth  at  New  Orleans, 
and  in  other  ways  have  testified  their  appreciation  of  the  interest  felt 
in  their  well-being  and  reformation. 

Iowa. — Superintendent  is  fruitful  in  expedients  and  original  in 
methods.  The  county  farms  are  receiving  increased  attention.  Fifty- 
two  conversions  are  reported  in  boys'  reformatory. 

Kansas. — Several  Unions  carry  on  work  in  jails  and  almshouses. 

Colorado. — At  Denver  they  have  secured  a  police  matron.  The 
oflBce  created,  applications  came  in  by  the  score.  The  cottage  plan, 
under  the  management  of  a  Board  composed  principally  of  women  is 
favored. 

Nebraska. — Superintendent's  heart  is  in  the  work,  and  she  has 
literally  "done  what  she  could." 

Wisconsin. — Local  workers  heard  from.  Judge  Wright  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  gives  encouraging  endorsement  to  our  work. 
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Minnesota. — Three  Unions  report  regular  work. 

Dakota. — New  Superintendent,  who  has  written  to  each  of  her 
55  Unions,  and  the  work  promises  well  for  the  future. 

Arizona.— Superintendent  reports  work  in  infancy,  but  laid  down 
in  regular  plan  and  will  be  pushed. 

Montana. — Some  work  has  already  been  done,  papers  and  books 
sent  to  the  Territory  penitentiary,  and  other  things  are  promised. 

Wyoming. — Good  local  work  reported.  Question  of  police  matron 
agitated  in  Cheyenne. 

Washington  Territory  [East]. — Advancement  has  been  made. 
Attention  to  subject  been  called  through  the  press. 

Washington  Territory  [West].— Superintendent  has  made 
beginning  in  work,  books  and  papers  have  been  distributed. 

New  Mexico.- President  reports :  '"  We  have  only  two  Unions 
and  one  has  made  a  beginning  of  work  in  your  Department ;  five  visits 
have  been  made  to  the  jail." 

California  (Southern.) — *'  Seven  Unions  engaged  in  this  work. 
All  places  accessible  cared  for." 

California  (Northern.  ) — Several  Unions  have  taken  up  jail  and 
almshouse  visitation,  and  special  interest  is  felt  for  the  women  in  our 
city  prisons.    There  is  a  jail  matron  in  San  Francisco. 

Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Indian  Territory  not 
reported,  but  some  items  concerning  personal  work  brought  to 
attention. 

Mrs.  Barney  says:  "Early  in  the  year,  6,000  circular  letters  were 
printed  and  have  been  furnished  the  Unions  for  free  distribution." 

Five  hundred  thousand  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  papei*s,  tracts 
and  leaflets  have  been  furnished  local  workers. 

County  jails  and  almshouses  need  special  attention  the  country  over. 
Secure  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  juveniles  from  old  offenders.  Insist 
upon  this  in  every  place,  and  persist  with  appeal  by  petition  both  with 
voice  and  pen  until  it  is  accomplished. 

PRISON   WORK   IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  F.  p.  Nicholson,  a  member  of  our  Acting  Committee 
and  also  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  made 
a  valuable  report  during  the  year,  from  which  we  make  brief 
extracts,  which  will  aid  our  work  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  report  states :  The  more  extensive  my  observation  of  the  effects 
of  kindness  upon  prisoners,  the  more  I  feel  its  importance,  trying  to  lift 
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them  to  a  higher  moral  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  society,  and 
treating  them  ''  as  if  they  were  really  better  than  they  are  as  the  surest 
way  to  make  them  better."  And  my  personal  experience  of  each  year 
assurer  me  as  to  the  g(X)d  result  of  such  teaching.  I  find  the  most  suc- 
cessful thief,  when  questioned  quietly  and  earnestly,  will  confess  his 
life  is  scarcely  worth  living,  and  even  when  undetected  he  carries  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  One  who  lias  been  saved  says :  ''I  never 
walked  the  street  bat  at  every  step  I  expected  an  officer's  hand  to  be 
placed  upon  my  shoulder,  but  oh  I  the  terror  when  alone  in  the  dark 
cell  at  night."  In  this  case  and  a  similar  one  in  the  Western  Peniten- 
tiary **God  spoke  |)eace"  to  their  iH)or  troubled  souls,  so  that  in  their 
lonely  cfllsat  midnight,  alone  with  Qod  and  their  conscience^  is  suffi- 
cient punishment  for  many. 

Will  it  startle  you  to  know  that  to  our  prisons  and  jails  of  Pennsyl- 
vania last  year  55,000  were  committed  ;  too  many,  alas,  from  the  effects 
of  alcohol  in  its  various  phases.  Of  this  number  27^ females  were  in 
our  Philadelphia  county  prison  for  intoxication. 

I  have  corresponded  with  each  and  every  county  in  the  State,  Last 
year  27  counties  had  visiting  committees ;  this  year,  40,  as  far  as  heard 
from. 

Allegheny  County.— Our  correspondent  and  visitor  gives  some 
wonderful  and  touching  incidents,  as  results  of  Prison  Work. 

Bbaver. — Regular  service  every  Sabbath.  We  feel  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  our  work — an  address — service  of  song,  by 
a  good  choir  and  distribute  religious  literature. 

Blair. — A  Union  to  be  formed  at  Ilollidaysburg.  A  visiting  com- 
mittee will  then  be  appointed. 

Bradford. — Religious  services  are  held  on  Sunday  morning, 

Butler. — We  have  a  committee  appointed.  Only  four  inmates  in 
jail  at  present  writing. 

Crawford  County. — We  hold  weekly  meetings  at  the  jail.  Are 
cordially  welcomed  each  visit.  Prisoners  deeply  touched.  Making  ef- 
forts to  collect  a  library  for  the  jail. 

Chester  County. — The  committee  of  ladies  visiting  in  turn,  first 
and  fourth  Sundays  in  each  month,  distribute  tracts  and  leaflets,  and  ■ 
read  the  Bible  to  the  prisoners.    An  effort  is  being  made  to  assist  the 
prisonei-s  as  they  are  discharged — helping  them  to  their  homes  or  getting 
work  for  them. 

In  Oxford  the  committee  is  always  welcomed  by  the  prisoners,  who, 
waiting  at  the  grating,  eagerly  accept  the  friendly  hand-shake,  or  the 
papers  and  pamphlets  offered  to  them.  A  plan  is  here  being  made  to 
aid  released  prisoners. 

Clarion  County. —Religious  literature  distributed  every  two 
weeks.    Books  and  Testaments  given. 
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Clinton  County.— Committee  doing  good  work. 

Cumberland  County. — Jail  visited  and  papers  distributed. 

Centre  County. — The  past  year  our  prison  has  been  regularly 
visited.  We  have  been  received  with  gladness  and  listened  to  with  re- 
spectful attention.  We  have  urged  upon  them  the  importance  of  total 
abstinence.  The  pledge  has  always  been  presented  and  signatures 
secured. 

Delaware  County— Media.  Committee  visit  jail,  distribute  re- 
ligious reading,  etc.    This  has  been  done  each  week  for  two  years. 

Dauphin  County. — Harrisburg.  Mrs.  Clyde  has  visited  the  prison, 
and  the  committee  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  visit  the  hospital  weekly. 
Much  good  is  hoped  for. 

Erie  County. — We  have  had  485  inmates,  119  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness, 25  of  them  women.  Services  held  every  Sabbath  from  10  to  11. 
Many  have  signed  the  pledge. 

Fayette  County — Uniontown.  Every  week,  and  often  alone^ 
Mrs.  Moore  visits  the  prisoners,  distributing  tracts  and  papers.  The 
average  number  in  prison  is  twenty,  most  of  them  from  intemperance. 

Forest  County.  Tionesta.  No  work  for  a  visiting  committee,  as 
it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  our  jail  has  an  occupant.  There  has  been  no 
license  granted  in  our  county  this  year,  and  only  one  last  year. 

Franklin  County.— Chambersburg.  Religious  and  temperance 
literature  is  distributed,  and  many  sad  and  lonely.hearts  are  cheered  by 
the  perusal  of  them. 

Huntingdon  County. — Huntingdon.  Prisoners  receive  us  very 
kindly  and  invite  us  to  come  again.  We  have  presented  them  with 
Testaments,  and  they  join  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  sing  the  Dox- 
ology.    Much  good  has  been  done. 

Indiana  County. — We  visit  the  jail  weekly,  furnishing  the 
inmates  with  good  reading  matter,  and  holding  social  religious  services 
with  them.  There  has  been  no  female  in  the  prison  since  our  organi- 
zation, and,  occasionally,  no  inmates.  We  have  now  but  one  licensed 
house  in  the  county. 

Lancaster  County. — Lancaster.  Abe  Buzzard,  an  inmate,  said : 
"If  the  public,  or  kind  Christian  women,  had  shown  me  sympathy  at 
the  beginning  of  my  wild  career,  as  they  do  at  the  present  time,  I 
would  have  been  a  reformed  man  long  ago." 

Lawrence  County. — We  visit  the  prison,  hold  meetings,  pray  and 
talk  with  the  prisoners,  who  welcome  us  cordially,  and  who  are  always^ 
respectful,  attentive  listeners. 

Luzerne  County. — Wilkesbarre.  A  prison  committee  appointed 
have  been  visiting  the  prison  and  have  been  much  blessed  in  their 
labors. 
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Lycoming  County.— Williamsport.  Some  of  our  *'  Union  "  still 
visit  our  jail,  trying  to  do  something  in  God's  name  for  the  sorrowing 
and  degraded  ones,  and  realize  that  good  has  been  accomplished. 

McKean  County. — East  Smethport  Kindly  received  by  the  pris- 
oners. On  reading  a  certain  text  one  poor  fellow  who  was  sick,  said : 
*'  That  is  just  what  my  mother  writes  to  me."  Feel  that  strength  and 
courage  has  been  given  me. 

Mercer  County.— Mercer.  Visits  made  to  the  jail.  Some  of  oar 
devoted  women  hold  prayer  meetings,  and  services  are  held  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  different  women  taking  turns.  Large  numbers  of  papers 
and  tracts  distributed. 

Mifflin  County. — Lewistown.  The  committee  visit  the  jail 
working  conscientiously.  Papers  are  distributed  and  good  results  are 
hoi^  for. 

Lbhigu  County.— A1  lento wn.  The  deputy  warden  said  that  of  the 
18  real  convicts  then  confined  in  the  jail  ''  liquor  was  ike  direct  cause  of 
every  single  one  of  them  being  there, " 

Warren  County. — Warren.  While  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  whiskey  is  a  curse  to  our  young  men  and  women,  yet  we  be- 
lieve if  mothers  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  children  its  evil  effects 
upon  them,  there  would  be  better  morals  and  fewer  would  languish  be" 
hind  prison  bars. 

Westmoreland  County. — Greensburg.  Jail  is  finished  and  oc- 
cupied. There  are  at  present  eighteen  prisoners — seventeen  men  and 
one  woman — for  selling  liquor  in  bottles  in  a  local  option  town  in  our 
county.    The  committee  visit  the  jail. 

York  County.— York.  Since  October  we  have  made  thirty-seven 
visits  to  our  jail.  The  prisoners  assemble  in  the  chapel,  averaging 
twenty  five  in  number. 

Perry  County.— New  Bloomfield.  Not  a  single  occupant  in  our 
jail. 

Berks  County. — Reading.  A  committe  of  ladies  have  visited  our 
jail.  We  are  not  a  year  old,  yet  we  have  encouraging  reports.  We 
cannot  si)eak  too  highly  of  our  reception. 

Sullivan  County.— Forksville.  Jail  empty,  but  good  work  for 
temperance  being  done. 

Elk  County. — Kidgway.  -  No  prisoners  at  the  present  writing, 
but  when  we  have  any, we  do  all  we  can  to  raise  them  to  a  desire  to  lead 
better  lives. 

January,  S7,  1886, 

John  J.  Lytle,  Secretary  of  Society  for  Alleviating  Miseries  of  Public 

Prisons: 

Esteemed  Friend. — As  requested  I  forward  the  copy  of  the  bill 

prepared  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Pennsylvania, 

(See  p.  28),  entitled.  An  Act,  "For  the  Government  and  Regulation  of 
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County  Jails,  or  Prisons,"  and  which  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 
at  the  session  of  1885,  and  after  full  consideration  passed  both  branches, 
and  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  Governor,  who,  after  deliberation,  de- 
clined to  approve  it  on  constitutional  grounds.  Had  the  Legislature 
still  been  in  session  the  bill  would  have  been  so  amended  as  to  remove 
the  Governor's  objections,  as  the  change  required  was  not  essential  to 
the  successful  working  of  the  law,  but  the  I^egislature  had  adjourned 
sine  die. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  to  present  the 
bill  in  modified  form  at  the  session  of  1887,  and  to  urge  its  passage,  and 
would  ask  the  aid  of  the  Prison  Society,  as  we  are  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  no  reform  can  be  made  in  our  county  jails  until  they  are 
taken,  absolutely,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point :  We  used  our  influence  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Bucks  County,  and  had  one  of  the  best  planned  county 
prisons  in  this  State  (and  perhaps  any  other)  built,  but  the  discipline 
under  the  sheriff  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  Several  escapes  have 
been  made.  One  prisoner  was  sent  outside  without  a  guard  to  attend 
stone  masons.  He  very  natumlly  walked  off.  Another  was  detailed 
by  the  sheriff  to  attend  his  horse  at  a  livery  stable,  some  two  or  three 
squares  distant  from  the  prison,  and  when  he  got  ready  he  bid  farewell 
to  his  stable,  where  he  had  been  required  to  sleep,  and  up  to  this  time 
his  present  place  of  abode  is  not  generally  known.  Notwithstanding 
the  cells  are  large,  well  lighted,  and  warmed,  the  prisoners  are  per- 
mitted, during  the  day,  to  congregate  in  the  corridors  and  idly  pass  the 
time,  instead  of  being  required  to  labor  for  their  support.  This  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  many  that  come  under  our  observation. 

Respectfully, 

Mahlon  n.  Dickinson. 

CARE   OF   the    insane. 

The  better  care  of  the  insane  and  especially  the  separation 
of  the  insane  criminals  from  the  sane  criminals,  has  always 
engaged  considerable  attention  of  the  Society.  This  year 
the  following  will  show  still  further  interest.  The  result 
has  been  a  wide  and  profound  inquiry  has  been  started,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  reform  will  be  introduced. 

The  Acting  Committee  adopted  the  following  resolution 
offered  by  Henry  T.  Claghorn: — 

Whereas,  The  recent  disastrous  fire  at  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse 
has  brought  to  our  notice  the  inadequate  means  for  the  care  of  the 
insane,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  make  inquiry 
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as  to  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  actii'.  the  Acting  Committee 
should  take  in  order  to  secure  proper  care  of  the  insane,  and  especi- 
ally of  those  known  as  insane  criminals*. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  have  power  to  confer  with  other 
bodies  in  reference  to  a  proper  separation  of  the  insane  from  the 
deserving  poor,  and  have  power  to  act,  that  the  general  views  of  this 
Society  shall  be  carried  out. 

against  the  whipping  post. 
As  ever  the  Prison  Society  holds  to  its  fuudaraental 
principles  of  correction  and  reformation  through  those 
agencies  which  do  not  still  further  degrade  the  criminal. 
Hence,  Alfred  H.  Love  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  Adams'  bill  recently  introduced 
into  the  State  legislature  to  establish  the  whipping  post  is  opposed  to 
the  experience  of  this  Society,  now  in  the  99th  year  of  its  existence,  and 
against  the  progress  and  enlightened  policy  of  this  Commonwealth, 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature, 
praying  for  the  defeat  of  the  said  bill. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  bill  was  lost, 
and  it  is  hoped  never  to  be  revived. 

IN    AID   OF   A    CHANGE   OF    HOUSE   OF    REFUGE. 

At  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  1st  month, 
22d,  1885,  the  following  resolution  offered  by  J.  G.  Rosen- 
garten  was  adopted : — 

Whereas,  The  Philadelphia  House  of  Kefuge  again  proposes  asking 
the  State  to  purchase  its  property  above  Twenty-second  and  Parrish, 
and  use  it  for  a  Reformatory  for  first  offenders,  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  25,  and  whereas  with  the  proceeds  the  House  of  Refuge  is  to  be 
moved  to  the  country,  there  to  be  re-organized  on  the  Home  or  open 
system. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  "  heartily  endorse  the  plan, 
and  instruct  the  incoming  Board  to  prepare  a  memorial  asking  the 
Legislature  to  act  favorably  and  promptly  by  making  such  laws  and 
appropriations  as  may  be  required  for  the  speedy  execution  of  the 
reform  thus  instituted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Acting  CJommittee  be  instnicted  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in 
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securing  such  public  support  and  approval,  as  will  best  ensure  early 
action  by  the  State,  and  the  assistance  of  private  contributions. 

This  action  will  be  continued  until  the  reform  shall  be 
introduced. 

the  improved  prison  van  system. 

Active  efforts  have  been  made  for  an  improvement  in 
Prison  Vans  and  the  whole  service  in  conveying  prisoners 
to  and  from  prison.  Under  date  of  April  1,  1885,  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mayor  Smith  will  prove  how  successful  these 
efforts  have  been : 

Alfred  H.  Love  : 

Dear  Sir— The  new  van  service  goes  into  effect  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  unfortunates  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  make  use  of  them.  The  service  I  am  sure  will  be 
of  a  character  to  satisfy  the  Prison  Society,  and  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
you  of  its  successful  inauguration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  B.  SMITH. 

society's  letter  to  prisoners. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons  sent  the  following,  printed  on  a  iinelj  illus- 
trated card,  on  the  first  of  the  year.  This  is  the  second 
epistle  sent  direct.  4000  were  printed,  and  they  were  found 
framed,  preserved  and  prized  by  the  prisoners. 

To  the  inmates  of  the  Eastern  PeniteiHianj  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia County  Prison,  and  House  of  Correction  : 
A  single  ray  of  light  is  brightest  after  a  dark  night,  and  the  cup  of 
cold  water  refreshes  most  when  lips  are  parched  and  the  heart  troubled. 
In  like  manner  may  this  little  messenger  be  sunlight  and  strength  to 
you,  who  are  our  friends,  and  be  welcomed  with  the  fraternal  and 
hopeful  spirit  in  which  it  is  sent  from  our  hearts  and  homes. 

It  means  that  happiness  will  be  secured  by  your  being  good,  and  that 
while  we  have  no  sympathy  with  crime,  and  it  may  be  impossible,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  take  each  of  you  by  the  hand,  on  this  opening 
day  of  the  New  Year,  the  time  for  high  resolves  and  fervent  prayers 
for  Divine  help,  we  assure  you,  you  are  not  forgotten  and  that  we  de- 
sire your  welfare. 
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"  Seinetime  when  all  life*s  lessons  have  been  learned. 

And  sun  and  stars,  from  out  our  sky  seem  set, 
The  things  which  our  weak  judgment  here  have  spurned. 

The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes  wet, 
Will  flash  before  us,  out  of  life's  dark  night. 

As  stars  shine  most  in  deeper  tints  of  blue  ; 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  are  right. 

And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  love  most  true." 

Keep  your  minds  on  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  right ;  prize  them 
as  gifts  from  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  no  one  can  better  give  and  no 
uue  can  take  away  ;  diligently  perform  the  duties  of  the  hour,  and  feel 
a  partnership  interest  in  them  ;  kindly  acknowledge  the  care  bestowed 
by  those  who  administer  to  your  wants,  and  cultivate  that  family  influ- 
ence which  we  trust  will  create  a  brotherhood  of  good-will. 

Time  will  thus  pass  rapidly  and  you  will  realize  that  labor  is  not 
without  its  blessings. 

As  the  forgiving  and  sustaining  love  of  the  Father  is  always  ready 
for  the  deserving,  so  you  may  hopefully  dwell  on  the  future  if  you  are 
determined  to  make  that  future  bright  with  virtue.  There  are  no 
stains  on  the  to-morrow's  of  our  lives.  A  brave  and  trostful  spirit 
will  achieve  victories. 

"  All  possibilities  are  in  its  hands, 
No  danger  daunts  it  and  no  foe  withstands ; 
In  its  sublime  audacity  of  faith, 
'Be  thou  removed,'  it  to  the  mountain  saith, 

•And  with  ambitious  feet,  secure  and  proud. 
Ascends  the  ladder,  leaning  on  the  cloud." 

OFFICERS   OF   THE   PENITENTIARY   AND   COUNTY  PRISON. 

Tlio  warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Michael  J.  Cas- 
sidy,  continues  to  deserve  the  gratitude  and  praise  of  the 
A(*tiiig  Committee.  ITe  receives  its  visits  in  the  spirit  with 
wliich  they  are  made.  He  co-operates  with  the  members 
and  listens  to  their  suggestions.  lie  is  found  at  his  post 
taking  the  deei>est  interest  in  his  work,  and  his  recommen- 
dations and  advice  are  appreciated.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
him  visiting  each  prisoner,  which  he  does  once  every  fort- 
night, and  oftener  if  required.  He  hears  the  wishes  of  the 
l>risoners,  and  endeavoi^s  to  meet  all  their  proper  wants.  He 
lontiinics  to  call  the  overseers  together  five  evenings  of  each 
week  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties.     He  attends  when- 
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over  possible  all  the  important  conferences  on  prison  disci- 
pline, ami  gives  the  public  the  advantage  of  hearing  from 
him  (m  the  superior  advantages  of  the  separate  and  indivi- 
<lual  treatment  system. 

The  officers  under  him  are  kind  and  efficient.  They  evi- 
dently regard  their  duties  as  involving  the  true  humanity 
of  their  nature,  as  though  they  felt  it  is  no  ordinary  calling 
to  attend  to  the  wants  of  imi)risoned  men. 

Br.  Robinson  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position  he 
holds  a.s  the  physician  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Besides 
being  skilful  in  his  treatment,  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
l)Ossessing  the  coniidence  of  his  i>atients.  lie  is  ready  and 
willing  to  go  to  each,  and  carefully  listens  to  everything 
that  is  said.  The  result  is  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
sickness  and  few  complaints.  The  doctor's  visits  are  accept- 
able, because  while  he  attends  to  the  disease,  he  cheers  the 
sick  man  and  dispels  gloom  and  doubt. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Royer,  the  matron  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, preserves  the  high  esteem  of  all.  She  has,  out  of  over 
1100  inmates  an  average  of  only  twenty-tive  women.  These 
are  employed  in  making  mats,  stockings,  mending  and 
making  clothing,  etc.;  and  all  regard  her  as  a  kind,  atten- 
tive and  motherly  care  taker,  and  she  in  turn  is  interested  in 
her  work  and  in  their  welfare. 

At  the  gate  we  tind  the  faithful  William  Ogden,  who  has 
been  at  the  Penitentiary  thirty-three  years,  and  as  he  puts 
it  forty-nine  and  a-half  yeai-s  of  day  and  night  service.  This 
comes  from  his  counting  in  labor  performed  all  day  and 
half  the  night.  He  still  is  the  courteous  attendant  at  the 
gate,  equally  kind  and  attentive  to  all. 

At  the  Coupty  Prison  we  cannot  tAvo  highly  commend 
the  superintendent,  physician,  matron,  and  all  the  officers 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  always  ready  to  hear  us,  and  his  views  are 
valuable.  He  labors  under  the  difficulty  of  needing  more 
room,  and  we  heartily  desire  the  appropriation  of  more 
money  for  the  institution  over  which  he  is  appointed.     The 
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relief  may  come  with  the  erection  of  a  new  county  prison, 
when  we  trust  the  reforms  he  contemplates  may  be  brought 
into  practice. 

J.    J.    CAMP. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison  employ  an  agent. 
The  present  officer  is  J.  J.  Camp,  who,  besides  performing  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  him  in  that  position,  is  always 
willing,  to  do  as  much  more  as  he  can  for  the  prit^onerand  for 
the  Prison  Society.  In  this  he  is  highly  appreciated,  and  the 
regret  is  that  he  hns  not  time  to  act  as  the  agent  both  of  the 
Inspcctoi^  and  of  the  Prison  Society. 

lie  is  peculiarly  adai)ted  to  attending  to  the  needs  of  pris- 
oners, and  his  dccj)  sympathy  and  noble  desire  for  their 
reformatitni,  causes  him  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost. 

His  frc<iucnt  reports  to  the  Acting  C(mimittee  of  the 
Prison  Society  arc  gratefully  received  and  his  recommenda- 
tions have  weight  with  all. 

Seeing  the  value  of  the  sci)arate  system,  he  unites  with  us 
in  the  sorrow  we  all  feci  that,  for  want  of  room  in  the  men's 
department,  several  prisoners  have  to  be  placed  in  one  cell. 

lie  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  placing  children  in  the 
County  Prison.  We  have  found  him  caring  for  them  a-s  a 
father,  and  for  the  discharged  prisoners  his  appeals  are  ear- 
nest that  they  do  right  and  never  return. 

^Ve  have  seen  him  laboring  with  those  going  out  who, 
before  their  incarcemtion,  were  addicted  to  intoxicating 
drink.  He  prayed  for  their  sobriety,  induced  them  to  sign 
the  pledge,  and  impressed  them  with  the  importance  of 
always  being  sober. 

THE  SABBATH  AT  THE  PENITENTIARY  AND  COUNTY  PRISON. 

It  is  touching  as  it  is  commendable,  to  visit  these  institu- 
tions on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

In  the  Penitentiary  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ashton,  the  moral  instruc- 
tor, continues  his  excellent  system  of  having  service  in  each 
corridor,  knowing  no  preference,  no  sectarianism,  no  cold 
formality,  but  everything  in  the  spirit  of  divine  charity. 
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sympathy,  love  and  thanksgiving.  It  is  intensely  religious, 
because  it  is  purely  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce,  at  the  County  Prison,  does  not  weary  in 
his  weekly  labors  in  providing  ministers  and  in  offering 
songs  of  praise.  It  is  affecting  to  be  present  and  find  the 
large  number  of  prisoners  uniting  in  hymns  with  their 
whole  souls,  and  then  expressing  their  thankfulness  from 
their  cells,  for,  although  they  hear  every  word,  they  do  not 
see  each  other. 

Services  of  this  same  judicious  character  are  held  at  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  give  each 
that  religious  food  desired  and  required,  without  on  the  one 
hand  destroying  religious  freedom,  or  on  the  other  intro- 
ducing bigotry  or  sectarianism. 

HOUSE   OF   correction. 

This  institution  located  near  Philadelphia  is  a  public 
benefaction. 

Edwin  A.  Merrick,  the  superintendent,  is  admirably  quali- 
fied for  the  position  he  holds,  and  the  good  order,  eci)nomy 
and  real  beauty  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings,  prove  that 
attention  is  paid  to  these  requisites  of  a  reformatory  institu- 
tion. 

A  recent  visit  impressed  us  with  the  propriety  of  the  right 
the  managers  have  of  discharging  an  inmate,  when,  in  their 
judgment,  it  would  benefit  the  person  so  discharged.  To  this 
we  would  add  the  paramount  importance  of  having  very 
discreet  managers,  so  there  should  not  be  a  possibility  of 
undeserving  persons  discharged  through  outside  influence, 
after  very  short  detention,  and  liable  to  almost  immediate 
recommitment.  AVe  felt  an  improvement  might  be  made  in 
giving  every  one  employment,  and  when  unemployed  to  have 
schools  or  reading.  We  saw  too  few  of  the  inmates  reading 
and  too  many  idle. 

There  might  be  graded  punishments.  We  found  two 
young  women  in  dark  cells.  Wliy  not  begin  by  keeping  in 
their  cells,  depriving  of  books,  or  of  some  change  of  food, 
or  withholding  some  of  the  privileges  that  are  given  those 
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who  do  well  ?  In  the  hospital  department  we  felt  the  absence 
of  pictures.  It  is  a  relief  to  patients  to  see  something  on 
the  walls.     Tlie  eyes  tire  of  white  walls. 

The  House  of  Correction  wius  intended  to  l>e  an  intermedi- 
ate place  between  the  almshouse  and  the  prison,  and  while 
it  is  certainly  a  valuable  institution  and  is  conduct43d  with 
marked  ability,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  there  may  be  too 
much  of  the  prison  bolts  and  bars,  and  armed  guards. 

THE    PARDON    PRINCIPLE. 

Governor  IJegole,  of  Michigan,  seems  to  undei'stand  the 
discrimination  requisite  in  prison  discipline. 

It  is  time  the  macliinery-like  plan  of  ti*eatiug  prisoners 
was  done  away  wnth.  He  has  been  accused  of  granting 
pardons  by  wholesale,  and  he  says  in  his  defence : 

From  ray  experience  in  our  prisons,  where  I  have  devoted  much 
time,  I  earnestly  believe  that  there  are  200  men  in  our  prisons  to-day 
in  whose  cases  the  ends  of  justice,  both  to  the  State  and  the  convicts, 
would  be  better  served  by  their  release.  There  are  many  young  men 
serving  out  sentences  for  no  other  crime  than  being  poor.  There  are 
rings  in  all  the  large  towns  in  our  State  that  arrest,  convict,  and  send 
to  prison,  persons  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  business  for  con- 
stables, sheriffs,  and  justices,  that  a  small  sum  of  money  would 
release. 

REFORMS   PROPOSED — NO    TIME    SENTENCES. 

Among  the  conclusions  the  Prison  Society  has  reached, 
after  years  of  close  and  practical  labor,  is  that  the  ahoVtion 
of  time  sentear.<i  w^ould  promote  the  decrease  of  crime  and 
of  criminals.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  means  any 
hasty,  injudicious  or  speedy  discharge  of  prisoners — it  might 
rather  be  understood  to  mean  their  longer  retention.  Taking 
the  system  of  imprisonment  as  comprehending  the  three 
esssential  principles:  Reformation  of  the  criminal ;  the  Resti- 
tution of  the  wrong  committed  ;  and  the  Protection  of  society^ 
there  is  evident  propriety  in  placing  the  prisoner  under  re- 
straint, and  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission  on  Discharge  to 
satisfy  these  three  cardinal  principles. 

Some  might  add  the  objects — punishment  of  the  oftender 
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and  an  example  to  80<;iety,  but  these  are  eftects  of  the  three 
principles  established,  and  described,  viz:  Ileforniation, 
Restitution  and  Protection. 

We  are  the  friends  of  restraint,  we  are  the  enenues  of 
crime ;  we  are  the  friends  of  the  human  being,  even  though 
he  be  a  criminal,  so  long  as  we  are  cognizant  of  the  liability 
to  err,  and  of  the  many  temptations  that  beset  the  pathway 
of  life;  feeling  and  knowing  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  need  of  the  prayer  "  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we 
forgive  our  debtors,"  and  "  If  led  into  temptation  deliver  us 
from  evil." 

First  endeavor  to  reform  the  criminal,  for  thereby  there  is 
protection  to  society.  iText  aim  to  have  the  wrong-doer 
make  restitution  for  the  wrong  committed,  for  thereby  he  is 
taught  the  value  of  property,  and  the  crime  is  atoned  for 
by  the  virtue  of  hard  labor,  and  of  overcoming  the  evil  by 
good ;  and  lastly  protect  society  by  allowing  the  reformed 
to  go  free  on  another  trial,  and  holding  the  unreformed  until 
there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  it  is  safe  to  discharge. 

As  it  is  now,  the  sentence  is  pronounced  and  the  criminal 
must  work  it  out.  If  at  the  end  of  the  term,  be  that  long 
or  short,  he  can  say,  and  we  have  known  it  to  be  said,  "  My 
time  is  up.  I  have  paid  the  penalty.  I  can  go  free,  and 
now  is  my  time  to  have  revenge  on  my  accusers.  I  can  re- 
turn to  my  old  associates  and  repeat  my  old  crimes."  Such 
a  person  is  not  fit  to  be  released,  and  yet  there  is  no  law  to 
hold  him.  If  he  forge,  steal,  burn,  tight  or  commit  any 
crime,  the  same  old  form  of  arrest,  hearing,  trial,  sentence 
and  commitment  must  be  gone  through  with,  at  an  expense 
of  time  and  money,  and  after  the  crime  has  been  commited 
and  the  community  injured.  This  is  not  protection  to 
society ! 

Our  plan  would  be  to  hold  that  prisoner,  and  to  let  him 
know  he  would  be  held  so  long  as  he  entertained  any  crimi- 
nal intent  or  showed  any  sign  of  continued  wickedness. 

On  the  other  hand  there  have  been,  and  are  now  prisoners 
who  show  immistakable  signs  of  reformation.     The  present 
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warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  as  well  as  his  prede- 
cessor, have  said  there  are  at  least  a  score,  and,  indeed,  there 
may  be  more,  of  prisoners  serving  out  long  terms  who  are  fit 
to  be  discharged,  and  it  would  do  them  good,  serve  their 
families  and  protect  society,  to  release  them. 

There  is  a  strength  in  putting  men  upon  their  honor  and 
appreciating  their  resolutions  to  be  good,  that  is  not  served 
by  holding  them  in  confinement  until  the  uttermost  day  of 
their  sentence  is  filled,  but  which  is  furthered  by  manifest- 
ing an  appreciation  of  their  truly  sincere  eftbrts  to  amend 
their  lives,  and  make  so  high  a  record  in  the  future  for  use- 
fulness and  virtue,  as  to  blot  out  the  past.  This  is  protec- 
tion to  society,  and  in  the  line  of  restitution  for  the  wrong. 
These  principles  work  in  harmony  and  culminate  in  that 
reformation  which  is  in  fact  the  most  substantial  protection, 
as  well  as  the  best  lesson  for  the  community. 

The  objection  to  this  reform,  which  is  a  reform  that  is 
suggested  after  many  yciirs  of  experience  and  of  careful  study, 
and  which  is  being  accepted  by  the  wisest  students  of 
prison  discipline,  is  that  there  may  be  deception  practised 
by  the  prisoners,  and  that  discharges  may  take  place  when 
not  deserved.  Our  reply  to  this  is,  that  while  we  are  often 
deceived,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  mistakes  occur- 
ring. Let  there  be  a  Commission  on  Discharge^  composed  of 
those  most  familiar  with  the  prisoner — those  who  come 
in  almost  daily  contact  with  him,  and  who  can  watch  him 
at  all  times,  test  his  sincerity,  judge  of  his  work,  under- 
stand his  motives,  and  as  far  as  possible  decide  fairly.  This 
is  especially  a  concomitant  of  the  separate  and  individual 
treatment  system. 

Xo  other  system  so  well  admits  of  this  reform.  Should  a 
prisoner  gain  his  discharge  by  pretending  to  be  good  :  that 
is,  should  he  practise  this  reformation  for  months,  is  it  not 
possible  that  (/oody  the  strongest  and  best  element  of  our 
nature — that  part  of  our  being  which  is  the  divine — will 
assert  its  supremacy  and  take  so  strong  a  hold  as  to  reclaim 
and    regenerate!       Might    not    the    sequel    come  to  the 
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prisoner  who  was  trying  this  moral  force  of  goodness.     It 
pays  to  be  good! 

Undoubtedly  of  the  two  positions,  this  or  the  stubborn 
one  of  holding  the  convict  till  the  expiration  of  his  sentence, 
irrespective  of  any  change  in  his  feelings,  his  action  or  his 
determination,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  decide  in  favor  of  this. 
Keep  the  hope  alive,  elevate  the  manhood  and  womanhood. 
*'  Try,  try  again !" 

WORK — AN    ESSENTIAL    ELEMENT. 

Labor  is  a  blesshig  and  never  a  "curse."  We  have  en- 
couraged and  earnestly  recommended  every  prisoner  to  be 
given  work  of  some  kind. 

The  intelligent  administration  of  the  labor  principle  com- 
prehends not  only  employment,  but  that  employment  be 
useful,  remunerative  and  adapted  to  affording  a  livelihood  for 
the  prisoner  aft^r  his  discharge. 

In  the  first  place  there  should  be  no  "•  contract  labor  "  in 
the  prison.  The  welfare  of  the  human  being  must  be  held 
sui)erior  to  the  dollai^s  and  cents  qucvstion.  Whenever  the 
bone  and  muscle,  the  time  and  life  of  a  prisoner  are  hired 
out  on  contract,  it  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  a  contractor, 
and  that  contractor  will  aim  to  obtain  the  largest  returns 
possible  from  and  out  of  his  human  machine. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  growing  approval  of  this  position 
by  those  who  have  the  government  of  penal  institutions. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  "  Labor  is  the  corner  stone  of  social, 
civil  and  religious  progress,  involving  every  effort  to  lighten 
human  burdens,  to  alleviate  human  suffering,  and  to  secure 
the  order,  comfort,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  peoi)le," 
then  it  becomes  an  educational  and  reformatory  factor  in 
prison  discipline,  and  it  seems  obligatory  upon  every  peni- 
tentiary, prison  and  jail,  indeed  every  house  of  correction, 
house  of  refuge  and  similar  institutions,  to  provide  work 
for  the  inmates.  Xext,  to  see  to  it  that  this  work  is  of  a 
kind  that  will  not  only  employ  the  hands  and  the  mind,  but 
will  be  teaching  an  industry  that  will  be  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  whether  in  or  out  of  prison. 
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In  the  Eartteni  I'eniteutiary  there  is  a  commendable  appli- 
eation  of  this  principle.  Almost  every  prisoner  is  employetl. 
The  i)urpose  is  to  give  work  to  every  one  exercising  that 
excellent  fcatnre  in  the  individual  treatment  system,  that  the 
character  of  work  best  titted  to  the  ability  of  the  i»risoncr 
will  be  furnished.  Sometimes  prisoneiN  are  given  a  choice 
of  work,  certainly  a  deference  that  nuist  be  ai>[)reciated  an<l 
show  the  convict  that  his  rights  and  his  preferences  are  rt^ 
spec  ted,  and  this  reacts,  by  the  prisoner  taking  a  deeper 
interest  in  his  work.  lie  feels  a  desire  to  turn  out  gocwl 
work,  and  a  large  amount  of  it.  lie  loves  his  occupation 
and  becomes  attachcnl  to  his  own  special  tools. 

That  occupations  should  be  varied  and  such  introduced  as 
are  not  in  excess  of  the  demand,  are  facts  that  have  been  made 
apparent.  The  great  object  should  be  to  teach  some  good 
and  useful  trade,  and  to  produce  reliable  and  saleable  articles. 
True,  the  prisoner  had  better  be  employed,  even  if  the  result 
of  that  employment  be  burned  or  broken  up  the  next  hour. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  this,  wise  economists  of  labor,  will 
always  be  able  to  introduce  new  and  profitable  occupatiou>. 
To  ensure  the  fullest  su(*ccss  there  should  be  a  "  (/omini'^^i  »/< 
on  Emplo'/uH lit''  attached  to  our  penal  institutions. 

This  commission  should  be  composed  of  discreet,  ex- 
perienced persons,  who  have  a  geneml  knowledge  of  business 
and  trades. 

There  should  be  especially  in  the  County  Prison  and  Iloust* 
of  Correction,  more  attention  paid  to  the  employment  of  tin* 
prisoners. 

The  cry  has  been  raised  by  the  outride  labor,  and  we  mean 
by  this  the  working  people,  that  the  prison  work  injures 
their  sales.  They  imagine  the  prices  are  so  much  less  that 
it  reduces  their  profits,  and  they  have  actually  gone  so  far  as 
to  protest,  during  this  year,  of  stocking  making  being  intro- 
duced into  the  County  Prison. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  from  statistics  it  is  found  the 
criminal  class  is  made  up  largely  of  those  persons  who  have 
never  been  taught  a  trade.  Some  places  this  is  as  high  as 
seventy-five  i)er  cent.     This  is  a  strong  argument  to  the  in- 
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troduction  of  nianiuil  labor  in  the  primary  schools,  and  tjie 
increase  of  industrial  schools.  Where  there  is  a  knowledire 
of  a  trade,  and  that  trade  Ls  followed,  thei*e  is  certainly  one 
danger  removed  to  the  commission  of  crinie.  A  living  can 
be  earned  and  the  mind  be  employed  on  some  worthy  object. 

The  further  answer  is,  and  to  this  we  call  the  attention  of 
the  working  man,  that  if  the  prisons  are  (U^pleted,  and  those 
who  are  now  convicts  and  non-producers  were  at  work  and 
earning  a  living,  they  would  be  in  turn  consumers,  and  the 
more  consumers  we  have,  the  more  pros|>erity.  Busy  people, 
money-making  })eople  are  spending  people:  they  create  wants 
and  they  supply  them.  Let  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institu- 
tutious  be  taught  trades,  and  when  tliey  are  discharged  let 
them  follow  them,  and  they  will  he  less  apt  to  l)e  recommit- 
ted. It  is  here  that  the  general  interest  of  the  workingmen 
will  be  served.     What  benefits  the  few,  benefits  all. 

It  is  wise  to  so  regulate  the  products  of  the  })risons  that 
they  will  not  be  thrown  upon  the  market  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  thus  cut  prices  of  honest  labor. 

Mr.  Cassidy,  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  wisely  regulates 
this.  First,  where  there  is  no  demand  for  certain  articles, 
he  curtails  the  mjimifacture  of  such  and  gives  others  that 
are  in  request.  When  he  offei's  them  for  sale  they  do  not 
enter  directly  into  (competition  with  outside  w^ork.  They 
are  sold  for  what  tliey  are — prison  work.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  shoes  or  the  stockings,  or  the  cane  seated 
chairs,  or  mats,  or  anything  that  is  made,  will  in  all  cases 
be  equal  to  fii'st-class  work.  The  work  of  even  beginners 
must  be  sold,  and  sold  for  just  what  it  is.  True,  first-class 
work,  and  often  tliat  which  is  superior  is  turned  out,  but 
then  care  is  observed  tliat  no  undo  conflict  is  made  with  the 
outside  labor.  If  this  wise  discrimination  were  made  by  all 
wardens  and  superintendents,  and  if  the  workingman  knew 
the  true  philosophy  of  the  saving  of  expense  to  him  by 
keeping  persons  out  of  prison,  he  would  not  object  to  pris- 
oners manufacturing  goods.  It  is  but  a  small  matter  any- 
how as  effecting  market  values. 

If  a  knowledge  of  trades,  of  the  formation  of  habits  of 
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industry  and  general  paying  employments  will  aid  in  pre- 
venting crime,  and  hence  in  lessening  the  number  of  prison- 
ers, it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  there  will  be  less  expense  in 
conducting  penal  institutions.  This  expense  reacts  upon 
the  laboring  man.  lie  has  to  bear  his  proportion  in  keep- 
ing up  tliesi*  prisons,  and  thei'efore  in  the  economy  of  society, 
it  is  to  the  financial  interest  of  all,  and  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind and  the  true  prosperity  of  nations,  to  study  the  labor 
(juestion,  to  keep  every  one  employed  and  to  give  every 
one  a  knowledge  of  trade  ;  and  we  mean  by  this,  especially 
that  which  is  agricultural  and  mechanical,  that  which  will 
create  something,  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
add  something  to  the  common  weal  and  wealth. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Brockway  offisrs 
some  interesting  suggestions  in  the  line  of  reform: 

John  J.  liVTLE,  Elmira,  March  9th,  1885, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Replying?  to  yours  of  the  5th,  I  beg  to  say,  there  is  a  State  Agent 
apiK)inted  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  three  States  Prisons,  Mr.  Isaac 
P.  Baker,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  but  his  duties  do  not  include  the  elischarged 
inmates  of  this  reformatory.  As  I  uiiderstiind  it  his  duty  is  to  visit 
prisons  repeatedly,  holding  interviews  with  prisonera  soon  to  be 
released,  and  in  his  discretion  aid  them  in  securing  tools  in  addition  to 
the  funds  they  would  otherwise  receive.  I  do  not  attach  very  much 
importance  to  his  work.  He  has  a  small  amount  of  money  to  disburse, 
and  cannot  have  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  prisoners  he  aids, 
unless,  possibly,  he  follows  up  their  history  and  ascertains  whether 
the  aid  rendered  proves  to  be  serviceable  or  not,  I  think  his  compen- 
sation is  12500  and  necessary  travelling  expenses,  and  the  whole 
amount  appropriated  does  not  differ  very  much  from  $5000.  There 
are  not,  I  believe,  any  county  agents. 

Speaking  now  of  the  discharge-prisoner  question,  as  it  relates  alone 
to  this  lleformatory,  you  will  remember  the  law  under  which  inmates 
are  committed  here,  does  not  limit  the  time  of  detention,  except  as  it 
is  limited  by  the  maximum  of  statutory  penalty  for  the  offense  for 
which  they  stand  convicted.  We  have  authority  to  release  condition- 
ally any  inmate,  and  in  case  he  violates  the  condition  of  his  release,  to 
arrest  and  return  him  to  the  dormisiliary  custody  within  the  Refor- 
matory. Under  this  law  and  system  a  place  of  employment  is  pro- 
vided for  every  inmate,  to  which  they  are  sent,  with  funds  sufficient 
to  pay  their  necessary  expenses,  and  a  little  more,  together  with  a 
respectable  outfit  of  clothing.  Retaining  legal  control  over  them 
during  the  parole  period,  which  is  usually  about  six  months  (never 
less),  we  are  enabled  by  correspondence  with  themselves  and  their 
employers,  to  pretty  thoroughly  supervise  them.  This  supervision  is 
maintained  directly  from  the  Reformatory,  and  is  a  part  of  the  refor- 
mative custodial  treatment  provided  by  law,  and  intended  to  insure 
their  reasonably  safe  return  to  free  life  in  society  at  large.  There  is 
not  so  much  difficulty  in  providing  places  as  we  expected.    First,  the 
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stigma  of  States  Prison  does  not  attach  in  the  same  degree  to  tlie  dis- 
charged inmates  of  this  Keformatory,  and  there  is  a  growing  confi- 
dence in  our  discliarged  inmates,  attributable  to  the  good  beiiavior  of 
the  large  number  scattered  through  the  various  localities  of  tiie  State. 
When  an  inmate,  having  passed  through  the  grades,  reaches  eligibility 
for  parole,  which  involves  a  perfect  record  in  demeanoi-,  labor  and 
school  progress  for  at  least  twelve  months,  and  besides,  a  rea><>iial)le 
confidence  that  he  is  disponed  and  is  able  to  maintain  himself  pronf^rly, 
then  he  awaits  his  release  until  suitable  employment  is  secured.  While 
thus  waiting,  his  relatives  and  friends  have  special  incentive  to  vxeit 
themselves  for  him,  they  seeking  situations  for  the  inmate,  who  lias 
been  previously  prepared  for  the  situation,  when  tliey  communicate 
directly  with  the  officers  of  the  Reformatoiy.  You  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  interested  relatives  would  feel  that  every  delaj  in  s<'curing  a 
situation  was  an  additional  day  of  imprisonment  imposed  upon  then- 
relative.     This  gives  them  s|)ecial  activity. 

The  Reformatory  management  has  authority  under  the  law  to 
appoint  agents  and  pay  them  from  the  funds  of  the  Keformatory,  to 
supervisee  paroled  prisoners,  but  wu  have  not,  thus  far,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  except  in  the  large  cities,  and  in  only  one  instance  lias 
the  agent  received  any  compensation.  Mr.  Cutter,  of  'Sew  York 
City  Prison  Association,  is  paid  812.50  per  month  for  his  services.  It 
is.unquestionably  desirable,  however,  that  a  more  efficient  sui>ervision 
should  be  had,  for  Mr.  Cutter  is  engaged  with  other  duties,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  liability  that  any  agent  we  might  employ,  would 
sooner  or  later,  levy  tribute  upon  the  paroled  prisoners  as  a  condition 
of  their  continued  liberty,  we  sliould  'ere  this,  have  taken  action  in 
the  matter.  It  seems  necessary  that  any  agent  employed  by  us  in  a 
city  as  populous  as  New  York,  should  be  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  some  prison  society,  but  the  New  York  IVison  Association 
was  reluctant  to  undertake  that  work.  While  theoretically  we  are 
opposed  to  police  supervision,  we  have  in  Buffalo  particularly,  enlisted 
the  Chief  of  Police  in  friendly  care  and  certification  of  such  men  as 
we  have  been  sending  to  that  city.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state 
that  in  many  other  smaller  localities,  gentlemen  of  good  standing  and 
philanthropy,  have  kindly  consented,  as  a  matter  of  benevolence,  to 
aid  in  the  care  of  men  sent  to  them.  I  should  not  fail  to  mention  in 
this  connection  the  unusually  valuable  services  voluntarily  rendered 
by  ex-Mayor  Samuel  Booth,  of  Brooklyn,  who  receives,  encourages, 
apd  supervises  any  sent  to  his  city.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
tures of  our  work  here  is  the  intelligent  and  hearty  interest  Mr.  Booth 
has  shown. 

Answering  now  your  tenth  question,  I  have  to  say,  the  employer  is 
always  made  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  man  sent  to  his 
service. 

You  will  glean  doubtless  from  what  has  preceded,  that  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  principle  of  intelligent  aid  of  discharged  prisonei's, 
but  I  will  condition  it  upon  the  relation  of  legal  control  upon  the 
pr  )per  preparation  of  the  prisoner  for  release  previous  to  his  enlarge- 
ment, upon  the  knowledge  of  the  employer  of  his  character,  and  upon 
the  rendering  of  such  aid  directly  from  the  prison  establishment  in 
which  the  prisoners  were  confined,  although  the  instrumentality  of 
agents,  paid  or  otherwise,  but  in  populous  localities  the  agents  should 
be  under  the  supervision  of  a  local  prison  society,  and  not  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Z.  W.  BROCKWAY, 

General  Superintendent. 
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CHANGE    OF   NAME    OF    SOCIETY. 

Through  the  year  eoiisideratioii  has  been  given  to  the  im- 
portance of  changing  the  name  of  the  Society  from  that  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 

The  principal  reasons  for  making  the  change  are :  The 
name  is  too  long.  Tht^re  is  not  the  same  necessity  of  i>ro- 
claiming  the  "Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons" 
now  as  tliere  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  work  of  the 
Society  has  told  favorably  in  this  direction.  The  name 
"Philadelphia"  seems  to  be  too  lo(!a],  for  while  the  labors  of 
the  Society  extend  throughout  the  State  as  regards  caring  for 
the  prisoners  that  are  sent  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and 
a  general  interest  for  the  Pennsylvania  system,  there  is  a 
miseoneeption  of  the  scope  and  i>erhaps  a  limitation  of  the 
influence  of  the  Society,  because  it  is  named  after  a  city  in- 
stead of  a  State. 

The  year  1887  being  the  centennial  year  of  the  Society,  it 
was  thought  opportune  to  submit  the  change  now  and  have 
the  necessary  legal  action  in  time. 

Therefore  the  following  initiatory  action  has  been  taken. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No,  1  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia, 

Of  December  Term,  1885.    No.  115. 

To  the  Honorable^  the  Judges  of  the  said  Court  : 

The  Petition  of 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 

OF  Public  Prisons  respectfully  represents 

That  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  the  6th  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1833,  the  petitioners  were  incorporated  a  corporation  according 
to  the  articles  and  conditions  set  forth  in  their  Charter,  a  copy  of 
which  is  hereto  annexed  ;  the  principal  office  of  the  said  corporation 
is  situated  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  ;  that  by  the  constitution  of 
the  said  corporation,  duly  adopted,  it  is  provided  in  Article  IX  there- 
of that  no  alterations  shall  be  made  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
proposed  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  held  not  less  than  a 
month  previous  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations ;  that  at  a  stated 
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meetiDg  of  the  said  corporation,  duly  held  on  the  22d  day  of  Tenth 
month,  A.  D.  1885,  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  had 
been  duly  proposed  at  a  stated  meeting  held  more  than  one  month 
previous,  changing  the  name  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alle- 
yiating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  "  to  that  of  **  The  Pe^insyl- 
VANiA  Prison  SocrETY"  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  also  adopted : 

Bb^olybd,  That  the  officers  of  the  Society  are  hereby  authorized 
to  affix  their  signatures  and  the  seal  to  such  papers  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  procure  the  desired  change  of  name." 

lliese  petitioners  therefore  pray  the  Court  to  make  such  change  of 
name  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided ;  and  if  no  sufficient  reason  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  to  decree 
that  the  name  of  the  said  corporation  shall  hereafter  be  ^'The 
Pennbylvakia  Prison  Society,"  and  that  the  said  name  shall  be 
taken  to  be  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  said  corporation  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been  the  original  name  of  said  cor- 
poration. 

Witness  the  corporate  seal  of  said  Society. 

And  they  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
[sBALl  EDWARD  TOWNSEND, 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Vice-President. 

Becretary. 

City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  ss. 

John  J.  Lytle,  being  duly  affirmed  according  to  law,  sajrs  that 
Edward  Townsend.  whose  name  is  signed  to  the  foregoing  petition, 
is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  this  deponent  is  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons ;  that  the  office  of  President  of  said  Society  is  now 
vacant ;  that  this  deponent  was  personally  present  and  did  see  the 
common  or  corporate  seal  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  affixed  to  the  foregoing  petition  or 
application  as  and  for  the  act  and  deed  of  said  Society ;  that  the  seal 
so  affixed  is  the  common  or  corporate  seal  of  said  Society,  and  that 
the  said  Edward  Townsend,  Vice-President,  did  sign  the  said 
petition  as  such  in  the  presence  of  this  deponent,  and  the  name  of 
this  deponent  above  signed  in  attestation  of  the  due  execution  of  the 
said  application  is  of  this  deponent's  own  proper  hand-writing ;  and 
that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  petition  or  application  are 
true,  to  the  best  of  this  deponent's  information,  knowledge,  and 
belief.  JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 

Personally  appeared,  affirmed  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  Notary 
Public,  residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  this  24th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  1885.  Jno.  J.  Wilkinson, 

Notary  PnhVc 
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Harrisburg,  Decembtr  2U  18S5, 
A.  Sydney  Biddle,  Esq., 

Atty.for  ^^Philada.  Society  for  Alleviating  the 

Miseries  of  Public  PrisonSj^^  PhiladelphiOj  P<l 
Dear  Sir  : 

Yours  of  the  IDtb  inst.  to  hand,  notifying  this  Department  that 
an  application  would  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  1, 
of  Philada.  County,  on  the  2Gth  inst.,  for  a  decree  changing  the  name 
of  the  '^  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons"  to  the  ^'Pennsylvania  Prison  Society."  The  notice 
has  to-day  been  filed.       This  Department  has  no  objection  to  the 

change. 

For  J.  B.  NILES,  And.  GenL 
Respectfully, 

R.  S.  FRAZER, 


115.        D.,  'SS. 
C.  P.  No.  1. 

Re  Petition  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons  for  change  of  name. 

And  now,  the  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1885,  the  within  peti- 
tion having  been  exhibited  to  the  Court,  upon  exanimation  thereof 
it  is  found  that  the  change  of  name  therein  prayed  for  is  lawful  and 
does  not  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  it  appearing  that  notice  of  this  application  has  been  sent 
to  the  Auditor  General  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  ordered  that  notice 
of  said  change  of  name  and  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition  be 
published  for  three  weeks  in  two  newspapers  of  general  cirqulation 
in  this  county. 

Filed  December  26th,  1885. 

Jas.  W.  Fletciikr,  Pro.  Protby. 
A.  Sydney  Biddle, 

For  Petitioners. 
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REFORMATORIES. 

[Contributed.] 

In  the  State  of  New  York  at  Elmira,  there  is  an  institu- 
tion established  known  as  a  Reformatory.  Its  object  is  to 
receive  convicts  sentenced  either  to  State  Prisons,  or  ex- 
changed from  State  Prisons,  or  sent  from  the  Reformatory 
to  State  Prisons,  as  special  circumstances  may  justify.  The 
mode  of  discipline  adopted  for  these  convicts  is  based  on  a 
theory  that  certain  individuals  can  be  reformed  by  means 
that  are  addressed  to  the  mental  capacity,  stimulating  them 
to  better  life,  elevating  them  in  their  own  appreciation,  and 
giving  direction  to  their  energies  to  improve  their  characters 
and  become  honest  citizens.  These  convicts  edit  and  print 
a  Reformatory  newspaper  or  periodical  devoted  to  general 
news  and  the  Reformatory.  They  have  lectures,  they  are 
educated,  and  they  work.  A  history  is  kept  of  most  of  the 
convicts  from  the  time  of  their  release. 

It  is  a  prison,  a  congregate  prison,  but  the  prisoners  are 
selected  from  the  class  of  convicts  to  be  sent  to  Sing  Sing, 
Auburn,  or  Clinton  prisons.  It  may  be  called  the  select 
school  for  crime  punishment.  What  results  have  come  out 
of  this  system  are  yet  unknown.  So  long  as  the  present 
distinguished  gentleman  who  is  the  superintendent  has  the 
control  of  the  institution,  it  will  bo  difficult  to  obtain  accu- 
rate information  on  the  subject  of  the  real,  practical  benefits 
that  are  derived  from  the  system  he  administers.  He  is 
devoted  to  his  pet  theory  and  his  plan  of  carrying  it  out. 
Able,  estimable,  and  impulsive,  he  rather  believes  that  is, 
which  ought  to  be.  It  is  natural.  It  is  the  hope  which 
animates.  It  is  expectation  which  is  to  become  realization. 
How  much  of  faith  lies  underneath,  is  not  so  emphatically 
apparent. 

Such  an  institution  is  an  advance,  a  very  decided  advance 
on  the  New  York  State  Prison  system.  A  more  indefensible 
system  does  not  exist  than  what  is  known  as  a  congregate 
contract  convict  labor  Penitentiary.  It  is  a  blot  on  every 
phase  of  Christian  civilization. 
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The  Elmira  Reformatory  is  therefore  an  improvement. 
It  must  be  so  considered,  and  its  developments  must  be 
watched  with  deep  interest  by  all  penologists. 

But  we  are  not  now  condemning  the  Elmira  Reformatory. 
Our  views  as  to  Reformatories  are  far  beyond  what  is  even 
claimed  for  Elmira. 

A  Reformatory  should  be  confined  to  the  young,  incorri- 
gible waifs,  uncared  for,  untrained  and  ignorant,  who  with- 
out parental  care,  without  oversight,  are  tending  to  a  course 
of  life  which  will  make  them  criminals. 

A  Reformatory  is,  and  should  be,  a  preventive  not  a  pum- 
tive  place  of  instruction.  None  should  be  admitted  to  its 
care  who  have  been  incarcerated  or  confined  in  a  prison. 
It  is  to  prevent,  not  to  pqnish  crime. 

A  Reformatory  should  have  neither  bars  nor  bolts,  keys 
or  locks,  to  confine  in  custody  its  inmates.  No  corporeal 
restraint  should  hold  the  inmates.  It  should  be  a  school, 
in  which  so  much  can  be  done  for  these  young  creatures  as 
to  make  them  comprehend  it  is  a  home,  a  home  where  a 
parental  government  will  give  them  the  advantages  which 
for  want  of  a  natural  home  they  never  would  get. 

Obtain  a  farm  of  200  acres.  Build  ten,  twenty  small 
houses  and  other  needed  buildings  on  it.  Make  each  house 
accommodate  ten  boys.  Let  these  ten  keep  their  house 
clean,  cook  their  food,  sleep  there,  have  a  room  for  reading 
and  repose  and  retirement.  Let  each  house  select  its  own 
chief  boy  as  general  superintendents  Teach  these  boys 
agriculture,  farming,  care  of  stock,  garden  work,  flower 
culture,  horseshoeing,  harness-making,  wheelwright  work, 
.shoeinaking.  Have  a  general  school  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Let  the  superintendent  and  matron  be  the  father 
and  mother  of  these  boys.  Select  competent  persons  as 
instructors  who  have  a  deep,  unselfish  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  institution.  Train  these  boys  to  understand  that  an 
honest  life,  with  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  both  sup- 
port and  manhood,  is  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  cared 
for.     That  it  is  not  a  prison,  but  a  school.     So  that  in  their 
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after  lives  thay  will  never  be  charged  with  having  been  in 
a  prison,  or  a  refuge,  or  a  place  where  incarceration  was  the 
badge  of  their  servitude. 

Is  this  Utopian?  There  are  several  such  institutions. 
In  France  they  exist,  producing  the  most  wonderful  results. 
It  is  most  extraordinary  what  has  been  done  at  Mettra}'^, 
near  Tours. 

M.  de  Metz,  a  lawyer,  and  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Tri- 
bunal of  the  Seine,  abondoned  his  profession  and  official 
duties,  and  established  a  Reformatory  at  Mettray.  The 
system  introduced  was  simply  parental  government.  It  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution which  will  fully  explain  its  character  in  this  article. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  in  fact,  exactly  what  we  have 
herein  attempted  to  outline.  It  is  a  school,  not  a  prison. 
It  is  for  the  young.  It  deals  to  prevent  crime,  not  to  punish 
it.    In  a  word  it  is  a  real  Reformatory. 

A  word  or  two  from  reliable  statistics  will  best  tell  the 
story  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  this  Reformatory. 
Up  to  December  31st,  1872,  4,396  boys  were  sent  to  "  The 
Colony."  Of  these  859  were  oflFspring  of  parents  convicted 
of  crime ;  380  from  adulterous  relations  or  concubinage ; 
689  were  illegitimate ;  293  were  foundlings ;  584  were  born 
of  second  marriages ;  831  were  whole  orphans. 

Up  to  December  31st,  1872,  3104  had  been  discharged. 
1593  became  agriculturists;  707  mechanics;  694  soldiers; 
110  seamen.  Four  earned  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Twenty- four  earned  the  military  medal,  five  became 
officers ;  344  married  and  have  families. 

From  other  statistics  we  find  that  during  the  first  year 
Mettray  was  opened,  the  number  of  cases  of  "  relapsing 
juvenile  delinquents,"  fell  from  seventy-five  per  cent,  to 
fourteen  per  cent.,  and  in  1871  the  percentage  was  4J  per 
cent. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  late  report  from  this 
Reformatory,  but  we  know  that  it  is  fully  maintaining  its 
high  character.    Several  like  institutions  have  been  estab- 
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lished  with  the  best  results,  in  Europe,  but  j\f>t  one  in  any 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary 
some  years  ago  reported  to  the  Legislature  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  State  Schools  for  juvenile  outcasts  or  in- 
corrigibles,  to  take  the  place  of  Houses  of  Refuge  or  prisons 
for  this  class  of  the  young.  Without  then  any  knowledge 
of  the  place  of  Mattray,  the  system  suggested  was  the 
same. 

A  Reformatory  for  the  young  is  now  a  most  pressing  need. 
There  can  be  no  more  distressing  sight,  than  daily  and 
nightly  to  pee  in  our  city  streets  lads  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourtoon  years,  who  seem  to  be  wholly  without 
any  restraining,  ^overnin^,  controlling  influence  for  good. 
Likely  without  homes,  free  to  go  and  do  what  idleness  sug- 
gests; their  course  i?  a  vagabond  life,  ending  in  convict 
punishment.     Let  us  have  a  real,  genuine  Reformatory. 


OPINIONS  WITHOUT  A  BASIS. 

[Contributed.] 

It  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  many  of  the  opinions  expressed  on  special  sociological 
questions,  are  without  any  ascertained  basis.  It  is  easy  to 
surmise  or  conjecture.  This  road  to  a  conclusion  is  free 
from  the  toil  of  travel.  To  exi)res3  an  opinion,  is  regarded 
as  a  certifi.'ate  of  some  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Like  a 
ticket  of  admission  to  a  scientific  lecture,  it  presumes  the 
holder  is  informed  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  discourse. 

But  opinions  on  these  questions  to  be  valuable,  must 
result  from  some  study  of  the  principles  involved.  At  least 
the  reason  must  be  engaged  either  in  investigating  causes 
or  elucidating  the  proofs  and  efiects.  There  must  be 
knowledge  attained  by  reflection,  experience  or  from  teach- 
ings. Yet  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  that  opinions  are 
but  the  crudest  guesses.  How  often  is  it  that  excellent  men 
are  free  to  declare  what  they  assume  to  be  facts,  when  the 
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very  foundations  on  which  facts  rest  are  wholly  unknown  to 
them.  They  never  believed  it  necessary  to  seek  for  causes 
when  they  were  talking  about  consequences,  for  they 
assumed  these  consequences  were  self-created,  self-existing 
facts,  without  antecedents.  Necessarily  opinions  so  formed, 
if  they  were  formed,  are  without  value. 

Just  now  very  much  is  being  said  about  crime,  criminals 
and  punishment.  Within  a  very  limited  circle  these  ques- 
tions are  attracting  attention.  Able  men  are  writing  and 
talking  on  these  subjects  with  an  earnest  desire  to  know 
exactly  on  what  line  of  investigation  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation can  be  had. 

There  are  theories  as  to  crime  and  its  punishment  which 
have  not  been  examined  with  any  serious  intent  to  deduce 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  true  merits  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  Generally,  it  is  considered  that  an  offender  is  con- 
victed and  sent  to  prison,  and  that  ends  the  matter.  Why 
ask  any  more  questions?  Crime  has  been  punished.  The 
man  is  in  jail.  What  else  is  there  in  the  subject.  Find  a 
prison  to  hold  him  safely,  make  him  work,  sui)port  himself, 
save  cost  to  the  public,  that  is  the  end,  the  finale.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  a  very  large  majority  of  people,  who  base  it 
on  the  line  of  reasoning,  or  rather  unreasoning,  which  is  so 
superficial  as  to  be  ridiculous.  Yet  it  is  unchallenged  almost 
in  the  everyday  way  of  treating  public  (juestions. 

It  would  likely  astonish  an  intelligent  nian,  who  has 
yielded  to  this  course  of  formulating  an  opinion  on  crime 
and  punishment,  that  there  are  at  least  twenty  causes  which 
have  resulted  in  the  crimes  of  which  persons  are  convicted, 
causes,  of  which  crime  was  the  direct  consetiuence.  It 
would  quite  as  much  disturb  his  etjuanimity  to  know  that 
these  causes  were  the  offspring  of  social  organisms.  That 
societj',  the  aggregate  of  people  in  a  community,  was  the 
inducing  or  seducing  agent  of  the  crimes  for  which  its 
members  were  sent  to  prison. 

Man,  it  is  said,  is  a  free  agent,  and  how  then  can  society 
force  or  induce  him  to  commit  crime,  if  he  was  honest? 
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This  is  a  serious  subject  to  discuss.  It  is  demonstrately  true 
nevertheless.  To  demonstrate  it  to  be  true,  must  follow  the 
line  of  investigation  that  all  science  establishes  to  declare, 
a  demonstration  from  exact  premises.  You  cannot  guess 
at  it.  Mere  assertion  is  no  proof.  Take  the  Baconian  rule 
of  logical  investigation  and  prove  it. 

From  particulars  to  generals  that  is  the  safe  course. 

The  very  first  facts  to  be  obtained  are  the  number  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime  in  any  given  community.  The  age, 
the  school  instruction,  the  trade  knowledge,  the  parental 
government,  the  early  associations,  the  tastes,  habits,  capa- 
city, the  amusements,  the  inclinations,  the  submission  to 
restraint  in  any  industrial  avocation.  If  idle,  why?  And 
how  idle  time  was  disposed  of.  Inherited  physical  and 
mental  traits  or  taints,  these  are  essential  enquiries.  These 
facts  must  be  carefully  obtained.  After  1000  cases  are  thus 
critically  examined,  what  is  most  likely  to  be  shown,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  formulate  these  facts  into  a  tabulated  state- 
ment   This  is  the  best  form  of  submitting  them. 

Here  you  have  something  that  is  true.  Here  you  can  at 
least  discover  what  tends  to  induce  crime,  or,  from  what 
antecedent  conditions  crime  comes  as  their  direct  conse- 
quence. 

But  the  examination  of  a  1000  casesof  a  year  must  be  com- 
pared with  1000  cases  in  former  years. 

This  is  very  easily  obtained.  The  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary has  fifteen  years  of  such  tables,  published  yearly,  and 
by  which  the  best  information  is  secured  on  this  branch  of 
crime. 

Let  every  State  penitentiary  in  the  diflferent  States  take 
the  same  course.  If  it  is  done  as  it  should  be,  with  an 
earnest,  sincere  desire  to  give  information,  or  a  standard  of 
formulation  of  these  facts  adopted  by  all  penitentiaries,  in 
five  years  a  body  of  facts  would  be  prepared  that  would  be 
of  the  very  highest  importance  in  considering  crime  and 
punishment.  Suppose  it  could  be  shown  that  sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  young  offenders  on  first  conviction  had  a  public 
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school  instruction,  for  say  three  years,  and  but  five  per  cent, 
ever  learned  any  trade  or  handicraft  business,  or  were  sub- 
jected in  their  early  youth  to  any  good  influences  at  home, 
what  eflFect  would  such  facts  have  on  the  inducements  to 
crime? 

Or  if  it  could  be  proved  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  first 
offenders  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  were  tainted  with 
consumption  or  venereal  diseases,  how  would  such  condi- 
tions tend  to  crime  ? 

Should  it  appear  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  convicts  under 
fifty  years  of  age  had  mental  disease,  would  that  fact  indi- 
cate the  proximate  or  remote  cause  of  crime  ? 

These  figures  are  therefore  of  vast  importance  in  con- 
sidering crime  and  punishment.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  population  out  of  which  these  convicts  come  are  cities 
on  the  seaboard,  or  towns  in  the  neighborhood. 

Then  to  these  facts  add  the  ^ list  of  crimes  committed. 
Out  of  this  list  much  information  can  be  had. 

If  the  crime  is  one  to  be  perpetrated  by  skill  and  intelli- 
gence, it  may  be  denominated  a  crime  of  education.  So,  a 
careful  examination  of  these  developments  will  give  a  far 
better  insight  into  crime  and  punishment  than  any  other 
line  of  investigation.  Besides,  if  such  an  investigation 
should  prove  that  out  of  a  given  1000  cases  not  five  per 
cent,  are  mechanics,  trained,  taught  mechanics,  would  that 
not  prove  that  mechanical  knowledge  prevents  crime. 

Again,  if  out  of  these  1000  cases  five  per  cent  are  shown 
to  have  been  convicted  for  crimes,  to  commit  which  an 
education,  that  is  a  mental  instruction  of  a  high  grade  was 
necessary,  then  it  would  be  seen  that  the  causes  of  these 
crimes  were  governed  by  intelligence.  Family  discords 
drive  to  crime.  Children  with  step-fathers  fail  often  to 
receive  proper  home  control,  and  crime  comes  out  of  such 
want  of  home  government. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  direct  attention  to  the  sources 
from  which  such  information  can  be  had  on  which  to  base 
opinions  that  mean  something  when  expressed. 
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It  is  high  time  that  those  who  propose  to  be  interested  in 
crime,  its  causes  and  its  punishment,  should  understand 
that  these  subjects  demand  careful  study  before  opinions  in 
regard  to  them  are  expressed  without  knowledge. 


PRACTICAL  PHILANTHROPY. 

[Contributed.] 

There  is  a  class  of  people  which  seems  to  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  philanthropist  includes  every  effort 
to  deserve  it. 

The  sweet,  self-complaisant  smile  that  distends  the 
feature  of  the  face  of  these  philanthropists,  is  a  study  for 
the  artist. 

These  individuals  gather  at  meetings  where  the  flow  of 
words  from  all  the  orators  is  laudatory  of  meaningless 
generalities,  on  fellow  man,  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and 
liow  the  miserable,  poor,  the  vagabond  and  the  criminal 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  great  humanity  which  direct- 
attention  to  tliom.  The  meeting  then  adjourns  in  a  halo 
of  phihmthropy. 

This  is  all  very  well.     It  is  at  least  harmless. 

Yet  there  is  another  philanthropy  that  is  quiet,  undemon- 
strative and  elliH^tive. 

Tliis  is  practical  ])hilanthropy.  When  the  object  is  dis- 
covered for  wliich  a  pressing  need  exists  for  real  help,  then 
the  pra(?tical  way  of  giving  aid  is  at  once  suggested.  If  th*/ 
suggestion  is  ado{)tc(l,  and  good  common  sense  controls  the 
method  for  help,  substantial  benefit  is  conferred. 

One  of  the  methods  by  which  the  practical  philanthropist 
can  efleetively  work  is  to  help,  aid  and  assist  prisoners  on 
their  discharge  from  prison.  Now  do  not  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  every  discharged  prisoner  deserves  aid  or  assist- 
ance. Very  far  from  it.  There  are  many  prisoners  who  are 
sointensely  vicious  that  no  kindness  can  be  addressed  to  them 
with  any  possible  benefit.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  good  that  human  judgment  can  devise.     But  there  are 
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other  prisoners  who  can  be  saved  from  evil,  by  the  aasist- 
ance,  on  their  regaining  their  liberty,  which  a  practical 
philanthropy  can  give  them. 

To  reach  this  object,  we  believe,  after  many  years  of  ex- 
perience, a  society  should  be  formed  for  the  only  purpose  of 
giving  immediate  assistance  to  such  deserving  prisoners, 
who  after  serving  their  first  sentence  for  their  first  crime, 
extremely  need  their  helping  hand. 

The  Society  of  The  Helping  Hand^  for  the  class  we  have 
described  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  work  it  ought  to 
do. 

This  practical  philanthropy  will  bring  forth  its  own 
fruit.  It  has  the  sanction  of  a  great  existing  need.  It  has 
the  promise  of  divine  favor.  It  has  in  store  for  it,  that 
divine  blessing  whicli  is  eternal  on  the  pure  faith  of  real 
Christianity.  Who  will  then  begin  the  work  of  organizing 
The  Helpirig  Ifnid  Soviet g for  Prdctieal  Phi hmih ropy? 
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Dr.     Henbt  M.  Lung,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  "The  Philadelphia 


188S,      ToBalmnoe, 

I     22.     I     "  Cash  received  from  City  Loan  Matured, 

*♦     '♦  "  "     Interest,  Randolph  Fund, 

I     •*     "  "  *♦  "      Jesse  George  Fund 

**     "  **  *•  *•      on  Inrestments, 

"     "  **  *•     Subscriptions, 

*'     "    Balance  of  Interest  on  Deposits,    . 


1885. 
IMo. 

22. 

12  Mo. 
1. 


BARTON  FUND. 

To  Balance,  Principal, 

"  Income, 

"  Cash,  Interest  on  12,000  from  10  Mo.,  1884  to  10 
Mo.  17, 1886, 


$2000  00 

1257  80 


1227  51 

500  00 

60  00 

00  00 

1080  14 

46160 

45  60 

ia«S84  97 


f  8257  80 

120  00 

$8877  80 
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Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 


1885. 


1886, 

IMo. 

25. 


IMo. 
25. 


By  Cash  paid  Prison  Agent,          ....  f    550  CO 

"       "       "    Committee  on  County  Priiiou,      .  j         276  00 

**       "       "    Rent  of  Room,         ....  I           60  00 

"       *'       *'    Secretary |         100  00 

**       '*       ''    CbairmanofEklitorial  Committee,  ex- I 

penses,  etc.,  for  four  years,  100  00 

44       4*       4.    Printing  Journal,  Ac 186  10 

44       44       4  4    Sundry  Expenses,          ...  i         147  90  ' 

To  Balance  (Principal  9080  00)  1015  U7 


BARTON  FUND. 

By  Cash  paid  Committee  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
4  4      44       4.     for  J.  R.  Springer's  Mortgage, 
•*     *♦       "       "  H.  Magiilre»s  " 

•*     **       *'     Interest  on  Springer's    " 
••     '*       "  "        "  Maguirc's     '* 

To  Balance, 


HENRY  M.  LAING,  Trtas. 


9400  00 

1000  00 

1200  00 

15  00 

12  60 

740  80 


Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  25, 1886, 

Having  this  day  examined  the  account  of  Henry 
M.  Laing,  Treasurer,  I  find  it  correct,  showing  ten 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  ninety-seyen  cents 
as  balance  on  hand ;  also  a  balance  of  seven  hundred 
and  forty-nine  dollars  and  eighty  cents  on  the  Bar- 
ton Fund. 

JABEZ  WOOD,  Auditor. 
PHUiADXLPHiA,  8d  mo.  nth,  1886. 


Cr. 


S2384  JI7 


9  8377  80 
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AHTICJ.E  V. 

The  At'tiifK  Coiiiiiiitti  e  sliall  crHiaist  of  the  officei'S  (*f  the  Society,  ex^officio^ 
imrl  fifty  olhfr  nieinlters.  Tiny  shall  visit,  the  ]»riHiiTi  ;Lt  least  twire  n  nniiHIi, 
iiKluire  into  th*^  ciieiiiuhitainn'S  of  Un^  i>riHoiit»is,  ami  report  such  iibtises  an 
they  sliall  discover  to  the  [Htrper  olMeeis  ai"|Kiiiitefl  to  reiuiHly  Lhetii.  They 
f^hall  examine  the  in^neiu't*  of  LMnJlnetriHiit  ui\  the  moriilH  of  tlie  priJ^oijevs. 
They  Hhall  keep  regular  irtiantesof  Iheir  pmceediiigs,  whirli  sliull  be  sul)* 
mitted  at  every  .Statni  Meeting  of  t!ie  Society;  iiiid  sIihII  he  authorized  to 
hll  vaeauei*^s  occiirring  iu  tlieir  owji  body,  whether  arisuig  fnun  death,  or  re- 
nvival  from  the  city,  or  from  iiiahility  iir  lu^dt-et  to  visit  the  iu'imouh  in  a( - 
t'onhiiUH^  with  tliiir  re^ulalinus.  They  sliall  alno  have  the  sole  power  of 
elertiu^  new  tiieuibers. 

AUTU'LK   VI. 

C'audiflatf'S  ftu'  uiemhersjnp  mny  be  pniposed  at  any  uteetiii;^  of  the  Society, 
or  of  llie  AeLiuiT  Committee:  but  vioek'eti<»n  >liailtake  place  vvithiu  ten  (lays 
after  sueli  nnrui nation.  Each  lueudier  shall  [jay  an  annual  rontrilnrttou  4)f 
two  dolhns  ;  Imt  the  payment  ol'  twetUy  dnllarn  at  any  one  time  ^hall  con- 
stitute a  Life  ^remlnnsliip,  Atty  pt/rstai  iniyinf;  not  less  than  live  hnnd red 
dollars*  shall  be  called  a  Patron  oi   tlse  Society. 

AimCLlC  VII. 
Hmiorary  members  ruEiy  be  eleiLited  at  such  titiies  as  the  Society  may  deem 
expedicrd , 

AirnCLE  VIIL 
The  Society  shall  linld  Stated  Mectim^^snu  Uw  fourfh  Fifth-day  (Thni-siiay) 
in  the  nutnths  ciilhnl  J;Lnu:uy,  Apid,  July  atid  t)etuber.  of  whom  scveu  shall 
const  it  nte  a  spaa  imn 

AiniCLE  IX. 
No  JiUerations  to  (he  (.'iiiistil  ulion  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same  sliall 
have  been  iHniujsrd  :it  a  Mat^d  Meeting  '^t'  the  Sdcii-ty,  hehl  not  less  tl^tn  a 
mouth  lueviuiis  r.i  the  siiluplion  of  such  alterations.  All  (pie-itions  sh:il!  \*v 
deciih^d,  where  theie  is  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  \otes;  m  those  wheie 
the  Society  '^^  equally  divided,  the  i*reslding  oHicer  shall  have  the  eHsling 
vote. 

Extrftet  /rotu  "A  further  ifitiJiflffnAnt  tfi  f*ti  Art  rutltU'l^  Aa  A' t  fo  rt</urut  tfip   Pfit'tl  L*iwii  of 
this  i'ommt*ntrroi(/t.' ~>i''\  VTir,  Art?. 

()K  \  I  SI  in  US. 
NiJ  [iithmh  Milui  is  iiDi  uu  ollh'iiil  visitor  It)'  lIih  jirj-on-^,  t*i'  win*  hits,  itra  ii  wriOr'n  i>('rmiV>lini 
ar-'t'orflint;  to  ^luU  iiitc?!  i-  Uw  In.-pt'rlnis  inns  adtjpt  a-,  ufott^'-iiifl,  >liall  hv  ulliuvrrl  td  vmt  ihc 
sinne  ;  Lh»w>tlu'iHl  VjmUh^  itrt  lln' '  rnvrnior  ;  Oil- tSjii'alii'r  iiiui  .Mriiil>i'i'-i  nl  ilic  SimliU:!  tUe 
H|tc>ak<^r  and  >ti>uilnTH  i>f  the  IIoiim*  nf  ItcptH  stPiUnilvr?*;  rlic  Sn  utiiiv  uf  lIri  i'lujiokim- 
wi';iltli :  the  JiiiJi^Crt  i»f  the  Js^^pn-iur  roMrl :  tlj*  Allonu'V  fiiTuril  umt  hi>  L>opUtlS5;the 
Pre-itJeut  :mU  A**sijt  iate  .hutjii's  ot  ill  the  <  oi]tr?%  in  Ibe  Star*';  llic  .Ma>oi  Lind  Ilrcoriler  o( 
Ihu  cities  ,*(  Plulii*h']|>hi*i,  [^iii'a^ti>r  lunl  Puuhiir^li :  t  rmeiitsstoncM  loel  ShcrUT*.  nF  tlif» 
flt-vtiral  (7t»Ufitii'^  UTuJ  tliti  "Ai'tiiif;  I 'rmuuicrce  i»r  the  PhihulclplJin  So.'iiiy  for  ^hi'vi.OiTi' 
Ibe  MUeries  of  Public  Prl&oim/^  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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An  Actt  to  lNcoRr>oKA.XB:  the 

PHILA.  SOCIEn  FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
CommonweaUh  of  Pennsylvania^  in  General  Assembly  met^  and  U  is  hereby 
enacted  bg  the  atUJiority  of  the  same,  That  all  and  every  the  persons  who  shall 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  ineml)er8  of  the  Society  called  "The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  shall 
he  and  they  are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  one  body,  politic  and 
corporate,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  ''The  Pliiladelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  and  by  the  same  name  shall 
have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and 
be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  record  or  elsewhere,  and  to  take,  receive,  hold 
and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  grant,  devise  or  bequest  to  them  and  their  successors, 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  franchises,  hereditaments,  goods  and 
chattels  of  whatever  nature,  kind  or  quality  soever,  i*eal,  personal  or  mixed, 
or  cboses  in  action,  and  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to  sell,  grant,  devise, 
alien  or  dispose  of,  provided:  That  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income  of  the 
necessary  houses,  lands  and  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  or  other  heredita- 
ments and  real  estate  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  interest  of  money  by 
it  lent,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ;  and  also  to  make 
and  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  samq  to  break,  alter  and  renew  at  pleasure ; 
and  also  to  ordain,  establish  and  put  in  execution  such  by-laws,  ordinances 
and  regulations  as  shall  appear  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  government 
of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  this  charter,  or  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  generally 
to  do  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  which  to  them  it  shall  lawfully 
appertain  to  do  for  the  well  being  of  the  said  corpoi*ation,  and  the  due  man- 
agement and  ordering  of  the  affairs  thereof ;  and  provided  further,  that  the 
object  of  the  Society  shall  be  confined  to  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of 
public  prisons,  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  relief  of  dis- 
charged prisoners. 

SAML.  ANDERSON, 

Speaker  of  House, 

THOS.  RINGLAND, 

Speaker  of  Senate, 

Approved  the  sixth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  Eighteen  Hundred  and 

Thirtv-three. 

GEORGE  WOLF. 
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